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crime and wretchedness were sent to expiate by years of misery their sins 
against their follow-men, the poor galley-slaves caught one instant of 
kindred with the world, and were suffered to taste in peace the beauty of 
the hour. There they were in little knots and groups — some lying list- 
lessly in the deep grass ; some gathered on a little rocky point, watching the 
fish as they darted to and fro in the limpid water, and doubtless envying 
their glorious freedom ; and others, again, seated under some spreading 
tree, and seeming, at least, to feel the calm influence of the hour. 

The soldiers who formed their guard had piled their arms, leaving 
here and there merely a sentinel, and had gone down amongst the rocks 
to search for limpets, or those rugged ricci di mare which humble palates 
accept as delicacies. A few, too, dashed in for a swim, and their joyous 
voices and merry laughter were heard amid the plash of the water they 
disported in. 

In a small cleft of a rock overshadowed by an old ilex- tree, two men 
sat moodily gazing on the sea. In dresB they wore indeed alike, for both 
wore that terrible green and yellow lively that marks a life-long con- 
demnation, and each carried the heavy chain of the same terrible sentence. 
They were linked together at the ankle, and thus, for convenience sake, 
they sat Bhoulder to shoulder. One was a thin, spare, but still wiry- 
looking man, evidently far advanced in life, but with a vigour in his look 
and a quick intelligence in his eye that showed what energy he must have 
possessed in youth. He had Bpent years at the galleys, bufPneither time 
nor the degradation of his associations had completely eradicated the 
traoes of something above the common in his appearance ; for No. 07 — 
he had no other name as a prisoner — had been condemned for his share 
in a plot against the life of the king ; three of his associates having been 
beheaded for their greater criminality. What station he might originally 
have belonged to was no longer easy to determine ; but there were yet 
Borne signs that indicated that ho had been at least in the middle rank of 
life. His companion was unlike him in every way. He was a young man, 
with fresh complexion and large blue eyes, the very type of frankness and 
good-nature. Not even prison diet and disoiplme had yet hollowed his 
cheek, though it was easy to see that unaccustomed, labour and distasteful 
food were beginning to tell upon his strength, a&4 the bitter smile with 
which he was gazing on, his lank figure and waste^ frands showed the 
wearing misery that was consuming him. < 

“Well, old Nick,” said the young man, at length, “this istobe our 
last evening together ; and if I ever should touch land again, is there any 
way I could help you — is there anything I could do for you ? ” 

“ So then you’re determined to try it ? ” said the oilier, in a low 
growling tone. 

“ That I am. I have not spent weeks filing through that confounded 
chain for nothing ; one wrenoh now, and it's smashed.” 

“ And then? " asked the old man, with a grin. 

“ And then I'll have a swim for it. I know aU that— I know it all,” 
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taid he, Answering ft gesture of the Other's hand ; ** but do you think 1 
care to drug out such a life as this ? " 

H 1 do," was the quiet reply. 

11 Then why you do is clear and dean beyond me. To me it 1 b worse 
than fifty deaths." 

41 Look here, lad," said the old man, with a degree of animation he 
had' not shown before. if There are feur hundred and eighty of us here ; 
tome for ten, some for twenty years, Borne for life ; except yourself alone, 
there is not one has the faintest chance of a pardon. You are English, 
and your nation takes trouble about its people, and, right or wrong, in die 
did gets them favourable treatment, and yet you are the only man here 
who would put his life in jeopardy on so poor a chance." 

44 I'll try it, for all that." 

44 Lid yon ever hear of a man that escaped by swimming?" 

44 If they didn’t it was their own fault — at least they gave themselves 
no fair chance ; they always made for the shore, and generally the nearest 
shore, and of course they were followed and taken. 1*11 strike out fer the 
open sea, and onoe that I have cnt the cork floatB off a fishing-net, I’ll 
be able to float for hours when I tire swimming. Onoe in the open, 
it will be hard luck if some coasting vessel, some steamer to Palermo or 
Messina, should not pick me up. Besides, there are numbers of fishing- 
boats " 

44 Any one of which would be right glad to make five ducats by bringing 
you safe back to the police." 

44 1 don’t believe it — I don’t believe there is that much baseness in 1 a 
human heart." 

44 Take my word for it, there are depths a good deal below even that,** 
said the old man, with a harsh grating laugh. 

44 No matter, come what will of it, I’ll make the venture ; and now, as 
our time is growing short, tell me if there is anything I can do for yon, 
if I live to get free again. Have you any friends who ooold help you ? or 
is there anyone to whom you would wish me to go on your behalf?" 

44 None — none,” said he, slowly but calmly. 

44 As yours was a political crime " 

44 1 have done all of them, and if my life were to be drawn out for eighty 
yean longer it would not suffice for all the sentences against me." 

“ Still I'd not despair of doing something " 

44 Look here, lad," said the other, sharply ; 44 it is my will that all who 
belong to me should believe me dead. I was shipwrecked twelve yean ago, 
and reported to have gone down with all the crew. My son " 

14 Have yon a son, then ? " 

u My son inherits rights that, Btained as I am by crime and condem- 
nation, I never could have maintained. Whether he shall make them 
good or not will depend on whether he has more or less of my blood in Ms 
veins. It may b$ however, he will want money to prosecute his claim. 

I hare none to send him, butl could tell him where he is almost certain 

4 1 — 2 
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to find not only money but what will serve him more than money, if yon 
could make him ont. I have written some of the names he is known by 
on this paper, and he can be traced through Bolton the banker at Naples. 
Tell him to seek ont all the places old Giacomo Lami worked at. He 
never painted his daughter Enrichetta in a fresco, that he didn't hide 
gold, or jewels, or papers of value somewhere near. Tell him, above all, 
to find out where Giacomo's last work was executed. You con say that 
you got till* commission from me years ago in Monte Video ; and when 
you tell him it was Niccolo Baldassare gave it, he’ll believe you. There. 
I have written Giacomo Lami on that paper, bo that you need not trust to 
your memory. But why do I waste time with these thingB ? You’ll never 
set foot on shore, lad — never.” 

“ I am just as certain that I shall. If that son of yours was only as 
certain of winning his estate, I’d call him a lucky fellow. But Bee, they 
are almost dressed. They’ll be spon ready to march us home. Best your 
foot next this rock till I smash the link, and when you boo them coming 
roll this heavy stone down into the sea. I’ll make for the south side of the 
island, and, once night falls, tako to the water. Good-by, old fellow. I’ll 
not forget you — never, never,” and he wrung the old man’s hand in a 
strong grasp. The chain gave way at the second blow, and he was gone. 

Just as the last flickering light was fading from the sky, three confien- 
shot in quick succession announced that a prisoner had made his escape, 
and patrols issued forth in every direction to scour the island, while boats 
were manned to search the caveB and crevasses along the shore. 

The morning's telegram to the Minister of Police ran thus : — “ No. 11 
made his escape last evening, filing his ankle-iron. The prisoner 97, to 
whom he was linked, declares that he saw him leap into the sea and sink. 
This statement is not believed ; but up to this, no trace of the missing 
man has been discovered.” 

In the afternoon of the same day, Temple Bramleigh learned the 
news, and hastened home to the hotel to inform his chief. Lord 
Culduff was not in the best of tempers. Some independent member 
below the gangway had given notice of a question he intended to ask the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and the leader of a Radical morning paper 
had thus paraphrased the inquiry : — “ What Mr. Bechell wishes to 
ascertain, in fact, amounts to this, — 1 Could not the case of Samuel 
Rogers have been treated by our resident envoy at Naples, or was it 
necessary that the dignify and honour of England should be maintained 
by an.esseneed old fop, whose social successes — and we never heard that 
he had any other— date from the early days of the Regency ? 1 ” 

Lord Culduff was pacing his room angrily when Temple entered, and, 
although nothing would have induced Jiim to show the insolent paragraph 
of the paper, he burst out into a violent abuse of those meddlesome 
Radicals, whose whole mission in life was to assail mm of fiunOy and 
station. 

“In the fiimous revolution of France, sir,’.’ cried he, “they did their 
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work with the guillotine; bat oar cowardly canaille never rise above 
defamation. Yon mast write to the papers about this, Temple. Yon 
must expose this system of social assassination, or the day will come, if 
It has not already come, when gentlemen of birth and blood will refuse to 
serve the Crown. 1 ' 

X came back to tell you that our man has made his escape," said 
Temple, half.trembling at daring to interrupt this flow of indignation. 

44 And whom do you call our man, sir ? " 

“ I mean Rogers — the fellow we have been writing about." 

44 How and when has this happened ? " 

Temple proceeded to repeat what he had learned at the prefecture of 
the police, and read out the words of the telegram. 

41 Let us see," said Lord Culduff, seating himself in a well- cushioned 
chair. 44 Let us see what new turn this will give the affair. He may bo 
recaptured, or he may bo, most probably is, drowned. We then come in 
for compensation. They must indemnify. There are few claims so 
thoroughly chronic in their character as those for an indemnity. You 
first discuss the right, and you then higgle over the arithmetic. I don't 
want to go back to town thiB season. See to it, then, Temple, that we 
reBorvo this question entirely to ourselves. Let Blagden refer every- 
thing to us." 

44 They have sent the news home already." 

44 Oh l they have. Very sharp practice. Not peculiar for any 
extreme delicacy either. But I cannot dine with Blagden, for all that. 
This escape gives a curious turn to the whole affair. Let us look into it 
a little. I take it the fellow must have gone down — eh ? " 

44 Most probably." 

44 Or he might have been picked up by some passing stoamer or by a 
fishing-boat. Suppose him to have got free, he'll get back to England, 
and make capital out of the adventure. These fellows understand all 
that nowadays." 

Temple, Bering a reply was expected, assented. 

44 So that we must not be precipitate, Temple," said Lord Culduff, 
slowly. 44 It’s a case for caution." 

These words, and the keen look that accompanied them, were perfect 
puzzles to Temple, and he did not dare to speak. 

44 The thing muBt be done this wise," said Lord Culduff. 44 It must 
be a 4 private and confidential' to the office, and a 4 sly and ambiguous ' to 
the public prints. I'll charge myself with the former the latter shall be 
your care, Temple. You are intimate with Flosser, the correspondent of tho 
Bell-Wether. Have him to dinner, and be indiscreet. This old Madeira 
hero will explain any amount of expansiveness. Get him to talk of this 
escape, and let out the secret that it was we who managed it all. Mind, 
however, that you swear him not to reveal anything. It would be your 
ntih, you must say, if the' affirir got wind : but the foot was, Lord Culduff 
saw the N^olitans w ere determined not to surrender him, and, knowing 
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what an insult it would bo to the public feeling of England that an 
Englishman was bald as a prisoner at the galleys for an act of heroism 
and gallantry, the only course was to liberate him at any cost and in any 
way. Flower will swear secrecy, but hint at this solntion as the on dit 
in certain keen coteries. Suoh a mode of treating the matter carries 
more real weight than a sworn affidavit. Men like the problem that they 
fancy they have unravelled by their own acuteness. And then it muzzles 
discussion in the House, since even the most blatant Badical sees that it 
cannot be debated openly ; for all Englishmen, as a rule, love compensa- 
tion, and we can only claim indemnification here on the assumption that 
‘ we wore no parties to the escape. Do you follow me, Temple ? " 

“ I believe I do. I see the drift of it at least.” 

44 There’s no drift, sir. It is a full, palpable, well-doliverod blow. 
We saved Rogers ; but we refuse to explain how." 

41 And if he turn up one of these days, and refuse to confirm us ? ” 

44 Then we denounce him as an impostor ; but always, mark you, in 
the same shadowy way that we allude to, our share in his evasion. It 
must be a sketch in water-colours throughout, Temple ; very faint and 
very transparent. When I have rough-drafted my despatch, you Bhall see 
it, Onoe the original melody is before you, you will see there is nothing 
to do but invent the variations.” * • 

44 My lady wishes to know, my lord, if your lordship will step up- 
Btairs to speak to her ? ” said a servant at this conjuncture. 

44 Go up, Temple, and 'see what it is,” whispered Lord CulduiT. 
44 If it be about that box at the St. Carlos, you can say our stay here is 
now most uncertain. If it be a budget question, she must wait till 
quarter-day.” He smiled maliciously as he spoke, and waved his hand 
to dismiss him. Within a minute, — it seemed scarcely half that time, — 
Lady Culduff entered the room, with an open letter in her hand ; her 
colour was high, and her eyes flashing, as she said : — 

44 Make your mind at ease, my lord. It is no question of an opera* . 
box, or a milliner’s bill, bnt it is a matter of much importance that I 
desire to speak about. Will you do me the favour to read that, and say 
what answer Iwhall return to it ? ” 

Lord Culduff took the letter and read it over leisurely, and then 
laying it down, said, 44 Lady Augusta is not a very perspicuous letter- 
writer, or else she feels her present task too much fop her tact ; hot what 
she moans here is, that you should give M« Fracontal permission to 
ransack your brother's house for documents, which, if discovered, might 
deprive him of his title to bis estate. The request, at least, has modesty 
to recommend it.'* 

44 The absurdity is, to my t hinkin g, greater than even the imperii* 
ngpea,* cried Lady Culduff. 44 She says that on separating two gtgeft 
which by signe accident had adhered, of Giacomo Lami’s journal f ---wbo- 
ever Giacomo Land may be,— ice — its being Fracontal and hmaeff*-rh«fS 
discovered that it was Giacomo's habit to epneeal important papers in ip 
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walls where he painted, and in all eases where he introduced his daughter*! 
portrait ; and that, as in the octagon room at Gastello there is a picture of 
her as Flora, it is believed— confidently believed — such documents will 
be found there ns will throw great Hght on the present claim — ” 

“ First of all,* 1 said he, interrupting, “ is there such a portrait ? 11 
“ There is a Flora ; I never heard it was a portrait. Who could tell 
after what the artist copied it ? ” 

“Lady Augusta assumes to believe this story.” 

“Lady Augusta is only too glad to believe what everybody else 
would pronounce incredible ; but thiB is not all, she has the inconceivable 
impertinence to prefer this request to us, to make us a party to our own 
detriment, — as if it were matter of perfect indifference who possessed these 
estates, and who owned Castello.” 

“ I. declare I have heard sentiments from your brother Augustus that 
would fully warrant this impression. I have a letter of' his in my desk 
wherein he distinctly says, that once satisfied in his own mind, — not to the 
conviction of his lawyer, mark you, nor to the conviction of men well 
versed in evidence, and accustomed to sift testimony, but simply to his 
own not very capacious intellect, — : that the estate belongs to Pracontal, 
he’ll yield him up tho possession without dispute or delay.’* 

“ He’s a fool ; there is no other name for him,” said she, passionately. 
“ Yes ; and his folly is very mischievous folly, for he is abrogating 
rights he has no pretension to deal with. It is just as well, at all events, 
that this demand was addressed to us and not to your brother, for I’m 
certain he’d not have refused his permission.” 

“ I know it,” said she, fiercely ; “ and if Lady Augusta only knew his 
address and how a letter might reach him, she would never have written 
to us. Time pressed, however; see what she says here. * The case will 
come on for trial in November, and if the papers have the value and 
significance Count Pracontal’s lawyers suspect, there will yet be time to 
make some arrangement, — the Count would be disposed for a generous 
one, — which might lessen tho blow, and diminish the evil consequences of 
a verdict certain to be adverse to the present possessor.’ ” 

“ She dissevers her interests from those of her late hnsband’s family 
with great magnanimity, I must say.” 

“ The horrid woman is going to many Pracontal.” 

“ They say so, but I doubt it, at least, till he comes out a victor.” 
“How she could have dared to write this, how she could have had the 
shamelessness to ask me , — me whom she certainly ought to know, — to aid 
and abet a plot directed against the estates — the very legitimacy of my 
fajnfiy^is more than 1 can conceive.” , 

“She’s an implicit believer, one must admit, for she says, ‘If on 
examining the part of the wall behind the pedestal of the figure nothing 
•hall be found, she desires no further search. The spot in indicated with 
sueh e xa c tn es s in the journal, that she limits her request distinctly 
ipfhfc" \ . 
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44 Probably she thought the destruction of a costly fresco might well 
have been demurred to/’ said Lady Culduff, angrily. 44 Not but, for my 
part, I’d equally refuse her leave to touch the moulding in the surbase. I 
am glad, however, she has addressed this demand to us, for I know well 
Augustus is weak enough to comply with it, and fancy himself a hero in 
consequence. There is something piquant in the way she hints that she 
is asking as a favour what, for all she knows, might be claimed as 
a right.” 

** Imagin e the woman saying this ! ” 

44 It is like asking me for the key of my writing-desk to see if I have 
not some paper or letter there that might, if published, give me grave 
inconvenience.” 

44 I have often heard of hor eccentricities and absurdities, but on this 
occasion I believe she has actually outdone herself. I suppose, though 
this appeal is made to us conjointly, as it is addressed to me I am the 
proper person to reply to it.” 

44 Certainly, my lady.” 

44 And I may say, — Lord Culduif feels shocked equally with myself at 
the indelicacy of the Btep you have just taken ; failing to respect the tie 
which connects you with our family, you might, he opines, have had some 
regards for the decencies which regulate social intercourse, and *Vhilo 
bearing our name, not have ranked yourself with those who declare them- 
selves our enemies. I may say this, I may tell her that her conduct is 
shameless, an outrage on all feeling, and not only derogatory to her station, 
but unwomanly ? ” 

44 1 don’t think I’d say that,” said he, with a faint simper, while ho 
patted his hand with a gold paper-knife. 44 1 opine the better way would 
be to accept her ladyships letter as the most natural thing in life ftvm her; 
that she had preferred a request which, coming from hn f was all that was 
right and reasonable. That there was something very noble and veiy 
elevated in the way she could rise superior to personal interests and the 
ties of kindred, and actually assert the claims of more justice ; but I’d 
add that the decision could not lie with us, — that your brother, being the 
head of the family, was the person to whom the request must be addressed, 
and that wo would, with her permission, charge ourselves with the task. 
Pray hear me out— first of all, we have a delay while she replies to this, 
with or without the permission we ask for ; in that interval you can inform 
your brother that a very serious plot is being concerted against him ; that 
jour next letter will fully inform him as to the details of the conspiracy, — 
your pr es en t advice being simply for warning, and then, when, if she still 
persist, the matter must be heard, it will be strange if Augustas shell 
not have come to the conclusion that the part intended for him is a 
veiy contemptible one — that of a dupe.” 

44 Tour lordship’s mode may be more diplomatic ; mine would be mom 
direct.” 

44 Which is exactly its demerit, my lady,” said he, with of Us 
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blandest smiles. “ In my craft the great secret is never to give a flat refusal 
to anything. If the French were to ask os for the Isle of Wight, the proper 
reply would be a polite demand for the reasons that prompted the request, 
and a courteous assurance that they should meet with every consideration 
and a cordial disposition to make every possible concession that might 
lead to a closer union with a nation it was our pride and happiness to 
reckqn on as an ally.” 

“ These fallacies never deceive anyone.” 

“ Nor are they meant to do so, any more than the words * your most 
obedient and humble servant ’ at the foot of a letter ; bnt they serve to 
keep correspondence within polite limits.” 

44 And they consume time,” broke Bho in, impatiently. 

“ And, as you observe so aptly, they consume time.” 

“ Let us have done with trifling, my lord. I mean to answer this 
letter in my own way.” 

“ I can have no other objection to make to that Save the unnecessary 
loss of time I havo incurred in listening to the matter.” 

“ That time so precious to the nation you Berve 1 ” said she, sneeringly. 

“ Your ladyship admirably expresses my meaning.” 

“ Then, my lord, I make you the only amends in my power; I take 
my leave of you.” 

“ Your ladyship'B politeness is never at fault,” said he, rising to open 
the door for her. 

“ Has Temple told you that the box on the lower tier is now free — r 
the box I spoke of? ” 

“ He has ; but our stay here is now uncertain. It may be days \ ifc 
may be hours ” 

14 And why was I not told ? I have been giving orders to tradespeople 
— accepting invitations — making engagements, and what not. Am I to 
be treated like the wife of a subaltern in a marching regiment— to hold 
myself ready to start when the route comes ? ” 

44 How I could envy that subaltern,” said he, with an inimitable 
mixture of raillery and deference. 

She darted on him a look of indignant anger, and swept out of the 
room. 

Lord Oulduff rang his bell, and told the servant to beg Mr. Temple 
Bramleigh would have the kindness to step down to him. 

44 Write to Filangieri, Temple,” said he, 44 and say that I desire to 
have access to the prisoner Rogers. , We know nothing of his escape, 
and the demand will embar ra ss — the re, don't start objections, my dear 
boy ; I never play a card without thinking what the enemy will do after 
he scores die trick.” And with this profound encomium on himself he 
dismissed the secretary and proceeded to read the morning papers. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

A Rainy Night at Sea. 

Tjpc absurd demand preferred by Lady August* jn ber letter to Marion 
was a step taken without any authority from Pracontal, and actually 
without his knowledge. On the discovery of the adhering pages of the 
journal, and their long consideration of the singular memorandum that 
they found within, Pfocontal carried away the book to Longworth to show 
him the passage and ask what importance he might attach to its contents. 

Longworth was certainly struck by the minute particularity with which 
an exact place was indicated. There was a rough pen sketch of the 
Flora, and a Bpot marked by a cross at the base of the pedestal with the 
words, “ Here will be found the books.” Lower down on the Bame page 
was written, 44 These volumes, which I did not obtain without difficulty, 
and which were too cumbrous to carry away, I have deposited in this safe 
place, and the time may come when they will bp of value. — Gk L.” 

41 Now,” said Longworth, after some minutes of deep thought, 44 Lami 
was a man engaged in every imaginable conspiracy. There was not 
a State in Europe, apparently, where he was not, to some cxtent/iuom- 
promised. These books he refers to may be the records of some secret 
society, and he may have stored them there as a security against the luke- 
warmness or the treachery of men whose fate might be imperilled by 
certain documents. Looking to the character of Lami, his intense 
devotion to these schemes, and his crafty nature and the Italian fore- 
thought which seems always to have marked whatever he did, I half 
incline to this impression. Then, on the other hand, you remember, 
Pracontal, when we went over to Portshandon to inquire about tip registry 
books, we heard that they had §11 been stolen or destroyed by the rebels 

|U’ 08 ?” 

44 Yes, I remember that well. I had got attached any importance 
to the fyt ; but I remember how much Kelson was disconcerted and put 
out by the intelligence, and how he continually repeated, 4 !fhis is po 
m ; this m np accident.’ ” 

41 It would be a rare piece of fortune if they were the church register** 
and that they contained a formal registry of the marriage.” 

44 But who doubts it ? ” 

“ Say xqther, my 4aar friend, why should anyone believe it l Jut 
thi for one moment whp Montagu Bramleigh was, what was his station 
big remapbet the interval that peparatod hjqftpn 

thf It$«t! pajgtar— a man of a certain ability, doubtlei*. Ie it the top«t 
12My SSBB » % *•* young Englishman $01 in fcw with 

*he baapt^ ha w»nM haw sacrificed hi, ^bolc ambition % 

life to Ida pouion t Ii it not fer more probable, in fe&, that no uaniagi 
whatever united them ? Come, come, Pracontal, this is not, now at leash 
a matter to grow sulky over ; you cannot be angry or fadig n™* ! at mgr 
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frankness! and you'll not shoot me for this slur on your grandmother’s 
fair reputation." 

“ 1 certainly think that with nothing better than a theory to support 
it, you might have spared her memory this aspersion." 

“If I had imagined you could not talk of it as unconcernedly as 
myself, I assure you I would never have spoken about it." 

* “ You seo now, however, that you have mistaken me — that you have 
read me rather as one of your own people than as a Frenchman," said 
the other, warmly. 

“ I certainly see that I must not speak to you with frankness, and I 
shall use caution not to offend you by candour." 

“ This is not enough, sir," Baid the Frenchman, rising and staring 
angrily at him. 

“ What is not enough ? " said Longworth, with a perfect composure. 

“ Not enough for apology, sir ; not enough as “ amende " for an unwar- 
rantable and insolent calumny." 

“ You are getting angry at the sound of your own voice, Fracontal. 
I now tell you that I never meant — never could have meant — to offend 
you. You came to me for a counsel which I could only give by speaking 
freely what was in my mind. This is surely enough for apology." 

“ Then let it all be forgotten at once," cried the other, warmly. 

“ I'll not go that far," said Longworth, in the same calm tone as 
before. “ You have accepted my explanation ; you have recognised what 
one moment of justice must have convinced you of — that I had no intention 
to wound your feelings. There is certainly, however, no reason in the 
world why I should exposo my own to any unnecessary injury. I have 
escaped a peril ; I havo no wish to incur another of the same sort." 

“I don't think I understand you," said Pracontal, quickly. “Do 
you mean we should quarrel ? " 

“ By no means." 

“ That we should separate, then ? " 

“ Certainly." 

The Frenchman became pale, and suddenly his face flushed till it was 
deep crimson, and his eyes flashed with Are. The effort to be calm was 
almost a strain beyond his strength ; but he succeeded, and in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper, he said, “lam deeply in your debt : I cannot say 
how deeply. My lawyer, however, does know, and I will comer with him." 

“ This is a matter of small consequence, and does not press : besides, 
I beg yon will not let it trouble you." 

The measured coldness with which these words were spoken seemed to 
jar painfully on PraoontaTs temper, for he snatched his hat from the table, 
and with a hurried, “ Adieu— adieu, then," left the room, the carriages 
of the hotel Were waiting in the courtyard to convey the travellers to 
the station 

“ Where is the train starting for?" asked he of a waiter. 

“ For Givita, sir," 
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*• Step tip t 6 my room, then) ahd throw my clothes into a porfcmaiiteatl 
— enough for a few days. 1 shall have time to write a note* I suppose 9 '* 

“ Ample, sir. You have forty minutes yet.'* 

Pracontal opened his writing-desk and wrote a few lines to Lady 
Augusta, to tell how a telegram had just called him away, — it might be 
to Paris, perhaps London. He would be back within ten days, ahd explain 
frll - He wished he might haVe her leave to write, but he had not a moment 
left him to ask the permission. Should he risk the liberty 9 What if it 
might displease her ? He was every way unfortunate ; nor, in all the days 
of a life of changes and vicissitudes, did he romembor a sadder moment 
than this in which he wrote himself her devoted servant, A. Pracontal de 
B ramleigh . This done, he jumped into a carriage, and just reachod the 
train in time to start for Civita. 

There Was little of exaggeration when he said he had never known 
greater misery and depression than he now felt. The thought of that last 
meeting with Longworth overwhelmed him with sorrow. When we bear in 
mind how slowly and gradually the edifice of friendship is built up ; how 
many of our prejudices have often to be overcome ; how much of self- 
education is effected in the process ; the thought that all this labour of 
time and feeling should be cast to the winds at once for a word of paferion 
or a hasty expression, is humiliating to a degree. Pracontal had set great 
Btore by Longworth's friendship for him. He had accepted great favours 
at his hand, but bo kindly and so gracefully conferred as to double the 
obligations by the delicacy with which they were bestowed. And this was 
the man whose good feeling for him he had outraged and insulted beyond 
recall. “ If it had been an open quarrel between us, I could have stood his 
fire and shown him how thoroughly I knew myself in the wrong ; but 
his cold disdain is more than I can bear. And what was it nil about ? 
How my old comrades would laugh if they heard that I had quarrelled 
with my best friend. Ah, my grandmother's reputation 1 Ma foi, how much 
more importance one often attaches to a word than to what it represents 1 ” 
Thus angry with himself, mocking the very pretensions on which he had 
assumed to reprehend his friend, and actually ridiculing his own conduct, he 
embarked from Marseilles to hasten over to England, and entreat Kendal 
to discharge the money obligation which yet bound him to Longworth. 

It was a rough night at sea, and the packet so crowded by passengers 
that Pracontal was driven to pass the night on deck. In the haste of 
departure he had not provided himself with overcoats or rugs, and was 
but ill-suited to stand the severity of a night of cold cutting wind and 
occasional drifts of hail. To keep himself warm he walked the deck 
fixr hours, pacing rapidly to and fro : perhaps not sorry aft heart that 
physical discomfort compelled him to dwell less on the internal griefli that 
preyed upon him. One schtaiy passenger besides himself had sough* the 
deck, and he had rolled himself in a multiplicity «f warm wr ap pw g , and 
lay snugly under the shelter of the bumado— a capacious tarpnda tfoafr 
/unmounting all*his other integuments. 
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PraoontaTs campaigning experiences had taught him that the next beat 
thing to being well-cloaked oneself is to lie near the man that is so ; and 
thus seeing that the traveller was fast asleep, he stretched himself under 
his lee, and even made free to draw a comer of the heavy tarpaulin over him. 

•‘Isay/* cried the stranger, on discovering a neighbour; 44 I say, old 
fellow, you are coming it a bit too free and easy. You’ve stripped my 
covering off my legs.” 

44 A thousand pardons,” rejoined Fracontal. “I forgot to take my 
rugs and wraps with me ; and I am shivering with eold. I have not even 
an overcoat.” 

The tone — so evidently that of a gentleman, and the slight touch of a 
foreign accent — apparently at once conciliated the Btranger, for he said, 
“ I have enough and to spare : spread this blanket over you ; and here’s a 
cushion for a pillow.” 

These courtesies, accepted frankly as offered, soon led them to talk 
together ; and the two men speedily found themselves chatting away like 
old acquaintances. 

“ I am puzzling myself,” said the stranger at last, 44 to find out are 
you an Englishman who has lived long abroad, or are you a foreigner ?” 

“ Is my English so good as that ?” asked Pracontal, laughing. 

44 Tho veiy best I ever heard from any not a bom Briton.” 

41 Well, I'm a Frenchman — or a half Frenchman — with some Italian 
and some English blood, too, in me.” 

“ Ah ! I knew you must have had a dash of John Bull in you. No 
man ever spoke such English as yours without it.” 

<( Well, but my English temperament goes two generations back. I 
don’t believe my father was ever in England.” 

With this opening they talked away about national traits and pecu- 
liarities : the Frenchman with all the tact and acuteness travel and much 
intercourse with life conferred ; and the other with the especial shrewdness 
that marks a Londoner. 11 How did you guess I was a Cockney asked 
he, laughingly. 14 1 don’t take liberties with my H.’s.” 

44 If you had, it’s not likely I’d have known, it,” said Pracontal. 44 But 
your reference to town, the fidelity with which you clung to what London 
would think of this, dr Bay to that, made me suspect you to be a Londoner ; 
and I see I was right.” 

41 After all, you Frenchmen are just as foil of Paris.” 

44 Because Paris epitomises France, and France is the greatest of all 
countries.” 

44 I’ll not stand that. I deny it in toto.” 

44 Well, 1*11 not open the question now, or, maybe, you’d make me give 
up this Wadset.” 

44 No. I’ll have the matter out on fitir grounds. Keep the blanket, 
but just jet me h ear on What grounds you claim precedence for Ranee 
befomtiigtad.” 

"Tmloo unlucky in matters of dispute to-day,” spid Pracontal, sadly, 
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“ to open a new discussion. I quarrelled with, perhaps, the best friend I 
had in the world this morning for a mere nothing ; and though there is 
little fear that anything we could say to each other now would provoke ill- 
feeling between us, Til run no risks.” 

“ By Jove ! it must bo Scotch blood is in you. I never heard of Buch 
caution ! ” 

“ No, 1 believe my English connection is regular Saxon. When a 
man has been in the newspapers in England, he need not affect Becreoy or 
caution in talking of himself. I figured in a trial lately ; I don't know if 
you read the cause. It was tried in Ireland — Count Bramleigh de Praoontal 
against Bramleigh.” 

“ What, are you Pracontal ? ” cried the stranger, starting to a sitting 
posture. 

“ Yes. Why are you so much interested ? ” 

“Because I have seen the place. I have been ovor the property in 
dispute, and the question naturally interests me.” 

“ Ha ! you know Castello, then ? " 

“ Castello, or Bishop’s Folly. I know it best by the latter name.” 

“And whom am I speaking to ? ” said Pracontal ; “ for as you know 
me perhaps I have some right to ask this.” ^ 

“ My name is Cutbill ; and now that you’ve heard it, you’re nothing 
the wiser.” 

“ You probably know the Bramleighs ? ” 

“Every one of them ; Augustus, the eldest, I am ultimate with.” 

“ It's not my fault thu! T have no acquaintance with him. I desired it 
much ; and Lady Augusta conveyed my wish to Mr. Bramleigh, but he 
declined. I don't know on what grounds ; but he refused to meet me, and 
we have never seen each other.” 

M If I don’t greatly mistake, you ought to have met. I hope it may 
not be yet too late.” 

“ Ah, but it is 1 We are 1 en pleine guerre ’ now, and the battle must 
be fought out. It is be, and not I, would leave the matter to this issue. 
I was for a compromise ; I would have accepted an arrangement ; I was 
unwilling to overthrow a whole family and consign them to ruin. They 
might have made their own terms with me ; but no, they preferred to defy 
me. They determined I should be a mere pretender. They gave me no 
alternative J and I fight bee -Sere is no retreat open to me." 

“ And yet if you knew Bramleigh ” 

“ Mon cher ; he would not give me the chance ; he repulsed the off er 
I made ; he would not touch the hand I held out to him.” 

“I am that the judge declared that he never tried a cause where 
the defendant displayed a more honourable line of conduct.” 

“That i* all true. Kelson, my lawyer, said that everything they did 
>s*sfraigbtfcrw^ but he said, too, don't go near tit «$» 

don’t encourage any acq uaint a nc e with them, or some sort of 
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tion ; — when nil may become once more litigated, with less light to guide 
a decision and far less chance of obtaining evidence.” 

“ Never mind the lawyers, Count, never mind the lawyers. Use your 
own good sense and your own generous instincts ; place yourself-— in idea 
-^in Bramleigh’s position, and ask yourself, could you act more hand- 
somely than he has dope ? and then bethink you what is the proper way 
to meet such conduct.” 

“ It’s all too late for this now ; don’t ask me why, but take my word 
for it, it is too late.” 

“ It's never too late to do the right thing, though it may cost a man 
some pain to own he is changing his mind.” 

“ It's not that ; it’s not that,” said the other, peevishly, 44 though I can- 
not explain to you why or how.” 

44 1 don't want to hear secrets,” said Cutbill, bluntly; 41 all the more 
that you and I are strangers to each other. I don’t think either of ns has 
had a good look at the other’s face yet.” 

44 I've seen yours, and I don't distrust it,” said the Frenchman. 

44 Good night, then, that’s a civil speech to go to sleep over,” and so * 
saying, he rolled over to the other side and drow his blanket over his head. 

Prucontal lay a long time awake, thinking -of the strange companion he 
had chanced upon, and that still stranger amount of intimacy that had 
grown up between them. I suppose, muttered he to himself, I must be 
the most indiscreet fellow in the world ; but after all, what have I said 
that he has not read in the newspapers, or may not read next week or t v , 
week after ? I know how Kelson would condemn me for this cari xess 
habit of talking of myself and my affairs to the first man I meet on a 
railroad or a steamer ; but I must be what nature made me, and after all, 
if I show too much of my hand, I gain something by learning what the 
bystanders say of it. 1 

It was not till nigh daybreak that he dropped off to sleep ; and when 
he awoke it was to seo Mr. Cutbill with a large bowl of hot coffee in one 
hand, and a roll in the other, making an early breakfast ; a very rueful 
figure, too, was he — as, black with smoke and coal-dust, he propped 
himself against the binnacle, and gazed out over the waste of waters. 

44 Yon are a good sailor, I see, and don’t fear sea-sickness,” said 
Praoontal. 

44 Don't I ? that’s all you know of it ; but I take everything they bring 
me. There's a rasher on its way to me now, if I survive this/’ 

44 I’m for a basin of cold water and coarse towels,” said the other, 
rising. 

44 That’s tvpp points in your fevouy towards having English blood in 
you,” said Cutbill, gravely* for already his qualms were returning ; 44 when 
a fellow tells you he cares for soap, he can't be out and out. a 

he 
no 


This speech was delivered with great when it wae 4we 

eoyfjpe4 himself up, over feee and head, snd m |$p 
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CHAPTER UV. 

The Letter Bag. 

What a mail-bag ! ” criod Nelly, as sbo throw several letters on the 
breakfast-tablo ; the same broakfast-table being laid under a Bpreading 
vine, all drooped and feBtooned with a gorgeous clematis. 

“ I declare,” said Augustus, 11 I’d rather lookout yonder, over the blue 
gulf of Cattaro, than see all the post could bring me.” 

11 This is for you,” said Nelly, handing a letter to L’Estrange. 

He reddened as he took it ; not that he knew either the writing or the 
seal, but that terrible consciousness which besets the poor man in life 
loads him always to regard the unknown as pregnant with misfortune ; 
and so he pocketed his letter, to read it when alone and unobserved. 

“ Here’s Cutbill again. I don’t think I caro for more Cutbill,” said 
Bramleigh ; “ and here’s Sedley ; Sodley will keep. This is from Marion.” 

“ Oh, let us hear Marion by all means,” Baid Nolly. “May I read 
her, Gusty ? ” He nodded, and she broke the envelope. “ Ton lines 
and a postscript. She’s positively expansive this time : — 

« « Victoria, Naples. 

“ * My deab Gusty, •— Our discreet and delicate stepmother has 
written to ask me to intercede with you to permit M. Pracontal to pull 
own part of the house at Gastello, to search for some family papers. I 
have replied that her demand is both impracticable and indecent. Be sure 
that you make a like answer if she addresses you personally. We mean 
to leave this soon ; but are not yet certain in what direction. We have 
been shamefully treated, after having brought this troublesome and 
difficult negotiation to a successful end. We shall withdraw our proxy. 

11 * Yours ever, in much affection, 

“ ‘ Mahon Culduff. 

<(< P.S. — You have heard, I suppose, that CuldufT has presented 
L’Estrange to a living. It’s not in a hunting county, so that he will 
not be exposed to temptation ; nor are there any idle young men, and 
Julia may also enjoy security. Do you know where they are ? ' ” 

* They laughed long and heartily over this postscript Indeed, it 
amused them to such a degree that they forgot all the preceding part of the 
letter. As to the fact of the presentation, none believed it Bead by the 
tight of Cutbill’s former letter, it was plain enough that it was only ono 
of those pious frauds which diplomacy deals in as largely as ^bpery. 
Marion, they were sure, supposed she was recording a bet : but her 
comments on the bet were what amused them most. » 

“I wonder am I a flirt ?” said Julia, gravely. 

“I wonder am I a vicar? ” said George; and once mu Urn laughter 
broke out fresh and hearty. 
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“ Let os have Cutbill now, Nelly. It will be in a different strain. 
He's lengthy, too. He not only writes on four, but six sides of note-paper 
this time." 

‘“Dear Bhahlexoh, — You will be astonished to hear that I travelled 
back* to England with Count Pracontal, or Bramleigh de Pracontal, or 
whatever his name be — a -right good fellow, frank, straightforward, and, 
so far as I see, honest. We hit it off wonderfully together, and became 
such good friends that I took him down to my little crib at Bayswater, — an 
attention, I suspect, not ill-timed, as he does not seem flush of money. 
He told me the whole story of his claim, and the way he came flrst to 
know that he had a claim. It was all discovered bya book, a sort of manu- 
script journal of his great grandfather's, every entry of which he, Pracontal, 
believes to be true as the Bible. He does not remember ever to have 
seen his father, though he may have done so before he waB put to the 
Naval School at Genoa. Of his mother, he knows nothing. From all I 
have seen of him, I'd say that you and he have only to meet to become 
warm and attached friends ; and it's a thousand pities you should leave 
to law and lawyers what a little forbearance, and a little patience, and a 
disposition to behave generously on each side might have settled at once 
and for ever. 

44 4 In this journal that I mentioned there were two pages gummed 
together, by accident or design, and on one of these was a sketch of a 
female figure in a great wreath of flowers, standing on a sort of pedestal, 
on which was written, — 11 Behind this stone I have deposited books or 
documents." I’m not Bure of the exact words, for they were in Italian, 
and it was all I could do to master the meaning of the inscription. Now, 
Pracontal was so convinced that these papers have some great bearing on 
his claim, that he asked me to write to you to beg permission to make a 
search for them under the painting at Castello, of which this rough sketch 
is evidently a study. I own to you I feel little of that confidence that he 
reposes in thiH matter. I do not believe in the existence of the papers, 
nor see how, if there were any, that they could be of consequence. But 
his mind was bo full of it, and he was so persistent in saying, “ If I 
thought this old journal could mislead me, I’d cease to believe my right to 
bo as good as I now regard it," that I thought I could not do better, in 
your interest, than to take him with me to Sedley's, to see what that 
shrewd old fox would say to him. P. agreed at once to go ; and, ghat 
pleased me much, never thought of communicating with his lawyer nor 
asking his advice on the step. 

“ * Though I took the precaution to call on Sedley, sad tell him what 
sort of man P. was, and how prudent it would be to hear him with a 
show of frankness and cordiality, that hard old dog was as stem and as 
unbending as if he was dealing with a housebreaker. He said he had no 
itkitnidlioiks from you to make this concession ; that, though he himself 
Switch ed not the slightest importance to any paper that might be found, 
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were he to be consulted, he would unquestionably refuse this permission ; 
that Mr. Bramleigh knew his rights too well to be disposed to encourage 
persons in frivolous litigation ; and that the coming trial would ieattar 
these absurd pretensions to the winds, and convince M.. Pracontal and 
his friends that it would be better to address himself seriously to the 
business of life than pass his existence in prosecuting a hopeless and 
impossible claim. 

“ ( I was much provoked at the sort of lecturing tone the old man 
assumed, and struck with astonishment at the good-temper and good- 
breeding with which the other took it. Only once he showed a alight 
touch of resentment, when he said, 44 Have a care, sir, that, while dis- 
paraging my proteqqjpgp, you suffer nothing to escape you that shall 
reflect on the honour of those who belong to me. I will overlook every- 
thing that relates to we, 1 will pardon nothing that insults their 
memory.*’ This finished the interview, and we took our leave. “ We 
have not gained much by this step,” said Pracontal, laughing, os we left 
the house. “ Will you now consent to write to Mr. Bramleigh, for I 
don’t believe he would refuse my request ? ” I told him I would take a 
night to think over it, and on the same evening came a telegram from 
Ireland to say that somo strange discoveries were just being made 411 the 
Lisconnor mine ; that a most valuable 14 lode ” had been artificially dosed 
up, and that a great fraud had been practised to depreciate the value of 
the mine, and throw it into the market as a damaged concern, while its 
real worth was considerable. They desired me to go over at once and 
report, and Pracontal, knowing that I should be only a few miles from 
Bishop's Folly, to which he clings with an attachment almost incredible, 
determined to accompany me. 

“ 4 1 have no means of even guessing how long I may be detained in 
Ireland — possibly some weeks ; at all events let me have a line to say you 
will give me this permission. I say 4 give me * because I shall strictly 
confine the investigation to the limits I myself think requisite, and in 
reality use the search as one means of testing what importance may attach 
to this journal, on which Pracontal relies so implicitly ; and in the event 
of the failure — that I foresee and would risk a bet upon-— I would employ 
the disappointment as a useful agent in dissuading Pracontal from farther 
pursuit. 

44 4 1 strongly urge you, therefore, not to withhold this permission. It 
seeoas rash to say that a man ought to furnish his antagonist with a 
to fight him ; bat you have always declared you want nothing but 
an honest, fair contest, wherein the best man should win. Yon base also 
said to me that you often doubted your own actuul sincerity* Yon can 
test it npY» end by a touchstone that cannot deceive* If yon say to 
Praccmty, Them’s the key, go in freely ; there is nothing to hide- 
nothing to fee?,” you will do more to strengthen the ground yon stand on 
than by all the eloquence of your lawyer; ^d if I kuow anything of thU 
Frenchman, he is net the man to make an ill requital to such a ganevoue 
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confidence Whatever yon decide os, replyat once. . I have so time for 
more, but will take my letter with me and add a line when I reach 
Ireland. 

44 4 Lisconnor t Friday Night, 

44 4 They were quite right ; there was a most audacious fraud concocted; 
and a few days will enable me to expose it thoroughly. I'm glad Lord 
Culduff had nothing to say to it, but more for your sake than his. The 
L'Estranges are safe ; they'll have every shilling of their money, and 
with a premium, too.' ” 

Nelly laid down the letter and looked over to where George and his 
sister sat, still and motionless. It was a moment of deep feeling and 
intense relief, but none could uttor a word. At last Julia said, — 

44 What a deal of kindness there is in that man, and how hard we felt 
it to believe it, just because he was vulgar. I declare I believe we must 
be more vulgar still to attach so much to form and so little to fact." 

“ There is but one line more," said Nelly, turning over the page. 

44 * Pwontal has lost all his spirits. He has been over to see a place 
belonging^, a Mr. Longworth here, and has come back so sad and 
depressed ao though the visit had renewed some great sorrow. We have 
not gone to Bishop’s Folly yet, but mean to drive over there to-morrow. 
Once more, write to me. 44 1 Yours ever, 

11 1 T. CUTBXLL.' " 

“ I shall not give this permission," said Bramleigh, thoughtftilly, 
44 Sedley’s opinion is decidedly adverse, and I shall abide by it." Now, 
though he said these words with an air of apparent determination, he 
spoke in reality to provoke discussion and hear what others might say. 
None, however, spoke, and he waited some minutes. 44 I wish you would 
say if you agroo with me," cried he at last. 

“I suspect very few would give the permission," said Julia, 41 but 
that you are one of that fow I believe also." 

41 Yes, Gusty," said Nelly. 44 Refuse it, and what becomes of that fair 
spirit in which you have so often said you desired to meet this issue ? " 

41 What does George say?" asked Bramleigh. “Let’s hear the 
Church." 

44 Well," said L’Estrange, in that hesitating, uncertain way he usually 
spoke in, 44 if a man were to say to me, 4 1 think I gave you a sovereign 
too much in change just now. WiU you search your purse, and see if 
I’m not right ? ’ I suppose I’d do so." # 

44 A^d of oourse you mean that if the restitution rose to giving back 
some thousands a year, it would be all the same ? " said Julia. 

44 It would be harder to do, perhaps — of corpse ; I mean — but I hope 
I coul4 doit." 

41 And I," said Rraipleigh, in a tone that vibrated with feeling , 44 1 
hoped wfefdays back that no test to my honesty oy iqy sincerity irofdd 
bare beef too much fofi^e— thqt all I Ofked oj h* W fjjtf W 
•i^ preva^r-I find ptyfejf now prevaricating with 
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md asking have I a right to do this, that, or t'other ? I declare to heaven, 
when a takes refhge in that self-put question, 4 Hate I the right to 
do something that inclination tells me not to do ? * he is nearer a con- 
temptible action than he knows of. And is there not one here will say 
that I dught, or ought not, to refuse this request ? ” 

“I do not suppose such a request was ever made before," said 
L'Estrange. “ There lies the real difficulty of deciding what one should do." 

“ Here's a note from Mr. Sedley," cried Nelly. “ Is it not possible 
that it may contain something that will guide us ? " 

“ By all means read Scdlcy," said Bramleigh. And she opened and 
read : — 

“ ‘ Dear Sir,— A Mr. Cutbill presented himself to me here last week, 
alleging ho was an old and intimate friend of yours, and showing 
unquestionable signs of being well acquainted with your affairs. , He 
was accompanied by M. Pracontal, and came to request permission to 
make searches at Custello for certain documents which he decided to be 
of great importance to the establishment of his claim. I iff not stop 
to say what I thought, or indeed said, of such a proposal, exceeding in 
effrontery anything I had ever listened to. 

“ 1 Of course I not only refused this permission, but declared Iawould 
immediately write to you, insisting on no account or through any per- 
suasion to yield to it. 

“ * They left me, and apparently so disconcerted and dissuaded by my 
reception that I did not believe it necessary to address you on the subject. 
To my amazement, however, I learn from Kelson this morning that they 
Actually did gain entrance to the house, and by means which I have not 
yet ascertained prosecuted the search they desired, and actually discovered 
the church registers of Portshandon, in one page of which is the entiy 
of the marriage of Montagu Bramleigh and Enrichetta Lami, with the 
name of the officiating clergyman and the attendant witnesses. Kelson 
forwards me a copy of this, while inviting me to inspect the original. My 
first step, however, has been to take measures to proceed against these 
peraons for robbery ; and I have sent over one of my clerks to Ireland to 
obtain dne information as to the events that occurred, and to institute 
proceedings immediately. There can be no doubt as to the guilt of what 
they have done, and I shall push the case to its extreme consequences. 

“ * The important fact, however, lies in this act of registration, which, 
however fraudulently obtained, will be formidable evidence on a trial. 
Yon are certainly not happy in your choice of friends, if this Mr. Cutbill 
be one of them, but I hope no false sentiment will induce yoh to step 
between this man and his just punishment. He has done you an irre- 
parable mischief, and by means the most shameful and inexcusable. I 
call the mischief irreparable, since, looking to the line of argument 
adopted by our leading counsel on the last trial, the*case chLJy turned 
on the discredit that attached to this act of marriage. I cannot therefore 
exaggerate the mischief this discovery has brought us. You must come , 
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over at once. The delay incurred by. letter writing, and the impossibility 
of profiting by any new turn events may take, renders your presence here 
essential, and without it I declare 1 cannot accept any further responsibility 
in this case. 

, “ 4 A very flippant note from Mr. Cutbill has just reached njp. He 
narrate^ the fact of the discovered books, and says, “ It is not too late for 
B. to make terms. Send for him at once, and say that Count P. has no 
desire to push him to the wall.” It is vexy hard to stomach this man's ‘ 
impertinence, but I hesitate now as to what course to take regarding him. 
Let me hear by telegraph that you are coming over ; for I repeat that I 
will not engage myself to assume the full responsibility of this case, or take 
any decisive step without your sanction.' " 

“What could Cutbill mean by such conduct?” cried Nelly. IVDo 
you understand it at all, Gusty ? ” Bramleigh merely shook his head* jn 
tokon of negative. 

“ It all came of the man’s meddlesome disposition,” said Julia. “ The 
mischieyous people of the world are not the malevolent — they only do 
harm with an object ; but the meddling creatures are at it day and night, 
scattering seeds of trouble out of very idleness.” 

“ Ju’s right," said George ; but in Buch atone of habitual approval that 
set all the rest laughing. 

“ I need not discuss the question of permitting the search,” said 
Bramleigh ; “these gentlemen have saved me that: The only point now 
open is, shall I go over to England or not ? ” 

“ Go-by all means," said Julia, eagerly. “ Mr. Sedley’s advice cannot 
be gainsayed.” 

“ But it seems to me our case is lost," said he, as his eyes turned to 
Nelly, whose face expressed deep sorrow. 

“ I fear so,” Baid she, in a faint whisper. 

“ Then why ask me to leave this, and throw myself into a hopeless 
contest ? Why am I to quit this spot, where I have found peace and 
contentment, jfco encounter the struggle that, even with all my conviction 
of failure, will still move me to hope and expectancy ? " 

“ Just because a brave soldier fights even after defeat seems certain,” 
said Julia. “ More than one battle has been won from those who had 
already despatched news of their victory." 

“ You may laugh at me, if you like,” Baid L’Estrange, “ but Julia is 
right there.” * And they did laugh, and the laughter was so far good that 
it relieved the terrible tension of their nerves, and rallied them back to 
ease and quietude. 

“ I see,” said Bramleigh, “ that you all think I ought to go over to 
England ; $nd though none of you can know what it will cost me in feeling, 
I will go.” , ^ 

“ There’s a messenger from the Podeata of Oattaro waiting all this time, 
Gusty, to know about this English sailor they have arrested. The autho- 
rities desire to learn if you will take him off their hands.” 
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u George is my vice-consul. He shall deal with him,’* said Bram- 
liwgh > laughing, 41 for as the steamer touches at two o'clock, I Sh a l l be run 
Sharp to catch her. If anyone will help me to pack, I'll be more than 
grateful.” 

<< We'll do it in a committee of the whole house," said Julia, 41 for 
when a man's trunk is once corded, he never goeB back of his journey." 


CHAPTER LV. 

The Prisoner at Cattauo. 

So much occupied and interested were the little household of the villa in 
Bremleigh’s departure — there were so many things to be done, so many 
iking* to be remembered — that L’Estrange never once thought Of the 
messenger from the Maire, who still waited patiently for his answer. 

• 4 I declare,” said Julia, “ that poor man is still standing in the hall. 
For pity’s sake, George, give him some answer, and send him away." 

“ But what is the answer to be, Ju ? I have not the faintest notion 
of how these cases are dealt with.” 

. “ Let ns look over what that great book of instructions says. I aged 
to read a little of it every day when we came first, and I worried Mrf 
Bramleigh so completely with my superior knowledge that he carried it 
off, and hid it.” 

“ Oh, I remember now. He told me he had left it at the consulate, 
for that you were positively driving him distracted with official details.” 

*• How ungrateful men are ! They never know what good 4 nagging ' 
does them. It is the stimulant that converts half the sluggish people in 
the world into reasonably active individuals." 

44 Perhaps we are occasionally over-stimulated,” said George, drily. 

44 If so, it is by your own vanity. Men are spoiled by their fellow- 
mi, end not by women. There now, you look very much puzzled at that 
paradox — as you'd like to call it — but go away and think ofor it, and say 
this evening if I'm not right.” 

44 Very likely you are,” said he, in his indolent way ; 44 but whether or 
not, you always beat me in a discussion.” 

44 And this letter from the PodestA ; who is to reply, or what is the 
reply to be f ” 

44 Well,” said he, after a pause, 14 1 think ef the two I'd rather speak 
bad Italian than write it. I’ll go down and see the FodestA.” 

44 There's zeal and activity,” said Julia, laughing. 44 Never disparage 
the system of nagging after that. Poor George," said she, as she looked 
after him while he set out for Gattaro, 44 he’d have a stouter heart to ride 
at a six-foot wall than for the interview that is now before him." 

44 And yet,” said Nefy, 41 it was only a moment ago Vu warn talking 
to him about his vanity." 

44 And I might as well hate talked about his wealth. But you’d spoil 
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him* Kelly, if I wasn't here to present it. These indolent men get Into 
tike way of believing that languor and laziness are good' teinper, and as 
George is really a fine-hearted fellow, I'm angry when he Ms back upon 
his lethargy for his character, instead of trusting, as he Could and as he 
onght, to his good qualities." ' 

Kelly Unshed, bnt it was with pieasure. This praise of one the liked 
— liked even better than she herself knew — was intense exgdylheht t6 her. 

Let us now turn to L’Estrange, who strolled along towards Cattaro — « 
now stopping to gather the wild ' anemones whiOh, in eyery splendid 
variety of colour, decked the sward — now loitering to gaze at the blue sea, 
which lay still and motionless at his feet. There was ' that vohzptuohs 
sense of languor in the silence — the loaded perfume of the air — the drowSy 
hum of insect life — the faint plash with which the sea, unstirred by wind, 
washed the shore — that harmonized to perfection with his own nature ; 
and could he but have had Nelly at his side to taste the happiness with 
him, he would have deemed it exquisite, for, poor fellow, he was in love 
after his fashion. It was not an ardent impulsive pasrion, but it con- 
sumed him slowly and certainly, all the same. He knew well that his 
present life of indolence and inactivity could not, onght not, to continue 
— that without some prompt effort on his part his means of subsistence 
would be soon exhausted ; but as the sleeper begs that be may be left to 
slumber on, and catch np, if he may, the dream that has just been broken, 
he seemed to entreat of Fate a little longer of the delicious trance in which 
he now was living. His failures in life had deepened in him that sense of 
humility which in coarse natures turns to misanthropy, bnt in men of 
finer mould mokes them gentle, and submissive, and impressionable. 
His own humble opinion of himself deprived him of all hope of winning 
Nelly’s affection, but he saw — or he thought he saw — in her that love of 
simple pleasures and of a life removed from all ambitions, that led him to 
believe she would not regard his pretensions with disdain. And then he 
felt that, thrown together into that closer intimacy their poverty had 
brought about, ho had maintained towards her a studious deference and 
respect which had amounted almost to coldness, for he dreaded that Bhe 
should think he would have adventured, in their fallen fortunes, on what 
he would never have dared in their high and palmy days. 

“ Well," said he, aloud, as he looked at the small fragment of an 
almost finished cigar, 4< I suppose it is nigh over now I I shall ’have to go 
and seek my fortune in Queensland, or New Zealand, or some fer away 
country, and all I shall cany with me irill be the memory of tins dream — 
fer it is a dream— of our life here. I wonder shall I ever, as I have seen 
other men, threw myself into my work, and effree the thought of mysdif, 
and of my aim poor weak nature, in the higher interests that will press oil 
me lot action." 

'What should he do if men came to him fer guidance, or counsel, Or 
consofetiOta. Could he play the hypocrite, and pretend to give whit he 
had list got? or tell them to trustto what he bitterly knew wasnotthesus- 
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taming principle of his own life ? ** This shall be so no longer/' cried he j 
“ if I cannot go heart and soul into my work, I'll turn farmer or fisherman. 
I'll be what I can be without shame and self-reproach. One week more 
of happiness— -one week — and I vow to tear myself from it for ever." 

As he thus muttered, he found himself in the narrow street that led 
into the centre of the little town, which, blocked up by fruit-stalls and fish- 
baskets, required all his address to navigate. The whole population, too, 
were screaming out their wares in the shrill crieB of the South, and invita- 
tions to buy were blended with droll ■ sarcasms on rival productions and 
jeering comments on the neighbours. Though full of deference for the 
unmistakable signs of gentleman in his appearance, they did not the less 
direct their appeals to him as he passed, and the flatteries on his hand- 
some face and graceful figure mingled with the praises of whatever they 
had to sell. 

Half amused, but not a little flurried by all the noise and tumult around 
him, L'Estrange made his way through the crowd till he reached the dingy 
entrance which led to the still dingier stair of the Podesta s residence. 

L’Estrange had scarcely prepared the speech in which he should 
announce himself as charged with consular functions, when he found him- 
self in presence of a very dirty little man, with spectacles and a skujl cap, 
whose profuse civilities and ceremonious courtesies actually overwhelmed 
him. He assured L’Estrange that there were no words in Italian — nor 
even in German, for ho spoke both — which could express a fractional 
part of the affliction he experienced in enforcing measures that savoured of 
severity on a subject of that great nation which had so long been the 
faithful friend and ally of the imperial house. On this happy political 
union it was dear he had prepared himself historically, for he gave a rapid 
sketch of the first empire, and briefly threw off a spirited description of the 
disastrous consequences of the connection with France, and the passing 
estrangement from Great Britain. By this time, what between the difficul- 
ties of a foreign tongue, and a period with which the poor parson was not, 
historically, over conversant, he was completely mystified and bewildered. 
At last the great functionary condescended to become practical. He pro- 
ceeded to narrate that an English sailor, who had been landed at Bagusa 
by some Greek coasting-vessel, had come over on foot to Cattaro to find 
his consol as a means of obtaining assistance to roach England. There 
were, however, suspicious circumstances about the man that warranted the 
police in arresting him and carrying him off to prison. First of all, he was 
very poor, almost in rags, and emaciated to a degree little short of starva- 
tion. These were signs that vouched little for a man’s character; indeed, the 
Podeett thought them damaging in the last degree ; hut there were others 
still worse. There were marks on his wrists and fwkles whic h showed he 
had lately worn manacles and fetters— —unmistakable • marks which 

the practised eyes of gendarmes had declared mniit have been produced by the 
heavy chains worn by galley-slaves, so that the man was, withoot doubt, ea 
escaped convict, and might be, in consequence, a very dangerous individual* 
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Aa the prisoner spoke neither Italian nor German there were no means of 
interrogating him. They had therefore limited themselves to taking him 
into custody, and now held him at the disposal of the consular authority, to 
deal with him as it might please. 

*! May I Bee him ? ” asked L’Estrange. 

“'By- all means ; he is here. We have had him brought from the 
prison awaiting your excellency's arrival. Perhaps you would like to 
have him handcuffed before he is introduced. The brigadier recom- 
mends it." 

“ No, no. If the poor creature be in the condition you tell me, he can- 
not be dangerous." And the stalwart curate threw a downward look at his 
own brawny proportions with a satisfied smile that did not show much fear. 

The brigadier whispered something in the Podesta’s ear in a low tone, ' 
and the great man then said aloud, — “ He tells mo that he could slip the 
handcuffs on him now quite easily, for the prisoner is sound asleep, and so 
overcome by fatigue that he hears nothing." 

“ No, no," reitorated L’Estrange. “ Let ns have no handcuffs ; and 
with your good permission, too, I would aBk another favour : let the poor 
fellow take his sleep out. It will be quite time enough for mo to see him 
when he awakes." 

• The Podesta turned a look of mingled wonder and pity on the man who 
could show such palpable weakness in official life ; but he evidently felt 
he could not risk his dignity by concurrence in such a lino of conduct. 

44 If your excellency," said he, 44 tells me it is in this wise prisoners are 
treated in your country, I have no more to say." 

44 Well, well ; let him be brought up," said L’Estrange, hastily, and 
more than ever anxious to get free of this Austrian Dogberry. 

Nothing more was said on either side while the brigadier went down 
to bring up the prisoner. The half-darkened room, the stillness, the 
dreary ticking of a clock that made the silence more Significant, all 
impressed L’Estrange with a mingled feeling of weariness and depression ; 
and that straiige melancholy that steals over men at times, when all the 
events of human life seem sad-coloured and dreary, now crept over him, 
when the shuffling sounds of feet, and the clanging of a heavy Babre, 
apprised him that the escort was approaching. 

44 We have no treaty with any of the Italian Governments," said the 
Moire, 44 for extradition ; and if the man be a galley-slave, as we suspect, 
we throw all the responsibility of his case on yon." As he spoke, the 
door opened, and a young man with a blue flannel Bhirt and linen trowsers 
entered, freeing himself from the hands of the gendarmes with a loose 
shake, as though to say, 44 In presence of my countryman in authority, I 
owe no submissionto these." He leaned on the massive rail that framed 
a sort of barrier in the room, and with one hand pushed back the long 
hair tint fell heavily over his face. 

“ What account do you give of yourself, my man ? " said L’Estrange, 
in a tam half-commanding, half-encouraging. 

vou xvm.—-Ho. 108. 8. 
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44 1 have come here to ask my consol to send me on to England, or to 
some seaport where* I may find a British vessel, 11 Said the man, and his 
voice was husky and weak, like that of one just out of illness. 

44 How did you come to these ports ? " asked L'Estrange. 

«« I was picked op at sea by a Greek trabaccolo, and landed at 
Antivari ; the rest of the way I came on foot." 

44 Were you cast away ? or how came it that you were picked tip ?’’ 

44 1 made my escape from the Bagni at Ischia. I had been a galley- 
slave there/’ The bold effrontery of the declaration was made still more 
startling by a sort of low langh which followed his words. 

44 You seem to think it a light matter to have been at the galleys, my 
friend," said L'Estrange, half reprovingly. 44 How did it happen that an 
Englishman shoold be in such a discreditable position ?’’ 

44 It’s a long story — too long for a hungry man to tell," said the sailor ; 
44 perhaps too long for your own patience to listen to. At all events, it 
has no bearing on my present condition." 

44 I’m not so sure of that, my good fellow. Men are seldom sentenced 
to the galleys for light offences ; and I’d like to know something of the 
man I’m called on to befriend." 

44 1 make you the same answer I gave before, — the story wgjnld take 
more time than I have well strength for. Do you know/’ sail he, 
earnestly, and in a voice of touching significance, 44 it is twenty-eight hours 
since I have tasted food ? " 

L’Estrange leaned forward in his chair, like one expecting to heat more, 
and eager to catch the words aright ; and then rising, walked over to the 
rail where the prisoner stood. 44 You have not told me your name," said 
he, in a voice of kindly meaning. 

44 1 have been called Sam Rogers for some time back; and I mean to 
be Sam Rogers a little longer." 

44 But it is not your real name ? " asked L’Estrange, eagerly. 

The other made no reply for some seconds ; and then moving his 
hand carelessly through his hair, said, in a half reckless way, 44 1 declare, 
air, I can’t see what you have to do with my name, whether I be Sam 
Bogers, or— or— anything else I choose to call myself. To you— 1 believe, 
at least— to you I am simply a distressed British sailor/’ 

44 And you are Jack Bramleigh?" said L'Estrange, in a low tone, 
scarcely above a whisper, while he grasped the sailor’s hands, and shock 
them warmly. 

44 And who are you ? " said Jack, in a voice shaken ipif&ttetfftg. 

44 Don’t you know me, my poor dear fellow ? Don’t ytttf 
George L’Estrange?" 

ihnt between emotion and debility, this surprise him ^ 

that lw daggered back a couple of pace*, and taokdowh heavily, not 
feinting, but too weak to stand, too much overcome tb utter. 
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In the year 1405 Leo, Lord of Bdzmital and Blatnie, and brother-in-law 
of the King of Boheinia, confessed himself Solemnly, mid set out with a 
train of forty gentlemen to see 44 all the kingdoms of Christendom, and all 
their noteworthy things, both secular and religious." 

As the Lord of Rtizmital Was a great man, it would have been dero- 
gatory, or perhaps impossible, for him to write the narrative of his own 
travels. But there were two men in his Buite of less dignity, and pro- 
bably of more education, who have each left us a series of rambling jottings 
describing what they saw and did with much naivetS and Some sharp- 
ness of observation. Primarily their journals are amusing, but they are 
also valuable. There were not many men, until the Venetian ambassadors 
began their Bolazioni, who made sketches of their foreign contemporaries ; 
and probably none had seen so many peoples as did the Bohemian Ssassek 
and the Nuremberger Tetzel. They passed through Germany, Belgium, 
England, France, Spain, Portugal, and northern Italy; they have both 
spoken very frankly about their hosts ; they have both -drawn pictures of 
the aspect of the countries ; and their different characters afford excellent, 
opportunity for getting at the truth. 

SsaBsek must have been a courtioT at the small court of Bdzmital. He 
is rather pompous, very vain, very much swayed by the small slights or 
attentions which he received from the different kings whose guest his 
master was ; but good-humoured, willing to admire and to like, and not 
without pretensions to taste. Tetzel was a rougher and less easy-tem- 
pered man, with a lurking dislike to foreign ways, and great impatience of 
the discomforts of travel in semi-civilized countries. He writes so intytfL 
in an aldermanic spirit, his words grow so luscious over a feast, aha mf 
temper becomes so bitter in the frequent register of privations, that one f§ 
tempted to suppose him to have been some Nuremberg banker wrenched 
from his home as a golden milch cow for the journey. * 

Between richness of subject, therefore, and naive display of indiriduH 
character, many an hour can be pleasantly spent over the page! of thd 
two old travellers. But then the condition of this enjoyment is ability 
and willingness to read the bald Latin into which the Bohemian of Ssassek 
Was translated some time after his death, and the znueh more puzzling 
fifteenth century South German in which Tetzel recorded his experiences. 
Ability may Of course he presumed in every reader, but willingness would 
haply a liking for tdl which I will not insult his common sense by 
Supposing to exist, and I shall therefore throw together a few notes on Some 
Of the many matters which suggest themselves for extraction. That any of 
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the old character will be preserved I can scarcely hope ; modem English 
lends itself reluctantly to a reproduction of mediteval style, with its queer 
mixture of freshness and stiffness, of clumsiness and conventionalism. But 
incoherence can at least be preserved, and I shall make no apology for 
following the originals in their own random way. 

It is not worth while to trace the earlier steps of eithor chronicler. * 
Ab Germans, accustomed to German things and manners, they are dry and 
uninterested as long as they remain on German soil. Unknowing of the 
future glories of the house of Brandenburg, they pass carelessly over the 
court at Anspach, and reserve their words for reverential expatiation on 
the relics of the cathedrals of Cologne and Aix. Belgium is the beginning 
of strangeness ; the common objects around them for the first time excite their 
observation, and the tide at Molines and the three hundred windmills at 
Ghent are cursorily mentioned ; but the courtly Bsassek enlarges only upon 
the greatness of the Duke of Burgundy, “ at loast the equal in riches and 
power of any prince in Christendom, lord of fourteen dukes and counts 
innumerable. n From some scattered expressions one fact of greater inte- 
rest may be gleaned. It would not of course bo imagined that in the 
turbulent days of the fourteenth century the country of Brabant and 
Flanders would be cultivated with that exquisite minuteness whiqJk, marks 
the spade husbandry of modem Belgium ; but it is novertheloss surprising 
to be told that the entire space between Mechlin and Ghent and Bruges 
was arid in some places and a marsh in others, and that the whole country 
was so destitute of wood that the guest of the Duke was reduced to bum 
cow-dung for fuel. The great populations of Bruges and Ghent seem to 
have been sharply divided by their walls from a region made desert and 
almost uninhabited by their feuds between each other and their counts. 

From Calais the travellers sailed for England, and after passing Dover, 
which is noticed as being one of the strongest and best aimed fortresses in 
Christendom, they landed at Sandwich, then the great port of entry from 
the Continent. Incidentally, a custom is spoken of as existent there, of the 
tenon of which a faint idea may be formed by old people who can remember 
the habits of almost forgotten watchmen. Eveiy night, from time to time, 
(he streets were paced by a band of men blowing trumpets and horns, and 
shouting in the intervals of their instrumental noise from what quarter 
the wind came and the state of the weather; so that merchants and 
skippers might rouse themselves, if necessary, to gd on board the ships, 
it was very well for the merchants and skippers, but the mind shrinks 
from picturing to itself the misery which must have been suffered by the 
quieter inhabitants of the place. Sandwich has ceased to be a port* 
History does not record, it is truo, that its decadence was connected with 
the habit of trumpeting ; but history rarely condescends to actual causes. 

It is after England is entered that the interest of the journey fairly 
begins. Partly no doubt from the hospitality with which the Baron of 
Blatnie and all his retinue were received, and partly perhaps from the 
freshness with which the first thoroughly foreign country struck upon their 
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untravelled eyes, but partly also, it would seem, from a reasonable estimate 
of its comparative merit, England appears to have impressed Bsassek 
favourably in more points than any other of the many states which he 
traversed. Tetzel, though he places France in higher rank by calling it 
the “ best furnished land which he had seen in his day in everything that man 
can thjnk of,*" honours England by refraining from the querulousness in 
which he usually indulges. His summary of its characteristics, if without 
enthusiasm, is at least without ill temper. He says, — 11 England is very 
small and narrow, but full of villages and towns, of castles and of woods. 
But there are great heaths, bearing willows, underwood, and reeds, and the 
sheep are the staple of the land. They feed on the Bame pastures winter 
and summer. There are many preserves (tiergiirten), with many strange 
beasts, and men bum peat instead of wood ; when they hate not much 
wine, com, or wood, then they bring them in over the sea, and the common 
folk drink a drink called ' al’selpir ’ " — a compound beverage which, like 
the modem porter-beer, must have been created by the imagination of the 
foreigner. When he has said this, that London is full of goldsmiths, and 
that the tomb of St. Thomas of Canterbuxy iff covered with precious stones, 
Tetzel has exhausted England. Not so with Ssassek. His general view 
is only introductory to lengthened particular description. According to 
him, “ England is not flat, but hilly and dense with many woods ; but it 
does not produce black forests " like the pine forests of the Erz Gebirge, 
“ and every wood is belted with a ditch, and the husbandmen in liko manner 
cany ditches round their fields and meadows, and hedge them in, so that 
no one, whether on horse or foot, con pass except along a public road." 
The descriptions differ and could hardly be reconciled, did we not hear that 
in leaving the kingdom the travellers passed over Hounslow and BagBhot, 
vastly larger no doubt in those than in later times, and skirted the New 
Forest to the bare heaths round Poole. Tetzel, taking foreign countries 
only on Bufferance, was content with what he saw ; his companion, more 
careful and liking better, had taken the trouble to inquire. We get a 
proof of thiB elsewhere, when apropos of nothing, he suddenly wanders off 
between a description of the cathedral and of the town of Salisbury, to say 
that England “ is a metal-bearing country. For its inhabitants dig 
silver and copper and tin and lead, and so the land is very rich. More- 
over no small part of their wealth comes to the people from their flocks of 
Bheep, which feed everywhere in immense numbers, and are almost all 
white, with now and then a black one among them. The wool of them is 
exchanged for no little money with foreign merchants, and is exported into 
divers regions." 

The mention of Salisbury may carry us, after his own inconsecutive 
manner, to the art judgments of Ssassek. We' are flattered to learn 
that nowhere dose he think that he has seen more “elegant" monas- 
teries and churches than in England ; and if respect for the grounds of 
his admiration is shaken when he goes on to give us his reasons— 
u for a)| are roofed with load and tin, and their interiors arc wonderfully 
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adorned" — we are restored to confidence and pleasure when weffnd that 
the five churches upon which he dilates are the cathedrals of Canterbury, 
Salisbury, and Burgos, S. Ambrogio at Milan, and St. Mark at Venice. 
With the guarantee for his taste given by so excellent a choice, it is 
pleasant to hear that perhaps the most beautiful pictures which he 
anywhere saw were a Virgin and Child, an Angel opening the Tomb, and a 
Christ returned to Life, in the monastery of Salisbury. Using a formula — 
the equivalent of which is so well known to readers of Vasari, and which 
expresses to the present day the highest admiration of most people — he 
declares that non ficta sed viva video ntur. Illustrated books of the four- 
teenth century are still preserved which render this excellence in painting 
less hard to understand than it would be were we to judge the probabilities 
of the past from the actualities of the present. We are also told, and have 
reason to believe, that nowhere was such sweet and pleasant musio to bp 
heard in those days as in London. It seems that our forefathers, like 
ourselves, were fond of great choruses, though one of sixty voices was 
considered to be exceptionally large. 

It is curious in how many things which we are wont to consider 
modem the old world was like to the new one. No doubt a zoological 
garden of the fifteenth century presented a scene altogether di^jpreut to 
that offered by the Fop’s Alley of the Regent’s Park ; but there is a 
sufficiently strange savour of anachronism in the fact that zoological 
gardens existed at all. One marvels at the wealth in foreign beasts 
which could require two gardens to contain it ; and still more what the 
" diverse kinds*’ of these “ many animals" con have been. Henry I., 
it is tree, bad a Uon and leopards, lynxes and porcupines at Woodstock ; 
and a royal order, requiring the Sheriffs of London to build a house “ for 
our elephant and his keeper,’’ with another which directed that tho white 
bear at the Tower should be allowed to fish in the river at the end of a 
chain, reveal the presence of these animals in the time of Henry HI. ; but 
it is at least not commonly known that any others than lions and leopards 
were habitually kept, and the questions, what were the inhabitants of the 
gardens in 1405, and where did they come from, and how were they obtained, 
mqst it is to be feared remain unanswered. Of Herr Ssassek certainly it 
is vain to inquire. It ip more natural to be told of “ pleasaunces." They 
were pa much the objects of pride then as the creations of Kent or Paxton 
have since become, and as the like were “not t0 be found in other 
regions," no French author could have ventured to antiaipate the writer 
who has lately prpbed with rude criticism or Gallic prejudice our claim s 
to pre-eminence in landscape gardening. The description is vague j 
elegantes horti variis arboribus et herbis instruct! ” might he the first 
rough attempts at laying out with regularity, or they might be enclosures 
measured am) pruned with all the pedantic stiffness of the Jacobean epoch* 
It is still more natural to hear that the cycles of feabion in women's dress, 
through which we etOl live, were going on, and that our countrywoman 
ware as usual rather more ottirkt than those of other nations* The 
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Baron of Rozmital reached England at the highest point in a tide of long 
dream* and tp bis astonishment he beheld the women “ dragging behind 
them vast tails to their gowns, the like of which he pew saw ip any 
other region.*’ 

The old Baron of Eozmital was a sort of royal guest; but 
though . he .was sent to some Claridge’s of the period., he apd his 
attendants were entertained at court in every other way with a frank 
and generous hospitality which has left its mark in his narrative/ “ In 
no country were they held in so great honour. For both by the king 
and by aU his subjects, wherever they went, they were treated in the most 
honourable and the kindest manner.” Every day, while they were in 
London, dinner for fifty was sent from the palace to their inn ; a golden 
medal was given to all knights, a silver one to all the simple folk, ob a 
remembrance of their visit ; and on one occasion, a great party and ball 
— over which Tetgel expatiates lingeringly — were given to them in the 
palace. Edward IV. is himself described as a “ handsome straight- 
limbed man,” with, by the way, /‘the very handsomest household that 
man can find in Christendom.” 

But kincL and hospitable as the English were, and favourably as they 
impressed their guests upon the whole, the tongue of the observant Ssassek 
refhsed to conceal the faults whioh they seemed to him to possess ; and 
an Englishman must be grieved to hear from friendly lips the familiar accusa- 
tion which, as he has flattered himself, was the invention pf French prejudice 
or malice. “ They are men, as it seemB to me,” he says, ** perfidious and 
astute, plotting against the lives of foreigners ; men who bow the knee 
before you, but in whom you place no faith.” Unluckily Bsassek is not 
the only stranger who has spoken in old times of the same quality ; and 
there may be too much reason to fear that we ought to bow our heads in 
contrition, to acknowledge that we were once even as we ore not now, pud 
that the French have been gnilty, not of slander, but of the minor crime 
of failing to discover that we learned to amend our national character. 

London even in those days was great among the cities of Europe, and its 
wealth, its commerce, and its magnitude might well impress a Bohemian then 
as they impress a Russian now. “It is a large and magnificent city,” says 
Bsassek. “ Nowhere have I seen such a number of kites as there ; to kill 
them is a capital offence. There are in its churches twenty gilded 
sepulchres adorned with precious stones ; and in the whole kingdom there 
are not less thmi eighty ; for England is very rich in gold and silver. In 
London there is a great multitude of goldsmiths ; hardly anywhere have I 
seen so many. For, not counting journeymen, there' are 400 master 
workers ; end yet so great is the size and wealth of the city that none of 
them are fjpr idle.” And Tetzel, in his vigorous way, cells it «* A mighty 
and a handsome city ; and one finds great trade there from all lands. In 
the city are very many people and many handworkers, chiefly goldsmiths 
and etaj&sgjMvan, and very beautiful women's ornaments,” tbe ornaments 
being to Teisei’s Nuremberg mind mors important than their weamrf * 
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whom liowever liis more cliivalrouB companion notices in that admiring 
spirit which we are wont to think exceptionally well deserved by our wives 
qyifl sisters. Tfaiglunfl 44 though not large is densely peopled, and is fruitful 
of women virgins excellent in form, as we saw when our lord dined 
with tho king." 

The Lord of Rozmitol, his visit to London finished, was escorted with 
oil due honour to the coast at Poole, embarked on board a king's ship, 
and sailed to St. Malo. The history of his journey through Brittany is a 
mere itinerary. The gardens, the orchards, the meadows of the country, 
and the relics of Saumur, are noticed, but drily and without enthusiasm. 
Nor do the two travellers expatiate upon the court of Bene of Aqjou in the 
fnqnnflr that might have been expected. We learn little but that the king 
was “ a hearty old Handsome man,” which we knew before, and the newer 
facts that ho gathered the good round sum of 40,000 crowns yearly in tolls 
from his bridge at Saumur, and that he had a leopard, some lions, and some 
“ Saracenic goats ” in his Castle of Angers. Whon we pass into France 
description is still dull and meagre. Louis XI. had not the art or tho will 
to loose with feasts and hospitable ways the tongues of frank and largo- 
feeding northerners. The realm is said to be large, the countxy “ abundant 
in eveiything, if any Christian kingdom be abundant ; ” but this grudging 
notice would embrace nearly all we are told of it, had not Tetzcl left 
a close if somewhat malicious portrait of Louis himself. 41 Item, tho 
king is not a tall man ; he has black hair, a brownish skin, the eyes stand 
deep in his head ; he has a long nose and little legs. And they say he 
hates the Germans. And his greatest fondness is for veneiy, and he likes 
being in small towns, and goes seldom to the large ones, and sixty guards 
always lie fully armed before his door ; ” a description which might have 
been put by Andersen into the month of a child in sketching some fabled 
tyrant. 

From the banks of the Loire the Baron of Blatnie travelled southwards 
to Spain, and at his entry into that conntry met with the only serious 
adventure in which he was personally involved. His semi-regal character 
had not the same effect on the contemptuous Spaniards as upon other 
people, and his followers were exposed to constant insults and not 
infrequent dangers. The first moment in which they v touched the 
soil of Spain threatened to put a term to the wanderings of the whole 
party at once. They found the frontier custom-house fortified and 
jealously held by a body of troops, whose business 4it was first to 
reap their own unlicensed gains, secondly to exact the heavy dues with 
which Spain then, as later, endeavoured to destroy her commerce. 
•• As import dues had never in any place been demanded from them 
before," the servants 14 who went forward with the baggage refused' 
payment, erhen the officers immediately seized the goods, and the soldiers 
rushed from the tower to kill the owners.” The insulted train of the 
Baron of Bozmital closed in to the rescue, and a pretty fight was on the 
point of beginning, when the Baron himself rode up, paid the dues, and 
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got off, fortunately thinks Ssassek, for the Spaniards 41 only wanted 
the excuse of one of them being wounded to have killed the party and 
appropriated the baggage.” Exactly two centuries afterwards another 
distinguished traveller, M. Aarssens van Sonlelsdyk, underwent a similar 
experience ; but lapse of time, even in unchanging Spain, had somewhat 
improved file manners of the country. The Royal authority, however 
Incurious as to the fate of common voyagers, was prompt and severe in 
avenging an insult offered to persons of quality. M. von Somelsdyk had 
the satisfaction of burying a corregidor, to say nothing of mere cuBtom-house 
officers, in the sombre depths of perpetual prison. The Lord of Rozmital 
thought it useless even to complain, and it is not wonderful if the impressions 
of travellers accustomed to respect, who found themselves attacked on their 
entrance, insulted commonly by the people, and treated inhospitably by 
the king, should be not altogether favourable to the Spain which gave 
them such a reception. Accordingly a certain acrimony pervades the 
narrative of both Ssassok and Tetzel. Still, there is an obvious effort to 
be fair, and the descriptions are so inherently probable that their truthful- 
ness may certainly be assumed to be also more probable than not. The 
question as to whether travellers in this instance are or are not to be 
depended upon, especially as regards the aspect of the countiy and the 
importance of the towns, is of peculiar interest, because of the light which 
would be thrown by their observations upon a matter of great importance 
in an historical point of view. 

It is commonly believed that the material prosperity of Spain 
under Ferdinand and Isabella was very great, and that the country 
made a start during the short period of their reign which would 
have carried it forward to a first rank in Europe but for the insane 
commercial legislation of the sixteenth century. The alleged prosperity 
iB so considerable that it can only be accounted for by supposing 
that there had been a considerable basis of accumulated wealth and of 
industrial habits to begin upon ; and accordingly the Spaniards delight to 
point to the many thousand looms on which the artisans of Seville were 
employed, to the Spanish agencies at Bruges, to the active commerce of 
Buxgos, to the luxury of the nobles and the townsmen of the fifteenth 
century. On the other hand, there con be no question as to the disor- 
ders which tore the country throughout the fourteenth century, and to a 
still greater degree during more than seventy years of the fifteenth century. 
The great families of Guzman and Bonce de Leon could wage permanent 
war in Andalucia, could fight pitched battles at sea, and bom in another 
encounter 800 houses in Seville. Robber nobles could levy black mail from 
the chief cities of the kingdom, from Burgos, from Salamanca, from Segovia, 
form Valladolid; they could carry off husbandman and buigj^r and sell 
them to the Moors, unpunished unless some confederacy of townsmen were 
powerful enough to attack them in their castles. Famines succeeded to 
plagues which carried off the hands needed to till the soil ; and plagues sne- 
ered to the ihmines which had weakened the strength of the people. These, 
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qad such ♦h™gg as these, cannot be denied. Bat it is tacitly assumed that 
j fre ftp ar ch y and desolation of that period were of too short doration tp effect 
more +-hn.n a delay of progress — perhaps even that in somp strange way 
wealth and eaBe increased side by side with misery and unquiet. 

There is plenty of reason to doubt the existence of such prosperity os is 
alleged both as to the fourteenth century, and as to the epoch of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. But in face of a question such as that which has been indicated, 
the observations of contemporary travellers have an unusual value ; and those 
of Ssassek and Tetzel show little evidence of riches having met their eyes, 
and much evidence that the country had either never been fertile at all, or 
had long remained untilled. Ssassek met with apples and vines in Biscay, 
as one does still ; and afterwards, near Villafuente, on the Duoro, there wus 
again an oasis of cultivated country rich with vineyards. But nowhere else 
does he mention cultivation ; and again and again he expatiates on the great 
wastes of barren land through which he passed. From the frontiers of Biscay 
to Burgos, to Lerma and Rojas, again on the borders of Aragon, and round 
Saragossa and Osera, his eye was met by monotonous stretches covered 
with box, with juniper, with salvia, with rosemary, and with wormwood, 
sure signs of an ungrateful soil from which cultivation had long departed, 
had it ever been there. Once only, between Villafuente and Segpvia, did 
he cross forests of sizo enough to be worthy of remark ; and near Medina 
del Campo the land was bo destitute even of brushwood that the party w ere 
again reduced to bum dung for fuel. Tetzel is more emphatic. From the 
moment of leaving France “ we rode through a poor country called Biscny, 
inhabited by evil and murderous folk. In that land," the high road of 
the northern commerce, be it remembered, “ a man must not bo without 
horses, nor hay, nor straw of his own — nor stable in truth, so bad are the 
wretched inns. They carry wine in goat-skins, and one finds not good 
bread, nor flesh, nor fish in the land, for the people themselves for the 
most part live on fruits." And he ultimately sums up tho conditions of 
Spanish travel in words which certainly show that even in Spain no retro- 
gression in the direction of roughness and defective commissariat arrange- 
ments has taken placo in the last four centuries. “ Also as we went on 
riding many a day we came to market towns and villages, and men 
refused to harbour us, and we had to lie in the field under the open 
heaven. Did we wish to buy drink or bread, or anything else, if we paid 
our money beforehand they would give us wine which had been brou gh t 
over the hills on mules in goat-skins and was hot as a warm batfi. Did 
we wish bread, tbey would give us meal by tbe pound; then we got 
water end made a cake and baked it on hot ashes. Did 
to have something for our horses to oat, we had to go forth nn<| cn$ 
it ourselves, and bring it in ; and wo also had to bqy mille t 
Did we wiA to have meat for ourselves, we found nothing but goat, 
which we had to flay, end we had to buy whatever it wag tp cooked in* 
Ib other Me, f think, the vwy gipuee an treated amt af gegtiew* 
than wfn we fa fyain. Oqe M* bn* seldoqi *#» fMV| 
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or grew ; end ap they have no cows, they seldom eat flesh, and eat, in 
tenth, nothing hut fruit.” Perhaps Tptzel may have been hypercritical 
in complaining that his wine wap not cool enough, but thfljpnerel notion 
which he conveys of the fltnepe of the country for the passage ^ travellers, 
and the picture which he draws of the state of the fbod-mariu^ pnggeatp 
a comparison not altogether flattering between the haughty realm of 
Castile and the dominions of Theodore. In Qlmedo, though the king wap 
present in the town, no less than three attache were made by the mob 
upon the inn where the Germans lodged ; and in Barcelona they were 
warned never to go out unless three were together and folly armed, lest 
they should he kidnapped by the townspeople and sold for slaves to the 
Saracens. Of the Catalans* as a whole, Ssassek summarily disposes 
with the trenchant verdict, “ I know not that X have anything else to pay 
of this province, except that it produces the most ruffianly and perfidious 
of mortals. X have passed through three provinces, inhabited by infidels, 
by barbarians* Saracens, Grenadans, and we were much safer amongst them 
than amongst the Catalans.” If not as vigorous, this passage ip at least 
as abusive as a sentence from Ford. 

The cities of Spain only slightly arrest the attention of the travellers, 
except Burgos, which ip called “ large and elegant,” and of which the 
cathedral meets with due praise; and Madrid, in those days “ a small 
town lying on a hfll.” Barcelona alone seemed to them worthy of notice. 
That, it is true, was “ large end handsome ; its streets were dean* and 
all were paved with stone, sp that the feet did not get muddy.” But the 
bare statement of largeness, even when cleanliness is thrown into the scale, 
is hardly enough to make us believe that Barcelona was the equal of 
Milan or Florence, and Spanish vanity would scarcely be satisfied with less. 
Salisbury can share with it the predipate “ ample,” and Avignon* “ ampli- 
tudine et pulchritudine erimia,” must be held, though confined within the 
walk which still exist, to have excelled it in population and magnificence. 

From Spain the Baron of Bozmital went on to visit the King of 
Portugal, to whom he had a letter from his sifter, the Empress of Germany. 
The two chroniclers give a very different account of this part of the voyage, 
Tetsel says but little about either country or people, and by what he does 
pay would leave the impression that Portugal must have been worse than 
Spain ; in foot, by for the most backward district in Europe. “ It is an 
utterly poor and uncivilised land and people. One finde nothing to cat or 
drink for man or beast. Men make no roads in the land. There pass 
often four or five yean without any traveller coming through the land, and 
people build if holes of the mountains under the earth.” Ssassek, on the 
other hand* tired of the barren wastes of Castile, revels in the chestnut 
woods, in the patches of com* in the vines along the hills, in the pome- 
granates* the oranges* the leinons* in the greet forests of oek. * He eeanet 
enlarge upon the grantor or (he richness of the towns ; but he ia 
totffctad with the fee*pite% of the eourt, and gives a long aeeonnt of the 
etoje# Ua Master there, the honour* which worn heaps* upon him, an* 
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the cordial friendliness in which he at last parted with the king. 
Incidentally, in describing the final interview and the presents which were 
given to the baron, he glides into some gossip about negroes, from 
which we may learn something more than we knew before of the 
early history of slavery. Although the first negroes imported into the 
Peninsula are said to have been brought home by Antonio Gonqalvez, 
in 1442, the trade seems to have so much developed in the few years 
which had since elapBed, that no less than a hundred thousand were then 
supposed to be living in Portugal. Estimates of number in that age are 
never trustworthy ; but that the blacks, whatever their actual total, must 
have been numerous, is evident, if it be true that the town of Evora was 
almost peopled by negroes and Saracens in equal proportions — 8000 of 
each it is said — and from the fact that the former had already been seen, 
though rarely, in Germany. And, in speaking of Lisbon, Ssassek says, 
“ There are many infidels in that city, who are sold by the Christians, for 
every year many thousands of them are brought thither as captives, and 
are bought and sold in the place," — “ from whose sale the king derives 
more profit than from the other revenues of his whole kingdom." “ A 
negro boy costs twelve or thirteen dollars, a full-grown man much more." 
It might already have been said of negro slaves, as Bodin wrote a hundred 
years later, that the King of Portugal “ en tient des haraz comme des bestes." 

The return journey was through Spain ; then Languedoc, which is 
described as 44 a province, rich, and sown with froquent cities and 
castles to Avignon, of which he not only celebrates the greatness in the 
general terms already quoted, but notices more specially for the perfect 
construction of its walls, for the magnifioence of the Papal palace, and the 
fineness of the bridge over the Rhone. Thence the baron passed by 
Exnbrun, where the size of the mountains excited wonder unmingled, as 
was the fashion of the time, with any admiration, to Turin by the Mont 
Genevre which as the newness of the Alps had already worn off is 
dismissed unnoticed even by namo. We are reduced to guess, from the 
resting places mentioned before and after, at what point the chain was 
passed. In the fruitful plain of the Po, however, the tongue of Ssassek is 
loosed onee more. Drunk with the richness of the land, he bursts into a 
strain iff what for him is eloquence. He tells of the vines trained from 
tree to tree, of the grain ripening beneath, of wine and apples and com 
yielding their crops together from the same earth ; he declares that all the 
44 land is fruitful, all the cities beautiful ; " and he points out 44 the frequent 
castles ” — for fortification was a necessary elemont then in a truly peaceful 
landscape— 44 and the innumerable forms, for the most part walled end 
capable of defence." As the travellers neared Milan, they waited for a 
couple of days till they should receive an answer to a meswge^llch was 
sent on to announce their arrival to the Duke. Th^ plaoe which they chose 
to zest in bed a name. unheard of for long afterwards, f#w well known 
enough — M ag ent a ; at that time it seems to have been a town of some 
size, the capital of a district. On the return of the answer from Milan, in 
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charge of ducal heralds, they broke up for Magenta, were met outside the 
city by the brother of the. Duke, conducted by him to an inn which they 
found already occupied by cooks and musicians, and settled down for a 
while to admire the town, so great that “ it deserves to be placed amongst 
the greatest jof Christian cities ; ” and the women, “ than whom" Ssassek 
“has seen hardly any more lovely in any region" through which he 
travelled. Milan was the last place of consequence in which he stayed, 
except Venice, as to which he is unaccountably silent ; and gradually as 
he gets into Germany, he elapses into the dry outness of expression with 
which he begins the story of his journey. What became of the Lord of 
Boamital we are left for the most part to imagine ; that he was attacked by 
that disease of restlessness which afflicts everyone who has travelled may 
be concluded from a few fragments of an itinerary of the Holy Land 
appended to the narrative of Ssassek ; but whether his opinion that the 
Catalans were the most scoundrelly of mortals was confirmed, or modified, 
by further communication with Mohammedans, and what were the impres- 
sions which his followers brought back from the East, no one has said for 
our profit or amusement. 

The shadowy centre of the train of forty gentlemen never emerges 
again into the qualified prominence which he had as the lay figure upon 
which Tetzel and Ssassek hung their robes of description ; and if the fancy 
chooses to follow him into after life the great Baron of Bozmltal may, 
perhaps, most appropriately be pictured as a stately nonentity at the 
Council Board of Bohemia, enforcing little-listened-to advice by reference 
to his experience of all the kingdoms of Christendom, and leaving his 
estates to be testily administered by the mercantile instincts of his 
Nuremberg vassals. 
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The following version of the first canto of the great Italian medieval 
poem of Dante is given as a specimen of what I conceive should be the 
form adopted for a complete version of the whole, if undertaken by one 
desirous of presenting in our own languogo, not merely a translation pre- 
serving accurately the sense, but a faithful.echo (so far as is consistent 
with the resources of our language) of the sound of the original ; a con- 
dition which I cannot help regarding as a very important element in 
metrical translation. I hope I shall not be held too presumptuous in 
considering the latter requisite as unduly disregarded in thq t&o J>est 
translations of the whole poem with which I am acquainted — those of 
Carey and Professor Longfellow. Both are excellent in point of careful 
rendering, and, as regards harmony and fluency of versification, unim- 
peachable. But the blank verse in which both are embodied, though it 
has the advantage of offering every facility for a faithful reproduction of 
the sense of the original, fails altogether (and as a matter of course, and 
of deliberate choice) in conveying to the reader's mind that perception of 
delicate interlacing which the terza rima of Dante interfuses among the 
rich and noble effects of his general design and colouring ; as if in some 
gorgeous piece of tapestry representing some heroic action, the artist 
should impose on himself (and successfully carry out) the condition of 
executing each stitch in some curious and intricate chain-work. The 
version of Professor Longfellow, it iB truo, by grouping the linos into 
* triplets, makes some attempt to convey, at least to the eye of the reader, 
the notion of a triple combination in the abstract. But the peculiar and 
highly artificial intertwining of Dante's triplets is no otherwise to be con- 
veyed than by his own mechanism — that is, by the adoption of a triple 
system of rhymed terminations, overlapping each other like the slates 
on a roof, each one projecting beyond the other by only one-third of its 
length. To mutate this structure consistently with the other conditions 
requisite for a successful translation is by no means ^easy ix^oor language, 
which is far from being so abundant in homophonoua terminations m 
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to afford a copious choice for the expression of a perfectly definite senso 
within a definite compass pf words ; and it would he simply impossible, 
if to this condition were superseded that which in the- Italian creates no 
difficulty, viz., that all the rhymes shall be dissyllabic. This, accord- 
ingly, is-' not attempted in the version which is here submitted; sub- 
mitted, in the hope that some one more competent to the task may 
be induced by it to give us the entire of this extraordinary poem on the 
same plan. 

Towaud the middle of life’s onward way 
I came upon a forest dark and dreer> 

Out of the path direct and far astray. 

Oh 1 dire it were to tell, pud dread to Jifar 
The roughness of that savage wilderness, 

Whose very thought still makes me shrink with fear- 
Death's self hath hardly more of bitterness. 

Yet, since among its miseries good befel, 

Th’ eventful story may I not suppress. 

How first I entered there I cannot tell ; 

Such drowsy torpor o’er my senses stole 

That from the rightful road my footsteps fell. 

But when I reached at length a craggy knoll 
Which closed the valley desolate and lone, 

That struck such terror to my fainting soul, 

I raised my eyes, and saw its airy cone 
Gleaming already with that Planet’s ray 

Which leads through ev’ry path the wun<Trpr pn. 

That sight chaBod somewhat of the fear away, 

Whose deadly weight oppressed my heart so sore 
That long, long night, I passed in such dismay* 

And as some wretch wave-tossed upon the shore, 

Breathless and faint out-struggling, turns him round 
And scans the perilous ocean's wild uproar, 

E’en bo my soul, still dizzy and astound 
Turned, and that dismal tract in thought retraced 
(For none with life reerpss its fetal bound). 

Besting awhile, till, with fresh vigour braced 
I rose; and up that desolate hill-side 

— Th$ lower feot behind mors drml y placed— 

Toiled on ; jtyit Q& tty? fife I 
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A panther, lithe, and framed for supple grace, 
Clothed in the glories of a speckled hide, 

Who turned him not, nor fled before my face : 
Nay, seemed so fiercely bent to bar my way 

I paused, and oft would fain my steps retrace. 


'Twas morning's prime ; and now the sun, with ray 
All-cheering, 'gan to mount : and with him rose 
Those stars, his bright companions in that day 
When Love Divine from which Creation flows 
Bade all these glorious works its pow’r declare. 

And now some hope within my bosom grows 
Inspir’d by that gay creature's glossy hair. 

The dawn of morning, and the season sweet : 

But not to last ! Full Boon 'twas changed to fear 
At what came next. A lion seemed to meet 
My startled gaze. Upon me full, with head 

Upraised, he came, in rav'ning hunger's heat, 

So that the very air seemed filled with dread : 

And by his side a she-wolf, gaunt and lean, 

With ev'iy form of want discomforted, 

Who long to many a realm a scourge had been. 

So diro she seemed, such terror to my soul 

Shot, darting from her eye so fierce and keen, 

I lost all hope to reach the wished-for goal : 

And as to one who wealth hath gained by toil 

The time arrives when he must lose the whole, 
Which in his heart breeds anguish and turmoil : — 

So felt I, while that beast, no peace who knows, 
little by little forced me to recoil, 

86re press'd, to where the sun in silence goes. 

To lower ground thus driv'n by such constraint, 

Before my eyes the form of One arose 
Whose voice by long disuse of speech was faint. 

Him in that waste no sooner did I see 

Than “ Oh ! have pity ! " (thus I made my plaint :) , 
44 If not a shade, but living man thou bo." 

“ Man ones I was," he said, “ though such no move. 

My parents both were born in Lombardy, 
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Both them and me the soil of Mantua bore 
Years before Julius fell. My home I made 

In Borne, when mild Augustus ruled of yore, 

While men to false and lying demons prayod. 

A poet I : and sang in deathless lore 

That pious chief who, when in ashes laid 
Proud Dion sank, his sire Anchises bore. 

But thou ? Why seek those scenes of former pain ? 
Why shrink’st thou that delightful mount t* explore 
The source of bliss, where joys eternal reign ? ” 

“ And art thou then that Virgil, that full spring 
From whence of poesy so rich a vein 
Hath welled 9 " Deep awe my brow o'ershadowing 
Thus spake I : “ Of all bards the pride and light ! 

May the long study and deep love I bring 
To all thy works avail me in thy sight. 

Sought out and pondered with a zeal so warm. 

My master thou — my pattern — my delight ! 

From theo alone have I imbibed that charm 
Of style which glory round my name hath poured. 

See’st thou yon beast, the cause of my alarm, 
DluBtrious sage ? Oh ! now thine aid afford 
To 6ave me ; for she makes each pulse and vein 

To throb.” — “ Borne other way must be explored, 1 * 
He said, while tears, unable to refrain, 

I shed, “ if thou desire to quit this place ; 

For by that beast the path beset, in vain 
Might any living thing attempt to pass. 

Obstruction, e'en to death, would she oppose : 

So fierce her nature is — so fell, so base. 

And still her appotite by feeding grows, 

Nor e’er was satisfied her craving will. 

In wedlock no restraint of kind she knows 
To many joined — and shall do more ; until 
A dog shall come, to end her life in pain. 

No thirst for gold or land His breast shall fill 
But Wisdom’s love, and Virtue's. His domain 
One Feltro from the other shall divide. 

Through him in peace shall rest Italia's plain, 

That land for which the chaste Camilla died, 
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Nisus, Euryalus, Turnus, mot their death. 

By him through ev’ry city for and wide 
Chased, she shall soek her native hell beneath 
From whence she rose, by hate and envy freed. 

Wherefore, mo thinks, thee more advantageth 
To follow in the path where I shall lead 
And through th’ eternal space thy progress guide 

To realms whence ever hopeless shrieks proceed ; 

Whore spirits of old their punishment abide 
So that each longs a second death to dio. 

Those, too, content, if thereby purified, 

Awhilo in fire to dwell, until on high 
Their time at length expired, they join the blest. 

But, would 1 st thou mount to that bright seat of joy, 

Choose thou some worthier spirit for such quest, 

With whom I then must leave thoe for this cause, 

That He, whose sov’reign will none daros contest, 

Forbids that I, rebellious os I was, 

Up to His city any soul should lead. 

Supreme throughout, there He declares His laws ; 

There is His citadel, His lofty seat. 

0, happy whom He chooseth there to go 1 11 
Then thus I answered, “ Poet, I entreat 
And pray thee, by that God thoq didst not know, 

(So that I may avoid such bitter fate) 

There, where thou speakst of, thou the way would' st show, 
And give me to behold St. Peter's gate. 

And those who suffer such extreme of woe." 

Then moved he on. His steps I followed straight. 


J. F. W. HBRSCHEL. 
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It is related in the Tim am of Plato that the ancient Egyptians held 
the world to be liable to occasional widely extended catastrophes, by which 
the gods checked the evil propensities of men, and oleansed the earth from 
guilt. Conflagrations, deluges, and earthquakes were the instruments of 
the wrath of the offended gods. After each catastrophe mankind were 
innocent and happy, but from this state of virtue they gradually fell away 
until their accumulated offences called for new judgments. Then the gods 
took council together, and, unable to bear with the multiplied iniquities of 
the human race, swept them from the earth in some great cataclysm, or 
sent a devouring flame to consume them, or shook the solid earth until hills 
and mountains fell upon and crushed the inhabitants of the whole world. 

One can understand how the confused records of great catastrophes, in 
which all, or nearly all, the inhabitants of wide districts were destroyed, should 
in the course of time lead to the formation of such views as Plato has 
described. And, indeed, it is not in one nation alone that we find theories 
of this sort prevalent. In the Institutes oj Menu the Hindoos are taught 
that at the end of each of those cycles of ages which are termed the 
“ days of Brahma," all forms of life are destroyed from the earth by a 
great conflagration, followed by a deluge which inundates heaven itself. 
The mythical legends of the Chinese refer to similar viewB, which appear 
also in the Babylonian and Persian cosmogonies. The Chaldeans taught 
that when the planets are all conjoined in Capricorn the earth will be 
overwhelmed by a flood, and that when a conjunction of this sort takes 
place in Cancer the earth will be destroyed by fire. 

In the present age, when the network of telegraphy brings all parts of 
the earth into dose inter-communication, we are not likely to trace, even in 
the moat wide-spread disasters, the approaching destruction of our globe. 
The same day which brings the intelligence of some desolating catastrophe 
brings evidence also that the devastation is but local. We are Beldom in- 
formed of simultaneous, or nearly simultaneous, events happening in widely 
separated regions of the earth’s surface. Accordingly, we are seldom led 
to dread the occurrence of any widely devastating series of catastrophes. 

Bui certainly events have happened during the past few months which 
might lead nervously disposed persons to imagine that the inhabitants of 
the earth are not perfectly safe from wide- spread destructive agencies. The 
same week that brought news of the great hurricane whioh ravaged the 
West Indian Isles, brought also the account of destructive hurricanes in 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans. Then followed the series of earthquake 
•hocks which have inflicted such injury on the already much-tried inhabit- 
ants of Si Thomas, and whioh still continue to be felt at intervals. Next 
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we hear of an earthquako in Somerstshiro, then in Malta, then in Egypt, 
then at Formosa, then in St. Salvador ; and now, almost as we write, the 
bed of the Pacific is violently shaken, and hundreds of the inhabitants of 
the Sandwich Islands are destroyed by a violent uprush of molten matter. 
During all this time Vesuvius continues in violent eruption. 

Thus it has happenod that wo have heard a great deal lately of cer- 
tain speculations — recently ventilated by an American philosopher — which 
threaten the earth with complete annihilation. According to these views 
there is one great danger to which we are at all times liable — the risk, 
namely, that some large volcanic vent should be formed beneath the 
bosom of ocean. Through this vent the sea would rush into the interior 
of the earth, and being forthwith converted into steam by the intense sub- 
terranean heat, would rend the massive shell on which wc live into a 
thousand fragments. 

'Whether it is possible or not that such an event ns this should take 
place, we shall not here stay to inquiro. Let it suffice that the risk — if 
there be any — is no greater now than it has been any time during thousands 
of past years. 

But, certainly, if there is any source from which the inhabitants of 
earth may reasonably dread the occurrence of widely devastating catas- 
trophes, it is from earthquakes. It is related that for full six months 
after the great earthquake of Lisbon, Dr. Johnson refused to believe in 
the occurrence of so terrible a catastrophe. 44 He spoke half jestingly,” 
Macaulay thought — it is not easy to see on what grounds. To us it 
seems far more probable that Johnson heard with natural wonder and awe 
of the destructive effects of this fearful convulsion ; and that for awhile ho 
could scarcely believe that the extent of the disaster had not been 
exaggerated. It would be well if, indeed, the powers of earthquakes 
were less tremendous than they have been repeatedly shown to be. 
“There is,” says Humboldt, “no other outward manifestation of force 
known to us — the murderous inventions of our own race included — 
through which, in the brief period of a few seconds or minutes, a larger 
number of human beings have been destroyed than by earthquakes.” 
Lightning and storm, war and plague, are but weak and inefficient agents 
of destruction in comparison with the earth's internal forces. 

And as earthquakes surpass all other phenomena as agents of sudden 
destruction, so the impression which they produce on those who for the 
first time experience their effects, is peculiarly and indescribably awful. 
Men of reputed courage speak of a feeling of 44 intolerable dread ” produced 
by the shocks of an earthquake , 44 even whon unaccompanied by subterra- 
nean noises." The impression is not that of simple fear, but a feeling of 
absolute pein. The reason seems for awhile to have lost the power of 
separating real from imaginary causes of terror. The lower animals, also, 
are thrown into a state of terror and distress. 44 ft wine and dogs," says 
Humboldt, 11 are particularly affected by the phenomenon of earthquakes." 
And he adds that “ the very crocodiles of the Orinoco, otherwise as dumb 
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as our little lizards, leave the shaken bed of tho stream and run bellowing 
into the woods.” 

Humboldt’s explanation of tho peculiar sensations of alarm and awe 
produced by an earthquake upon those who for the first time experience 
the .effects of the phenomenon, is in all probability the correct one. “The 
impression here is not,” he says, “ the consequence of the recollection of 
destructive catastrophes presented to our imagination by narratives of 
historical events ; what seizes us so wonderfully is the disabuse of that 
innate faith in the fixity of the solid and sure-set foundations of the earth. 
From early childhood we are habituated to the contrast between the mobile 
element water, and the immobility of the soil on which we stand. All the 
evidences of our senses have confirmed this belief. But when suddenly 
the ground begins to rock beneath us, the feeling of an unknown mysterious 
power in nature coming into operation and shaking the solid globe arises 
in the mind. The illusion of the whole of our earlier life is annihilated 
in an instant.” 

Use habituates the mind to the shocks of earthquake. Humboldt 
found himself able after awhile to give a close and philosophic scrutiny to 
tho circumstances attending tho phenomenon which had at first impressed 
him so startlingly. And he tells us that the inhabitants of Peru think 
scarcely more of a moderate shock of earthquake than is thought of a 
hail-storm in tho temperate zone. 

Yet the annals of earthquakes are sufficient to give rise to a feeling of 
dread, foundod, not merely on the novelty of the event, but on a knowledge 
of the powers of the oarth’s internal hearings. The narratives of some of 
tho great earthquakes afford fearful evidence on this point. 

In the first shock of the great earthquake of Lisbon (November, 1755) 
the city was shaken to its foundations. The houses were swung to and fro 
so violently that the upper Btories fell at once, causing a terrible loss of 
life. Thousands rushed to the great square in front of St. Paul's Church, 
to escape the reach of the tottering ruins. It was the festival of All Saints, 
and all the churches had been crowded with worshippers. But when the 
terrified inhabitants reached the square they found that the great church 
of Bt. Paul's was already in ruins, and the immense multitude which hod 
thronged its sacred precincts were involved in its destruction. Such of 
the congregations of the different churches as had escaped rushed to the 
banks of the Tagus for safety. There were to bo seen priests in their 
sacerdotal vestments, and an immense crowd of people of all ranks and 
ages, praying to Heaven for meroy. As they prayed there came the second 
shock, scarcely less terrible than the first. The church on the top of 
St, Catherine's Hill was rocked to and fro till it fell, crushing in its fell 
a great multitude which had sought that height for safety. 

But a fer more terrible catastrophe was at hand. As the banks of the 
river resounded with the Mmrire of the terrified supplicants who had 
crowded thither for safety, there was seen to pass over the wide expanse 
of the stream (here four miles broad) a strange heaving swell, though no 
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wind Stirred the air. The waters seemed to be drawn away to meet a vast 
wave which was now first observed to be bearing down upon the devoted 
Ctowd. They strove to fly but the wave swept too rapidly onwards. 
The whole multitude was overwhelmed in a moment. A magnificent quay 
lately btiilt at a great expense, was engulfed with all who had crowded on 
ft for refuge. Numberless vessels, also, which were anchored on the river 
and were now full of terrified people — seeking oh On unstable element the 
Security which the solid earth denied them — wore sucked down by the 
tremendous wave and not a trace of them was ever afterwards seen. 

A third shock followed, and again the river was swept by a gigantic 
wave. Bo violently was the river moved that vessels which had been 
riding at anchor in deep water were flung upon the dry ground. Other 
shocks and other inroads of the river-water followed, each working fresh 
destruction, insomuch that many began to believe that 11 the city of Lisbon 
was doomed to be entirely swept from the face of the earth." 

It would be out of place to describe hero at length how fire and 
pestilence came successively to complete the desolation begun by the 
earthquake's ravages. The terrible Story has been narrated elsewhere. 
But what remains to be mentioned gives ns startling evidence of the^ertfble 
energy of the earth’s subterranean forces : — 

The mountains Arrabida, Estrella, Julio, Marvan, and Cintra, some of 
the largest in Portugal, were shaken from their very foundations, they 
opened at their summits, and hnge masses were flung into the neighbouring 
valleys. Flames and smoke were emitted from the openings. But much 
farther away the effects of the great convulsion were experienced. It has 
been computed, says Humboldt, that a portion of the earth’s surface four 
times greater than the whole extent of Europe was Simultaneously shaken. 
On the coasts of Sweden and on the Bhores of the Baltic, far away across 
the Atlantic to the Antigua Islands, at Borbadoes and Martinique, and, 
atfll farther off, in the great Canadian Lakes, the movement was sensibly 
felt. A vast wave of inky blackness swept over the West Indian seas, 
rising twenty feet above the level of the highest tides. In Algeria the 
earth was as violently shaken as in Portugal, and eight leagues from 
Morocco a village with 8,000 inhabitants was swallowed up. 

The shocks felt at sea were so violent that captains who experienced 
them thought their ships had struck the solid grennd. A ship 120 mifei 
to the west of St. Vincent was so violently shaken that the men wet* 
thrown half a yard perpendicularly upwards from the deck. Lakes and 
rivets in England Were strangely agitated. The water In Lodh Lomond 
suddenly nose against the banks without apparent cause, ahd ikes it 
suddenly idbsided — the vibration of the earth’s surface having traveWd 
from Lisbon to Scotland at the irate of twenty miles a minute! 

It has hedn calculated that in Lisbon a)one 60,0Q0 persons perished 
within the brief space bf six minutes. But there have been other birth- 
quakes in which even this terrible destruction of life has been sti$tiiSd. 
Id 1698, 100,000 persons fall victims to the great Sicilian earthquake, and 
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upwards of 800;000 persons are supposed to have perished in the great 
earthquakes which desolated Antioch in the sixth and Seventh centuries. 
It has been estimated that within the last 4,000 years five or six millions 
of human beings have perished through the effects of earthquakes. 

It .is related that in the great earthquake of 1747 all the inhabitants of 
the town of Oallao were destroyed, save one. The man who escaped, 
standing on a fort which overlooked the harbour, saw the Sea retire to a 
distance and then return like a vast mountain in height. “ He heard a 
cry of Miserere rise from all parts of the city,” and m a moment all waB 
silent — where the town had once flourished there was a wide sea. But the 
sarto wave which overwhelmed the town drove past him a Small boat, into 
which he flung himself, and so was saved.* 

Ho earthquake has ever happened, the circumstances attending which 
have been so carefully noted as was the case with the earthquake of 
Calabria in 1788. This celebrated earthquake began in February, 1788, 
and lasted until the end of 1766. The first shock threw down, “ in two 
minutes, nearly every house in all the cities, towns, and villages, from the 
western flanks of the Apennines in Calabria Ultra to Messina in Sicily, 
and convulsed the whole country." The second took place seven weeks 
later, and was scarcely less violent. Sir Charles Lyell mentions that “ the 
great granite chain which passes through Calabria from north to south and 
attains the height of many thousand feet, was shaken but slightly by the 
first shock, but rudely by those which followed.” 

The manner in which a large extent of country was permanently 
affected by this earthquake is very well worth noticing, as affording an 
excellent illustration of the mode in which earth-waves travel. 

The Apennines are formed 'for the most part of massive and hard 
granite, with steep inclines, upon the base of which lie those Btrata of sand 
and clay which form the Calabrian plains. These plains are nsually level, 
bnt are intersected in places by narrow valleyB and ravines whose sides 
are almost vertical. The effect of the earthquake was to shake down those 
parts of the Calabrian plains which border on the granite backbone forming 
the Apennine range. The soil 14 slid over the solid and inclined nncleus, 
and descended somewhat lower,” says Lyell, 44 leaving almost uninter- 
ruptedly from Bt. George to beyond Bt. Christina — a distance of from 
nine to ten milos — a chasm between the solid granite nncleus and the 
sandy Boil. Many lands slipping thus were carried to a considerable 
distance from their former position, so as entirely to cover others ; and 
disputes arose as to whom the property tfhich had thus shifted its place 
should belong.** 

The whole Of the country over which the effects of the great shocks 
extended was at times heaved simultaneously, like an angry sea, and 
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* It must be remarked, however, that Sir Charles Lyell estimates the number Of 
the saved it BOO, 41 of whom twenty-two were saved on a small fragment of the fort 
of vem Crus, which remained as the only memorial of the town after this dreadfbl 
inundation* 
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sensations resembling sea-sickness were experienced by many of the in* 
habitants. Those who have watched the sky from the deck of a sea» tossed 
ship* will have noticed that the drifting clouds seem at times to- be arrested 
in their motion : it is in reality the ship which is moving for the moment 
in the same direction as the clouds, and thus neutralises the effects of 
their motion. The same phenomenon was observed during the Calabrian 
earthquake ; and nothing serves to give us a stronger impression of the 
turbulence of those internal heavings which made tho dry land as unstable 
as the billows of a swelling sea. Trees whose roots continued firmly 
imbedded in the Boil were seen to lash the ground with their branches. 

It will be evident that the seat of disturbance was beneath the rooky 
ribs of the Apennines. The superincumbent soil was swayed with violence 
by the vibrating mountain- slopes. But the chief mischief followed when 
the vibration ceaBed. For then the soil to which motion had been 
communicated began to slide over the now stationary granite, and this 
sliding motion being quickly checked by tho irregularities of the rocky 
substratum, there resulted a destructive shock to all objects — houses, trees, 
or living creatures — upon the shaken plains. One may illustrate the 
nature of the shock as follows : — Suppose a small table-cloth to be lyingon a 
large table with raised edges, and that a variety of objects stand upon the 
cloth. Then, if the table be shaken with a gradually increasing violence, 
these objects may continue in safety, provided the motion is bo managed 
that there is no abrupt change of direction, and no sudden increase or 
diminution of velocity. If the motion of the table be suddenly cheeked, 
the doth would not immediately lose its motion, but would slide till it was 
stopped by the raised edge of the table ; and objects on the cloth would 
move with it, until its motion was checked, when they would receive a 
shock more likely to be destructive than any which had been communicated 
to them while the motion of the table continued. And just as such a cloth 
would “ rumple up " as soon as the motion of one end was checked, so 
the uril of the Calabrian plains was found to l>e in some parts abnormally 
raised, in others os strangely depressed. “ In the town of Terranuova,” 
says Sir Charles Lyell, “ Borne houses were seen uplifted above the 
common level, and others adjoining sunk down into the earth. In several 
streets the soil appeared thrust up, and abutted against the walls of houses : 
a large circular tower of solid masonry, part of which withstood the 
general destruction, was divided by a circular rent, and one side was 
upraised, and the foundations heaved out of the ground." 

As might be expected, the soil did not continue unbroken by the violent 
shodks to which it was subjected. In the central parts of the disturbed 
region, the earth opened so widely as to Bwallow up large houses. In 
Cannsmaria many buildings were “ completely engnlphed in one ehasm," 
imomnoh a# not a traee of them was ever seen afterwards. So violently did 
these cheetns close their yawning jaws, that afterwards, when excavations 
wem aside ft* the recovery of valuables, the worknien found the contents 
of houses crushed into a compact mass with detached portions of masonry. 
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2a some instances persons were engulphed by one dioek and thrown 
oat again, alive, by the Mowing one. 

The »n«gni*n^ of some of the fissures which were tana4 during this 
earthquake affords indications of the tremendous violence of the 

eartfrs internal throes. Grimaldi observed in the territory of Baa fH i a 
newly formed ravine half a mile long and twenty-five feet deep, and another 
of similar dimensions in Rosarno. In the district of Flaisano three 
enormous fissures were formed : one a quarter of a mile long, about 80 
feet in width, and 225 feet deep ; the second, three quartern of a mile long, 
150 feet broad, and 100 feet deep ; and the third, nearly a mUs long, 
105 feet broad, and 80 feet deep. 

If any evidence were required as to the true nature of the disturbance, 
it would be found in the remarkable motions of masses slightly attached 
to the surface-soil. Paving-stones were flung into the air, and masses 
of loose soil flung in showers over the surrounding objects. 

In this earthquake 40,000 persons are supposed to have perished, and 
about 20,000 by the epidemics which followed. Dolomieu gives a painful 
account of the appearance of the Calabrian cities. “ When I passed over 
to Calabria,' 1 he writes, “ and first beheld Polistena, the scene of horror 
almost deprived me of my faculties ; my mind was filled with mingled 
horror and compassion ; nothing had escaped ; all was levelled with the 
dust ; not a single house or piece of wall remained ; on all sides were 
heaps of stone so destitute of form that they afforded no idea of there 
having ever been a town on this spot. The stench of the dead bodies still 
arose from the ruins. I conversed with many persons who had been 
buried for three, four, or even five days ; I questioned them respecting 
their sensations in so dreadful a situation, and they agreed that, of all the 
physical evils they endured, thirst was the most intolerable ; and that their 
mental agony was increased by the idea that they were abandoned by their 
friends, who might have rendered them assistance." 

The destruction of tho Prince of Bcilla and a great number oftfns 
vassals, was one of the most remarkable events attending this deplorable 
catastrophe. He had persuaded his servants to seek their fishing-boats ,foi 
safety, and went with them to encourage them. During the night of 
February 5th, while they were sleeping, an enormous mass of earth was 
flung from Mount Jaci upon the plain near which the boats were moored. 
Immediately the sea rose more than twenty fret above the level of the 
plain. Every boat was sunk or dashed upon tile bench, and hundreds of 
persons who had been sleeping on the plain were swept out to sea. The 
Prince and l,480*of his servants perished. 

One of the most remarkable earthquakes ever experienced was that 
which overthrew Riobamha on February 4th, 1797. A district 120 miles 
long sad 80 breed was shaken by an undulatory motion which lasted for 
four minutes, and' a for wider district frit the effects of the disturbance. 
Within the apace first named, in which the movement was more energetic, 
every town and village was levelled to the ground ; and many plaoes were 

vol. xvm. — no. 108. 8. 
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WM wnAeCffoige masses flung down from the surrounding mountains. 
Among these was the flourishing , town of Rmbunba. Preceded and 
taoompaiued by no warning noises whatever the ie rriflo concussion in a 
fiw moments effected the complete des o lati on of the unhappy district. The 
earthquake was -a singular combination of. perpendicular, horizontal, and 
•rotatory vibrations. So violent was the perpendicular, or as it may be 
termed the erosive movement, that hundreds of the wretched inhabitants 
were flung upon the hill La Oulla, several hundred feet hi gh on the 
further aide of the small river Liean. Then oame a horizontal movement, 
so rapidly succeeding the other that in many instances the furniture of one 
house was found beneath the ruins of another. In some oases property was 
removed so far from its original place, that disputes arose among the 
survivors of the catastrophe, and the Audiencia, or Court of Justice, was 
for some time occupied in adjusting these difficulties. Not less remarkable 
were the effects of circular or rotatory concussions. Walls beyond the 
town were twisted round without being flung down ; rows of trees which 
had been parallel were deflected in the moBt remarkable manner; and the 
direction of the ridges of fields covered with various kinds of grain was 
observed to be altered by the effects of the earthquake. 

Humboldt, it may be mentioned, in a somewhat Ibuptnral 

manner the peculiar effects we have spoken of above. He conceives that 
the fret of the furniture of one house being found under the rains of 
soother, seems to show that the movement was first directed downwards, 
then horizontally, and HMk upwards. This appears to us wholly improb- 
able. In the first place it has been almost constantly observed that the 
upward motion (in earthquakes which exhibit perpendicular vibrations) 
precedes the downward ; and secondly, had the downward motion taken 
place first, it seems most probable that neighbouring houses would have 
sunk Me Ip Me, so tint the following horizontal movement would only 
have resulted in the forms of destruction ordinarily observed in earthquakes. 
T*s ma natuml view Deem* to be that there m first • violent upward 
movement, flinging the leas firmly built houses bodily upwards, and merely 
destroying others; than immediately followed a downward movement and 
n hnrimnt a l one, binging the latter class of houses beneath the felling 
ruins af the others. Or it may be that so violent was the first upward 
mpaatpauVtha* the upper part of all buildings wen flung into the air, 
wfcaoee — not pa rt a hm g in the horiaontal movement which displnoed the 
ftwadgtftma end torn pact of the houees— they foil brains over the dibrit 
of building* they had not belonged to originally. An upward, followed by 
n do wn war d, and then by a horiaontal movement, might result in either 
form of demoKtk®, or in both. 

4.aberitimeaAtt^be destruction of Biobamba, a fearful subterranean 
singularly risking. The nature of ^^nobsaV vary vartan^a^a 



Humboldt * u rolling, rattling, clanking like chains, oceeeiouefly l&e thunder 
chm at hand ; or it is dear and ringing, as if masses of obsidian or other 
vitrified matters ware struck in caverns underground.” These noises are 
not only heard modi farther off than they could be if they wees transmitted 
in thenar, but they travel much more rapidly. In 1744, when the great 
eruption of Cotopaxi took place, subterranean noises were heard at Honda, 
on the Bio Madd&lesa. The crater of Cotopaxi, 17,000 fret above the 
level of Quito, is separated from it “ by the colossal mountain-masses of 
Quito, Pasto, and Papayan, by innumerable valleys and precipices, and by 
an actual distance of no less than 600 geographical miles.” The eruption 
which took place in the island of Bt. Yinoent on the 80th of April, 1818, 
produced subterranean noises resembling the loudest peals of thunder in 
Caracas, in the plains of Calabozo, and on the banks of the Bio Apure, a 
distance of upwards of 700 geographical miles. “ This, in respect of 
distance,” says Humboldt, “ was as if an eruption of Mount Vesuvius were 
to be heard in the north of France.” 

But it is remarkable that subterranean rumblings and bellowings are 
sometimes heard when neither an earthquake nor the kindred phenomenon 
— a volcano — is in progress. “ Sonorous phenomena,” Humboldt tells us,. 
“ when accompanied by no perceptible shocks, leave, a remarkably deep 
impression even with those who have long dwelt in districts subject to 
repeated earthquakes.” A singular instance occurred in the year 1784, 
in the high lands of Mexico. A sound was hqprd as of heavily rumbling 
thunder alternating with sharp explosive bunts beneath the feet of the 
startled inhabitants of Guanaxato. The subterranean bellowings and 
thunderings (bramidos y trusnos tubterransos ) grew gradually more and 
more intense, and then decreased as gradually. Terrified by a phenomenon 
which Boomed to forewarn them of an approaching and terrible catastrophe, 
the inhabitants fled from the town, leaving great piles of silver bars a prey 
to bands of robbers. But after a time the more courageous returned and 
repossessed themselves of their treasure. For one month the subterranean 
grumblings were heard at intervals, though neither 1 on the surface of the 
earth, nor in the silver mines 600 yards beneath it, was any movement of' 
the earth peroeptihle. 

Earthquakes occur in all regions adjacent to active volcanoes. Thus 
the neighbourhood of Vesuvius, Etna, and Tenerifie is infested by sub- 
terranean convulsions, which also are frequent over the neighbourhood of 
the Greek Archipelago, and in Syria. In feet, it seems probable that the 
whole of the Mediterranean basin and the surrounding lands for a distance 
of many miles from its shores form a single earthquake district, whereof 
Tenerifie, Vesuvius, Etna, Stromboli, the Archipelagic and the Syrian 
volcanoes ere the safety-valves. Then there is another earthquake 'region 
surrounding Hecla, or^-eome say— extending in a long line from ‘the Jan 
Mayen voldfcno, through Heela, the Azores, and the Gape Verde Islands, 
to M. Helena and Tristan d’Acunha. Japan, Sumatra, Java, and the 
islands iff the East Indian Archipelago are liable to fearftil earthquakes,—^ 
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> of the most destructive of which have occurred within the past few 
jean. In the West Indies there is another earthquake region, to which 
must be referred those which have recently taken place. Probably this 
district belongs to the great earthquake region in Columbia and Peru, 
around the celebrated volcanoes Cotopaxi and Chimborazo. The south- 
western districts of the United States are also liable to earthquake 
shocks, apparently referable to the great Mexican volcanoes. There 
is one region of the earth in which subterranean shocks occur which 
cannot be referred to the neighbourhood of volcanic vents. Upper India 
and parts of Western India are liable to frequent earthquakes, insomuch 
that between the years 1800 and 1842 no less than 162 earthquakes were 
recorded in these places. Undoubtedly we may trace these disturbances 
to the great mountain chains which traverse this part of Asia. The sub- 
terranean forces which upheaved the great Himalayan range, for instance, 
may be assumed to be still existent, though now for awhile dormant, or 
“ perhaps," sayB Sir John Herschel, M expended in maintaining the 
Himalayas at their present elevation." 

On the other hand there are some regions wholly free from earthquake 
shocks. Among such may bo mentioned the great alluvial plains of 
America east of the Andes, the plains on the north-east of Europe; and 
the northern parts of Asia. There are monuments, natural and artificial, 
which prove the absolute fixity of some regions. The slightest shock 
would have flung down that strange mass which is perched upon the 
summit of the Peter Botte mountain, 1,600 feet above the sea-level. Pom- 
pey’s Pillar justifies the assertion of Strabo that Egypt has long been free 
from earthquakes ; though nothing short of subterranean convulsion could 
have flung down* the more ancient obelisks which lie prostrate amidst the 
sands of Western Lower Egypt. Even that masterpiece of Egyptian 
labour, the Great Pyramid, though surpassing all other human erections 
in stability, shows unmistakable evidence of the slow action of subterranean 
forces.* In Mexico, again, in the very centre seemingly, of earth-rocking 
forces, there is a region in which rocks of grotesque figure attest the 
perfect immunity which the region has eqjoyed even from inconsiderable 
shocks. The Cheese-ring in Devonshire is another instance of the kind of 
evidence we are considering. 

And as there are instances of regions near to a disturbed district, which 
yet am free from shocks, so there are spots liable to frequent shocks though 
thdfrei^kbouriag country for miles on every side is seldom (if ever) disturbed. 
Such is the district— very limited in extent— near Coznrie, in Itarfth, where 
a year scarcely ever passes without a shock being experienced. 

It would seem also as if regions free from subtemnpan disturbance for 
manyosmturiaa must not count upon permanent immunity. For a violent 
earfbgmiie will often open out, as it were, a passage for subterranean 

* “Ito quantify oTtto post-pyramid tilt” saji Profenor Piasri gayfth, “appeals 
to to stoat thfriyeeve a ascends,* as gi?en by the comer angles of tfas Great 
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impulses to n$w regions. “The circles of conclusion enlarge/' says 
Humboldt, “ in consequence of a single extremely violent shook/’ Since 
Oumana was destroyed (December 14, 1797) every shook of the southern 
coast -is felt in the peninsula of Maniguarez, which before suffered no 
disturbance. ; Again, in the successive earthquakes which traversed (in 
1811-18) the valley of the Mississippi, Arkansas and Ohio rivers, it was 
noteworthy how the motion travelled farther and farther northward on each 
occasion. It seemed as if the subterranean forces were gradually breaking 
a way through successive barriers. 

We have seen so much of the earthquake as an agent of destruction, 
that it may sound paradoxical to assert that the phenomenon is surpassed 
by no other as a regenerative and restorative agent. Yet this is strictly 
the case. But for earthquakes our continents would continually — however 
slowly — diminish in extent through the action of the sea- waves upon their 
borders, and of rain and rivers on their interior surfaces. “ Had 
the primeval world been constructed as it now exists, “ says Sir John 
Herschel, “ time enough has elapsed, and force enough, directed to that 
end, has been in activity, to have long ago destroyed every vestige oi 
land.” It is to the reproductive energy of the earth’s internal forces that 
we are alone indebted for the very existence of dry land. To the same 
cause, undoubtedly, we owe that gradual process of change in the con- 
figuration df continents and oceans, which has been for ages and still is in 
progress — a process the benefit derived from which cannot possibly be 
called in question. Our forests and our fields derive their nourishment 
from soils prepared for long ages beneath the waves of ocepn ; our stores 
of coal and of many other important minerals have been in like manner 
prepared for our use during the long intervals of their submergence ; we 
build our houses, even, with materials, many of which owe their perfect 
adaptation 'to our wants, to the manner in which they have been slowly 
deposited on what was once the bed of ocean, and compressed to a due 
solidity and firmness of texture beneath its depths. If it is indeed true, 
as Humboldt asserts, that “ the destiny of man is in part dependent on 
the fashion of the outer crust of the globe, on the partitioning of continents, 
on the direction of the mountain ohains which traverse them, and on the 
distribution of land and water,” then we must look upon the earthquake 
as the most important of all those agencies which tend to the renovation 
of our terrestrial globe. Bo far from dreading lest the earth's subterranean 
forces should acquire new energies, we ought rather to fear lest they should 
lose their feme. We may, therefore, gladly hail the opinion of the great 
geologist, who asserts that “ the energy of subterranean movements has 
always been mtiform as regards the whole earth. The force of earthquakes/ 9 
adds Lyell, “ may for a cycle of fears have been invariably confine^, as 
it is now, to large but determfeete igafles gradually* however, this force 
shifts in position so that other regions, for ages at rest, become their 
turn the grand theatre of action." 
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Am impressive chapter in the history of the middle ages is the one devoted 
to witchcraft. That singular creed, however, was not then for the first 
time introduced to the world. It had existed ages before — mixing, as yet 
it mixes, with every pagan superstition, and receiving patronage and pro- 
scription from every civilized community. But its palmy days were 
beyond comparison those of credulous Christianity. Therewitlr it grew 
and flourished — sorcery and saints rising to* eminence together, and miracle 
and magic wading side by side — until it often became difficult to pronounce 
whence the marvel sprang, or whether the Thaumaturgist was the instru- 
ment of Satan or the delegate of heaven. Indeed, the very same page of 
the annalist that records some astounding miracle is pretty sure 1$ recount 
some equally imaging piece of witchcraft. And in general these things are 
so like — differing merely in name — that the miracle would pass muster 
unquestioned as a right good feat of necromancy ; and the lfiagic figure 
very respectably among the choice doings of a saint. For instance — two 
repulsive old women, innkeepers of Borne, were accustomed to amuse 
themselves by turning their male visitors into asses and — selling them. 
The trick is still practised, with the difference that the witches are no 
longer ancient and ugly. But the period of transformation in the former 
case was usually a short one. For, as the otyects always resumed their 
natural shape on plunging into water, they took very good care to astonish 
thpir purchasers at the earliest opportunity. This was magic. On the 
other hand — Natalis, an Irish saint, laid a curse on the district of Ossoiy, 
and in consequence thereof two of the unfortunate Ossorians were thence- 
forward condemned to figure as wolves. Every seven years, or sooner in 
ease of accident, two fresh victims — a male and a female— were trans- 
formed, and the former pair, if they survived, resumed their places in 
society. And this was a miracle. Now if these stories were told without 
their respective headings, it would sorely perplex the keenest to diidang-Uh 
between them. 

If unanimity oould avail to turn fancy into fact, then was witchcraft a 
st e m reality, for everybody believed in it. Divided as Christians were in 
other respects, here they were singularly at one. Without it— as they 
l es so n ed — there could be no p o s session , and therefore no display, of that 
prints tekenef orthodoxy— 4he power of exorcism. Consequently, the 
thunder* which pealed from ihe Vatican against magie and magicians, were 
re-echoed from Lambeth and Geneva. And strange to say, all sects were 
just as unanimous in patronising these things. Charles DL executed the 
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notorious Terns Echelles, and pampered the still more notorious Cosmo 
BuggerL Queen Elizabeth re-enacted her father’s witch-laws, and eon- 
suited the choicest English adept, Doctor Dee* concerning a fortunate day 
for her coronation. And thongh Pope Innocent VIA. issued (1488) the 
bull which made witchcraft high treason against the church, one of his 
predecessors, Pius IL, afew years before, referred the Duke of Saxony to 
the witch Guerino el Mesohino concerning a question whose solution 
defied the pontifical skill ; and one of his successors, Adrian VI., not many 
years later, employed several noted necromancers — in the first place to 
stop a pestilence by a series of incantations, one of whioh consisted in 
sacrificing a bull in the centre of Home ; and in the second place, to unite 
their skill in foaming an infallible amulet for himself. But the paradox 
disappears when we consider how artfully magic and magi adapted them- 
selves to human weakness, and became all things to all men, from the 
coarsest profligate to the sourest devotee. No matter who or what they 
were that believed in the art, they could always find professors to their 
taste, There were a Sein for such a hero as Wallenstein ; a Lilly for the 
precisians of the Commonwealth ; and a Forman for the libertines that 
thronged the court of the first Stuart. The high-class magus was usually 
one of the landmarks of his age, profound in knowledge, austere in life, 
and enthusiastic in all matters Scriptural. By profession a deadly enemy 
to Satan, his incantations were so many single combats with the infernal 
potentates. Armed in proof with stole and mitre, wielding wand and bjble, 
and begirt by his impregnable circle, he provoked them to the straggle, bela- 
boured them with words of power, and finally compelled them to yield np 
their treasures of knowledge. Some of the more gifted went still greater 
lengths, and, seizing an unfortunate imp by the tail, doubled him up small and 
confined him in a ring, a vial, or the pommel of a sword, in order to have 
his knowledge always handy, and thus avert the trouble and risk of a formal 
tonmament on every light occasion. It is true indeed that some of these tricky 
gnomes assumed rather ludicrous forms after the deaths of their first owners. 
Thus one unquiet spirit, hermetically sealed np in a glass tube, subsided 
into an air globule in a spirit level ; and “ a certain terrible hairy devil, con- 
fined in a crystal,” was found, when it came to be examined with fear and 
trembling by the executors of its former master, to have taken the ignoble 
form of a flea under a microscope. But these changes, occurring of coarse 
to baffle that profane curiosity whioh delights to pry into what it cannot 
understand, did not detract in the least from the credit of the necro- 
mancer. Indeed,, down to a very recent period, he was as necessary an 
official in the establishment of the great aa the' chaplain or the physician. 
And very frequently, when the patron!s income forbade him to enter- 
tain all three, the coxguror ^odertqpk, and was folly competent to per-, 
form, the part of priest or leech, frequently ofboth, in addition to his own. 

But tha iBgaified masters of the art, the Baymand Lullis and Pietro 
d’Ahanoa, were comparatively fow. The world at large required s ome t hi n g 
very different; and, demandalwuys producing supply, Europe was over* 
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Spread with men who prostituted the art to the vilest uses. Not that 
thgse Mows were altogether unlettered. Many of them bore about 
unquestionable certificates of clerkship burnt deep into “ the brawn of 
the thumb," or, like the noted adept Kelly, clipped upon their ears. 
Taking a batch of London cojurors as they appeared about the dose of 
the sixteenth century, we find among them Captain Bubb, “a proper hand- 
some man, and well spoken,” but, like his brethren, too much given to 
cop in g his replies by the wishes of his customers rather than the rules 
of astrology ; Alexander Hart, page, footman, private soldier, and finally 
wise man, who imposed on his dupes with all the dignity of “ ah aider- 
man in hi s gown Jeffrey Neve, a fraudulent bankrupt; Bichard Delahay, 
alias Dr. Ardree, a broken-down attorney ; William Poole, an incorrigible 
vagabond who figured as astrologer, among a hundred other equivocal 
characters ; Dr. Evans, a drunken clergyman, compelled to fly his cure for 
sundry scandalous acts ; and lastly, Dr. Forman, the confidant of Mrs. 
Turner and Lady Frances Howard. These were precisely such fellows as 
in our days would play the parts of welshers, quacks, or advertising rogues. 
In private life they alternated perpetually between lavish debauchery and such 
shifts as “ smoking pieces of bell-rope in lieu of tobacco.” And ijj public, 
besides contemplating the world from the elevation of the pillory, and being 
contemplated by it at the cart-tail about once in every six months, they 
occupied themselves in “ resolving questions.” Some of them were very 
clever concerning thieves and stolen property ; and well they might be, 
considering their antecedents. Others were infallible on the eventualities 
of sickness especially, when they foretold death to expectant heirs. A 
third class was very popular with young gentlemen as to “favourable 
hours for gaming and winning money.” A fourth was in still greater 
request in all matters relating to love, such as philtres, potions, and 
assignations. And a fifth employed themselves in replying to miscellaneous 
questions about everything that superstition, anxiety, or curiosity could 
suggest. And a rich harvest the last order reaped. For, to say nothing 
of private inducements, whatever scandal was current was sure to send 
thousands of idle gossips to the wizards to have their prurient longings 
gratified with all sorts of ugly details. Indeed, a good many of the vicious 
anecdotes which we encounter in the elder writers may be attributed to 
the invention of these 'resolvers of questions. 

These fellows had little in common with the high-bred wizards, and just 
as little with the witches. They did not share the profound respect 
accorded to the former ; but then they were exempt from the perils that 
always beset the latter. And these perils were enormous. Indeed, the 
repute of madness was not more fatal to mad dogs than that of witchcraft 
to human beings. So destructive was it, that there is scarcely a hamlet 
of date west of the Carpathians wherein crowds of witches have not 
been massacred during the middle ages. For a considerable period 
Cologne burnt 400 of these wretches, Paris 800, and a multitude of 
second-rate towns 800 a-piece every year. To be stigmatised as a witth 
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ms to be condemned, sooner or later, to the stake. And so well was this 
understood, that the mischievously inclined had only to fix that evil name 
on their victims in order to secure their execution. This was all the easier 
since the world was accustomed to set down every striking peculiarity to 
the credit of: diablerie. And though harsh feature, bitter temper, and 
poverty were the most usual* characteristics of the witch, still countless 
tales were told, and universally credited, of knowledge, wealth, and beauty 
acquired, and even of youth renewed, by the aid of the demon. The 
malignant, therefore, had merely to exhibit the characteristics of those 
they hated in the strongest light. And thus, surpassing attractions of 
mind or body, no loss than matchless stupidity or awkwardness, might, 
and often did, bring their possessors to the scaffold. A list remains of 
some 150 witches slain in three years by that paltry place, Wurzburg, 
and among the sufferers we find half-a-dozen vagrants, children, and others ; 
a scold, a learned judge, a skilful linguist, several popular preachers, au 
accomplished musician, and “Gabel Babelin, the prettiest girl in 
Wurzburg.” And it was just the same everywhere else. Nor were 
personal qualities the sole cause of risk. Nothing unusual could occur 
without implicating the witches. The lying tale of a malicious herdboy 
sent a dozen people to the scaffold in Lancashire. The mischievous non- 
sense of a couple of schoolgirls was just as fatal in another quarter of 
Britain. And Cologne was kept in perpetual commotion' by the absurdi- 
ties of its numerous nuns, who played the possessed in half a dozen convents 
at a time, to the destruction of their laundresses and needlewomen, and 
occasionally of their confessors and superiors. Disappointed passion and 
jealousy, too, made havoc among the witches. And so did that peculiar 
form of marital tenderness which in our days finds vent in the divorce courts. 
A fine-looking servant-woman was put to death in Scotland at the charge 
of her jealous mistress, because she had so thoroughly glamoured “ the 
pair innocent laird,” her m&Bter, that he very often mistook his way 
among the dormitories. And in all quarters we meet with cunning 
rogues shifting the odium, and therefore the punishment, of their crimes 
from their own necks, by representing themselves as the unwilling agents 
of the witches. The vagaries of intoxication and somnambulism were also 
attributed with great success to these universal offenders ; and the most 
absurd stories were received in evidence against them. 

It was a fundamental axiom of the witch-codes, as explained by Bodin 
— and his explanation is adopted by James VI. and by reformed witch- 
hunters generally— that no witch might be acquitted “ unless her inno- 
cence shone as clear as the noontide sun ; ” and every care was taken 
to render that impossible. The most infamous were accepted as witnesses, 
and their discrepancies and citofcradictions, far from invalidating their 
testimony, aotually increased Sr weight. Everything of the sort was 
explained as alluding to a new offence, and was thus made to famish 
Additional matter of accusation. Tortupe, too, was liberally used ; and 
it was impossible to profit by the most incontrovertible alibi, even thongh 
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attested by a thousand unimpeachable eye-witnesses. “ It was a delusion,” 
s aid the judge in reply, “ a phantom raised by the devil that you saw and 
touched, and conversed with ; the real party was far off,” — and thus 
husband after husband, who swore to the fact of their wives being .fast 
asleep in their arms at the very time that they were charged with attending 
the Satanic gathering at the Blocula, the Brocken, the nut-tree of Benevento, 
or the sands of Seville, as the case might be, were dismissed and ordered 
out of court, while their unfortunate partners were retained until, by hook 
or by crook, their conviction was secured. And by far the most powerful 
means of effecting this — surpassing false witness and torture by an infinite 
length — was the infamous scrutiny to which the miserable creatures were 
subjected. The search for devil-mark and amulet, as prescribed by the 
church, was worse than death itself to modesty ; and of the thousands who 
perished, a vast proportion died self-accused, preferring the deadly search 
of the flame to that of the monkish inquisitors, and confessing anything 
and everything in order to escape the latter. 

" But “ ’tis an ill wind that blows nobody good," — and witchcraft was 
highly profitable to the rascality of the middle ages. It provided two 
employments highly remunerative and peculiarly congenial to tho^ gentle- 
men of erratic temperament and slender conscience who, as Mickey' Free 
sings, — “ Hav’n’t a janius for work.” 

Indeed, the witchfinders and exorcists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were fully as respectable as the informers of the nineteenth ; 
quite as well paid and nearly as popular. The former went his rounds as 
regularly as the judge, preceding that functionary a little as the pilot-fish 
goes before the shark. His advent was a matter of fear and trembling to 
everybody who had an enemy and no sufficient means of bribery And he 
gratified other inclinations os well as avarice — anticipating, perhaps origi- 
nating, the stories told of Jeffreys, Kirk, Robespierre, Callot d’Herbois, and, 
in short, of all the other cruel despots with which earth has, from time to 
time, been afflicted. Bat above all, he was ingenious in ferreting out evidence. 
On one occasion, when every other means had failed, the witchfinder disguised 
himself with boms, tail, and bear-skin, and descended to a dungeon in the 
very suitable character of the fiend, and with sublime effect. Taking him 
for what he appeared — no very great mistake — the prisoner, an ignorant 
countrywoman, knelt, worshipped, and proffered her soul in exchange for 
liberty. The tempter returned jubilant, and the miserable creature paid 
the penalty of her demon-worship in a few short hours. Most of these 
officials, like Hopkins, are said to have closed their careers as the victims 
of popular indignation. But this appears to be a poetic fiction, for there 
is no reliable evidence extant of any such event. 

The character of the exorcist, aa he appeared from Thule to Taranto, 
is vcQf fiettily iUaatraied by the following tinmnfetanee Scene, South 
Lancashire— Time, last yean of Efixabeth.— Two of the children of 
Mr. StafUe* a gentleman of fortune in that quarter, being afflicted with 
fits, a neighbouring conjuror managed to persuade the father that they 
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were bewitched, and that? himself, John Hartley, of Glayworth, was 
precisely the man to reverse the spell. Accordingly he was taken into 
pay, and for three whole years lived in clover. By that time, however, 
the p&fron appears to have wearied of his henchman, and intimated his 
desire that the latter should betake himself to other quartern. To ibis the 
conjuror demurred, and a quarrel arose between the pair. Now 
Mr. Starkje’s household included no less than seven young women, and 
the moment a difference manifested itself between the master and his 
wise man, the ladies, one and all, became possessed. For six or seven 
weeks they kept the house in a state of bedlam, and the country round 
in a ferment — yelling, dancing, and tumbling in anything but a ladylike 
way, and at most uncomfortable seasons. They dreamed dreams, saw 
visions, and capered and chattored until everybody else’ a hair stood on 
end. The conjuror was olapped in prison of course, and equally of 
course he disclaimed ell Satanic attributes the moment the key was 
turned upon him. But neither his imprisonment nor his protestations 
proved serviceable to anybody. Indeed, the ladies appeared to get worse 
— particularly one to whom Mr. John Hartley had promised marriage. 
Among the many who were appealed to in this emergency came the 
parish clergyman with a church bible. But the possessed treated the 
book and its bearer with the greatest irreverence. At last it was sug- 
gested by a popular preacher in the neighbourhood, who displayed much' 
interest in the affair, that, though one solitary priest might not be of much 
avail, the united prayers of half-a-dozen might prove beneficial. Accord- 
ingly, three clergymen of the Established Ohurch, including the adviser, a 
couple of Puritan preachers, and about thirty people of pious repute, were 
collected one morning in Mr. Starkie’s largest parlour. The seven 
demoniacs were stretched on couches, and the party engaged in prayer 
wrestling with the fiend for twelve long hours. By that time six of the 
spirits — thoroughly worn out — took their departure, and the seventh and 
most obstinate was expelled before the next morning. Once or twice the 
fiends attempted to resume possession ; but, always encountering a vigorous 
resistance from the aforesaid popular preacher, they soon gave up the 
contest Hartley was sentenced to death at the next assizes, and was led 
to the gallows protesting his innocence. Strange to say, the rope broke, 
and before the noose was readjusted the wretched man actually retracted 
his plea of innooenee, confessed himself a wizard, and died an humble 
penitent ! The best comment we can offer on this story is its sequel. 
The clergyman who had been most prominent in exorcising, published 
a book concerning the ease, and, in conjunction with one of the Puritan 
preachers, soon 'drove a roaring trade in easting out devils. This greatly 
disgusted the better dais of dezgyden, and one of them — the Bev. Samuel 
Harnett, afterwards created Bishop of Ohuhester— caused the matter to 
hnmfistijptuti The result was, that the chief of the precious exorcists 
was eenvistedof instructing the young women how to act as demoniacs, 
and the other sf aiding end abetting. The principal imposter, Barrel, 
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was degraded from his office, and along with hie fellow-rogue, George 
Moore, consigned to a long and well-merited imprisonment. 

The exorcists of the Reformed Churches, however, were not to be com- 
pared with their brethren of the Roman Catholio community. But then 
the former were by no means so well armed — being limited to prayer and 
texts ; while the latter, in addition to these weapons, were at liberty to 
use every device contained in the Manual of Exorcism , a bulky folio of 
over 1,800 pages. When an obstinate minister of darkness, therefore, 
refused to vacate his usurped place for scolding, the reformed exorcist 
was compelled to give in. Not so the rival practitioner. Following out 
the directions of his Manual, the latter drew a “ horribly wicked picture ” 
of the usurper with a piece of chalk on a wall, wrote the demon's name 
underneath, and then fumigated him with a delicate compound of brim- 
stone, laurel leaves, salt, and assafoBtida ; which, as the ponderous tome 
we have alluded to declares, will infallibly rout the most resolute imp to 
his native shades. We commend this receipt to political exorcists on 
both sides of the Atlantic, who seem sadly in want of something like it 
just at present. 

Considering how fearfully and inevitably witches wore pufltahed, it 
does seem astonishing that any, much less such myriads, should have 
professed them of the craft. But on the other hand it must be borne in 
mind that the acquisition of power to inflict storm and devastation, disease 
and death — in short, to wield all the weapons of destruction at will — was 
an irresistible temptation to the savage nature that then predominated in 
the lower classes, but not in the lower classes only, especially as the credit 
of that power was fraught, for a time at least, with very substantial results. 
For everybody sought the fraternity. Those who suffered, or apprehended 
suffering, bought their services equally with those who desired to have 
suffering inflicted. The latter, however, were by far the more numerous, 
and the witches had very singular means of gratifying them. One of tho 
strangest was to fashion an image of the hated individual during the cele- 
bration of certain infernal rites. The simulacrum waB usually of virgin 
wax ; but when it was meant to make the work of vengeance thoroughly 
sure, the day taken from the depth of a well-used grave was generally 
preferred. The image being moulded according to rule, and baptized by 
a properly qualified priest, whatever injury was inflicted on the model was 
believed to have a similar effect on the original. Did they tie up a member 
of the effigy, paralysis attacked the corresponding limb of the person 
represented, and continued to fetter it so long as the ligature retained its 
place. Intense pain and fearful mutilation were thus assumed to be 
produced. Nor was even death itself beyond the wizard's reach. To 
secure this fatal result there were many approved recipes. Some pierced 
the heart of the statuette with a new needle ; others melted it slowly 
before afire; athird set interred it at dead of night in consecrated ground 
with horrible burlesque of the burial service; and a fourth gathered the 
hair into the .stomach of the model, and concealed it in the chamber-*! 
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possible u nde r the pillow — of the intended victim. Suoh images were 
prepared by Robert of Artois for the destruction of his principal enemies. 
In this way Eugnerrand de Marigny was said to hare slain Philip the Fair. 
Thus/ too, Eleanor Oobham, wife of Duke Humphrey, was held to hare 
attempted* the life of Henry VI., and was supposed by a good many to have 
enfeebled his intellect. So also certain seminary priests were accused of 
working against Queen Elizabeth in Lincoln’s Inn. And thus one of that 
monaieh’s courtiers, Ferdinand Earl of Derby, was generally believed to 
have been murdered. " He died thinking himself bewitched,” says our 
authority, “ an opinion in which vexy many, and Borne of them very 
learned men, concurred. During his last sickness a homely wise woman 
was found mumbling in a comer in his chamber, but what, God knoweth. 
About midnight was found by Mr. Hallsall an image of wax, with hair like 
unto the hair of his honour’s head, twisted through the belly thereof. 
And he fell twice into a trance, not able to move hand or foot, when he would 
have taken physic to do him good. In the end he cried out often against 
all witches and witchcraft.” Of course the witches had counter-spells for 
this, as for every other wicked contrivance ; and these were as precise, 
disgusting, and blasphemous too, as anything they were intended to 
neutralise. But tho image waB not always shaped to work destruction : it 
was accounted equally infallible in exciting love. Indeed the licentious 
freaks of every liigh-bom dame that way given, were invariably set down ' 
to tho credit of these contrivances, and the sinner herself was excused and 
pitied as the unfortunate victim of some malignant hag or unprincipled 
lover ; a theory which was marvellously convenient to the demi-rep, but by 
no means so to her admirers and confidants. Leicester iB said to havo 
wrought thus on Queen Elizabeth, Bothwell on Mary Stuart, half a score 
of her lovers on Margaret of Navarre ; a long line of Spanish favourites on 
a succession of Peninsular queens, Ac. Ac. 

But the witches had countless mischievous contrivances for every 
possible purpose. A decoction made of a toad baptized by the name of 
John, and fed on consecrated wafers, was thrown under a farmer’s table 
by a witch at SoiBBons, and all who sat round the board died immediately. 
Sand thrown into the air raised the wind ; water similarly used brought 
down rain. So late as 1716 , a Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, the latter 
aged nine, were hanged at Huntingdon for raising a storm by turning their 
stockings inside out and making a lather of soap. The hags of Lapland 
and their sisters of the Isle of Man were accustomed to sell seamen cords 
with three knots on each. When the first was untied a gentle breeze 
arose, a strong gale followed the opening of the second, and a furious 
hurricane the loesing of the third. Ruin was brought down by inscribing 
plates of lead with magical devices and imprecations, and burying them on 
the land of the person thus devoted to the furies. Two such plates were 
found and** a heap of stones in that locality known as Riojimondshire. 
One pf theta was thus inscribed : — 11 1 do make this that James Philip, John 
Philip his son, Ghristopher Philip and Thomas Philip his sons, shall flee 
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Rwhnwwdid uge, and nothing shall prosper with any of them in Bichmond- 
■ hire.” And the other thus : — “ I do make this that the lather, James 
Philip, John Philip, Arthur Philip, and all the issue of them, shall eome 
presently to utter beggary, and nothing joy or prosper with them in 
Bichmondshire. — Signed J. Philip.*' And as the finder of the plates took 
the trouble to ascertain, the event designed by the wretched contriver 
of these plates actually Mowed. The same effect was supposed to be 
brought about by the proper disposition of scrolls similarly prepared and 
inscribed, and by this means Bobert of Artois endeavoured to injure the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

But the witches were not always employed in distributing rain and 
murder. They varied their amusements with a little plunder; and for 
every act they bad a settled formula. When they desired to be famished 
with beer or wine, for example, they had merely to ascertain who in their 
vicinity was provided with these drinkables. This done, the witch stuck 
a knife into the wall, placed a pail underneath, cut a few capers, and 
muttered some gibberish. Thereupon, whatever liquid was mentioned 
streamed plentifully from the knife-handle until the vessel was full or the 
reservoir empty. And they supplied their other wants in similsfi fashion. 
It was, however, in their excursions that they chiefly delighted to display 
their ingenuity. In this respect they were and are altogether unrivalled. 
We have no locomotive contrivance that can at all oompete with the broom- 
stick in simplicity, handiness, economy, or speed ; and certainly none half 
so picturesque. And this method of travel was excellently supplemented 
by the faculty of gliding through key-holes, a faculty winch rendered a 
long purse quite unnecessary. 

Nor was witch-power limited to these trifling achievements. Certain 
ceremonies rendered those who practised them unerring marksmen. The 
archer Pinchner shot three arrows against a crucifix on a Good Friday, and 
thereby acquired the power of discharging a trio of fatal shafts every day in 
the year — as the garrison of Lindenbrunnen found to their cost. This, how- 
ever, though a medieval legend, smacks something of earlier Scandinavian 
superstition. So also does the employment of witches by the Swedes in their 
war with the Danes, a.d. 1668. And still more so the conduct of that valiant 
captain, Ivo do Taillebois, who perched a witch on a wooden tower and 
endeavoured to storm the last hold of the Anglo- Saxons under com of her 
corses — an incident which reads like a passage from Tasso's great poem. 

And the necromancers eould be sufficiently conservative when it suited 
their purpose, as was shown by that particular contrivance the amulet. 

might consist of anything from a dried toad to a precious stone, end 
assume any form, but was usually preferred as a ring or a seal. One of 
there ringv was worn by a beauty at a medieval court, and so long as she 
lived it rendered her the otyectof the monarch's^ passionate attachment. 
Nor did the amulet lose its power when the lady died. Being buried wih 
its ewner, il dmrthe royal hmm with resistless force to tar tsdfr ; A 
cettsiai bishop upegHng the eause, secured the ring, and thus Irsndftrtid 
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the mdniieh’s fovoar to himself. Bat it provedso annoyingly obtrusive, 
that, u « matter ofpersonal comfort, the churchman hastened to get rid 
of iA * He deposited the ring in all manner of out-of-the-way places, and 
that Caused his master to perpetrate the oddest freaks, and exhibit the 
most groteeqrie likings. At length a course of penance undertaksn with 
that object, procured the prelate a dream which revealed the means of 
reversing the spell. A very simple one it proved, consisting merely of 
burning the bones of the lady along with the survivors of the witches who 
had aided her in constructing the talisman. One species of amulet — the 
Hand of Glory — was considered usefal in housebreaking; and another in 
securing the clerks of St. Nicholas against some of the risks attached to 
their profession. Brand' $ Popular Antiquities contains a very precise but 
rather disgusting recipe for preparing the former. The latter ednusted of 
a piece of parchment inscribed with the names of the three kings of 
Cologne, and endowed with the necessary virtue by being rubbed over the 
skulls of these worthies. So long as it was worn, it was esteemed a 
certain preservative from sudden death. An amulet of this kind was 
found on the person of a murderer who died of lever in Chichester gaol, 
1749. And another of them in the possession of a Spanish soldier 
sentenced to be shot at Juliers, 1568, by the Prince of Orange. The 
party chosen to carry out the sentence in tins instance fired at the 
Spaniard for half a day, but never once hit him. Wearied out at last 
they threw down their weapons, stripped the invulnerable scoundrel, 
and after a close search discovered and removed his talisman. Then 
resuming their ball practice, they killed him at the very first shot. 
Similar amulets were worn by most of the political assassins of the era 
— a whole museum of them being found in the pockets of the murderer of 
William the Silent. 

It was, however, with respect to the future that the necromancers were 
most in request. There were countless different methods of shadowing 
vaguely the event of love, hate, or war. Most of them are still practised, 
and nearly all arc too well known to require more than allusion — with the 
following passing strange -exception : did any one write the ***** of the 
three kings of Cologne on his forehead with his own blood an New Year’s 
eve, to him it was believed the whole scene and circumstance of his death 
would be revealed in a mirror at midnight. This was a of oracle 
much resorted to by conspirators and intending regicides. When details 
were required, an incantation was indispensable. A very solemn matter 
was this, sod solemnly was it undertaken. A place was selected awful in 
its desolation, witness, or memories— if possible, inall. Within it ^circle 
was traoed with, a weapon that had taken life. The cuoumferenoe of this 
ring was fortified vritfc mystic devices and sacred names. Upon its centre 
air* was kindled which wm fed all through the oeremsny by scented drags 
an4 splfppBpdn^ herbs. Within stood the dark-robed Arohimagus 
mseribedfromoieetto heel with welds and signs of power; and by his side 
cowered hfe 4Mafetani and his empk^^ Mvesythmg was done to brighten 
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the natural terrors of the hour and the place, until, needing no physical 
contrivance to deoeive it, the imagination was ready to recognise a demon 
in avaxy shadow and a mystic voice in every passing sound. And this was 
■till more likely to be the ease when, as was often done— -one occasion by 
Edward Kelly and Paul Waring in the churchyard of Walton-iq-ihe-Bale 
— the performance was rendered paralysing in its honor by the exhuma- 
tion of a recently buried body and the invocation of the parted spirit 
with all the appalling forms prescribed by the craft. Few minds could 
then retain sufficient ooolness to scrutinize the words of fate that seemed 
to issue so unwillingly from the livid lips — especially if, as was recom- 
mended by the profound among the magi, the remains were those of a 
suicide or executed assassin. Nor was it merely to procure a knowledge 
of particular events that incantations were undertaken. Wizards frequently 
indulged ja them in order to twine a malign spell inextricably about some 
victim, or to chain fortune to their side, or to win a great and permanent 
increase of prophetic power. As a specimen we give the following, much 
as the actors — two stalwart Highland men — reported it. Having provided 
themselves with all things necessary, including some hundreds of ^lack 
cats, for which they must have ransacked half Scotland, Allan and ftac^lain 
retired one evening to a lonely barn. This place bad three recommenda- 
tions — it stood in a weird valley, it had doors opening east and west, and 
a her dsman had destroyed himself within a short time before : indeed a 
portion of the fatal cord still dangled from one of the beams. The circle 
traced and the fire kindled, the necromancers began by dedicating the eats 
to all the demons. And for four days and nights they continued the 
incantation, without so much as tasting a drop of whisky or daring to 
pause for a moment. Allan invoked the Satanic potentates name by 
name — how he learnt them we are not told — posturing and yelling the 
while like a prophet of Baal. Iachlain went on as incessantly with 
his part of the performance— spitting the cats and roasting them to 
death one by one. For a time nothing (“ call you that nothing ? ”) was 
heard but the yells of the tortured animals, the shrieks of the wizards, 
and the howl of a terrific storm, which must have formed a very pretty 
lullaby between them. Bui as the first rays of the rising moon foil upon 
the bam, the scream of the roasting cat was prolonged in tones still . more 
*awfrd. without, and directly after a tremendous black tom threw* somer- 


saeEMo the shad, announced his advent with an ear-pieieing “ mobw,” 
and, hharged the magicians. He was hurled back, however, from the circle 
as i(4>e bad dashed against a solid wall. Finding 6m eat-kiUsm semre, 
flmjghjrtinrr m — round and round thaw fortre ss, them 

wffk'*>;#erieas 'mates of folins and human imprecations. A* the moan 
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but in broad blue sheets ; singular meteors swept round and through the 
edifice, and fireballs, spouting from the ground or dropping from the roof, 
exploded momentarily on the verge of the charmed circle. And the actors 
were worthy of the scene. In the centre, intent on their ghastly occupa- 
tion, stood two dark figures enveloped 'in black bulls' hides, the horns and 
tails conspicuous : now half revealed by the dusky glare of the fire, now 
fading to the merest shadows in the smoke, and occasionally illuminated 
like strange transparencies by the lightning blaze. And round in heaps 
squatted countless shapes of terror, spotting the gloom with their glowing 
eyes and appalling it with their cries. The night passed and the day 
broke, but the wizards still maintained their occupation. The storm 
subsided a little, and the demons disappeared from the broad sunshine ; 
but peering eyes in each dark nook and unearthly Bounds everywhere still 
revealed their presence. The moment the sun went down again the storm- 
without and the saturnalia within bunt forth in fiercer form. Thus the 
fourth midnight came. By this Allan’s voice had sunk to a whisper, and 
Lachlain's arm grown weary to numbness ; and the struggle appeared to 
weigh at least as heavily on the demon host. Now the latter were despair- 
ing and blasphemous in dread of losing their prey as the kinsmen roused 
themselves for a spurt, and now jubilant in the prospect of speedy triumph 
as the wizards relapsed into the jaded movements of exhaustion. At 
length, and not a moment too soon, the first rays of the rising sun shot 
over the rocks, and then — wasn’t there a catterwauling ! But far above 
the general concert rang a single “ mi-aw ” that echoed far through the 
woods and dells. Looking np to the roof the wizards saw a beast — in form 
a cat, in size an elephant — crouched on the end of a beam, his eyes two 
coals, fire foaming from his lips, and long streams of sparks dropping 
from his claws and the end of his lashing tail. “ It Was,” said one of 
tho wizards, “ old Fireworks himself, waiting to grant the boon which we 
had won ; and we sat us down and took a dram.” 

One of the tricks attributed to the necromancers by the common 
consent of tradition was that of committing their treasure to the protection 
of evil spirits. Similar stories are told of the buccaneers. These despe- 
radoes were in the habit of brnying their valuables in some secluded nook 
or unfrequented islet, killing a captive at the same time and interring him 
with the spoil, which thenceforward his spirit was supposed to guard 
against all but the depositor. We are not told whether this course was 
pursued by the mediaeval Thauznaturgist, but remembering several instances, 
some of them recent, wherein ancient hoards have been discovered in the 
midst of human remains, it certainly seems that the practice of the pirates 
was derived from that of the wizards in similar circumstances. Be that as 
it may, the recovery of these treasures from the grasp of the demon was 
accounted the most difficult that in the whole range of the magic art, and 
was only to be achieved by its most accomplished masters. ’ Who these 
*ere, at least in the opinion of our ancestors, the following story will show : 
Our authority, William of Malmesbury (obiit 1142), declares that it was 
vol. xvni. — no. 108. 4. 
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related to hinwelf by a brother monk, whom he describes as a mah of 
sober speech and good repute, well stricken in yean, and an excellent 
physician. 41 At the age of seven,” says the veracious leech (we omit his 
moral remarks), 41 1 left my father’s house at Barcelona and made my 
way a-foot into Italy. There I wandered about for years, in company with 
several more of the same stamp, in the character of a poor Btudent. But 
what with hardships, sight-seeing, and the ceaseless efforts necessary to 
keep body and soul together, I regret to say that few of us made much 
progress in learning. In the course of this vagabond life we came upon a 
mountain perforated with a deep and mazy cavern. The people of t£e 
neighbourhood said that there was another outlet at the back of the 
mountain, where a vast quantity of gold and jewels was heaped up ; and 
that many persons had perished in attempting to reach this treasure. 
Having satisfied ourselves that the account was correct, my comrades and 
myself — twelve in number — determined to try our luck. Accordingly, 
providing ounelves with lanterns and a sufficient quantify of string to serve 
as a clue, we boldly entered the den. And an ugly tramp we had — 
twisting in and about, hither and thither for miles through the heart of the 
mountain — now treading upon some noisome reptile, and now upon the 
dry bones or half-decayed bodies of our unfortunate predecessors, which 
plentifully bestrewed the path. Occasionally, too, a backbone or a Bkull, 
disturbed by our hasty feet, went rolling over tho precipice along whose 
verge we scrambled, and, falling sheer down through the darkness, apprised 
us of the Lethe that ran below by the scarcely audible splash. At length, 
after walking many weary hours, we caught a glimpse of light before us, 
and, running eagerly forward, found ourselves on the shore of a small lake 
embosomed in hills. And blessed indeed was the light of the sun, and tho 
water glittering calmly in its rays, after that Stygian darkness. But we 
cared little then to indulge in feelings like this. Bight before us rose an 
islet covered in all directions with piles of jewels, hillocks of coins, and 
vessels and statnes — all of solid gold ! A bridge of brass led from the 
shore to this mine of incalculable wealth, and we dashed up to it in a 
body, hustling one another for the foremost place. But the moment a foot 
was {dinted on the bridge, np rose the other end high in the air, and a 
brafcen figure wielding a fail jumped down to the water and thrashed it 
jpto a cloud of spray that quickly shrouded the isle from view. Again and 
again we attempted to mss, but always with the same result, until, disap- 
pointed and wearied, we ware compelled to retrace our steps. Such a 
treason as that, however, was not to be abandoned without another trial 
for it 80 in looked up a certain learned professor of our acquaintance— 
oas of the few Christians to whom was known that unutterable name 
udridmo enchan t me nt may resist. Overcome by our persuasions— indeed 
ww would not he denied— tins doctor , hoing first imposed a suitable bat, 
and aonftaasd ns every one himself, led ns, with many prayers and genu- 
fieotions, to a fountain in his garden. Tim, while our eyes eagerly 
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Thus provided, we returned towards the cavern. But' the entrance was 
now so. beset with demons that we were reluctanly obliged t6 give up ail 
hope of success. On the way back, we met a Jew necromancer who had 
heard of our expedition. He listened attentively to all we had to say, and 
then, deriding our failure and extolling his own infallible science, he went 
straight* up to ; the mouth of the pit. We saw him ‘go inj and never 
expected to hear of his return, for he carried with him neither lantern nor 
clue. In a few hours, however, much to our astonishment, this Hebrew 
sorcerer came back laden with wealth, and well provided with that powder 
which toms all it touches to gold.” 

But, money-grubbing aside, necromancy Was, from the Babylonish 
captivity, the crying sin of the Tribes. They seem to have gathered to 
themselves all the occult theories and practices of Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
and to have enlarged upon them ad libitum. Indeed, in the view of ne 
Jews, the Old Testament was nothing but a vast repertory of magic, and 
their various voluminous comments upon it all partook more or less of a 
magical character: According to the rabbis, Adam learned the mystic 
science from the angels, and transmitted it to his descendants ; all the 
patriarchs were adepts ; and the gift of wisdom whioh Solomon sought and 
obtained related solely to astrology and the oontrol of spirits. By the 
time of the Advent the Hebrews had become a nation of conjurors. They 
were established everywhere, scarcely less as professors of magic than as 
traders; and Sergius Paulus and his henchman Elymas were very fair 
specimens of the Roman magistrate and his inevitable Jew wise man, as 
they were in the East. And the nation retained this character through all 
the chances and changes of the dark ages. Enthusiasts, as was proved 
by the ease with which Burk and Bishop disposed of their victims, 
are always too ready to go great lengths in the interests of a favourite 
science, and no science ever stood so high in the estimation of its votaries 
as sorceiy in that of the Cabalists. The rabbis, too, were the magieal 
preceptors of the middle ages ; indeed, the pieces of gibberish that have 
been transmitted to us as charms are, for the most pari, evidently cor- 
ruptions of Hebrew phrases. Their own practices are not recorded, indeed 
— they were too vigilant in guarding them from view— but we know that 
several of their pupils were notorious for indulgence in those inveterate pro- 
pensities of the elder Syrians — demon worship and human sacrifice. Finally, 
admitting the reality of these immolations, it is obvious that victims frotild 
be chosen whose disappearance was not likely to give rise to any great 
outcry, and accordingly attentive readers of mediate! records do find 
vagabonds vanishing at times under ciieumstanoss quite sufficient to 
justify our fathers in suspecting that the Jews bad made away with them. 
Richard of Devises gives a very good instance. 

But if time be any doubt about the Jews, there is only too much 
evidence to show that these fearful rites were largely practised among the 
Gentiles* The moat notorious example k that of OffieS de Laval, 
Marshal de Bets. Ad kmiti^tiM nobfewae jwebabfy te mm 
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of his day, and assuredly he was the most favoured by fortune. He was 
handsome, high-born, and enormously wealthy ; he was clever, too, highly 
cultivated, and as brave as a paladin. And the times offered the amplest 
scope to his ambition and abilities. France had then entered on the last 
and triumphant stage of a highly popular struggle, and the crop which a 
former generation* of Warriors and statesmen had sown was ripening to reward 
their successors. For some years Gilles do Laval bid fair to realise the 
warmest hopes of his friends, displaying such valour and conduct that he 
was named almost immediately Marechal of France. And to crown 
all, in the midst of his success he wedded a beautiful and high-born 
heiress ; but, for a wonder, nobody envied him. Bo frank, generous, and 
amiable was he that he had not an enemy in the kingdom, and yet this 
man of unparalleled fortune died in the prime of life, utterly ruined in fame 
an ! jstate, not as a gentleman and a soldier dies, but the vile death 
of a ruffianly thief, and so universally loathed that all France hailod his 
execution with a sigh of relief. 

Retiring early from active service, he fitted up his castle like a palace 
in a faiiy tale, took troops of musicians, players, and dancing girls 
into his service, and made his life thenceforth for many years a gorgeous 
pageant. Keeping open house for all comers, and offering such attractions, 
it was not wonderful that his visitors should count by thousands ; and a 
motley herd they were— counts, courtesans, and conjurers; bishops and 
bravoes ; rhymers, roisterers, and reprobates of all sorts, elbowing each 
other at all times within his halls. Indeed, the court of the Marechal de 
Betz completely eclipsed that of his suzerain, the Duke of Britanny. 

But depravity crept in, spread, flourished, and at length became so 
thoroughlyunaster of the revels, that all who had any sense of morality 
left in them shunned the scene. The flight of respectability, however, 
was regarded as a positive relief by the mob that remained. Thenceforward 
they indulged without restraint, anticipating all .that has been recorded of 
the Palais Royal or the Folies des Chartres. But corrupt as were the' 
guests, they were infinitely surpassed in evil by their host. He liked 
indeed to contemplate and encourage, but he disdained to share their 
common vices. When he indulged, it was in secret ; for to such extremity 
of excess had he attained, that he was compelled to shroud it away down 
in the darkest vaults of his castle from even the vicious eyes of that crew. 
We cannot enter into the details of this man’s fall ; we cannot pause to 
tell how impostors, knaves of mystic pretence, wormed into his confidence, 
and led him, step by step, to every sort of ruin. Nor dare we describe 
the orgies that were enacted daily in those horrid cells. It is enough to 
say that the victims of licentiousness — little children most of them, or very 
young girls— were afterwards immolated to Satan ; and that the choicest 
delight of this awful voluptuary consisted in dealing the fatal stab, and 
watching its dreadful consequences. 

At length so many females had disappeared unaccountably from the 
neighbourhood of Barbe Bleue, and so many continued to vanish daily, that 
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the attention of the aathorities was roused. And the sensation must have been 
great indeed to have effected such a marvel in favour of “ unshod ribalds.” 
From the very beginning, suspicion pointed with undeviating finger at 
do Betz. $Tot, however, on account of his embarrassments, his character, or 
the character of his confidants — most of them notorious alchemists and con- 
jurors — nOr even because of the number missing. For, had authority taken 
it into his head to lay hands on every high-born profligate who consorted 
with such vermin, and who lived in a neighbourhood where lowly women 
were given to vanish mysteriously, very few nobles indeed would have 
been left at largo in France or anywhere else. Nor was there any positive 
evidence adduced against the marechol prior to his captivity. Bilt people 
generally felt, as they, always feel in such cases, through a species of 
unaccountable but unerring instinct, that de Betz, and no other, was the 
guilty man. He was seized with his confederate and tutor in diablerie, 
one Prelati, and his castle searched. HeapB of bones, human skins 
covered with magical inscriptions, and all the sorcerer’s hideous stock-in- 
trade, were brought up from the vaults. And the ensuing trial threw a 
fearful light on these things. It was fairly proved that considerably more 
than a hundred lives had been sacrificed by the marechal and his instructor 
within two years. And there wore reasonable grounds for surmising that 
these were but a moiety of the victims. And yet this precious pair — tho 
monstrous fool and the mystic knave — embraced tenderly on the scaffold, 
and eomforted one another with tho confident trust of meeting immediately 
in Paradise ! 

Lycanthropv was the strangest form of that strange faith. It was less 
original, however, than some of tho other phases ; for the same thing, or 
something very like it, was current among tho ancients. But the strongth 
it put forth, and the variety it assumed in different quarters during the 
middle ages, showed that it was no slavish imitation of the classic fable. 
The loup-garou of Franco and 'W'^tem Germany was indeed very different 
from tho man-wolf of Ireland ; and neither of these bore much resemblanco, 
except in general features, to the were-wolf of Livonia. The last-named 
country was the favourite haunt of these terrible creatures. But so it was 
also of every species of witchcraft. Indeed the spirits of darkness made 
themselves so muoh at home in that province, that it was a common thing 
for & family woman to maintain an imp as a domestic servant. Then 
about tho second <week in December the demon went up and down in the 
t<hape of a lame bpy to summon the fraternity to & general rendezvous. 
Accordingly they gathered by thousands, including every rank. And if 
any lagged behind under any pretence, they were quickly flogged into 
their places by a demon armed with a whip made of neatly twisted wire, 
whose special duty it was to look after the stragglers. 

B eginning on Christmas Eve, they amused themselves for twelve or 
fourteen days with worrying flocks, herds, and villagers, and especially 
with breaking their way into cellars, and gulping up whatever was drink- 
able therein. In this quarter— that is oast of the Elbe — those who were 
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desirous of figuring as were-wolves, obtained the power by quaffing a 
nauseous draught from the hands of one already initiated. And far a long 
time it seems to have been regarded as a pleasant and frolicsome, and 
even at times a useful sort of relaxation. We are informed that on one 
occasion a party, while crossing a Russian waste, having fallen short of 
provisions, the servant of a nobleman present very quickly removed the 
embarrassment by assuming the form of a wolf and catching several sheep. 
And on another a gentleman transformed himself in order to remove the 
doubts which a friend entertained concerning the existence of suoh a power. 
But being assailed by some dogs, he lost an eye before he could resumo 
his proper shape. A thief, too, who was sentenced to be gibbeted, walked 
quietly out of his cell in the form of a wolf the mpment they opened the 
door to lead him to the scaffold, and escaped to the woods before the 
astonished gaolers could make any effort to stop him. 

In western Europe the loup-garou was by no means so gregarious. 
There are several instances, indeed, related of small bands of wolves with- 
out toils — that is to say, were-wolves, assailing the flocks. But generally 
speaking the French and German monsters were solitary in their habits, or 
at the very most, hunted only in couples. And there was besidos a sad 
want of uniformity in their method of assuming the beast. On# of them 
who fed the flames in the south of France, declared that a demon met 
him in the fields, persuaded him to join the fraternity, and presented 
him with a box of inexhaustible ointment. With this unguent he 
smeared himself whenever he felt the beastly propensity strong upon 
him. And he recovered the semblance of humanity by plunging into 
water, or rolling over and over in the dew. Another who was burnt for 
the crime at Cologne, confessed that a female devil had presented him with 
a belt, and that whenever he buckled it on he immediately became a wolf. 
This individual declared, with amiable simplicity, that he never could make 
out what became of the bristles that ornamented him in his wolfish state. 
He expressed small compunction, however, for the murder of the sixteen 
children whom he had destroyed during his career ; and none at all for 
the minor peccadilloes of marrying his mother-in-law and his own daughter. 
Others, again, asserted that they had each received a wolfs hide from the 
demon, which being donned like an overcoat was just as effective as the 
diabolical salve. In confirmation of this last explanation, a traveller of the 
period tells us that, while journeying through the south of France in the 
train of a nobleman, the company overtook an elderly peasant who seemed 
much distressed with the weight of his bundle. Ajb they were going the 
same way the leader of the party desired one of his valets to relieve the 
old zoa n of his burden for the rest of the stage. On arriving at the end of 
the (fay's journey, the valet— a prying knave— opened the wallet, and 
finding a nee* wolf-skin within, resolved to amuse }u» master with a little 
masquerade. , Accordingly, he pulled on the hide. But the moment he 
saw the company he felt himself actuated with all the ferocity of the animal 
he repr e sent ed. The gentlemen drew their swords in self-defence, end 
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inflicted several wounds on their assailant before he cotdd eltrieate himself 
from his mischievous robe. Of course the old loup-garou never called for 
his bundle, and the hide became a relic in a neighbouring ohurch — a very 
much more palpable one than some of the sound of the bells of Solomon's 
temple; which was preserved in the same place. 

Of the nutny put to death on the continent for this offence, and 
hundreds suffered in a very few years, every one confessed to a horrid 
liking for the flesh of children. And whatever we may think about the 
transformation, there is no denying the cannibalism. Certainly, as was 
proved by the fate of a squadron of dragoons* every man of which was 
destroyed by these animals, there was no lack of real wolves to account for 
the destruction of the children who happened to be devoured. But it was 
impossible to mistake those cases wherein the little victim had fallen beneath 
the ferocity of the loup-garou, for in every such instance the clothes were 
found lying uninjured beside the remains of the horrible feast. 

The Irish man-wolf, however, if we are to credit Giraldus Cambrensis, 
was not to be charged with such atrocities. Nor was it by choice 
that he adopted that shape. On the contrary, thosO who became 
wolves in the Emerald Isle were the victims of a vindictive churchman. 
Indeed, it was in form only that these Irish were-wolves differed from the 
most orthodox Christians— just as it is in form only that certain Irish 
Christians of the present time differ from orthodox wolves. For Giraldus 
tells us a very moving story of a wolf which stopped a priest on the high- > 
way and induced him to administer the sacrament to his mate, who lay 
dying in a brake hard by. As a wind-up to this wonderful story, Camden 
avers that it was not uncommon for jilted mistresses and deserted wives to 
bribe witch and wizard that they might place the faithless men in such a 
situation as should consign them to the penal servitude of lycanthropy for 
the usual term of seven years. 

Like everything of tho sort the notion was a powerful instrument of 
evil in the hands of the mischievous. As an instance, a lady was burnt in 
Auvergne, a.d. 1558, on this charge. The only witnesses againBt her were 
her husband, a friend of his, and — her own severed hand 1 “ Mind you 

bring me what you take," shouted the husband from a window to his friend 
who was going to the chase. Accordingly, after an absence of several 
hours the hunter made his appearance with a very light game-bag. In 
explanation he informed his friend that he had encountered a large wolf 
and, after a long struggle, cut off one of its claws. “ Thereupon," said 
he, “ the wolf scampered off on three legs and escaped, and, bagging the 
limb, I made the best of my way back." Looking for the prize, the pair — 
much to their astonishment, as they declared — found a little white hand 
covered with rings at the bottom of the bag. Recognising one of the gems, 
the husband and his friend descended to the kitchen, and there found tho 
lady minus a hand. In a few days more the poor woman was a heap of 
ashes. The story needs no comment : a more palpable case of conspiracy 
was never disclosed. What became of the villanous pair history does not 
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relate ; bat it is to be feared that they escaped like too many others of the 
same tribe. 

At length, what with child-muider and priestly anathemas the were- 
wolves became the objects of intense terror, and the persecution against 
them, previously disconnected and fitful, assumed towards the end of the 
sixteenth century something of the intensity of a crusade ; but the first 
and most prominent effeot of this was to make lyoanthropy in some sense 
a reality. Nothing else being talked about, hundreds of weak heads wero 
turned, and silly people by the score not only accused themselves of the 
crime but actually attempted to play wolf, though somehow or other they 
could never manage the transformation to the satisfaction of their neigh- 
bours. Several of them, however, got over this difficulty by asserting that 
they wore their bristles inside the skin. The learned, with their usual 
discernment, took these people at their word, and thereupon ensued a very 
animated discussion as to the whereforo and all the particulars of this 
extraordinary fact. A great many remarkably ingonious theories were 
propounded about it which satisfied everybody a hundred times ovor, 
except those who had counter theories of their own. At length a mob of 
very unlearned Italian villagers cut off the feet of a poor madman who 
announced himself a were-wolf— a deed which thoroughly settled the 
question — and from that day forth the mania died out. 





’* Wn*T is it Torr m-f at , Ja^ist? X*li. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Past and Present. 

HE time whioh Claude had intended 
to spend at Avonhoe had long 
passed, but still he remained there. 
He had many friends among the 
squirearchy in the neighbourhood, 

1 scattered as they were, and the 
growth of the boy ’b mind had become 
a deep interest to him. He felt that 
he was doing real work in the world ; 
to mould one human soul is no slight 
matter, and Bupert’s whole being 
seemed changed. The sullen look 
was nearly gone, the face eager with 
intelligence. Still it was no easy 
task : the passionate, unruly nature 
of the boy, and his imperious temper 
required a light hand and a firm 
one, though his young director ruled 
him chiefly by force of his own 
gentleness. He was a curious occupation and study also to Claude ; there 
is a sort of conventional way of looking at life which every class must 
necessarily have to a certain degree, and it is always interesting to 
become really intimate with another ; it stirs one to the quick to see how 
differently an opinion which one thinks altogether undeniable looks from 
another “ standpoint.” The strange anthropomorphic notions of a God, 
the superstitions, the absurd reasons given for events, the irrelevant causes 
for beliefs, were all experience to him. Then the difficult questions which 
the boy asked — for Bupert’s was a questioning nature, full of unused 
strength — were often for beyond his teacher’s skill to answer, and some- 
times made Claude feel his own powers tasked to the utmost by the 
strange undeveloped mind and heart which stirred points which ho had 
never thought of fathoming. 

Though he did not know it, however, his own self-donying pure life 
was a better teacher than all the facts and all the theologies contained 
in his books. Bupert grew up from a child to a young man with some- 
thing to reverence as well as to love. 
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One Bummer evening after work, Rupert hurried down from HawkshiU 
to the Blizards’, whose old farmhouse looked the very picture of comfort, 
nestled under the hill, with its long ranges of red-tiled bams dappled with 
yellow lichens and green moss, its wealth of stacks, and the great herd of 
cattle standing about after being milked. He passed round to the garden 
side, where he found Mr. Morris sitting in a sort of green porch before 
the door, arched over by a pollard oak, with a tall thin little folio on his 
knees and a fat quarto beside him. In his visits to the neighbouring 
squires' houses he had begun to ransack the different libraries for accounts 
of Avonhoe, and was veiy intent on his discoveries. 

A green arbour, whatever it may be in sound, is not in substance by 
any means an unalloyed place of delight : earwigs run up on your book from 
below, spiders come down on your face from above ; but it was not so close 
as in the little parlour within, and Claude had unearthed a heap of small 
cannon-balls from their resting-place under the seat, which had been 
ploughed up at different times in the fields near the church above, and 
these gave a pleasant sort of “ local colouring ” to his reading. 

“ Let us go up to the Great Hall close,” said he, rising as the lad 
came up. u I’ve found out about the siege of the old Manor-house when 
I was at Hartley Grange yesterday, and the Blounts have lont m«i .the 
books. Maxy,” added he, opening the door into the kitchen, “ can your 
mother spare you to come with us for a little bit ? ” 

Poor Mary had dropped out of their lessons and their talks : the 
difference of age and the difference of education were all beginning to tell, 
and her wistful little face often pained Claude. 

“I want her for to rectify the house,” said Mrs. Bffzaxd, putting 
back her long curls with a despairing shake of the head,— as Mary grew 
older she began not to like her going out with fhetn. “ I'm just banged 
with work, and I can't get situated wi’ a maid. That Sally, as well you 
knows her, is nothing, not in the dairy nor yet the house.” 

“ This once, Mrs. Blizard. She shan't stay,— just to hear about the 
burning of the old house ; we'll wait till it’s convenient for you.” 

“ Well, there's a cow sick, Mr. Morris, as we was gratified this morning 
by the sad intelligence, and I'm just a making some gruel for her, poor 
thing 1 Her calf have a gone home as they says — and I'm as sorry for the 
dumb beasts sometimes what can’t tell how it ails 'urn, &b if 'twere a 
cristened baby : so I’m a putting some elder-wine into the pottage for to 
comfort her ; but as soon as Mary have a tookt it to the shed, she shall 
go with ye, for it’s a great denial to the child,” relented Mrs. Blizard, 
good to man and beast. 

They tuned up all three through the broad fields, where great elms 
stall stood about in park-liko groups, their heavy foliage and solid outline 
contrasting with the abeles in ceaseless motion, though the wind was 
barely perceptible. little flights of small blue butterflies rose out ef the 
grass as they passed, and Mary lingered to pick up “ devil’s-Wt " and 
blow the hour from off a “ shepherd's clock.” 
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11 What a curious piece of jelly)" said Claude, as his foot struck a gainst 
a loose sort of fungus. 

“ That's where a star has fallen," answered Rupert, rather conceitedly, 
surprised at his ignorance. 

As was the case with all the country-houses in that stoneless district, 
there had never been any road up to the “ Manor," though it had evidently 
been a very considerable place. Broad grass approaches, however, led up 
to it from three sides, and Claude paused before the remains of a ruined 
gateway, the great stone piers and balls looking lost and sad as they thus 
stood solitary, leading to nothing. 

At last he sot down on one of the grassy terraces where the old house 
had once been under the quivering shade of the white poplars — “ those 
merry trees," as Mary called them. “ After all it isn't so very long ago," 
said he, musing. “ About this very time of year scarcely two hundred 
years past. The lives of three old men would carry us back. Benyam 
told me the other day that he remembered hearing the story of the attack 
on the house, when he was a child, from his grandfather, who had been told 
it by an old man present at the burning, as a lad of fourteen. It’s .but 
a small piece out of the world's history : we exaggerate the length of the 
years whose story we know a little about, and jump comfortably over twice 
as long in the dark ages. A.D. 700 to 900 in England sounds nothing 
at all, but from 1642 till now seems to us a whole nation’s history.", 

“Sir?” said little Mary. But Rupert’s teeth were set, and his fore- 
head “ all wrinkledy," as Mary called it, in his efforts to understand and 
follow. 

“ I found two pictures of the Tracys hanging in a dark comer of the 
staircase-hall at Hartley ; they were somehow connected with the Blounts, 
and there are a good many bits of history about them in the library. Sir 
Alexander belonged to Charles’s household, and had that sort of chivalrous 
loyalty for the king which was a kind of religion then. He would not 
forsake him in his trouble ; but he seems to have had the feeling which 
was common to many of the best men of that disastrous time, who saw 
only disgrace and sorrow in the measures which they had to defend 
without approving (do you remember, Rupert, what I read you about 
Lord Falkland ?) He was connected, through his wife, with the Hamp- 
dens. His son had gone over to the other party, and he was himself too 
single-minded and upright a man to follow Charles’s crooked dealings. 
We don’t half realise what cruel work it must have been — like the rending 
asunder of soul and body — for a very conscientious man, brought up as 
were the gentlemen of that day, to take either side in that great struggle. 
It is a pathetic story, and must have been a not uncommon one. Then 
I came upon three letters about the burning of the house, preserved one 
does not know how. Sir Alexander had fortified it as an outpost for the 
king at Oxford. ■ The mqjor in command, * an oncommon fransy man, 
caused to be driven off a herd of cattle from a tenant of Mr. Hampden’s, 
and refined to let them be ransomed; whereupon lieutenant- Colonel 
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Cromwell coming up with much diligence, attacked the house and church 
with a cannon and 800 pikemen,’ in buff jerkins and ‘ iron pots ’ on their 
headB, like that rusty old helmet which was dug up in the close, and 
hangs in your grandfather’s kitchen. The defenders had nothing but a 
culverin, bored out of an elm-tree and hooped with iron, — but made a 
stout defence. Near a thousand Parliament men, however, marched up 
ihe next day, and tho house was taken. A search was made for treasure, 
and a bag of gold having been found behind a wainscot, they set fire to 
the house before they left it at the approach of the king’s troops." 

“ And what became of the lady ? ’’ said Mar}’. 

“ She had died a little before, poor woman, worn out, apparently, by 
distress and anxiety.” 

“ The rascally rebels ! I should like to have hung them all round,” 
said Rupert, fiercely. 

“ I’m afraid two can play at that game," answered Claude. “Re- 
member what Prince Rupert did to the lone lady at AUerton.” 

There is a great deal in a name, whatever Juliet may say, and Rupert 
had a curious feeling for his namesake. Mr. Morris went on reading : — 

“The next letter contains the undaunted old knight’s order to his 
steward, * To take a view of the house yt was burned on Tuesday, thal l 
may have some certayne information of wt destruction is fallen upon us, 
or whether it bee possible to rebuild the walls that are standing, if the 
destractionB of ye timeB should settle. I thanke God I am yet in health, 
notwithstanding these many misfortunes aro fallen upon mee, and my 
comfort is I knowe myself not guilty of any fault.’ ’’ 

“ It’s like a sudden light from the embers flashing a whole room into 
life for a moment, and then leaving everything in utter darkness again, to 
get these little peepB at what they were doing and feeling in the ancient 
time,” said Claude, laying down his book. All was still as he looked out 
from the hill over the great sweep of lonely green meadows far and near, 
and everything was silent but tho rich soft sound of the summer wind 
breathing in the great treeB of the avenue — the fiorce fighting, the bitter 
passions, the struggles for the right so earnestly sought after by good 
men on both sides, all hushed, all ended. “ We may be very thankful 
that we are spared all the pongs of uncertainty as to what was their duty 
which those poor fellows must have endured before they could have token 
either side in those days,” ruminated Claude. 

“ Bat what about the boggat ? ” said little Mary, much disappointed. 
She had been waiting patiently for this, the only really important part of 
tiir Alexander’s history, and it was now, it seemed, to be entirely passed 
ever. “ Isn’t it be as is the ghost ? what Rnpert says there can't be no 
sneh things at all.” And she turned to him half apologetically. “ And 
what for is he looking for his hand like that, as thqy say he’s allays 
doing, and how did he lose it, that’s the ghost ? ” she ended, with a 
clearness which almost rivalled her mother’s. 

Claude smiled: whether Rupert was converted himself or not to a 
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disbelief in ghosts, he had evidently enjoyed the pleasant grandeur of 
scepticism with the little girl. 

“ Poor Sir Alexander’s heart seems to have been half broken by 
tjw straggle between such incompatible views of right; and one of 
the old ;books says that he went into his last battle without his 
helmet, 4 bare-headed,’ as if he sought for death, * and died, having 
slain three gentlemen with his own hand at point of pike.’ His body 
was found after the fight, but without the hand; and I suppose 
that is what he is looking for. He must have been a very fine old 
fellow.” 

44 But about the house after the fire ? ” said Rupert. 41 What did the 
soldiers do with it ? and did Sir Alexander rebuild it ? ” 

44 No, I think not, he was killed so soon after ; but it was rebuilt, 
because I find the pulling down of it quite lately ; but who did it, I have 
not found out yet in the books ; and the family is extinct.” 

44 And what like was the man in the picture ? ” 

44 Sir Alexander is in armour. A good face, though not a good picture 
— a straightforward God-fearing English gentleman he looks, as brave as 
his sword, and as honest as the day.” 

44 And the lady ?” said Mary. 

44 She has yellow hair and a very fair complexion, and a sad sweet 
look. I think there must have been a story to her, for she holds up a sort 
of large locket in her hand, what they used to call a jewel in those days. 
Now let us go and look for their tombs in the chancel. We shall find 
that much at least more about them — their deaths, if not their lives.” 

The chancel was nearly as large as the church itself, and was filled 
with Tracy monuments of every age and character : fine old brasses on 
the pavement ; a grand erection of the time of Elizabeth against one wall ; 
and opposite, a bust of a lady, temp. Carol. U., with very uncovered 
shoulders and dishevelled hair, like her manners. She was lamented by 
two exceedingly comfortable cherubs, like glorified undertakers, their tears 
were so evidently sham. 

44 Ah, Bhe ran away from her husband,” muttered Claude, as he passed, 
who had just Men upon her story. 

The benches and hassocks and bits of matting were strewed about 
over the effigies of knights and ladies. The Sunday school, which Claude 
had instituted rather against the old rector's wish, kicked their little 
irreverent heels against alabaster quatrefoils and coloured coats of arms, 
and stamped on Dame Basil Tracy’s brass, where seven little daughters 
on one side and eight little sons on the other (smaller, as became a 
proper sentiment of respect in their inferior condition) knelt humbly at 
their parent’s feet. All was neglected and ill-used — the dayB of archaeology 
and restoration had not yet come. None of the inscriptions, however, 
answered to the required date. 

At last Claude and his followers turned to a large alabaster altar- 
tomb, where two full-length recumbent figures held up their hands to 
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Heaven and prayed — most beautiful of all kinds of memorial. They 
tuned their backs on the public, in order to face the East, by the com- 
munion-table : the lady in ruff and wimple, the knight in armour, with his 
sword by his side and his dog at his feet. And Rupert crept over the 
rail, to be able to read the half-effaced inscription. 

“ 4 To Sir Alexander Tracy and Joan Ayscough his wife,' ” he spelt 
slowly out. “ So that was the pale lady with the locket ; and she’s got 
it in her hand, too, here on her tomb,” he said, earnestly and curiously, 
but in a half whisper. Claude was struck by his tone. 

“ Well, my boy, and what is it makes that interest you so much ? ” 
said he ; while Mary climbed up to look at the lady’s face, and sat dusting it 
tenderly, stroking the smooth cheeks, and pitying the dints in the marble. 

“ It was a Mr. Ayscough who was killed out hunting at the bottom of 
the lawn close, and brought up to grandfather's. Squire Blount said he 
was his cousin,” was all that Rupert said. 

How little we tell of what lies deepest and nearest to ub, even to our 
best friends. How astonished we shall be at the revelations some day 
which will be made of the thoughts and feelings of those we fancy our- 
selves most intimate with ! 

Rupert had never uttered a word to any living being about his falser, 
though, as he grew older, he had begun to understand the past only too well. 


CHAPTER X. 

Breakfast at Hartley Grange. 

Hartley Grange was a curious old house, of the earliest date of un- 
fortified dwelling-places. But the gables and turrets had all been 
improved away, and a smart front of the “ chaste simplicity ” of the 
Georgian era stuck on over them all. Within were two or three handsome 
rooms and a beautiful hall, where hung a good deal of armour and the 
pictures of the family. The house was inconvenient, however, to the last 
degree. Every room was a passage to another within, hardly any were 
on the level, and there was at least one step up or down in every 
direction. Our ancestors were not troubled by any desire for privacy. 
The whole household, gentle and simple, had dined together in the hall, on 
the 44 trowels and boards ” which were mentioned in the old papers of the 
family ; while the lady and her maids evidently did all their work together 
in the one great sitting-room. Even in later days, the approach is always 
bolt up to the receiving part of the house. It must have been dull 
work fitting in brocade in the withdrawing-room, and it was a pleasing 
variety, not tooKahly to be shut out, to see one’s friends approaching in a 
chariot and rix slowly over the greensward, drawn by horses fresh from 
the plough, followed probably by a lady or two riding on a pillion. 

The faceakfosttparloor was one of the most comfortable rooms in the 
house, very low, with A great bay window to the south, and a ceiling 
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onee painted heraldically, but where the colour had all vanished under 
improving whitewash. 

It was breakfast-time, and the post had just come in. Charles Blount, 
in scarlet coat, top-boots, and fall hunting gear, was eating his preparation 
for a good rim very conscientiously, while Sir John, who was only going to a 
magistrates’ meeting, followed at a slower pace after him. The sun poured ' 
through the wide windows into the room, and shone on the round table 
with its sparkling glass and plate, the beautiful old china, and all the 
usual appointments of an English breakfast, almost always the pleasantest 
and prettiest meal of the day. Lady Blount sat behind the great old 
silver tea-urn, reading a letter with a broad black edge, and, as is the 
manner with such comfortable-looking slow old ladies, giving vent to a 
number of dismal exclamations, without uttering a word of her news, so 
that her quiet husband might, if he chose, have imagined the death of 
every one of his relations. 

“ My dear,” observed he at last, “ Justice Shallow says, ‘if you have 
news, I take it there are but two ways, either to utter or conceal them ; ’ 
but you are doing neither. Can’t you reserve your sorrow, and give us it 
and your letter together ? ” 

Thus adjured, Lady Blount spoko. “ It’s a letter from poor Millicent 
Ayscough, to say that George is dead. So now she’s lost the last of her 
children.” 

“ God bless my soul ! ” burst out Sir John. “ Such on old family 
and estato, and no heir to inherit it.” 

“ Poor Goorge ! Ho was only three years older than me ; but then 
he was always delicate,” mused Charles Blount. 

So each having struck the point where it touched themselves, Lady 
Blount read her letter aloud. It was very short — the poor mother’s heart 
was evidently too full to write. 

“ Poor woman ! It seems George was ordered to Borne ” (Boom, 
Lady Blount called it), “ but was too ill to start. And so Boon after 
Alice’s death ! I’m sure I can’t think what ailed them in this way one 
after another. Millicent never understood how to manage her children. 
It was her own fault ; and Ayscough spoilt them so. I’m sure if I had 
given way in the fashion she has ” 

Lady Blount was one of those people who look upon sickness as, if not 
exactly a crime, yet as so great a folly that their pity has a savour of 
contempt about it : the sufferer therefore is always to blame, and dearly 
did her friends dread the compassion which it was so painful to endure. 
She had never died or been sick herself nor had any of her children, who 
had all married bnt Charles, and had healthy families, and were prosperous 
like' herself and she therefore considered that no one: need be otherwise 
except by some fault of their own. It was the modern version of the 
theory which Job resisted so fiercely. 

$© r ham broken one’s . neck over a stiff fence was, however, an 
tmoMpttanable way of odming by death, and Rupert was, therefore; the 
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only one of the Ayscough family with whom she really sympathised. “ I 
always told Millicent what mistakes she mado with the children ; they 
were never taught to exert themselves. I'm sure if I hod not been 
oblcqpd,” she repeated again, but Sir John knew by experience that this 
was a dangerous vein to enter on, and inteimpted her— 

“ There’s neither kith nor kin belonging to them that I know of. I 
can’t think who'll inherit. I suppose there's some far-away cousin whom 
the lawyers will hunt out ? " 

“ I fancy there's something much nearer than a far-off cousin, and 
near here, too, though I don't suppose the law would have much to say 
to it,” muttered Charles, moving up to the fire and setting his coffee-cup 
on the mantelpiece as he turned his back on his mother, while he set first 
one top-booted foot and then the other on the great brass andirons, and 
went on wanning his feet. 

“ Nearer to them ? — the law ? What do you mean, Charles ? ” won- 
dered Lady Blount, not at all given to guesses or the understanding of hints. 

“ Do you remember when Bupert was killed seven years ago, he was 
carried up to a little old farm-kouBe on the hill at Avonhoe ? There was a 
boy there as like to him as Bran is to Maida,” and with his foot he Btirred 
up the two terriers on the hearthrug who were watching him keenly,, and 
looked as if they understood perfectly eveiything that he said. “ The 
surgeon saw it as plainly as I did." 

44 And the mother ? ” 

“ There was a tall youngish woman there, but she never spoke, and I 
hardly saw her ; I can’t say whether she was the mother or not. Pang- 
bourne was the name. I know the boy’s alive, because Claude Morris has 
taken a great interest in him, and has often talked to me about him. 

Charles did not add that, knowing the young curate's small means 
and his desire to help the boy, he had several times given him money 
to use for the lad. 

“ Don't I remember something about sending a dairymaid down to 
Scarsfield,” said Sir John, “ ages and ages ago ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Blount, a good deal shocked, “ I think I do.” 

“ I wonder whether Ayscough would wish to inquire about it ? I can't 
do it this week at all events. I shall be kept all day at the Poor Law 
Board — there's no huriy,” said Sir John, as he went off to his work and 
Charles to his play. “ At all events we must have young Morris over 
here, and see what he says, before we do anything in the matter.” 

Lady Blount considered the matter in her slow way, and determined 
if ever she saw “ poor Millicent,” she might settle then whether to mention 
the subject ; there was no need to do anything now. 

Charles fully intended to have ridden over that day to Avonhoe to 
see what had become of the lad, but the hounds went in the other 
direction : there was an exciting run, and other interests on hand. 
Three little &x-enbs were dug out of a bank, their mother having been 
killed. Charles put them in bis eap and carried them carefully home. 
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and ma very buy in finding a ramie for the valuable vermin. A dog 
woe too rough for their delicate natures, %nd at last with sotne difficulty 
he persuaded the old housekeeper (with whom he was atl-powerfal since 
the days when he used to win gingerbread nuts and jam out q£ her in the 
holidays) to let him have that dainty person, the '* room w to had 

had kittens,' but undertook the charge rather unwillingly. These 
important cares took off his mind, and other things succeeded which 
put off his visit to Hawkshill for a few days. 


CHAPTER XT. 

A Summer’s Night. 

It was the stillest possible night, the moon just rising low behind the trees 
of the avenue at Avonhoe, and the long shadows stretching black and cold 
across the broad fields near the old church, as Claude Morris walked slowly 
home from a visit to a sick parishioner : the freshly mown grass, which 
stretched up to the very wall, had something of the trimmed look of my 
lady’s ancient pleasure-ground. A great oak grew close to the east end, 
and its tangled forest of boughs stood out against the immeasurable space 
of deep dark-blue Bky above. The tall chancel window, with its slender 
tracery, was marked with a gleaming touch here and there, and the 
stone cross above and a highly ornamented little turret stood, up in 
full light. The avenue stretched before him like the aisles of a vast 
cathedral, and the tangled shadows lay with an intense blackness 
which one never sees except in contrast with the moon’s cold light. 
It is like putting nature into the painting-rodm of an artist; fam il i a r 
objects are thrown into stronger effects of light and shadow, and make pic- 
tures of themselves. The “ owl’s long cry ” sounded in different directions, 
and watchdogs answered each other from distant farms, with a sort of 
music bom of the night stillness. There was a fresh scent in the air 
sweeter than by day carried by the kfc night breeze. A single cypress 
remained of the old garden which once ley under the wall of the church, 
and the remains of a white jessamine whose fragrance mingled with the hay. 

Olande sat down on a tombstone, struck by the exceeding beauty of 
the scene : presently he wa£ joined by Bnpert returning from a neigh- 
bouring village. 

“ 'Where do yon come from, my lad V* said Claude. 

"From Oxmoqf under the Wood, 
lbs dirtfettf'fown that ever has stood, 

on an errand far my grandfather ; but it was dry to-day, and not so bad 
as commonly.” 

The sayings and proverbs of the country turn chiefly on the sufferings 
by the clay soil. 

"OhT replied Claud* «* I've just found out that Shakspeare was once 
staying wffh the Constable there, and picked Justice ihsttesi and the 
von. xvra.— *o. 108 . & 
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recruiting scene out of the mire at your despised Oxmoor. These sue 
wonderfully curious things to be found in the mud everywhere, it we'd eyes 
like his to see them. There’s an interesting stosy in every human life, if 
only we knew it— deeper tragedies even than his, silent sacrifices, unoon- 
soions heroism. What strange things we shall know some day about our 
fellow-creatures J ” 

Rupert was silent, and they walked on together. Olande had forgotten 
his “instructive remarks” in the lovely sights and sounds of the night, 
when the lad pressed anxiously up to him. 

“ Mr. Morris, do you remember bearing of the red-coat that was killed 
at the bottom of the Hall close ?” said he, quite suddenly. 

“ Yes,” answered Claude, wondering at the expression in his face, 
the vehement light with which his great black eyes were flashing, and the 
eager feeling which stirred his whole face. “ You said his name was 
Ayscough. I meant to ask Charles Blount about it when I saw him.” 

“ He was my father,” said Rupert, moodily. 

“ My dear boy,” answered Claude, much startled, “ are you sure ? 
What makes you think so ? I remember your saying that your mother 
never had spoken about it to any one.” 

“ No more she never did. But when the fellow was hrought.ni/*fo ^ nr 
house she threw herself on the body, and moaned and talked to it, and 
kissed it, and tolled it to speak to her, and she ealled him Rupert, 
and cried like as if her heart would break.” Rupert always relapsed into 
dialect when he was much moved. “ I know she was up in the north 
with a great house : curse them, and curse him too with a ” 

“ My dear boy, don't talk of him in that way. He's dead ; and, 
after all, he was your father, if what you think is true,” said Claude, much 
shocked, and yet hardly knowing what to say. 

“And why should I not ?” replied Rupert, with concentrated bitter- 
ness. “ Wherein was he aught to me ? He swore a great oath at me 
when I opened his gate for’n, and struck at me with his whip,” he added, 
fiercely. “ And that's all ever * my father ' did forme in all my horn days. 
What like of a feiher were that ?” 

Claude was silent. “ Look, my boy,” he said at last, “ you don't 
suppose that I’m defending him. But hear me. He's gone where he 
cannot undo his evil deeds here, though he should seek it with tesra ; but, 
dear lad, you are still in the world where undoing is possible ; the worst 
of his ill doings are the had passions they have left behind— you can 
remedy these at least; you can buy away the worst of the poison that is in 
your heart. Forgive as you hope to be forgiven. Because he yielded to 
bad, Isn’t it reason the more why you should strive against it t We 
may win good ont of evil if wo choose. Let his sin end with him, Rupert; 
he is sorry enough where he is ; don’t inflict the doubl%bur<ka of year ruin 
on him also,” said Claude, with almost the tender pleading of a woman. 

“And flay moft a rf * mattered the lad, wrathfcfly, “ what do you say to 
her hitler, wasted mt n 
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* WeB, my lad, an d who Alone ean do anything now for her ? What 
is the only thing which ean git© her pleasure f It is your well doing.’* 

*' Bhe eares little enow for me/’ said Rupert, moodily. 

. “She cares little enongh for anything else, however,” answered 
Claude, gently. 

The storm was subsiding ; the pent-up feeling over which the lad had so 
long been brooding, winch had grown strong and bitter in the darkness, had 
been soothed by the outbreak ; he sat down and buried his face in hk hands. 

“ I should like to go away,” he said at last, “ to txy and earn my living 
elsewhere. I want to be a soldier : to go out and do something. I'm as good 
as my father, and he were one,” said he, with the curious fascination and 
yet repulsion which seemed to hang for him round the memory of his father. 

“ It would have to be as a private soldier, then, and you'll hardly like 
that,” said Claude ; “I can't get anything else for you, you know. Com- 
missions cost a great deal of money.” 

“ Yes, but I wouldn’t stay so. I’d rise. People must begin somewhere. 
I’d go to India or somewhere and rise. Everybody who can work and can 
wait must rise ; don’t you remember saying so one day,” cried Rupert, 
excitedly, “ when you were talking of those old fellows f ” And he tossed 
back the masses of blaek bair on his handsome head with a motion which, 
though neither he nor Claude knew it, was inherited from his unknown 
father. Tricks of manner descend more often in a race than features. ' 

Claude often felt as if ho were attempting to drive an untamed colt 
strong and swift of foot, and his chance sayings 'were sometimes brought 
up against him very inconveniently. 

“ Rupert Ayscough — so that’s what his name might have been,” said 
Claude to himself, as they went away together. “ I must ask Charles 
Blount about the man who was killed here and his family.” But the 
Blounts were all away at the time. 

Rupert was strangely restless the whole of the next day — his mother 
eould hardly make him out ; he seemed scarcely to hear when he was 
spoken to, and to be able to settle to nothing. 

“ What ware it as ye was watching, lad ?” said his mother, coming up 
to him as he stood at the door looking thoughtfully out into the gathering 
twilight. He did not answer, and turned away hastily. “ I’ve a fotch 
that coat from Mr. Morris,” she went on, thinking to do him a pleasure. 
“ He tolled me, a while back, you was welcome to ’t, could I make a shift 
and turn it into a garment trighke for you o’ Sundays, but 'twill be a hard 
matter for to let it out from him to you. Ye did allays mark for to be 
tall Had big too, as you've the best of rightB to’t,” added Cecily to herself, 
trying the coat upon him somewhat despondingly. 

“It will servo me my time well enow while Vm here — 'twon’t be long 
now,” answered he, repenting as soon as the words were out of his mouth ; 
he bad not intended to say anything of his plans tiH all was *nabged*to 
cany them out. He did not want to discuss the ‘question with his 
mother, and could have bitten out his tongue. 
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“ Your time hero ? Why, where ever would ye be offering for to go ? ,f 
said Cecily, whose hand was on the collar of the coat, and who clutched it 
with the look and maimer of a lioness when her cub first asserts its inde- 
pendence. 

Rupert shook himself free. 

“ I couldn't bide here for ever, you know,” he said, in an annoyed 
tone. As his own taste became more educated, the fruits of his mother's 
manner galled him strangely. “ I'm not much wanted at home now, either ; 
anybody could do all my work pretty nigh,” he added, evasively. 

“ Nay, not nothing so well for to guide matters now, as yer grand&'s 
getting into years. Ye're allays so tail-on-end (eager) aB ’twere,” she said, 
with a sort of sigh. “ What ails ye with the old house, Rupert ? ” she 
went on presently, in a tone which he had never heard from his mother 
before, but which he was too absorbed in his own plans to notice. “ Ain’t 
it a pleasant enough home, my lad ? ” said she, with a gripe at her heart, 
which gave a sort of nameless pathos to her whole voioe and manner. 

\ “ There's no harm in the place,” said he shortly ; “ but only I’ve a 

sort of crave to go out and see a bit what the world’s like ; 'tis so Bhut in 
here, mother ; seems as there isn't any room like for anything but the 
cows.” And he stretched out his arms impatiently. * ‘ * 

“ 'Tis a roomthy house, too,” said she, misunderstanding him, perhaps 
intentionally. “ He ain't got no father for to say him nay,” she thought 
bitterly to herself. “ Why, ye’re taller nor me, Rupert,” she added 
suddenly, as, standing by him, she unconsciously had measured herself 
with him. There is a strange pang when first a woman feels that her boy 
has become a man ; when she finds that, insensibly, their relation has 
altered, that she can no longer decide what she believes to be the best for 
him, and that even, of the two, her will will probably have to yield to his. 
44 And how ever shall yer grandfera concist wi’ the markets, and him as 
never has been so lusty since ho were lamed, and as is growing as deaf 
as a block ? ” said she, catching at the first reasons that occurred to her, 
for hardly to save her life could she have uttered what her heart was 
repeating to itself over and over again : “ Stay with me, my boy, I shall 
lose all so. I’m very lonely.” 

44 1 won't go till I see grandfera suited with a man,” said Rupert, going 
opt of the house to avoid further discussion : he took what she had said as 
to her reasons for wishing him to remain at home with them quite literally, 
and did not in the least understand what she meant, as die frit bitterly. 

A boy generally contrives to wound his elders a good deal in his inter- 
coms with them, from the two opposite reasons, of the want of perception 
ho* dear his affection is to them, and a profound conviction of the pro- 
digious importance of his own plans, “ Love goes downwards,” some one 
has said, andmoet parents care a great deal more for^their children, and 
will sufferin' them what no child will endure for its parent. 
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CHAPTER XU 
The Keeper's House. 

TEe Ayscoughs were a very old family, they had been important people 
in their time. One of the eons had been out with that dobing young 
cavalry officer, Prince Rupert, and there had been a Rupert amongst them 
ever since. Their house was a very picturesque one, just on the English 
side of the “ Border ; " a large old square stone tower, rudely fortified, 
belonging to the troubled life of the Border feuds, with a part added in 
more mitigated times. It was surrounded by a stone balustrade, terraces, 
and steps which had grown up very incongruously when an ancestor “ with 
a taste " had returned from Italy, somewhere in the middle of the last 
century. It was a beautiful place, and though the estate was not large it 
had gone down from father to son, or at farthest to nephew, for hundreds 
of years, and now, as Sir John had said, there was no one to inherit it but 
a fin*- away cousin, not of tho name, and who, as is so often the case with 
distant heirs of entail, was not on terms with the family. 

Mrs. AyBcough had been a beauty and a spoilt child ; her three chil- 
dren had followed each other somewhat quickly in the three first years of 
her marriage. She had been very ill, and she remembered now bitterly, 
how little pleased Bho had been at poor George’s arrival into the world : 
ho was their last, and now they were left childless and cheerless. 

'When Rupert wab killed they had had still a daughter and Georgo left 
to comfort them. Since then Alice had married and died with her first 
child, and now the poor woman was left alone to give holp to her husband. 
There had como over her that painful timidity and mistrust of herself 
which is often seen in an ex-beauty : the ** confianco dans le charme qu’in- 
spirait ma figure (qui me suggerait une foulo d’id&s que je n’ai jamais pu 
retrouver depuis),” which Madame de Stacl describes, is gone : they have 
lost the spell of their beauty, and distrust their other powers in a way which 
sometimes makes one's heart ache by its sad humility. 

Though she had been a somewhat worldly woman in the old days, yet, 
woman-like, she felt more for her husband's loss even than for her own, 
and she would fain have done her best for him ; but they had few interests 
in common, had never drawn well together,' and she 'found, if "she pre- 
sented herself at the study door, the poor old squire was “ busy," and if 
she went out with him, it was to stumble about in ah aimless dist&al mood 
among farm-steadings, which she did hot understand, and where she only 
felt in the way. And so she sat, solitary and sad, in her boudoir by the 
window, whence she had watched the funeral of her last-bom go across 
the blank snow to the little church, where lay generations of Ayscoughs 
in every variety of costume and under every variety of inscription, and 
where now the vaults had* opened for two young men in the prime of lift, 
leaving th$ old stock stQl standing in its dreary isolation. 

< The poor woman could bear hor own thoughts no longer, and though 
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the day was as cold and cheerless as she was herself, she went oat to try 
and tire herself— bodily fatigue, even pain, is a relief against gnawing 
Borrow. Bhe strayed down a little dell of which her children had been 
very fond : the wind rustled mournfully among the brown fern and heather 
and dead leaves of the strange twisted birch and stunted oak which dung to 
the rocky banks. She crossed a little brook which tumbled among large 
grey stones, every step reminding her painfully of the old days, the merry 
little voices and steps. Their later life seemed to have vanished for her, 
and the child-memories to have revived almost like bodily presences. 
Here was the jutting rock, where she had found Rupert defending the pass 
— Alice, symbolic of “ Pictish women and children,” squatting behind him 
with her pinafore full of stones. “Now you must screech frightfully, 
Alice, at the enemy,” was the word of command as she came up, most 
conscientiously executed, followed by his passionate remonstrances when 
summoned to surrender his sister for tea. “ Mamma, she can't possibly 
come. If I haven’t the women and children to bring me stones and 
scream, I can't answer for the pass holding out five minutes 1 ” 

At last she reached the keeper’s lodge. Old Mackay was a Scotchman, 
and “ the boys,” as she bad never ceased calling her grown-up sons, had 
always been very fond of him, — “ever sin' Master Rupert went ferretinlwi’ 
me. Eli, he were keen after the rabbits first he cam back frae school."” 
Janet his wife had been the boy'B first nursemaid, and regarded him more 
tenderly than anything else in the world. She was an Englishwoman, and 
prided herself greatly on the fact, though the tongue she spoke would hardly 
have certified it. She and her husband had indeed very nearly come to 
open war on the point soon after their marriage. She had boon annoyed 
at some piece of thrift, and at being called “ an English pock-pudding ; ” 
she “ cum out of a gentleman’s family,” and had replied by the traditional 
war-cry, “ Traitor Scot, sold your king for a groat,” when there came 
such a shower of crockery at her head, succeeded by an assault with a 
broom, that Janet renounced from that day the line of historical allusions 
as unsafe, and confined herself to less irritating and more commonplace 
topics. Strange' that the memories of those days should still be so rife ; 
the fire must have been hot indeed which left such long-lived embers, or 
periiaps it may be a proof only that times ever sinoe have been too 
quiet to fbrniah a new brand, 

Janet was standing at the door as her lady passed, waiting to be 
spoken to, but Mrs. Aysoough’s wounds were too green, and ah# could 
hardly bear to talk to any one of her griefs ; she had gone, however, 
mrttitifnglyso close to the cottage, that she felt it would be too unkind not 
tetania- Old Janet instantly began to act a chair and a cushion ; and 
in spite of Mss. Ayscough’s 44 Nay, I will not sit down te-day,” she found 
there was no help for it. 

“ Eh, M it’. • .air this, to think of. A’ thee bnftr bum |mm ( and 
naebodj to heetbe gear and the gold but joat • hamS hmw kaovn 
end nobody m a de. " 
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Mm. Ayseough got up ; she did not feel eqnal to this outspoken die- ' 
camion of the position. 

“ I’ll come, again another day* Janet. I’m weary to-day, and lain to 
go home.” 

Rut Janet had a purpose in hand, and was not going to be so daunted. 
She stood up between the. “ Missis ” and the door. 

“ My leddy, do ye mind the story there were one time wi’ Master 
Rupert, pair fallow.” 

Mrs. Ayseough looked np puzzled. 

“ I mean wi' one as was dairymaid here, as ye had free yer cousin in 
the south like ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the poor mother, her colour rising and the feeling in her 
throat, “ but bygones should be bygones, Janet, for the poor dead. I 
must be going.” 

« One minnit, my leddy, I wuzma keep ye mair. Did ye ever think it 
were possible as they were wed after all ? ” 

“ Married to a dairymaid ! ” said the proud mother, making this time 
towards the door in earnest. 

“There was a man-child born,” said Janet, between her teeth. 
“ That I know for certain sure.” But before Mrs. Aysoough had crossed 
the cottage floor, the sense of what the words meant came oyer her. It 
had reached her ears, hut hardly her understanding at first. Bach stories 
wore not uncommon on the Border so near Scotland fifty years ago. 

“ What is it you mean, Janet ? Tell me at once.” 

But the old woman had been thoroughly vexed at the way in which 
her hints had been taken, and was by this time on her high home. “ It 
was no business of hers. If the Missis didn't like it, she maun leave it,” 
and so on. Janet had a clannish respect for “ the family,” hut the lady 
was of “ fremd people,” and Bhe treated her with less reverence than her 
own children, who were bom as it were of the blood-royal. In olden 
days Mrs. Ayseough might have resented her manner, hut now there was 
no pride in her voice as she sat down again in her chair, and said, — 

“ Janet, if you know anything that can give comfort to your master, 
tell me ; hut don't wound sad hearts.” 

Janet was touched — the “ proud leddy,” as she had always thought 
her, “ so sore beset.” 

“ I'll tell ye a' I know, toy leddy, an ye promise to hold me and 
mine scatheless.” Bhe waited till Mrs. Aysoough had given her word. 

“ Ye mind, my leddy, ye said the butter weren't fit for a Christian to 
eat up here,” she said, in an Annoyed tone; “once ye came frae yer 
cousins’ down south j and ye just had a dairymaid from them ; and the 
house were frill when she came, and ye pit her to bide wi' the auld 
gardener, Wilkins ? Ya mind Wilkins and his wife?” 

Mrs. Ayseough nodded bar head with a sigh. 

u 8h e %ere a free tall handsome lass, die were, and aye frame and 
proud ; and Master Rupert he were just at home that time frtf Ms 
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regiment, and a deal we all on us thought o’ his red coat like, and gay 
and blithesome were he. And the used to meet her going np the garden 
and going down the garden to the dairy, and she wouldn't ha' nothing 
for to say till him. And one evening she came np to me (she were fond 
of me — I used to help her i'th' dairy when there were a rack o' work and 
company i'th' great hous), and she were a sitting on a creepy in the 
cliimbley-eomer like ; we was stopping i'th’ old tumbledown place t’other 
side the wood for a bit while the keeper’s lodge were being roofed, fresh 
roofed, ye’ll no mind perhaps ? ’twere all pulled down just after. The 
butter wouldn’t come at all that day, I mind," she said ; “ and what should 
she do for it ? And Sandy he’d just hunted up and down for her ; and at 
last he found a witch-stone,* and break it up for her." 

Mrs. Ayscough groaned — it seemed as if they were getting further and 
further from the pith of the story ; but any interruption, she knew, only made 
the digressions longer : it was no use attempting to hurry the old woman. 

“ She were just cracking wi’ my' old man and me, when in comes 
Master Rupert, blithe and gamesome, and she wouldn’t speak till him. 
He’d a met her there afore, and she’d no been so contrairy. And he says 
to me, * She oughtn’t not to be so cross, Janet, should she ? ’ And he up 
and took the key o’th’ door, and passed it o’er her finger, and says, ( T%ere t 
I’ve married ye wi’ that ring, Cecily, and I’m your husband, and you maun 
say, “lam your wife.” ' And she wouldna. And I were that fierce wi' 
her for crossing the young master — for what were she not to do his 
bidding ? — that I says, 1 Ye shall say it, though ; ’ and she looked up — I 
can see her now, wi’ a red spot on her cheeks, very still and quiet — and 
said it ; but for a’ that, she wouldna go back wi’ him, and she waited 
till he were gone, for he couldn’t bide longer, an’ 'twere just the dinner- 
time. . And when they was both out of the house, my old man he sayB, 
‘ Now, Janet, if ever yon let on what you’ve a heerd and seen to-night, 
you'll hae enouch to hong me and you too, or, at the least, lose the place 
and the garden-ground.’ And all on a suddent I minded what he’d a 
tolled me once, how that, long fur time back, the brook had a changed its 
course in the big flood, and that the house stood across the border into 
Scotland, for all now it looked as ’twere in England, and that a many folk 
didn't know it, and they two for sure not ; and he never telled un nor 
nobody— he were allays so gleg and canny were th’ old man. 4 What,’ 
•ays 2, 4 were it a true marriage after all ? ’ But he wouldna speak a 
word more. Well, arter that, I know Master Rupert, one day he were wi' 
Geofy, pn'ed out a letter wi' his name on the cover of ’t, and a wrote 4 1' 
before it, and 4 am the husband of Cecily ' after it, and then she put her 
mm, tor she conldna write. And when it all came out, she said she 
were mimed ; and she didn’t think anything of the key, bat a very deal 
about the writing; and Sim showed the paper to tip steward, hut he 
just shook hie head, and telled her it were a* nothing that side the border; 

» Stones wi& S Sri p So^ ecB i till y BofPOT, am oirfortmurtcly Inimical to batter, 
end therefore destwjwd without msrey. 
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and she never held np her head arter that. Master Rupert were gone 
with the regiment abroad, and you were away to York. I daresay he 
niver thowt on it much agin, one way or t’other ; and he allays would ha' 
his own way,” said old Janet, meditatively. 

His own way — that dreary life of constant disappointment and cross, 
the search after one’s own way. There seems to be some mocking fiend, 
whose province it is to stand by and turn the fairy gold of its passionate 
longings into dead leaves in possession. It is not the selfish and the 
wilful who “ inherit the earth ; ” but, strangely enough, as it seems to us, 
“ the meek.” There is no thwarting and crossing and baffling such 
as fate reserves for the devotees to their own way. 

Mrs. Ayscough remembered the whole thing now only too well. They 
had left home for the season at York, then a sort of metropolis to the 
Northern counties, when the grievous story came out. Her husband had 
given orders and money to send the girl home : he had settled it all 
from a distance, as he thought best, and had refused to hear more of the 
matter. It was nineteen years ago. Was this ill deed poor Rupert's 
only heritage ? She sighed deeply, and was silent : she felt as if she had 
boen cowardly not to inquire more. 

“ But how do you know there was a boy bom, Janet,” said she at 
last, “ if Bhe couldn’t read or write ? how have you heard from her ? ” 

“ My old man, he giv her an old newspaper wi’ our direction wrote 
upo’ it all right, and she were to pit it i' th’ post when the babby were 
bom, if ’twere a girl just as ’twas ; but if it were a boy, then she were to 
set a cross upo’ it. And it come so covered over like wi’ crosses, that the 
postman said ’twere writing, and we maun pay for’t ; but we’d ha’ see'd a' 
we wanted with on’y looking at the outside, and we jist let him tak’ it away 
agin.” (Newspapers in those days went free of postage, and were often 
used in this way to save the high rate of letters.) 

M And that is all you’ve over heard, Janet ? ” said Mrs. Ayscough, sadly. 

“ The boy may be wick * or he may be dead, I oanna say ; but to see 
ye both there so forlorn, wi’ neither chick nor child, I says to my old man, 
1 I’ll tell her an I swing for't ; they can but see for themselves how 'tis, 
an they likes it.’ ” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Ayscough rose and returned hastily to her 
husband. Even if nothing came of the revelation, she thought the 
excitement of it might be better for him than his blank misery. There was 
no answer to her knock at the study door, and she went in. The poor old 
squire was leaning his head against the table ; instead of pulling off his 
gaiters, as he had evidently begun to do, he was sitting on unconsciously 
in the same posture, with the lost look to time and place of his grief. He 
looked annoyed ait being detected, fcfttahe sat down, and told her story. 

She was hardly prepared for hfefeAgsr interest. To her the recollec- 
tion had been so painfal that she eogft£ scarcely ears for the result; but 
Mr. Ayscough began to walk top and d&eifc questioning her with the utmost 
* The** quick and *** dead." 
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anxiety, and finally, dark as it was growing, he went out to seek for the 
keeper himself. 

It was like dragging out a tooth to extract information from Maokay, 
as his master well knew, but he began resolutely. 44 And so I hear there 
was something like a marriage took place with Mr. Rupert at your house 
in the Deep Dingle, Maokay ? ” 

41 Eh, and hoo'l say that noo ? ” said the 44 gleg and canny.” 

44 Why, the mistress heard it from Janet not an hour ago.” 

44 Women has fine lang tongues, and no mich sense to guide ’em, 
mair's the pity, puir things.” 

44 But was there any marriage or not, Maokay ? ” 

44 I'll no say as there were na a manner o' contrack as tuk place.” 

44 But was there anything that you could swear to ?" 

44 Nay, but sweerin’s an unco akkard thing, and I’m no clear that it 
ain’t right agin Scriptur’ — see Matthew v. 85th verse.” 

The old squire’s temper, always of the shortest, began to give way. 
44 Why, what the deuce ” — began he, but his sore heart got the better, and 
he laid his hand on the other old man’s arm. 44 Why, man, wouldn't 
Matthew y. and all the other chapters with it, tell you, do you think, to 
help a childless man, and not keep him beating about in this fashi&i, as if 
you were after a woodcock ? ” 

Thus adjured, Mackay repeated his wife’s story, and was eYen per- 
. suaded to write and sign his statement for the squire to cany with him. 

44 1 shall set out directly, Millicent,” said he to his wife as soon as he 
came in, beginning as he spoke to hunt out maps and Yaluations and bits 
of eYidenee about the position of the old cottage. 44 1 must find out 
directly for myself whether the boy is alive. Write to the Blounts, and 
offer them a Yisit from me,” he added, looking brisker than she had seen 
him for a long time. 44 The Yillage must be close in their neighbourhood.” 

44 Then I shall go with you,” she answered. 

44 What, in this weather ? ” 

44 1 shan’t can for weather, going with you, and on such an errand, 
Bapert.” The old man looked up surprised, there were tears on his wife’s 
cheek, and he saw how much he was to her still. She came up slowly, 
and almost slryly, he put his arm round her, and though they neither of 
them spoke, he understood. 

44 Poor Militant,” he said at last, and she laid her sad forlorn head on 
hii shoulder. Whatever earne now, she felt that she oould bear it: theeoM 
hairier between them had feUan, at least for the time; that wall which 
grew* up ao sflently between people in the same house — each chilling word, 
each ungracious action patting in a fresh stone, till each is shut out from 
each by a barrier of dreary isol ation which neither knows how to pass 
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It was all very well to say that we English wrongly imagine happiness to 
consist in asserting one's personal liberty, doing what one's ordinary self 
likes, and that all our habits are such as to prevent us from coming at the 
idea of a high best self, a paramount authority of right reason, and tend 
to keep strong and unimpaired in ns that inborn taste for the bathos 
which noturo herself has implanted in every man's soul. It was not 
hard to show that in this way we had at last come to a state of things 
in which the ordinary self, or class spirit, of all the important bodies of 
men amongst us, and the action in which this ordinary self expressed 
itself, neither quite satisfied them themselves nor any one else ; and how, 
in this manner, with little belief anywhere in a paramount best self or 
right reason, and with the principal organisations which embodied, up to 
this time, ottr ordinary self, losing their inherited or acquired authority 
society was left to every man's mere unorganised impulse to do as he 
likes, and Bigns of anarchy and confusion were beginning to make their 
appearance. But to get at the causes of this mistaken imagination of 
ours about happiness, and to know how to cure the false habits and the 
embarrassment which it has created, it was necessary to look at the main 
impulses which move human nature, and we found that theso impulses 
gathered themselves naturally into two great groups — a group producing a 
force which may bear the name of Hebraism, and another group producing 
a force which may bear the name of Hellenism. Then we took notice 
how exclusively we had been swayed by the force we call Hebraism, and 
how its unbalanced preponderance had made us cut our being in two, 
leave one part of it very much unused, and use the other part of it in 
a blind and extravagant manner. 

How the force which we have so much neglected, Hellenism, may be 
liable to foil in motal force and earnestness, but by the few of its nature — 
the very same law which makes it sometimes deficient in intensity when 
intensify is required— it opposes itself to this notion of Cutting our being 
ih two, attributing to one part the dignify of dealing with the one thing 
needful, and leaving the other part to take its chance, which is the bene 
at HebrSfem. Essential in Hellenism is the impulse to the development 
of &e tihola man, to edmeetmg and tfennonfeing ai ptets ct Mte, 
petfooting all, letting none to take their chance; because the<foara*«e*Hlfo 
bent of tfedafttoft, ri W Wen odd, H to fthd «fe wmfito « 
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things, and Chord is no intelligible law of things, things cannot really 
appear intelligible, unless they are also beautiful. The body is not 
intelligible, is not seen in its true nature and as it really is, unless it is 
seen as beautiful ; behaviour is not intelligible, does hot account for itself 
to the mind and show the reason for its existing, unlesB it is beautiful ; 
the same with discourse, the same with song, the same with worship, the 
same with all the modes in which man proves his activity and expresses 
himself. To think that when one shows what is mean, or vulgar, or 
hideous, one can be permitted to plead that one has that within which 
passes show, to suppose that the possession of what benefits and satisfies 
one part of our being can make allowable either discourse like Mr. Murphy’s 
and the Rev. W. Cattle’s, or poetry like the hymns we all hear, or places 
of worship like the chapeh we all see — this it is abhorrent to the nature of 
Hellenism to concede. And to be, like our honoured and justly honoured 
Faraday, a great natural philosopher with one side of his being and a 
Sandemanian with the other, would to Archimedes have been impossible. 
It is evident to what a many-sided perfecting of man’s powers and activities 
this demand of Hellenism for satisfaction to bo given to the mind by 
everything which we do, is calculated to impel our race. It has its 
dangers, as has been fully granted ; the notion of this sort of equipolJoney 
in man’s modes of activity may leAd to moral relaxation, what we do not 
make our one thing needful we may come to treat not enough os if it were 
needful, though it is indeed very needful and at the same time very hard. 
Still, what side in us has not its dangers, and which of our impulses 
can be a talisman to give us perfection outright, and not merely a help 
to bring us towards it ? Has not Hebraism, as we have shown, its dangors 
as well as Hellenism ; and have we used so excessively the tendencies in 
ourselves to which Hellenism makes appeal, that we are now suffering 
from it ? Are we not, on the contrary, now Buffering because we have 
not enough need these tendencies as a help towards perfection ? 

For we see whither it has brought us, the long exclusive predominance 
of Hebraism — the insisting on perfection in one part of our nature and 
not in all ; the singling out the moral side, the side of obedience a w d 
. action, for such intent regard ; making strictness of the moral conscience 
ao fiur the principal thing, and patting off for hereafter and for another 
world the care for being complete at all points, the full and harmonious 
development of our humanity. Instead of watching and following on its 
way* the desire which, as Plato says, for ever through all the universe 
tends towards that which is lovely, we think that the world has settled its 
aeeoonts with this desire, knows what this desire wants of it, and that all 
the ipqplces of our ordinary self which do not conflict with the terms of 
this settlement, in onr narrow view of it, we may follow unrestrain ed ly, 
under the sanction of soma such text as “ Not slothful in business,” or, 
41 Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might,” or some- 
thing else of the n a me kind. And to any of these impulses we soon 
•pme to give tbit same character of a mechanical, absolute law, which 
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we give to our religion ; "we regard it, as we do our religion, as an 
object for strictness of conscience, not fbr spontaneity of conscious- 
ness ; fbr unremitting adherence on its own account, not for going back 
upon, viewing in its connection with other things, and adjusting to a 
number -of changing circumstances ; we treat it, in short, juBt as we 
treat our religion — as machinery. It is in this way that the Barbarians 
treat their bodily exercises, the Philistines their business, Mr. Spurgeon 
his voluntaryism, Mr. Bright the assertion of personal liberty, Mr. Beales 
the right of meeting in Hyde Park. In all those oases what is needed is 
a freer play of consciousness upon the object of pursuit ; and in all of 
them Hebraism, the valuing staunchness and earnestness more than 
free play, the subordination of thinking to doing, has led to a mistaken 
and misleading treatment of things. 

The newspapers a short time ago contained an account of the suicide 
of a Mr. Smith, secretary to some insurance company, who, it was said, 
“ laboured under the apprehension that ho would come to poverty, and that 
he was eternally lost.” And when I read these words, it occurred to me 
that the poor man who came to such a mournful end was, in truth, a kind 
of type, by the selection of his two grand objects of concern, by their isola- 
tion from everything else, and their juxtaposition to one another, of all the 
strongest, most respectable, and most representative part of our nation. 
“ He labourod under tho apprehension that he would come to poverty, and 
that he amis eternally lost.” The whole middle-class have a conception of 
things — a conception \ihich makes us call them Philistines— just like that 
of this poor man, though we are seldom, of course, shocked by seeing it 
take the distressing, violently morbid, and fatal turn, which it took with 
him. But how generally, with how many of us, are the main concerns of 
life limited to these two — the concern for making money, and the concern 
for saving our souls ! And how entirely does the narrow and mechanical 
conception of our secular business proceed from a narrow and mechanical 
conception of our religious business ! What havoc do the united concep- 
tions make of our lives ! It is because the one of their two master- 
concerns presents to us the one thing needful in so fixed, narrow, and 
mechanical a way, that so ignoble another master-concern as the Becond 
becomes possiblo ; and, having been once admitted, takes the same rigid 
and absolute character as the first. Poor Mr. Smith had sinoerely 
the nobler maBter-conoem as well as the meaner — the concern for 
saving his soul (according to the narrow and mechanical conception 
which Puritanism has of what the salvation of the soul is), and the 
concern for making money. But let us remark how many people 
there are, especially outside the limits of the serious and conscien- 
tious middle-class to which Mr. Smith belonged, who take np with a 
meaner master-concern — whether it be pleasure, or field-sports, or 
bodily exefojsM, at business, or popular agitation— who take up with 
one of thes# exclu s i vely, and neglect Mr. Smith’s nobler master-concern, 
because pf the mechanical form which Hebraism has given to this nobler 
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maste*consero, making it stand, as we have said, as something taliamanio, 
isolated, and all-sufficient, justifying our giving our ordinary selves fine play 
in amusement, or business, or popular agitation, if we have made our 
accounts square with this master-concern ; and, if we have not, rendering 
other things indifferent, and our ordinary self all we have to follow, and 
to follow with all the energy that is in us, till we do. Whereas the idea 
of perfection at all points, the encouraging in ourselves spontaneity of 
consciousness, the letting a free play of thought live and flow around all 
our activity, the indisposition to allow one side of our activity to stand 
as so all-important and all-sufficing that it makes other Bides indifferent 
— this bent of mind in us may not only check us in following unreservedly 
a mean master-concern of any kind, but may even, also, bring new life 
and movement into that side of us with which alone Hebraism concerns 
itself, and awaken a healthier and less mechanical activity there. Hellenism 
may thus actually serve to further the designs of Hebraism. 

Undoubtedly it thus served in the first days of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity, as has been said, occupied itself, like Hebraism, with the moral 
side of man exclusively, with his moral affections and moral conduct ; and 
so far it was but a continuation of Hebraism. But it transformed and 
renewed Hebraism by going back upon a fixed rule, which had become 
mechanical, and had thus lost its vital motive-power; by letting the 
thought play freely around this old rule, and perceive its inadequacy ; by 
developing a new motive-power, which men's moral consciousness could 
take living hold of, and could move in sympathy with. What was this 
but an importation of Hellenism, as we have defined it, into Hebraism ? 
And as St. Paul used the contradiction between the Jew's profession and 
practice, his shortcomings on that very side of moral affection and moral 
conduct which the Jew and St. Paul, both of them, regarded as all in all, 
(“ Thou that sayest a man should not steal, dost thou Steal ? thou that 
sayeet a man should not commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery ? ") 
for a proof of the inadequacy of the old rule of life, in the Jew's mechanical 
conception of it, and tried to rescue him by making his consciousness play 
freely around this rule — that is, by a, so far, Hellenio treatment of it — 
even so, when we hear bo much said of the growth of commercial immorality 
in our serious middle class, of the melting away of habits of strict probity 
before the temptation to get quickly rich and to cut a figure in the world ; 
when ws see, at any rate, so much confusion of thought and of practice in 
this great representative class of our nation, may we not be disposed to 
say that this confusion shows that his new motive-power of grace and 
imp u ted righteousness has become to the Puritan as mechanical, and with 
as ineffective a hold upon his practice, as the old motive-power of the law 
was to the Jew t and that the remedy is the same as that which St. Paul 
employed— Wfi importation of what we have called *fiellentaa into hi* 
Hebraism, a making tie consciousness flow freely found hi* petrified rale 
of lift and mtw fkf Only With this ffilbreftd*: that Whereas St. Paid 
imported Hdkntiffi within the limits ctf on* moral part only , this part being 
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still treated by him as all in all ; and whereas he exhausted, one may say, 
and used to the very uttermost, the possibilities of fruitfully importing it on 
that side exclusively ; we ought to try and import it — guiding ourselves by 
the ideal of a human nature harmoniously perfect at all points— into all the 
lines.of on* activity, and only by so doing can rightly quicken, refresh, and 
renew those very instincts, now so much baffled, to which Hebraism makes 
appeal* 

But if we will not be warned by the confusion visible enough at 
present in our thinking and acting, that we are in a felse line in having 
developed our Hebrew side so exclusively, and our Hellenic side so feebly and 
at random, in loving fixed rules of action so much more than the intelligible 
law of things, let us listen to a remarkable testimony which file opinion 
of the world around us offers. All the world now sets great and increasing 
value on three objects which have long been very dear to us, and pursues 
them in its own way, or tries to pursue them. These three objects are 
industrial enterprise, bodily exercises, and freedom. Certainly we have, 
before and beyond our neighbours, given ourselves to these three things 
with ardent passion and with high success. And this our neighbours 
cannot but acknowledge ; and they must needs, when they themselves turn 
to these things, have an eye to our example, and take something of our 
practice. Now, generally, when people are interested in an object of 
pursuit, they cannot help feeling an enthusiasm for those who have already 
laboured successfully at it, and for their success ; not only do they study 
them, they also love and admire them. In this way a man who is inte- 
rested in the art of war not only acquaints himself with the performance of 
great generals, but he has an admiration and enthusiasm for them. 
So, too, one who wants to be a painter or a poet cannot help loving and 
admiring the great painters or poets who have gone before him and shown 
him the way. But it is strange with how little of love, admiration, or 
enthusiasm, the world regards us and our freedom, our bodily exercises, 
and our industrial prowess, much as these things themselves are beginning 
to interest it. And is not the reason because we follow each of these 
things in a mechanical manner, as an end in and for itself, and not in 
reference to a general end of human perfection ? and this makes our pursuit 
of them uninteresting to humanity, and not what' the world truly wants ? 
It seems to them mere machinery that we can, knowingly, teach them to 
worship— a mere fetish ; British freedom, British industry, British muscu- 
larity, we work for each of these three' things blindly, with no notion of 
giving each its due proportion and prominence, because we have no ideal 
of harmonious human perfection before our minds, to set our work in 
motion and to guide it. So the rest of the world, desiring industry, or 
freedom, or bodily strength, yet desiring these not, as we do, absolutely, 
but ae mane to somrfhing else* imitate, indeed, of our practice what seems 
usafrd for them, but us, whose practise they hnfiate, they seem to&fcfflitt* 
nahher late nor admiration for. Let ns observe, <* the otter hand, fttffeffe 
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Perhaps of what we call industrial enterprise it is not easy to find examples 
in former times; but let us consider how Greek freedom and Greek 
gymnastics have attracted the love and praise of mankind, who give so 
little love and praise to ours. And what can be the reason of this differ- 
ence ? Surely because the Greeks pursued freedom and pursued gymnastics 
not mechanically, but with constant reference to some ideal of complete 
human perfection and happiness. And therefore, in spite of faults and 
failures, they interest and delight by their pursuit of them all the rest of 
mankind, who instinctively feel that only as things are pursued with 
reference to this ideal are they valuable. 

Here again, therefore, as in the confusion into which the thought and 
action of even the steadiest class amongst us is beginning to fall, we seem 
to have on admonition that we have fostered our Hebraising instincts, our 
preference of earnestness of doing to delicacy and flexibility of thinking, 
too exclusively, and have been landed by them in a mechanical and 
unfruitful routine. And again we seem taught that the development of 
our Hellenising instincts, seeking skilfully the intelligible law of things, 
and malnTigr a stream of fresh thought play freely about our stock notions 
and habits, is what is most wanted by us at present. ^ 

Well, then, from all sides, the more we go into the matter, the 
currents seem to converge, and together to bear us along towards 
culture. If we look at the world outside us we find a disquieting absence 
of sure authority ; we discover that only in right reason can we get a 
source of sure authority, and culture brings us towards right reason. If 
we look at our own inner world, we find all manner of confusion arising 
out of the habits of unintelligent routine and one-sided growth, to which a 
too exclusive worship of fire, strength, earnestness, and action has brought 
us. What we want is a fuller harmonious development of our humanity, 
a free play of thought upon our routine notions, spontaneity of conscious- 
ness, sweetness and light ; and these are just what culture generates and 
fosters. Proceeding from this idea of the harmonious perfection of our 
humanity, and seeking to help itself up towards this perfection by knowing 
and spreading the best which has been reached in the world — an olrject 
not to be gained without books and reading — culture has got its name 
touched, in the fencies of men, with a sort of air of bookishness and 
pedantry, cast upon it from the follies of the many bookmen who forget 
the end in the means, and use their books with no real aim at perfection. 
We will not stickle for a name, and the name of culture one might easily 
give up, if only those who decry the frivolous and pedantic sort of culture, 
but wish at bottom for the same things as we do, would be careful, on 
their part, not, in disparaging and discrediting the false culture, to unwit* 
tingty disparage and discredit, among a people with little natural reverence 
for it, the true also. But what wa are concerned fof is the thing, not the 
i»«m • and the thing, call it by what name we will,, is simply the anAling 
ourselves, whether by reading, observing, or thinking, to come ss near as 
we can to the firm intelligible law of things, and thus to get a bask for 
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a less confused action and a more complete perfection than we have at 
present. 

And now, therefore, when we are accused of preaching up a spirit of 
cultivated inaction, of provoking the earnest lovers of action, of refhsing 
to lend a hand at uprooting certain definite evils, of despairing to find any 
lasting truth to minister to the diseased spirit of our time, we shall not be 
so much confounded and embarrassed what to answer for ourselves. We 
shall say boldly that we do not at all despair of finding some lasting truth 
to minister to the diseased spirit of our time ; but that we have discovered 
the best way of finding this to be, not so much by lending a hand to our 
friends and countrymen in their actual operations for the removal of 
certain definite evils, but rather in getting our friends and countrymen to 
let their consciousness play freely round their present operations, and 
the stock notions on which they are founded show what these are like, 
and how related to the intelligible law of things, and auxiliary to truo 
human perfection. 

But an unpretending writer, without a philosophy based on inter-depen- 
dent, subordinate, and coherent principles, must not presume to indulge 
himself too much in generalities, but he must keep close to the level 
ground of common fact, the only safe ground for understandings without 
a scientific equipment. Therefore I am bound to take some of the prac- 
tical operations in which my friends and countrymen are at this moment 
engaged, and to mako these, it I can, Bhow the truth of what I have 
advanced. Probably I could hardly give a greater proof of my inexpert- 
ness in reasoning and arguing, than by taking, for my first example of an 
operation of this kind, the proceedings for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, which we are now witnessing. It seems so clear that this 
is surely one of those operations for the uprooting of a certain definite 
evil in which one's Liberal friends engage, and have a right to complain 
and to get impatient and to reproach one with delicate Conservative 
scepticism and cultivated inaction if one does not lend a hand to help 
them. This does, indeed, seem evident ; and yet this operation comes so 
prominently before us juBt at this moment — it so challenges everybody's 
regard, that one seems cowardly in blinking it. So let us venture to try 
and see whether this conspicuous operation is one of those round which 
we need to let our consciousness play freely and reveal what manner of 
spirit we are of in doing it, or whether it is one which by no means admits 
the application of this doctrine of ours, and one to which we ought to lend 
a hand immediately. 

Now it seems plain that the present Church establishment in Ireland 
is contrary to reason and justice, in so far as the Church of a very small 
minority of the people there takes for itself all tho Church property of 
the Irish people. And one would think that property assigned for the 
purpose of providing for a people's religious worship when that worship 
was one, the State should, when that worship is split into several forms, 
apportion between those several forms, with due regard to circumstances, 
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taking account only of great differences, which are likely to be lasting, and 
of considerable communions, which are likely to represent profound and 
wide-spread religious characteristics ; and overlooking petty differences, 
which have no serious reason for lasting, and inconsiderable communions, 
which can hardly be taken to express any broad and necessary religious 
lineaments of our common nature. This is just in accordance with that 
maxim about the State which we have more than once used : the State is 
of the religion of all its citizens, without the fanaticism of any of them. 
Those who deny this, either think so poorly of the State that they do 
not like to see religion oondescend to touch the -State, or they think 
so poorly of religion that they do not like to see the State condescend 
to touch religion ; but no good statesman will easily think thuB unworthily 
either of the State or of religion, and our statesmen of both parties were 
inclined, one may say, to follow the natural line of the State’s duly, and to 
make in Ireland some fair apportionment of Church property between large 
and radically divided religious communions in that country. But then it 
was discovered that in England the national mind, as it is called, is grown 
averse to endowments for religion and will make no new ones ; and though 
this in itself looks general and solemn enough, yet there wero^ found 
political philosophers, like Mr. Baxter and Mr. Charles Buxton, to give it 
a look of more generality and more solemnity still, and to elevate, by their 
dexterous command of powerful and beautiful language, this supposed 
edict of the English national mind into a sort of formula for expressing a 
great law of religious transition and progress for all the world. But 
we, who, having no coherent philosophy, must not let ourselves philosophise, 
only see that the English Nonconformists have a great horror of establish- 
ments and endowments for religion, which, they assert, wero forbidden by 
Christ when he said : “ My kingdom is not of this world ; ” and that the 
Nonconformists will be delighted to aid statesmen in disestablishing any 
church, but will suffer none to be established or endowed if they can help 
it Then we see that the Nonconformists make the strength of the Liberal 
minority m the House of Commons, and that, therefore, the leading 
Liberal statesmen, to get the support of the Nonconformists, forsake the 
notion of ftiriy apportioning Church properly in Ireland among the chief 
reHgkras communions, declare that the national mind has decided against 
new endowments, and propose simply to disestablish and disendow the 
, present establishment in Ireland without establishing or endowing any 
Other. The actual power, in short, by virtue of which the Liberal party 
in the House of Commons is now trying to disestablish the Irish Church, 
S» jmA the power of reason end justice, it is the power of the English 
NofKKmfoamists’ antipathy to Church establishments. Clearly it is this ; 
because liberal statesmen, relying on the power of reason and justice to 
help them, proposed something quite different from what they now 
propose; and they proposed what they now propose, and talked of the 
decision of Ike national mind, because they had to rely on the English 
Nonconformists. 4nd dearly the English Nonconformists am actuated 
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by antipathy to establishments, not by antipathy to the injustice and 
irrationality of the present appropriation of Church property in Ireland ; 
because Mr. Spurgeon, in hie eloquent and memorable letter, expressly 
avowed that he would sooner leave things as they are in Ireland, that is, 
he would sooner let the injustice and irrationality of the present appro- 
priation continue, than do anything to set up the Roman image, that is, 
than give the Catholics their fair and reasonable share of Church property. 
Most indisputably, therefore, we may affirm that the real moving pbwerby 
which the Liberal party are now operating the overthrow of the Irish 
establishment is the antipathy of the English Nonconformists to Church 
establishments, and not the sense of reason or justice, except so for as 
reason and justice may be contained in this antipathy. And thus the 
matter stands at present. 

Now surely we must all see many inconveniences in performing the 
operation of uprooting this evil, the Irish Church establishment, 
in this particular way. As was said about industry and freedom and 
gymnastics, we shall never awaken love and gratitude by this mode of 
operation ; for it is pursued, not in view of reason and justice and human 
perfection and all that enkindles the enthusiasm of men, but it is pursued 
in view of a certain stock notion, or fetish, of the Nonconformists, 
which proscribes Church establishments. And yet, evidently, one of the 
main benefits to be got by operating on the Irish Church is to win the 
affections of the Irish people. Besides this, an operation performed in 
virtue of a mechanical rule, or fotish, like the supposed decision of the 
English national mind against new endowments, does not easily inspire 
respect in its adversaries, and make their opposition feeble and hardly to be 
persisted in, as an operation evidently done in virtue of reason and justice 
might. For reason and justice have in them something persuasive and 
irresistible ; but a fetish or mechanical maxim, like this of the Noncon- 
formists, has in it nothing at all to conciliate either the affections or the 
understanding ; nay, it provokes the counter-employment of other fetishes 
or mechanical maxims on the opposite side, by which the conftudon and 
hostility already prevalent are heightened. Only in this way can be 
explained the apparition of such fetishes as are beginning to be set up on 
the Conservative side against the fetish of the Nonconformists: — The 
Constitution in danger t The bulwarks of British freedom menaced ! The 
lamp of t he Beformaticn put out! No Popery /-—and so on. To elevate 
these against an operation relying on reason and justice to back it is not 
so easy or so tempting to human infirmity as to dlevate them against 
an operation retying on the Nonconformists* antipathy to Church establish- 
ments to back it; for after all, No Popery! is a rallying cry which 
touches the human spirit quite as vitally as No Chunk establishments! — that 
is to say, neither the one nor the other, in themselves, touch the human 
spirit- vitaltyr at all. 

Ought the believers in action, then, to be so impatient with us, if we 
ny» that men for the sake of this operation of theirs itself and its satis- 
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factory aeoomplishment, it is more important to make our consciousness 
play freely round the stock notion or habit on which their operation relies 
far aid, than to lend a hand to it straight away ? Clearly they ought not ; 
because nothing is so effectual for operating as reason and justice, and 
a free play of thought will either disengage the reason and justice lying hid 
in the NonoonfonniBt fetish, and make them effectual, or else it will help 
to get this fetish out of the way, and to let statesmen go freely where 
reason and justice take them. 

So, suppose we take this absolute rule, this mechanical maxim of 
Mr. Spurgeon and the Nonconformists, that Church establishments are 
bad things because Christ L said : “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 
Suppose we try and make our consciousness bathe and float this piece 
of petrifaction — for such it now is — and bring it within the stream of the 
vital movement of our thought, and into relation with the whole intelligible 
law of things. An enemy and a disputant might probably say that much 
machinery which Nonconformists themselves employ, tho Liberation 
Society which exists already, and the Nonconformist Union which 
Mr. Spurgeon desires to see existing, come within the scope of Christ's 
words as well as Church establishments. This, however, is jperely a 
negative and contentious way of dealing with the Nonconformist maxim ; 
whereas what we debit e is to bring this maxim within tho positive and 
vital movement of our thought. We say, therefore, that Christ's words 
mean that his religion is a force of inward persuasion acting on the 
soul, and not a force of outward constraint acting on the body ; and if the 
Nonconformist maxim against Church establishments and Church endow- 
ments has warrant given to it from what Christ thus meant, then their 
maxim is good, even though their own practice in the matter of the 
Liberation Society may be at variance with it. 

And here we cannot but remember what we have formerly said about 
religion, Miss Cobbe, and the British College of Health in the New Road. 
In religion there are two parts, the part of thought and speculation, and 
the part of worship and devotion ; Christ certainly meant his religion, as a 
force of inward persuasion acting on the soul, to employ both parts as 
perfectly as possible. Now thought and speculation is eminently an 
individual matter, and worship and devotion is eminently a collective 
matter. It does not help me to think a thing more dearly that thousands 
of other people are thinking the same ; but it does help me to worship with 
more emotion that thousands of other people are worshipping with me. 
The consecration of common consent, antiquity, public establishment, long- 
used rites, national edifices, is everything for religious worship. “Just what 
makes worship impressive,” says Joubert, “ is its publicity, its external 
manifestation, its sound, tie splendour, its observance universally and 
visibly holding its way through ell the details both of our outward end 
of our inward life.'' Worship, therefore, should have in it as little as 
possible of what divides us, and should be as much as possible a common 
and pubfie sot ; as Joubert says again; “ The best prayers are those white 
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have nothing distinct about them, and which are thus of the nature of 
simple adoration.” For, “ The same devotion,” as he says in another plaeo, 
“ unites men fur more than the same thought and knowledge.” Thought 
and knowledge, as we have B&id before, is eminently something individual, 
and of our own ; the more we possess it as strictly of our own, the more 
power it has on us. Man worships best, therefore, with the community ; 
he philosophises best alone. So it seems that whoever would truly give 
effect to Christ's declaration that his religion is a force of inward persuasion 
acting on the soul, would leave our thought on the intellectual aspects of 
Christianity as individual as possible, but would make Christian worship 
as collective as possible. Worship, then, appears to be eminently a matter 
for public and national establishment; for even Mr. Bright, who when 
he stands in Mr. Spurgeon's great Tabernacle is so ravished with admira- 
tion, will hardly say that the great Tabernacle and its worship are in them- 
selves, as a temple and service of religion, so impressive and affecting as the 
public and national Westminster Abbey, or Notre Dame, with their 
worship. And when, very soon after the great Tabernacle, one comes 
plump down to the mass of private and individual establishments of 
religious worship, establishments falling, like the British College of B[ealth in 
the New Road, conspicuously short of what a public and national establish- 
ment might be, then one cannot but feel that Christ's command to make, 
his religion a force of persuasion to the soul, is, so for as one main source 
of persuasion is concerned, altogether set at nought. But perhaps the 
Nonconformists worship so unimpressively because they philosophise so 
keenly ; and one part of religion, the part of public national worship, they 
have subordinated to the other part, the part of individual thought and 
knowledge ? This, however, their organisation in congregations forbids 
us to admit. They are members of congregations, not isolated thinkers ; 
and a true play of individual thought is at least as much impeded by 
membership of a small congregation as by membership of a great Church ; 
thinking by batches of fifties is to the full as fatal to free thought as 
thinking by batches of thousands. Accordingly, we have had occasion 
already to notice that Nonconformity does not at all differ from the Estab- 
lished Church by having worthier or more philosophical ideas about God, 
and the ordering of the world, than the Established Church has ; it has 
very much the same ideas about these as the Established Church has, but 
it differs from the Established Church in that its worship is a much less 
collective and national affair. So Mr. Spurgeon and the Nonconformists 
seem to have misapprehended the true meaning of Christ's words, My 
kingdom is not of this world: because, by these words, Christ meant that 
his religion was to work on the soul, and of the two parts of the soul on 
which religion works, the *>»t?kfrg and speculative part, and the feeling 
and imaginative part, Nonconformity satisfies the first no better than the 
Established Churches which Christ by these words is supposed to have 
condemned satiety it, and the second part it satisfies much worse than the 
Established Churches. And thus the balance of advantage seems to rest 
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witk Hie Established Churches; and they seem to hay® apprehended 
and applied Christ’s words, if not with perfect adequacy, at least leas 


Might it not, then, be urged with great face that the way to do good, 
in presence of this operation for uprooting the Chnzeh establishment in 
Ireland by the power of the Nonconformists’ antipathy to publicly 
establishing or endowing religious worship, is not by lending a hand straight 
away to the operation, and Hebraiiing — that is, in this case, taking an un- 
critical interpretation of certain Bible words as our absolute rule of conduct 
— with the Nonconformists. It may be very well for bom Hebraisers, like 
Mr. Spurgeon, to Hebraise ; but for Liberal statesmen to Hebraise is surely 
unsafe, and to see poor old Liberal hacks Hebraifling, whose real self 
belongs to a kind of negative Hellenism — a state of moral indifferency with- 
out intellectual ardour — is even painful. And when, by our Hebraismg, we 
neither do wbat the better mind of statesmen prompted them to do, nor win 
the affections of the people we want to conciliate, nor yet reduce the opposi- 
tion of our adversaries but rather heighten it, surely it may be not unreason- 


able to HeUenise a little, to let our thought and consciousness pl^y freely 
about our proposed operation and its motives, dissolve these motives if 
they are unsound, which certainly they have some appearance at any rate 
of being, and create in their stead, if they are, a Bet of sounder and more 
persuasive motives conducting to a more solid operation. May not the 
man who promotes this be giving the best help towards finding some lasting 
truth to minister to the diseased spirit of his time, and does he really 
deserve that the beliovers in action should grow impatient with him ? 

But now to take another operation which does not at this moment so 
excite people’s feelings as the disestablishment of the Irish Church, but 
which, I suppose, would also be called exactly one of those operations of 
simple, practical, common-sense reform, aiming at the removal of some par- 
ticular abuse, and rigidly restricted to that object, to which a Liberal ought 
to lend a hand, and deserves that other Liberals should grow impatient 
with him if he does not. This operation I had the great advantage of 
with my own ears bearing discussed in the House of Commons, and 
recommended by a powerful speech from that fine speaker, Mr. Bright ; 
so that the effeminate horror which, it is alleged, I have of practical 
reforms of this kind, was put to a searching test ; and if it survived, it 
must have, one would think, some reason or other to support it, and can 
hardly quite merit the stigma of .its present name. The operation I mean 
was that which the Real Estate Intestacy Bill aimed at accomplishing, 
and the discussion on this bill I heard in the House of Commons. The 
bifl proposed, as every one knows, to prevent the land of a man who dies 
intestate from going, as it goes now, to bis oldest son, and was thought, 
by its friends and by its enemies, to be a step towards abating the now 
almost exclushv possession of the land of this oountry by the people whom 
we call the Barbarian*. Mr. Bright, and other speakers on h» aide, s eem to d 
to bold that there is a kind of natural law or fitness of things which ass i gn s 
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to all a Mu’s children a right to equal shares in the enjoyment of his 
property after his death ; and that if, without depriving a man of an 
En glishm an's prime privilege of doing what he likes by making what will 
he *ehopses t yon provide that when he makes none his land shall be 
divided a mon g his family, then yon give the sanction ef the law to the 
natural fitness of things, and inflict a sort of check on the p resent violation of 
this fay the Barbarians. It occurred to me, when I saw Mr. Bright and his 
friends proceeding in this way, to ask myself a question. If the almost 
exclusive possession of the land of this conntiy by the Barbarians ie a bad 
thing, is this practical operation of the Liberals, and the stock-notion on which 
it seems to rest about tho right of children to share equally in the enjoyment 
of their father’s properly after his death, the best and most effective means 
of dealing with it ; or is it best dealt with by letting one’s thought and 
consciousness play freely and naturally upon the Barbarians, this Liberal 
operation, and the stock notion at the bottom of it, and trying- to get as 
near as we can to the intelligible law of things as to each of them ? 

Now does any one, if he simply and naturally reads his consciousness, 
discover that he has any rights at all ? For my part, the deeper I go in 
my own consciousness, and the more simply I abandon myself to it, the 
more it seems to toll me that I have no rights at all, a only duties ; and that 
men get this notion of rights from a process of abstract reasoning, inferring 
that tho obligations they are conscious of towards others, others must he 
conscious of towards them, and not from any direct witness of conscious- 
ness at all. But it is obvious that the notion of a right, arrived at in this 
way, is likely to stand as a formal and petrified thing, deceiving and 
misleading us ; and that the notions got directly from our consciousness 
ought to be brought to bear upon it and to control it. Bo it is unsafe and 
misleading to say that onr children have rights against us ; what is true 
and safe to say is, that we have duties towards our children. But 
who will find among theso natural duties, set forth to us by our con- 
sciousness, the obligation to loave to all our children an equal share in 
the enjoyment of our property ? or, though consciousness tells us we 
ought to provide for our children’s welfare, whose consciousness tells him 
that the enjoyment of property is in itself welfare ? ’Whether our children’s 
welfare is best served by their all sharing equally in our property depends 
on circumstances and on the state of the community in which we live ; 
with this equal sharing, society could not, for example, have organised 
itself afresh otit of the chaos left by the fall of the Boman Empire, and to 
have an organised society to live in is more for a child’s wefahre than 
to have an equal share of his father's property. So we see how little 
convincing force the stock notion on which the Beal Estate Intestacy Bill 
was based — the notion that in the nature and fitness of things all a man's 
children have a right to an equal share in the enjoyment of what he leaves, 
really has J and how powerless, therefore, it must of necessity be to 
persuade and, win any one who has habits and interests which disincline 
him to ft. On tho other hand, the practical operation proposed relies 
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entirely, if it is to be effectual in altering the present practice of the 
Barbarians, on the power of truth and persuasiveness in tho notion which 
it seels to consecrate; for it leaves. to the Barbarians full liberty to 
continue their present practice, to which all their habits and interests 
incline them, unless the promulgation of a notion, which we have seen to 
have no vital efficacy and hold upon our consciousness, BhaQ hinder them. 
Are we really to adorn an operation of this kind, merely because it 
proposes to do something, with all the favourable epithets of simplo, 
practical, common-sense, definite; to enlist on its side all the zeal of 
the believers in action, and to call indifference to it a really effeminate 
horror of useful reforms ? It seems to me quite easy to show that a free 
disinterested play of thought on the Barbarians and their land-holding is 
a thousand times more really practical, a thousand times more likely 
to lead to some effective result, than an operation such as that of which 
we have been now speaking. For if, casting &Bide the impediments of 
. stock notions and mechanical action, we try to find the intelligible law of 
things respecting a great land-owning class such as we have in this country, 
does not our consciousness readily tell us that whether tho perpetuation 
of such a class is for its own real welfare and for the real welfaril of the 
community, depends on the actual circumstances of this class and of the 
community ? Does it not readily tell us that wealth, power, and consi- 
deration are, and above all when inherited and not earned, in themselves 
trying and dangerous things ? as Bishop Wilson excellently says : 14 Riches 
are almost always abused without a very extraordinary grace.” But this 
extraordinary grace was in great measure supplied by the circumstances 
of the feudal epoch, out of which our land-holding class, with its rules of 
inheritance, sprang. The labours and contentions of a rude, nascent, and 
struggling Bociety supplied it ; these perpetually were trying, chastising, 
and forming the class whose predominance was then needed by society to 
give it points of cohesion, and was not so harmful to themselves because 
they were thus sharply tried and exercised. But in a luxurious, settled, 
and easy society, where wealth offers the means of eryoyment a thousand 
times more, and the temptation to abuse them is thus made a thousand 
times greater, the exercising discipline is at the same time taken away, and 
the feudal class is left exposed to the full operation of the natural law 
well put by the French moralist : Pouvoir sans savoir est fort dangereux. 
And, for my part, when I regard the youth of this class, it is above all by 
the kpl end shipwreck made of their own welfare by the circumstances in 
which they live that I am struck ; how far better it would have been for 
rnnm oat of every ten among them, if they had had their own way to make 
in the world, and not been tried by a condition for which they had not the 
extraordinary grace requisite ! # 

This, I say, seems to be what a man's consciousness, simply consulted, 
would te& him about the actual welfare of our Barbarians themselves. Then 
as to their actual effect upon the welfare of the community, how can this be 
salutary, if a elass which, by the vexy possession of wealth, power, and eon- 
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sideraiion, becomes a kind of ideal or standard for the rest of the commu- 
nity, is tried by ease and pleasure more than it can well bear, and almost 
irresistibly earned away from excellence and strenuous virtue. This mnst 
certainly be what Solomon meant when he said, “Ashe who putteth a stono 
in a sling, so is he that giveth honour to a fool.” For any one can per- 
ceive how this honouring of a false ideal, not of intelligence and Btrenuous 
virtue, but of wealth and station, pleasure and ease, is as a stone from a 
sling to kill in our great middle class, in us who are called Philistines, the 
desire before spoken of, which by nature for ever carries all men towards 
that which is lovely, and to leave instead of it only a blind deteriorating 
pursuit, for ourselves also, of the false ideal. And in those among us Philis- 
tines whom this desire does not wholly abandon, yet, having no excellent 
ideal set forth to nourish and to steady it, it meets with that natural bent 
for the bathos which together with this desire itself is implanted at birth in 
the breast of man, and is by that force twisted awry, and borne at random 
hither and thither, and at lost flung upon those grotesque and hideous 
forms of popular religion which the more respectable part among us 
Philistines mistake for the true goal of man's desire after all that is lovely 1 
And for tho Populace this false ideal is a stone which kills the desire 
before it can even arise ; so impossible and unattainable fbr them do 
the conditions of that which is lovely appear according to this ideal to be 
made, so necessary to the reaching of them by the few seems the falling 
short of them by the many. So that, perhaps, of the actual vulgarity 
of our Philistines and brutality of our Populace, the Barbarians and their 
feudal habits of succession, enduring out of their due time and place, are 
involuntarily the cause in a great degree ; and they hurt the welfare of the 
rest of tho community at the same time that, as we havo seen, they hurt 
their own. 

But must not, now, the working in our minds of considerations like 
these, to which culture, that is, the disinterested and active use of reading, 
reflection, and observation, carries us, be really much more effectual to the 
dissolution of feudal habits and rules of succession in land than an operation 
like the Beal Estate Intestacy Bill, and a stock notion like that of the 
natural right of all a man's children to an equal share in the ei\joyment of 
his property ; since we have seen that this mechanical maxim iB unsound, 
and that, if it is unsound, the operation relying upon it cannot possibly be 
effective 9 If truth and reason have, as we believe, any natural irresistible 
effect on the mind of man, it must. These considerations, when culture 
has called them forth and given them free course in our minds, will live 
and work. They will work gradually, no doubt, and will not bring us 
ourselves to the front to sit in high place and put them into effect; 
but so they will be all the more beneficial. Everything teaches us how 
gradually nature would have all profound changes brought about ; and we 
can even see, too, where the absolute abrupt stoppage of feudal habits has 
worked harm. And appealing to the sense of truth and reason, these con- 
siderations will, without doubt, touch and move all those of even the Bar- 
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banana themselves, who are (as ore some of ns Philistines also, And seme 
of the Popnlaoe) beyond their fellows quick of feeling for truth and reason. 
For indeed this is just one of the advantages of sweetness and light over 
fire and strength, that sweetness and light make a feudal class quietly and 
gradually drop its feudal habits because it sees them at variance with truth 
and reason, while fire and strength tear them passionately off it because it 
applauded Mr. Lowe when he called, or was supposed to call, the working- 
class drunken and vonal. 

Here again, then, we seem entitled to conclude that the believers in 
action are really balked by their practice of Hebroising too much, and that 
they ought to be content to let us Helleniso, and even themselves should 
try, at the present moment, to Hellonise too. And it is dear that they 
have no just cause, so for as regards this particular operation of theirs last 
canvassed, to reproach ns with delicate conservative scepticism ; for here 
by Hellenising we seem to subvert stock conservative notions and usages 
more effectually than they subvert them by Hebroising. But, in truth, 
the free spontaneous play of consciousness with which culture tries to float 
our stock habits of thinking and acting, is by its very nature, as has boon said, 
disinterested. Sometimes the result of floating them may be agreeable*!© this 
party, sometimes to that ; now it may be unwelcome to our so-called Liborals, 
now to our so-called Conservatives ; but what culturo seeks is abovo all to 
float them, to prevent their being stiff and stark pieces of petrifaction any 
longer. It is mero Hebraising if We stop short, and refuse to let our con- 
sciousness play freely , whenever we or our friends do not happen to like what 
it discovers to us. This is to mako tho Liboral party, or the Conservative 
party, our one thing neodful, instead of human perfection ; and we have 
seen what mischief arises from making an even greater thing than tho 
Liberal or the Conservative party, the predominance of the moral side in 
man, our one thing needful. But wherever the free play of our conscious- 
ness leads us, we shall follow ; believing that in this way wo shall tend to 
make good at all points what is wanting to us, and so shall be brought 
nearer to our complete human perfection. Thus we shall perhaps 
praise much that a so-called Liberal thinks himself forbidden to praise, 
and yet blame much that a so-called Conservative thinks himself for- 
bidden to blame, because these ore both of them partisans, and no 
partisan can afford to be thus disinterested. But we who are not 
partisans can afford it ; and after we have seen what Nonconformists lose 
by being locked up in their New Road forms of religious institution, we 
can let ourselves see, on the othor hand, how their ministers, in a time of 
movemaniof ideas like our present time, are apt to be more exempt than 
the ministers of a great Church establishment from that self-confidence and 
seme of superiority to such a movement which are yatural to a powerful 
hierarchy, and which in Archdeacon Denison, for instance, seem almost 
carried to such a pitch that they may become, one cannot but fear, bis 
spiritual ruin. But seeing this does not dispose ns, therefore, to lock op 
sB the nation in forms of worship of the New Road type; but it points ns 
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to the new ideal of combining grand and national forms of worship with 
an openness and movement of mind not yet found in any hierarchy. So, 
again, if we see what is called ritualism making conquests in our Puritan 
middle class, we may rqjoice that portions of this class should have 
become alive to the esthetics! weakness of their position, even although 
they have not yet become alive to the intellectual weakness of it. In 
Puritanism, on the other hand, we can respect that idea of dealing sincerely 
with oneself, which is at onco the great force of Puritanism, Puritanism's 
great superiority over all products, like ritualism, of our Catholicising 
tendencies, and also an idea rich in the latent seeds of intellectual 
promise. But we do this, without on that account hiding from ourselves 
that Puritanism has by Hebraising misapplied that idea, has as yet 
developed none or hardly one of those seeds, and that its triumph St its 
present stage of development would be baneful. 

Everything, in short, confirms us in the doctrine, so unpalatable to the 
believers in action, that our main business at the present moment is not 
so much to work away at certain crude reforms of which we have already 
the scheme in our own mind, as to create a frame of mind out of which 
really fruitful reforms may with time grow. I had fully hoped to bring 
now to on end all I have to urge in behalf of this doctrine upon the 
believers in action, but, on reflecting, I perceive that one or two of 
their choicest practical reforms have escaped my notice ; and as, between 
the high- stepping political writers who deal with the reality of our Btock 
ways of thinking and acting, and the enchanting imaginative writers who 
represent these stock ways of thinking and acting to us in fiction, there 
seems by common consent to be left for the friends of culture a humble 
place as purveyors of what is called padding for the magazines, I shall 
without difficulty, I hope, be allowed to make one more appearance here 
with a supply of this modest and unpretending articlo. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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I am now a pasha of three tails ; and yet I inherited no title from my 
father. I am a mnshir in the Padisha’s army ; yet I have never boen to 
a school, civil or military, and have never smelt gunpowder, except during 
the bairam. I possess immense ostates ; and yet my father did not 
bequeath me land enough to lay him in. I cannot tell my exact age, — I 
think I must be about forty-six, for I always heard that I was bom a year 
or two after those cowardly giaours, the Greeks, rebelled against our 
Padisha. My father, Hasson Aga, was one of the body-guard of the 
famous hero, Ussuff Bey. I can still remember his winning countenance, 
his tall figure, and his manly step. He was one of the best riders in the 
train of Ussuff Bey, and a man foremost in any fight. Just before the 
cruel massacre of Navarino he was killed in battle, and I was loft helpless 
and penniless, with my poor mother, Fntme. 

My fathers short careor of glory must havo led me in after life to bo, 
for a short time, military. But his premature death kept me iu mind 
that over boldness often is a fatal error ; for which reason, like a good 
patriot and faithful Mussulman, I preserved myself to my country. And 
abstained from defiling my hands with the blood of giaours. 1 felt it also 
my duty to my country to allow others, more skilled than myself, to 
conduct in person all military operations with which I was immediately 
connected. Of late years this regard for my country’s interests has been 
very easily sustained, Bince we have had an influx of Hungarian and 
Polish cutthroats as ready to fight for us as they have boon ready to abjure 
the faith of their forefathers. Of all contemptible vipers in the eyes of a 
Turk, these ore the vilest. Hence our good PadiHha wisely abstains from 
having any of them about his person, keeping them well employed on 
active military Borneo. 

My mother's beauty being renowned in the camp, no sooner was my 
father buried than she had numerous offers of marriage through the 
medium of those old women who are the usual marriage-mongers. To one 
she objected that he had a second wife ; to another that he was too tall or 
fffcort ; and at last she astonished evexybody by bestowing herself npon 
Hassdn Effendi, a thin, pale-faced, stooping, bandy-legged kiatip, or elerk 
of my Bfy's. I never could account for this extraordinary taste on the 
part of my graceful mother, unless it were an influence for her that this 
sicU^-looking kiatip was of the same name as her dead 1 husband. It is cf 
no conflequemfemow ; I only know that I have cause to be grateful to my 
* mother lor having married him, since it is to Hass&n Effendi alone that I 
owe all I possess in this world,— titles, honour, wealth and happiness. ■ 
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From tho first week of his marnage, to the day I loft my homo, he was 
my teacher and my Mend. To him 1 owe my education. He ‘was a good 
scholar, and under his care I made great progress in my study of tho 
literature df my country. When I was about twenty I obtained the post 
of chibouk-ogliin or pipe-bearer to Boston Bey, Mudir of Drama. Our life 
at Drama was monotonous, as well ip me os to my master and his 
charming wife, Dudu Hanoum. The lady was the only daughter of his 
Highness Emir Pasha, then the capitan pasha; and, thanks to her 
entreaties, his Highness obtainod the recall of my master Bostun Bey, 
from Drama to Stambouf, whore the good father-in-law had procured 
for him tho lucrative office of musteshar, or controller to the tarsana or 
arsonal. 

Before leaving Drama I may digress for the benefit of my Franc 
readers, and give somo account of our life at that retired and primitive 
comer of our empire. Tho mudir is a kind of governor of the -province ; 
ho is the head of the civil and military power ; indeed I may fairly say 
that all powers, executive and legislative, ore vested in him, although for 
appearance sake there is now a meslish or supremo council, presided ovor 
by tho mudir, to act as the highest tribunal in tho province ; but oven to 
this day justice, as interpreted by Francs, is a mere myth with us. The 
members of the meslish cannot displease the governor, whothor a pasha' or 
effondi ; whilst the latter cannot be expected to be so self-denying as to 
forego all chances of enriching himself by receiving a substantial bribe 
iiom one or both the litigants for the purposo of biinging his influence to 
boar on the meslish. 

I dare say all this appears very queer to hypercritical Francs ; but 
they know as well as we do that unless you have money or family influence 
3 ou can never get on in the world, at all events as a Government employe ; 
and, to tell you the truth, from tho little I have seen of Western Europe, 
I do not think that the Francs aro much behind us in matters of this 
kind ; the numerous acts of jobbery during the Crimean war and the 
manner things are managed in the English civil and military services beat 
our comparatively innocent and Blow-going ways hollow. 

As a general rule, governors of provinces are well paid by us, and they 
aro usually expected to double, at least, their official salaries by perquisites. 
Tho mudir sits in council almost daily, except Friday. He sits at one end 
of his Bofa or divan, puffing at his pipe or narghile ; the members of the 
meslish on each side, on chairs or sofas ; the parties to the suit standing 
in front on their bare feet, with their arms crossed before them. Our 
people are sufficiently shrewd enough not to incur the useless expense of 
employing attorneys ; they plead themselves, and employ tho money that 
world have been swallowed up by the legal sharks in a more profitable 
manner, vis., by distributing bribes amongst the meslish with, of course, 
the lion’s share for the mudir. 

A Jew from Salonica, Ham Abram Sinto, had advanced, on the pre- 
vious September, 95,009 piastres to a Greek of Dr&ma, & certain Georgi 
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Sertti, for 10,000 kilos of barley, at 9} piastres the kilo, to be delivered 
on the following Jane. The money was advanced without interest, for 
the purpose of securing the stuff at this low price. The time for delivery 
comes, and Georgi has not got one kilo provided* In the meantime, 
barley being unusually in demand, the price has gone up to 15 piastres 
the kilo ; and Ham Abram, taking advantage of this rise in the market, 
had already sold the 10,000 kilos to a Chiote merchant of Salonica. Barley 
is now rising in price daily, and becoming more and more scarce, and the 
poor Jew sees bankruptcy and ruin staring him in the faoe, as Georgi 
writes he cannot deliver the barley at the stipulated time, but will do so 
next year, and, in the meantime, pay interest for the money advanced. 
.On the other hand, the Chiote merchant, having got wind of all this, 
presses the Jew for the barley, and, in default, protests through his consul 
to the Pasha of Salonica, and claims the price of the barley, calculating 
the price at the rate he expected to have it sold on its arrival at Trieste. 
The Chiote, being a rich man, and under the protection of his powerful 
consul, obtains heavy damages, and is satisfied ; the poor Jew, now almost 
ruined, comes to Drama for redress against the heartless Georgi, the cause 
of all the unlucky Israelite’s troubles. He, of course, goos to the mutjjr, 
but his means being almost exhausted, ho is not in a position to pro- 
pitiate adequately our Ehadamanthus- with a substantial bribe. Poor 
Ham Abram does his best however ; he brings the mudir some jessamino 
pipes from Vodina, a few drums of rahdt lucums, and a few okes of coffeo 
and loaf sugar. The mudir graciously accepts the presents and promises 
to see justice done to him. But, alas 1 for the hard-fated Jew, Georgi 
Seriti has been beforehand, and has been making friends at court by 
using more influential means than a few okes of coffee and sugar. Tho 
case comes on before the meshlish in due time ; the Jew claims heavy 
damages, which he fixes at about double the amount advanced. The 
Greek, with an apparent grin on his cunning face, is mpst obsequious to 
the meslish ; he says he regrets having been unable to perform his contract, 
but it was not his fault ; the crops have been so bad, as his Highness 
knowB, that it was impossible to procure the barley at any price ; he is 
of course sony, very Borry, for this, but he could not help it ; it was the 
Allah that willed that the crops should be bad this year, but he had no 
doubt next year’s crops will be most plentiful, and he will not foil to 
deliver the barley in good time next year ; but, as he was anxious to deal 
bjr the Jew foarly and equitably, he is willing to pay interest at the legal 
12 per cent, per annum for the mpney advanced. The Jew in 
tushes up to the divan with tears in his eyes and kisses the hem 
of &enmdir’s dress ; he begs and implores him for justice* The mudir 
motions him to retire to his place, and taking his pipe out of his month, 
and putting down the jewelled coffee-cup he was holding ft* his left hand, 
delivers his judgment to the effect that Ham Abram Sft&t*is moat tmreaaon* 
able and unfair in hi* demands; how mold poor Georgi help ft if Allah 
was not propitious this year? Georgi Serb's offer is both just and hber*l, 
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and lie advises Ham Abram to accept it. The Jew appeals and protests 
in vain ; a oavass or guard pushes him ignominiously out of tho council 
chamber, and he retires tearing at hie long beard, boating his breast, and 
cursing in his quiet way and in his own tongue both Greeks and Turks. 

This is the usual way business is conducted, but it is not always 
a Jew -who is mulcted; wo Turks are neither bigoted nor oppressive ; wo 
consider all subjects of our Fadisha as equals whatever their nationality 
or religion. 

During our tedious journey from Drama to Stamboul by land, with 
a numerous caravEm of horses and Arab as, and with a host of attendants, 
male and female, I had the good fortnno to draw Boston Bey's attention 
to my literary attainments, which wore really, as my reader sees, of 
a superior naturo. Ho forthwith installed me in the post of secretary, 
without a fixed salary — indeed without a salary at all. But who wants 
salary ? Thoro aro not three out of the forty attendants x>f Boston Bey 
that rcceivo any Balary from him. 

Before we reached Stamboul, I was high in favour with my master, 
and was considered by him and by those around him his most confidential 
kiatip. I always attributed this marked preference on the part of Boston 
Bey to my great energy, my constant porsovorance, and above all, my 
undoubted command of the kalom, or pen. Busybodios and spiteful folks 
used to whisper that I owed my rapid promotion to ray good looks, which 
had mot with favour in tho oyos of our lady, Dudu Hanoum. 

Francs and other giaours will stare at this, and ask how can it be 
possible for ono in the moro capacity of a servant to jump up at one bound 
to the post of confidential secretary ? For the Francs and other giaours 
aro not ^awaro that all our pashas, all our mushirs and beys, have invariably 
risen from tho ranks of servants or chibouk-ogldns. These latter, even 
beyond the sons and relativos of the pashas, have the best opportunities 
of cultivating their minds and studying the true science of politics. From 
morning to evening, they are always in their master’s presence — that is, 
whilst he is at the disharlik, or men’s apartments. In the way of business 
they see and hear all that he does. Their master never thinks of keeping 
from them any secrets, privato or public. No sooner had Consul Papperdorf 
recrossed Boston Bey’s threshold after a lengthened and animated inter- 
view, to evory word of which I had been privy, than my master would 
turn to me with a smile and commence a diatribe upon the merits of the 
oaB6, and his best course of action. Such confidences occur every day, 
nay, every hour ; and hence it is not difficult to imagine what facilities 
are given to a chibouk-oglan for improvement of his mind. At the same 
time, by acquiring influence over his master, it is open to him to promote 
his own advanoenjgqfc 

At last we fair Btaml>ri4Jk^f cities, and crossed the 

Golden Horn to ropair to the konAk preppfl for us by order of Dudfi 
Ha&oupn’ft papa* At about eight o’clock next morning wo called at E min 
Pasha’s konAk. I had never before seen so large a residence and so maqy 
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richly attired attendants. Everything seemed to me like a piece of fhiry 
tale. But when we were ushered into the presence of the capitan pasha all 
my attention was fixed upon him. I had never before, and 1 have never 
since, beheld a more imposing and padisha-liko individual. He was 
sitting on a low divan, with his jewelled jessamine pipe in his fat white 
hand. On entering the apartment, Boston Bey rushed up to the divan on 
which the great man was reclining, and kissed the skirt of his dress. 
Then he moved three steps backwards, hiB hands crossed before him. The 
great pasha asked him a few commonplace questions, to which the bey 
answered with the usual temonuh. My master then having been motioned 
to sit, coffee and pipes were served. But 1 was not suffered to hand either. 
Had the host been my bey's equal or his inferior, I Bhould have done so, 
as usual. But here that was against all rules of etiquette. I was satisfied, 
therefore, to be permitted to lounge about the entrance of the apartment, 
and to listen to the conversation carried on within. On tho same day 
Boston Bey was installed in his new office of musteBhar, tho source of 
wealth and honour to him and to me. For from this day my life was one 
of labour and activity. 1 was Bostun Bey's factotum ; and my wits being 
somewhat sharper than those of my master, 1 may truly say that hence- 
forward I was dc facto the mustoshAr to the capitan paBha. 

Every transaction connected with the provisioning of the imperial 
navy had to pass through our office. In fact, we held the pursestrings of 
this great department of the State. I will describe ono or two of thoso 
transactions by way of explaining how my business engrossed attention. 
We wore approaching tho great feast of llumazun, in fact, our Lent. Now 
Kamaz An lasts a whole moon, and during this month eveiy true Moslem 
faBts from sunrise to sunset. He feasts and regales only at night, thanking 
Allah and his prophet for all blessings bestowed on him ; and so actively, 
that every Turk spends iu food and pleasure as much money in this month 
of fasting as he does in all the other months of the year put together. 
Now, it would be cruel that the faithful and brave sailorB of the padisha 
(Allah preserve him !) should not be provided with all comforts proper to 
this festive season. Our office, therefore, was directed to purchase one 
hundred thousand okes of butter and two hundred thousand okes of rice 
for the navy. The market price of the butter was fourteen piastres the 
oke, and that of the rice two piastres. Of course this provision had' to be 
supplied by tender. Now amongst the baziryans, or merchants, that came 
forward there was a tall, smooth-faced Armenian gentleman, named 
Anaadnian, a clever and practical man, who was able, in a private inter- 
view, to convince me that it was not an easy thing to purchase such a 
quantity of rice and butter, oven with a full purse. u Besides," said he, 
** butter differs from butter just as rice from rice. There is good quality 
and a bad qualify ; and as there are differences in the qualities, so also are 
there differences in tho price. Now the price of riot is two piastres, and 
that of butter fourteen ; but that is the price for the common qualify. 
The best qualities are worth three and eighteen piastres respectively. 
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Now it happens that a relative of mine has just the quantity of each 
article required by the tarsana, and he will give them to me at the low 
price of the market, although ho has repeatedly refused eighteen piastres 
for the butter and three piastres for the rice. Now as that is really the 
just price for the Superior article, and to you I offer the advmtrge of this 
unexpected bargain, 1 do not see why you should not put it down at the 
highest or the right price, and divide the difference with Bostan Bey. If 
you accept my offer 1 will pay in to Bostan Bey's hasnadar * to-morrow 
800,000 piastres, and hand you at the same time a similar sum. You 
see by this that I ask no advantage for myself. But I have taken a liking 
for you, and hope one day you will do me some service in return." This 
proposition of my friend Anazinian was really so fair and straightforward 
that I entertained no doubt of my master Bostan Bey’s ready assent to it ; 
and I was not mistaken. Bostan Bey, whose extravagance never left him 
with much spare cash in his coffers, overjoyed at the prospect of getting 
800,000 piastres in one lump, ordered me at once to jump on my horse 
and repair to Anazinian’ s house, and dose with him. Of course it was 
not necessary for me to mention to my master that I pocketed half tho 
equitable gains by this transaction. He had never given me, to his own 
knowledge, a singlo para since I first entered his service, and ho of 
courso understood that 1 was not living on nothing in the style to which 
I had by this time advanced. The same afternoon I saw Anazinian, and 
closed the bargain. The next day I was a richer man by 800,000 piastres, 
all in minchiks (Austrian half-sovereigns). This was my first operation with 
a gentleman of that astute race, the Armenians. Until this time I had been 
led to consider the Armenians as the most crafty and money-loving in tho 
universe, yet in my first intercourse with one of them I met only with 
disinterested friendship and a most extraordinary honesty. In course of 
time, tho butter and rice having been duly delivered to the arsenal, 
Anazinian came to our office with the receipts, and received the money. 
It was not until some months after this that I found bottom to my 
friend's great liberality. He had never delivered to the arsenal more 
than half tho quantity for which he had been paid. The arsenal has 
several entrances. He ordered the lighters with the goods to enter 
through one gate, where he received the receipt. A disinterested official 
inside, for reasons best known to himself, allowed them to pass out 
through another gate, and present themselves a second time, with tho 
same goods, at the first entrance. By this simple arrangement the baso 
Anazinian realised the sum of 900,000 piastres. But as soon as I knew 
all his treachery I had the giaour up to my office, and by stem private 
admonition caused him to disgorge ij*to my lap a part of his ill-gotten 
spoil. In all my subsequent transaction^ with these harpies I took every 
care to prevent themifrom monopolising the extraordinary cunning and 
duplicity -a merciful Allah had beBtowed upon them. As I am speaking of 
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these natters of business, I may as well mention a somewhat similar but 
inore recent and still more extensive transaction with which I was con- 
nected indirectly. This concerned the purchase of 80,000 tons of 
steam coal, Newcastle double screened. The market prioe at the time 
was 28s. per ton, cash ; but as the contract hod to run over more than 
six months, during which period prices might vary, and the arsenal 
had no money to pay for them on delivery ; the contract price per ton 
was fifty shillings. By this financial adjustment the Oapitan Pasha 
benefited to the extent of 1,000,000 piastres, and I got 5,000 Turkish 
pounds. But here again the honest contractor appeared to reserve no 
advantage to himself. Yot he was not quite so disinterested as we could 
have wished. According to contract the coal had to be brought direct 
from Newcastle and be delivered to the authorities at the tarsana at 
stated intervals. Thw-process was this : suppose the vessel just arrived 
was one of say six hundred and fifty tons, and her name Mary Anne. The 
Armenian sent the bill of lading to the tarsana, stating on what day 
the captain was ready to discharge. In the mean time my good contractor 
was getting ready another vessel of about half the tonnage of the Mary 
Anne , filling her with inferior coal, painting her stem with the name 
Mary Anne in a most conspicuous manner, and sending her up to*the 
tarsana to discharge her cargo. The official looks from the bill of lading 
to the ship's name, and finds that they correspond, — what moro can he 
do ? The vessel discharges her cargo, the Armenian goes back with the 
receipt, pockets his money, and there is no informality to be complained 
about. It is true that a transaction of* this sort would have been 
condemned by a true Mussulman some fifty years ago, but the times of 
ignorance and superstition are now past, and, thanks to Western Europe, 
we have a new sort of civilisation. It was from the Francs we learned the 
first law of human nature — self-advancement. I had always heard that 
the Russians were famous for this sort of business, but by Allah, during 
the Russian war I found and heard of a few Englishmen who distinguished 
themselves in it very greatly. 

We remained for three years in Btamboul ; at the expiration of this 
time, Boston Bey was raised to the dignity of pasha, and obtained the 
pashahk of ftnyma. I became then his oaimakam, or vioe-goveroar, with 
the title of bey. Now, although my last office was extremely lucrative, 
still I was glad to exchange it for a new post and a new title. The 
importance of the post of caimakam to a governor entirely depends on the 
iadividnal who holds it. If he, like myself, be gifted with lively hraina, 
end p os s es s influence over his superior, the post is important and 
eseseirively desirable. An entire province is lying a* his feet. Smyrna, 
the beautffal Smyrna, was a paradise to me. Boston Pasha very seldom 
troubled himself wftfe details of the affairs of hie province; he was rarely 
ever at the sittings of the m e stish, but dfotSaghie time between 

hif harem end the chase, made hemesapd greyhounds the constant subject 
igi his conversation. A Syrian toted of good blood was more prised by 
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him, than a bagful of a* thousand purses. Besides our iked salaries — for 
I now drew pay — our perquisites were really great at Smyrna ; whilst the 
only vexatious part of our duty was our intercourse with the various 
consuls, and more particularly those of the four great powers. Consuls, 
at that .time, enjoyed great influence, and had numerous privileges ; their 
perquisites too, were enormous. Indeed, these consuls were always our 
natural enemies ; for, besides the trouble and vexation they were almost 
daily giving us, we could not but consider them as interceptors of our 
natural and legitimate streams of income. They were always ready to 
grant passports to Hhayas for a consideration ; whilst every butcher and 
baker in the town stuck up in front of his shop the arms of one consul or 
other to warn off the Turks. For this protection to the tradesmen, tho 
sustaining consul received sustenance in tho shape of a regular gratuitous 
supply of bread or meat for his household, whilst madame the conBolessa, 
would get overy Easter a small cadeau in the shape of a Persian shawl, or 
string of pearls. I always considered this picking of crumbs very con- 
temptible and shabby on the part of Western Europe. 

Pashaliks would be very good things in their way if they were not 
so ephomeral. It is very seldom that a pasha is allowed to stay in one 
place more than a year. Either tho jealousies of the officials at Con- 
stantinople, or the meddlings of the consuls of his province, will cause in 
a few months more or less his suddon removal. This, however, does not 
by any meuns imply that the pasha is shelved ; he gets another, and in 
most cases, a better post. Still the perpetual removal of tho harem and 
the rest of the numerous household, carriages and horses, is invariably 
attended with a great deal of expense and much annoyance, whilst the 
system interferes to somo extent with his success in business ; for no 
sooner does he get acquainted with the fat calves of his pashalik and the 
proper way of managing them, than off he is whisked to another province, 
in which it will take him another year fully to learn his opportunities and 
duties. Recently, in the course of my intercourse with Francs, and 
during a visit to the western world, I have discovered that the Mussulman 
are hot only superior in most things to aP the giaours, but most especially 
in generosity. Had I lived in London or Paris, my master would never 
have known how to dispense with my valuable services. He would have 
done all he could to keep me at my post that he might benefit by my 
abilities. How, Boston Pasha could not move without me. He could 
not indite a letter or send a message without previously taking my advice. 
And yet, with all this, he was constantly using his influence to obtain for 
me some independent post. 

Doling his Smyrna pashalik, Bpstdn Pasha paid a visit to the capital 
with his wi&? Dudh Hanoum, in order. to be present at the circumcision 
of her youthful brother, Mehmet Bey. It was during bis stay at Stamboul 
thgt the post of Governor of the. Holy Mount became vacant by the 
urdtmely death of its last occupant, Tussun Bey. My good master, 
feotiia JPwha, no sooner heard Of the vacancy than he used all his 
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influence to get the post for mo. “ It is not what I should have chosen 
for you," wrote Boston Pasha, 11 but then I thought that the sooner you 
obtain an independent post the better chance you will have of promoting 
your own future advancement. I need not tell you, how much I regret 
parting with you ; but I should fear the wrath of the good Allah were 
I to stand between you and your promotion through any interested motives. 
I shall expect you to wait at Smyrna until my return." 

I was duly installed in my new office of Governor of the Holy Mount, 
a post of honour the most unenviable in the eyes of a Turk ; and, as I 
fully believe, the only cause of my poor predecessor's premature death. 
The promontory of Mount Athos contains about eighteen or twenty Greok 
monasteries, some of them dating as far back as six hundred years before 
Stamboul was taken by us in the glorious reign of Mahomet II. There is 
a great deal of superstition in all parts of the dominions of our padisha, 
and this mountain may justly bo called the chief manufactory of this sort 
of commodity. I took up my quarters at the Governor’s house in the town 
of Karies, the capital and only town in the peninsula. Amongst the most 
extraordinaiy things in this w orld of wonders, the town of Karims must rank 
aB the chief. Only imagine a city without a single human female ineit, 
nay, without even an animal of that sex. Things feminine are all most 
rigorously excluded from the territory of the Holy Mount. I was obliged, 
Governor though I was, to send back my favourite mare out of respect for 
the stringent laws of the holy fathers. In impatience at their stupid 
legislature, I inquired of the abbot of a monastery how they contrived to 
keep the Holy Mount free from the birds which must abound in both sexes. 
But I was gravely assured by the reverend gentleman that the Holy Virgin 
took care to protect their territory from hen sparrows or all like dangers. 
My simple reply to this was that I wished the Holy Virgin had not 
forgotten to extend her kindness so for as to protect us from the hosts of 
fleas and other vermin that infested the place, and in which, to judge from 
their vicious attacks on my poor skin, the spite of the excluded female sex 
must surely have found a way to vent itself. The lady bugs and fleas 
avenged the wrongs of their sex by unlimited propagation and a constant 
shedding of our blood. These monasteries, some of which have the. 
appearance of small fortified towns, are divided into two sections. In 
half, or nearly half of them, the brethren never taste meat from the time 
they join the brotherhood until their death ; they are not allowed to possess 
money or property, and they are absolutely governed by the abbot; the 
rest indulge sometimes in flesh of bulls. Although they are presided over 
by an abbot, their government is a kind of limited oligarchy, whilst each 
brother can five according to his means. Some of these monasteries own 
vast estates in Macedonia, Thrace, and Moldo-WaUaehia, besides which 
they derive much income from the numerous pilgrims trho flock to this 
mountain every year about the end of August. But the most profitable 
trade carried on by these reverend fathers is the relic business. They 
select a fine skull, sometimes an entire skeleton of a deceased brother; 
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they place it in a silver or gilt case, call it a St. George or St. Gregory 
thauma-turgos (miracle- worker), and send it from town to town, and from 
village to village, for the worship of the deluded people, who offer sacrifices 
to its bearers in the shape of gold or silver coins. 

As I said before, my situation on this holy mountain was not of the 
pleasantest. But, in my usual manner, 1 contrived to make it not only 
agreeable, but also profitable, to some little extent. 1 was on very intimato 
terms with the abbot of St. Peter’s Monastery, one of the very strict. 
The abbot was a short stout priest, with sharp little eyes, and a long black 
board reaching to his waist. Although at that time Mussuhnen could not 
tipple as openly as they do now, I was frequently th^ private guest of good 
Father Ignatius, when it was his practice to bring out a few samples of his 
choicest wines.* On the other hand, whenever he thought himself a little 
indisposed, he would pay me a friendly visit, and as he invariably clianccd. 
to find mo at my meals, in mere politeness, of course, he was bound to 
taste a bit of roast chicken, and have a plateful of pilaff. Such relations 
tended to fasten so tightly the bonds of our friendship, that at last we 
were rarely seen apart. In my forlorn position in the mountain he was 
my only companion, my one source of amusement. I often was amused 
with his excuses and wry faces when he allowed himself to be coaxed to 
have a bite at a leg of chicken. As to the use of wine he never had any 
scruples. He was always regular in making the sign of the cross with his 
fingers over each tumbler of wine before putting it to his lips ; but ho 
never seemed particular as to the number of times he was called upon to 
sanctify good liquor to his use. The constant disputes of the monasteries 
among themselves were a great source of profit to me. Indeed these 
holy fathers, being enormously wealthy and equally unscrupulous, were 
tho most pleasant and profitable clients with whom I have ever had the 
good fortune to be acquainted. 

I had lived more than two years in this exile when my patron, Boston 
Pasha, high in favour at court, was appointed Minister-at-War, whereupon 
he recalled me to Constantinople, to be his controller. If the naval 
department be a mine of gold, the war ministry is a Golconda. We had 
to provide clothing, arms, food, and pay for two hundred thousand troops, 
when, through the incompleteness of the regiments, the real number did 
not much exceed one hundred and twenty thousand. I considered Boston 
Pasha now as rich as our padisha (Allah preserve him 1), whilst I was so 
rapidly advancing in wealth that I considered it incumbent on me to live 
in a style commensurate to my present resources and my anticipations ot 
promotion. I occupied a large house in Staxnboul, and had an excellent 
yalli at Arnsutib Kioi, on the sweetly beautiful shores of the Bosphorus. 
Tins pleasure -house was the munificent gift of my friend Theodore Stamati, 
the great tailor of Pera, who got the last contract for one hundred thousand 

During Bostaa Pasha's ministry we had a petty insurrection in Bosnia ; 
and of course thi» circumstance was not lost upon me or my superior. 
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Oar duty clearly was to make iho best of it. Extra troops had to bo 
despatched to the spot as well as shiploads of provisions, ammunition, &o. 
As the affair was of great moment, if not to the State, at least to Boston 
Pasha, he was anxious that I should superintend in person the whole 
management of this little affair in Bosnia. I was, therefore, at once 
converted into a military man, with the titles of mushir and pasha. My 
instructions were to put down the revolt at once and effectually, but write 
reports of a desponding character, so as to call for large and constant 
supplies for the anny of Bosnia, which, when they arrived at the seat of 
war, were to be sold off for the benefit of my chief, as articles tha t had 
become useless in consequence of the' effectual suppression of the revolt. 

1 conducted this mission with so much skill and tact, and with results 
so much to the advantage of my patron, that, on my roturmto the capital, 
Boston Pasha obtained for mo the order of the Medjidie of the third class, 
and the post of member of the divan, with a salary as high as that of an 
ambassador’s. This post (thanks to Allah!) I now hold, until I see a 
chance of bettering myself. 


Him* 


Thou wert not here, but still I did defy 
Distance and Time to hold thee out of sight! 
Then Time, who saw how vain it was to tty, 
Turn'd on my side, and in his own despite 
My forces reinforced with food and treasure, 
And troops of fancies gave to guard my heart, 
To circle Memory with present pleasure, 

And take mo in a moment where thou art. 
'Twae my last kiss !— but Time, who long ago 
Drew close to cut the knot ef that embrace, 
Brought dearer lips to keep thine eyes aglow 
With light that Memory finds not in thy free i 
And thy new joy in thy new love doth add 
To that old joy in loving thee I had. 


M. 1. 
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It has often seemed to ns to be a subject for curious reflection that the 
newspaper system, one of the chief pillars of our modem civilisation, should, 
for so long after its establishment in England, have made so insignificant a 
progress. The vast power pf the daily press has opased to surprise qur 
minds, because, like the swiftness of the telegraph and the force of the 
steam-engine, it has become port of our daily life. A man cannot sit 
comfortably down to his breakfast without having the small-talk of the 
world served hot upon the table, and ho cannot sleep in peace unless 
through the day, like a genuine quidnunc, he has been discussing “ great 
and startling intelligence, the shock of empires, and concussions of the 
body politic.” Lord Lytton but expressed a common feeling when he 
deolared in his well-known speech, that the noblest legacy to posterity 
would be, not our railways, docks, or public buildings, but a file of The 
Times . The same feeling led the great Frederick to insist upon the circu- 
lation of the journals in Prussia, and to order his schoolmasters in every 
village to read out the news to the country-folk. To most of us this seems 
but common sense ; but many well-informed people will tell us that we have 
becomo too proud of our nowspaperB, and too prone to vaunt their supe- 
riority over “ all the workB of Thucydides : '* they compare the intense pub- 
licity of our modem life to the glare of the solar microscope ; and, to borrow 
another expression from Emerson, “ are tired of so public a life and planet, 
running hither and thither for nooks and hiding-places.” Yet, with all this, 
nothing is clearer than the fact, that for three-quarters of a century after 
the introduction of journalism into our country, its professors were regarded 
by deeeut people not so much with fear as with contempt, and almost 
loathing. Not a statesman or an author of repute had a word for the 
struggling newsmongers, who might expect in the course of their lives to 
become acquainted with the gad and the pillory, and who were by no 
means sure of escaping the oourt-martial and the gallows. Sir Roger 
L'Esirange, himself a journalist of experience, has left us a lively account 
of their condition in the proposals which, as official censor, he published 
for the regulation of the press in 1073. The ordinary penalties for 
offenses connected with the press comprised, according to this eminent 
authority, death, mutilation, corporal pains, and banishment. Besides 
these we road that "penalties of disgrace ordinarily in practice are many, 
and more might he added.” Among these penalties were the pillory, 
flteekty whipping, easting, and condemnation to the mines j these* » was 
nousWerad* might do wdl enwgft far the authors, "fcrwhom nothing can 
U im mm to* aMwfc via «<«***• tawwtn " 
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was at some pains to invent more lenient and jet effective punishments for 
the printers and binders, and the hawkors and mercury-women who might 
be concerned with unlawful publications. His object was rather to make 
them ashamed and publicly ridiculous than to treat them with needless 
severity. He proposes that they should wear some mark of ignominy, 
“ as a halter instead of a hat-bond, or one stocking blue and the other 
rod, or a blue bonnet with a red T or S upon it to signify either treason or 
sedition, according to the circumstances.” It is true that these proposals 
were issued after the restoration of Charles II., when the press-laws were 
far more savage than they had been during the licence of the Revolution ; 
but it must not be forgotten that the Presbyterians had been so keen to 
curb the freedom of printing, that they had evoked the wrathful thunder 
of the Areopagitica, and that even Milton's eloquenco had not convinced 
them. An entry in the Journal of the House of Commons, before the 
King’s return, shows us that even a respectable person found to convey 
intelligence to the wrong side, by means of his newsbooks, had to take his 
trial by court-martial as a spy, and was liable to very summary execution. 

Some of the accusations brought against the early newspapers are too 
trifling and fantastic to deserve a serious answer. They resemble tlff>pd 
charges against Learning in the abstract, which statesmen and philosopher^ 
were once compelled to refute in ponderous tomes. One set of writers 
accuse these papers of raising all the wild passions of the Civil War : 
" Devoted to political purposes (says the elder Disraeli) they soon 
became a public nuisance by serving as the receptacles for party malice, 
and echoing to the farthest ends of the kingdom the insolent voice of all 
fictions.” In the same strain he proceeds to express his contempt for 
the writers who were “ so well adapted for tho scurrilous purposes of the 
newspapers,” with a fire and a vehemence which to us seems pedantic 
and absurd. And there is hardly a biography of any one of these men 
which does not conclude by calling him a turncoat or an affected coxcomb, 
or by declaring that he showed the real baseness of his nature before he 
died. We need not here set up a grave defence of party journalism, or 
seek to prove that men were zealots for a cause before a Mercury or a 
Gazette was bom. But we may express a slight surprise that learned 
writers should have forgotten Lord Bacon's prescient words upon the 
sutrject of fugitive publications. When the heat of passion is over, they 
are not, said the philosopher, the wont seeds of a perfect history ; and he 
compares them to a nursery-garden out of which, in course of time, a fair 
and stately garden may be planted. And not only have the very journals 
of which Disraeli complained become the basis of modem histories, but 
we may remember that Dugdale rested the greater part of his View of the 
Late Troubles upon the journals of the time, such as the Perfect Diurnal 
and jhe Armies ' Intelligence', to that the value of the journals was known 
even at the time when it was a disgrace to be a journalist. Charles I. r 
indeed, seems to have had a very just appreciation of the value of the 
newsboohs a> materials for history. Under his superintendence a collection 
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of n&irly 80,000 pamphlets, broadsheets, and newspapers relating to the 
war was set in hand, and sneh care was taken of them that the University 
of Oxford went through the form of purchasing them for 1,000/., in order, 
if there should be need of it, to make a more vigorous struggle against 
Cromwell for their possession than any private person could undertake. 

Another accusation, once very prevalent against the journalists, was 
that the cheapness of news led directly to the destruction of ancient 
records and manuscripts. It is an undoubted fact that valuable docu- 
ments were at one time destroyed and suffered to perish with almost 
criminal carelessness. We have all heard the story of Sir Robert Cotton, 
who found his tailor preparing to snip an original Magna Charta into 
coat-measures, and many of us havo felt aggrieved at the way in which old 
muniments are still stuffed into damp cupboards and mouldy chests in 
some country towns. But it is hard to Bee what connection exists between 
thiB spirit of Vandalism and the introduction of cheap news. In times of 
revolution, we are told, “ monumental things become despicable,” and, 
doubtless, at those same periods a great desire for fresh news will arise on 
all sides ; but it is rathdr hard to put all the effects of revolutionary feeling 
upon tho journalists. Mr. Knight Hunt, in his history of the Fourth 
Estate, countenances in some degree tho notion that the negloct of 
antiquity was duo to the newspapers, and gives a lamentable account of 
tho time, not even now so very distant, when copybooks were usually 
covered with illuminated MSS., and “ records flew about like butter- 
flies.” Aubroy lamented the darkness provailing in Wiltshire on this 
point, and tells Bad tales of tho two sons of Parson Stump, his friend, who, 
being gunners, wero used to scour their pieces with ancient title-deeds ; 
the glovers too arc said to have found old parchment very useful in their 
business. We heard a story the other day, which shows that tho spirit of 
destruction was not confined to tho humbler classes. The chapter of a 
celebrated cathedral hod allowed the walls of their muniment-room to 
become ruinous, and never cast a thought on its contents. At last, one 
spring-time, a person looking through a crack in the outer wall saw 
mysterious black and white objects whirling and fluttering up and down. 
On examination these proved to be jackdaws making their nests, as was 
their wont, with fragments of priceless charters and title-deeds. Such was 
the ignorant carelessness of a past generation. But we cannot assume 
that it was due to the spread of newspapers, unless we could also imagine 
that these offending canons, glovers, gunners, and mechanics would, on 
being deprived of their cheap news, have Men back on the study of these 
chartularies and base-Latin deeds, of which we are regretting the loss. 
Many other hard tilings have been said of the founders of the daily press ; 
but we cannot in a short essay do more than indicate the chief facts in its 
early history for the purpose of illustrating its true character, and of 
dhpeni^g some of that odinm which has been cast upon it by writers 
whose minds were coloured by an antique prejudice against all liberty of 
the press. A fine collection of materials for the history of newspapers 
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was made in the last centrny by one John Bagford, who desired to be the 
historian of the whole art of printing* ‘When ho died, a pensioner in the 
Charterhouse, he had got no further in his writing than the prospectus of 
his work, but his note-books and memoranda, being preserved in the 
Harleian collection, have formed the text for elaborate dissertations by 
Chalmers, Nichols, and other antiquaries, which have been further illus- 
trated by the indefatigable Timporley in his Dictionary of Printing . 
From one of Bagford’s note-books we may extract the following character 
of the journal-makers, as it appeared to a writer in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. After describing them as squirting scribes, who 
serve out history in pennyworths, and may be called authors only by the 
same figure as a North-country pedlar is styled a merchant, this lively 
writer thus bursts out: — ‘ ‘ Methinks the Turk should license diumals, 
Bince he prohibits books. A library of diumals is a wardrobe of frippery. 
From their weakness they are fain to join forces, as their custom is, in 
croaking committee ; they tug at the pen, like slaves at an oar, a whole 
bonk of them. They fight in the posture of the Swedos, and fire one 
over another’s shoulder. ... In short, a diurnal- makor resembles an 
historian as a devil resembles a man.” 

The system of newspapers in England is not of any very great antiqfity. 
The English Mercury of 1588, preserved in tho Sloane collection, was long 
supposed to be genuine, but is proved by Mr. Watts to have boon forged 
at a later date ; and a proclamation of Henry the Eighth, against light 
persons who have published books of news, is shown very clearly to have 
been directed only against the occasional pamphlets and broadsheets, which, 
from the irregularity of their publication, can at most be called the fore- 
runners of newspapers. The Gallo-Belgici, of the reign of Elizabeth, seem 
to have been hardly more than annual summaries of the chief events upon the 
Continent. It was not, says Bagford, until nearly tl*e end of the reign of 
James I., “ that the nowes began to be in fashion, and then, if I mis- 
take not, began the use of the mercuiy- women.” The outbreak of the 
Thirty Years War aroused the public attention, and one Nathaniel Butter, 
a bookseller and a pamphleteer of twelve years' standing, took the idea of 
printing a weekly newspaper from the Venetian gazettes, which used to 
circulate in manuscript. After one or two preliminary attempts, ho 
acquired sufficient confidence in his public to issue the following advertise- 
meot : — “If any gentleman or other accustomed to buy the weekly relations 
of newes be desirous to continue the same, let them know that the writer, 
or transcriber rather, of this newes, hath published two former newes, the 
one dated the 2nd and tho other the 18th of August, all of which do carry 
a like title with the arms of the King of Bohemia on the other aide the 
title-page, end have dependence one upon another : which manner of 
writing and printing he doth purpose to continue weeklyky God's assistance, 
from the best and most certain intelligence : farewell, this twenty-three 
of August, 1622." , The difficulty of tracing the sequence of his subsequent 
publications is nauoh increased by the habit, which be soon adopted* of 
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changing their names week by week, according to the quality of the con- 
tents. It seems dear, however, that for several years he was the sole pur- 
veyor of regular news from the Continent, with the exception of the Imperial 
Intelligence, printed in 1626, for Mercurius Brit amicus. It must have beon 
therefore upon;his head that the invective was ooncyfirated with which the 
appearance of a regular newspaper was greeted in the literary world. 

Ben Jonson was never tired of cutting jokes upon his name. At one 
time he is called the butter-box, at another the news is described as (< rank 
Irish butter," with a hundred other punning allusions. • Jonson has left 
upon record his reasons for an unceasing hostility towards Butter and 
his industrious imitators. Thore could not be, said the poet, a greater 
disease in naturo, or a fouler scorn put upon the time than the public 
hunger for pamphlets of news set out every Saturday, 14 but made all 
at home, and no syllable of truth in them.” And not only Jonson, but 
Shirley in the Love Triclcs , and many other authors of that time, have 
bequoathed abuse to the memories of the journalists, “ who weekly 
uttered such a mass of lies.” As far as Butter was oonoemed, we think 
that the charge was unjust. His journals, though instructive, were 
somewhat dull, boing, for the most part, translations “ from the High- 
Dutch.” He claimed, indeed, little more than the merit of being useful. 

“ Whosoever will be cunning in the places and persons of Germany, and 
understand her wars, let him not despise my Corantoes.” Yet his critiofl,' 
both in that age and our own, havo treated him to sarcasm appropriate 
only to the most flippant and amusing of liars. 

The fact appears to bo that a set of emissaries, for the most part 
broken-down soldiers and copper-captains, were employed by the minor 
pamphleteers to ferret out the news of the town. The guiding principle of 
those newsfactors was that (< ink must furnish ale and threepenny ordi- 
naries ; ” their practice in a dearth of news was to concoct letters from 
“ an eminent Jew merchant in Germany,” and the like, or to write true 
relations of portentous events in distant country-towns. Their classical 
learning, though only hanging to them in shreds, easily taught them how 
cattle might be made to Bpeak, blood to rain in showers, and armies to be 
seen fighting in the air. Timperley cites, from one of these emissaries, an 
acoount of the lovely mermaid, cast on the shore at Greenwich by the late 
high wind, with her comb in one hand and looking-glass in the other. In 
dull times it must have been difficult for an honest man to fill his book of 
news, and we are told of some amusing shifts to whieh publishers were 
driven. Some in despair would leave a column blank ; others filled up the 
spaoe with extraots from standard works ; on this principle a bookseller is 
said to have published in his journal the whole book of Psalms and half of 
the New Testament. Anewepaper of a later date points out the advantages 
of the plan,, and remarks that people may thus be enticed to read, “ who 
wonld he frightened at * large volume.” The plodding men who Mowed 
Buttff in estabUflhing the newspapers have received the blame which is 
houerilj4n*toihe ooncoctm of bubble broadsheets; we suspect, moaeover, 
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that a dislike of free printing caused their influence to be exaggerated ; the 
country was not so benighted as to be thrown “ into a state of feverish 
excitement ” by these stories of a cock and a bull. 

After the death of Gustavus Adolphus the thirst for continental intelli- 
gence was much assuaged, though Butter still prospered under the style of 
Butter and Company* A few unimportant periodicals, such as the Young 
GaUant' 8 Whirligig , Ac., made their appearance, but it was not until the 
outbreak of the Civil War that Butter’s idea received any great develop- 
ment. One or two “ grand journals’' and “ perfect relations" were 
printed in the year 1642 ; and on the 1st of January, after the King’s retire* 
ment to winter quarters at Oxford, the Mercuritis Aulicus was issued, under 
the patronage of Charles himself. The anxiety felt by the Cavaliers 
throughout the country for news of the Court was as keen as the excito- 
ment which, twenty years bofore, had driven the public to Butter’s 
office for information about the Emperor, tho Grand Seignior, and tho 
Protestant hero of the north. The news-letter, Blowly rotating through 
half a sliire before the arrival of its sucessor, was felt to be quite unequal 
to the new demand : and tho court journal immediately becamo the pro- 
genitor of a swarm of mercuries, diumals, and nocturnals, of every colour in 
politics, and every grotesque variety of title. Within tho next two years wo 
find notices of journals with such headings as Mercuritis Fumigosus, Vapulans, 
Aulicomastix , and others which would have made Quintilian staro and gaBp. 
Others, as the Scotch Dove , (which professed to bear neivses of the King) 
the Kite, Vulture , and Screech Oirl , were content with their own language ; 
while one journalist came forth under the hybrid title of “ Mercurius , not 
Veridicus , nor yet. Mutus , but Cambro — or honest Britannvs ." We find 
also something ludicrous in tho title of Aulicus : his hue and cry after 
Britannicus , 1645, when we learn that the respective editors of Aulicus 
and Britannicus were at that time “ bed-fellows in the Fleet Prison." 

The com! news thus started by tho King was edited by Birkenhead, 
then a fellow of All Souls, to whom probably wo owe the fortunate circum- 
stance that a fine collection of early newspapers is preserved in the library 
of that college. He discharged his functions so well that his election was 
procured to the chair of moral philosophy, from which in due time he was 
expelled as a black malignant by the Presbyterian visitors. We owe him 
some respect as the true father of party newspapers, but his connec- 
tion with the press has been almost fatal to his reputation: his bio- 
graphers allow him a turn for raillery and bufloonexy, but assert that 
in prosperity the baseness of his spirit appeared, and that as licenser 
of the press after the Restoration he neglected all his old associates. 
At any rate we cannot deny that he was industrious, since, like Marat with 
L'Ami du People, he wrote the whole of his newspaper himself. The joke 
used to mu, according to Anthony k Wood, that tho king’s party made a 
weekly of wit and news on tho heads of tho houses in Oxford, 

ns if, having taken all their plate, he must needs have their brains as well; . 
but this was a calumny. We must now describe the fortunes of another 
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Oxonian, a clever journalist in oui* opinion, but in that of his biographers 
a “ most mutable, most seditious and reviling author." Marchmont 
Needham had tired of half-a-dozen professions between leaving college and 
becoming an attorney’s clerk in Gray’s Inn, His attention was caught by 
the success of* the King’s newspaper and other journals which were being 
published at Oxford, and he forthwith dashed into notice with an opposition 
print, the 'sarcastic Mereunua Britannicua , in August, 1648. He soon 
became the idol of the London mob, but being disappointed at the rigour 
and disfavour with which the Puritans treated the press, he took the occa- 
sion of some sudden affront to go to Hampton Court and beg the king’s 
pardon on his knees for his opposition. This was in 1647, in which year 
he began to publish Mcrcuriua Fragmaticus, dealing especially with news 
from Westminster, and being full of witty abuse of the Presbyterian part}*. 
After the king’s death Needham was reckless enough to publish another 
“ Mercury for King Charles the Second," instead of rushing to the popular 
side, as he would have done, if he had been tho political chameleon 
described by his biographers. For this obdurate clinging to the royal 
cause, Needham was laid in Newgate and condemned to death. The 
Independents were then in want of a smart writer against the Presbyterians, 
and Needham was only too glad to save his life by scourging the declining 
faction weekly in Cromwell’s Mercury, the Politicus. After the Protector’s 
death, his old enemies procured his removal from the post of parliamentary 
intelligencer, and he went abroad, finally purchasing a general pardon, like 
the rest of the world, after tho Restoration. 

Needham is often taken as a representative journalist of those times, 
and writers, even of Disraeli’s eminence, have vilified him in the most 
unmeasured terms. Wo are told, that “this patriarch of newspaper 
writers was a man of versatile talents and still more versatile politics : a 
bold adventurer, and the most successful, because the most profligate, of 
his tribe." But the only real evidence of this versatile profligacy is the 
fact that he left the royal cause when it was hopeless, and when only the 
choice remained to him of being hanged as a needless martyr, or of under- 
taking to write against the Presbyterians, of whom he had been all hie life 
the consiBtont enemy. Disraeli, at any rate, was mistaken, when he wrote 
thus of Needham’s conduct in 1649 : “ our mercurial writer became once 
more a virulent Presbyterian.” He seemB, indeed, to have had an impartial 
feeling of detestation for the journalists on both sides, since, after thus 
gibbeting Needham, he remarks, that the royalists were not without “ their 
Needham " in the hard-working and consistent Birkenhead, whom we have 
before described. 

The next personage of importance in the history of newspapers is that 
prince of partisans, Roger L’Estrange, who, by his unswerving attachment 
to the royal cause, is said to have earned the esteem of Cromwell himself. 
He if remarkable for having been the writer of the best newspapers which 
appeared before the age of Queen Anne, and, at the same time, a most 
hitter enemy to the freedom of the press. He was appointed licenser or 
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denser In 1668, and in {he same year was given authority to publish all 
Mrttpapers, periodicals, and pamphlets, hot exceeding two Sheets in size. 
Be appears to have looked upon his newspaper as a noxious thing, suffered 
to exist only that an income might be created for him in return for the 
labour of purging the press. Yet he spared no pains to make his Public 
Intelligencer readable, and if we may irust his letters noW preserved at the 
State Paper Office, expended in the first year more than 5002. on 11 spyes 
for collecting intelligence.” Three years afterwards he estimated the 
profits at 4002/ i year. Nothing can show better the surly contempt of 
L ’Estrange for the newspaper system, of which he was one of the chief 
founders, than the audacious prospectus contained in the first number of the 
Public Intelligencer . After stating that his Majesty has been pleased to com- 
mit the privilege of publishing all intelligence to him, he thus addresses his 
humble and expectant public : — “ As to the point of printed intelligence, 
I do declare myself (as I hope I may in a matter left so absolutely indif- 
ferent) that, supposing the press in order, the people in their right wits, 
and news or no news to be the question, a public Mercury should never 
have my vote : because I think it makes the multitude too familiar with the 
actions and counsels of their superiors, too pragmatical and censorioug, rind 
gives them not only an inch, but a kind of colourable right and licence to be 
meddling with the government. All which doth not yet hinder, but that at 
this juncture a paper of that quality may be both safe and expedient . . . 
so that upon the main I perceive the thing requisite, and for aught I can 
see yet once a week may do the business, for I intend to utter my news 
by weight, and not by measure. Yet if I shall find, when my hand is in, 
and after the planting and securing of correspondents, that the matter will 
fairly furnish more, I shall keep myself free to double at pleasure.” 

L’Estrange’s correspondence with Lord Arlington shows that ho worked 
very hard at making his newspaper a good thing of its kind. He sent paid 
correspondents, or 11 spies ” as they were called, to all parts of the country, 
and even induced some respectable persons, under promise of concealing 
their names, to contribute occasional paragraphs ; these persons were for 
the most part repaid by sending to them their newspapers and letters free 
of postage. Another set of “ spyes ” was employed in picking up the news 
of the town on Paul’s Walk or in the taverns and coffee-houses. L'Estrango 
printed about sixteen reams of his Intelligencer weekly, which were, for the 
most part sold by the mercury-women who cried them about the streets. 
One Mrs. Andrews is said to have taken more than one-third of the whole 
quantity printed. These hawkers and newswomen were a great trouble to 
L’Estrango, because, as he said, “ under countenance of their employ- 
ment is carried on the private trade of treasonous and Seditious libels ; ” 
we find accordingly that he was eentintfedly bribing them into good 
behaviour. Each of them received forty shillings and several quires of 
newspapers ad yearly wages, and they were all taken byL’Eritratoge himself 
to an annual dinner at Hornsey, "with doaches there and back.” During 
the prevalence of the plague it was v«y hard to conduct a newspaper at 
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oil. The best customers had gone With the Court to Oxford, and L'Estrange 
had the further misfortune of losing eighty of hi* jointers and workmen by 
the disease. He did not himself leave his post, but worked sohatogetieally 
that the circulation of the Intelligencer, notwithstanding the plague, was 
increasing rapidly at the time when the favohr of the Cburt deserted him. 
Advantago was taken of a slip in the weekly intelligence to deprive 
I/Estrange of his monopoly in favour of the new Qqford Gazette, published 
in' the winter of 1665 and transferred to London in the ensuing spring. 
The Gazette was placed under the control of Williamson, then a rising 
nnder-Secretory of State, under whose austere influence nothing was 
suffered to appear which could excite or even amuse the public. The 
salaries of the “ mercury- women " were rigorously cut down, and the annual 
feast at Hornsey abolished ; a small sum was offered to L'Estrange as 
compensation for the loss of his monopoly, which had been created by 
letters-patent. His lamentations were terrible, and so persistent that 
Williamson had at last to threaten that “ Mr. L'Estrange should be pro- 
hibited." His letters to Lord Arlington are full of complaints that the 
newspaper had only just then begun to pay, and that these small profits 
wero his sole reward for spending his private fortune in the royal cause, 
and for the labour of purging the license of the press : “ after all this," he 
writes, “lam marked out for beggary, infamy, and briefly the worst that 
can befall an honest man, but God’s will and his Majesty’s be done." He 
continued for some }oars to do odd literary jobs for the Court, and was 
particularly useful in ridiculing the accusations brought against its Popish 
tendencies ; this he did in liis Ohsei t atoi , a weekly paper which appeared 
in 1681. in the form of questions and answers. By this course of pro- 
cedure he much offended the Bomaniaing clergy, who abused him roundly 
as an 14 affected and meddling coxcomb." He died in 1704, and was the 

object of tho following lapturous eulogy : — 

• 

Alive distinguished for unshaken truth, Hail, bright unbodied being I gone from hence 

In old ago injured, and treducod m youth,— To be all intellectual eye and sense. 

Thy rising glory shines above our reach, To reign with martyrs and with kings dethroned, 

To A*re the impotence of human speech. Rewarded for that cause the last hate owned. 

— with a good deal more in the same strain of fhstian eloquence. L'Estrange 
has not been a favourite with historians, and we confess that his harsh 
measures towards the press are apt to raise a feeling of repugnance. He 
is accused, too, of corrupting the English language by the roughness of his 
style, having been 44 anxious to accommodate it exactly to the taste of the 
colnmon people." But he was certainly an enthusiastic and industrious 
writer, who raised the tono of the press, even while taking pains to fetter 
its liberfy. When h6 lost his monopoly, that era of desolation began which 
Macaulay has so forcibly described. The newspapers became completely 
sterile, omitting events even of such importance as the trial of the seven 
bishops, and were supplanted in popular favour by the manuscript news- 
letters, which were, in fact, the only journals of importance. On the day 
after the abdication of James H. three fresh newspapers appeared, and many 
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more bunt out after the appearance of k the official journal under the style of 
ihb Qrtmge Gazette. Bat it was not until 1.694 that the king was induced 
to abolish the censorship and to permit free trade in news ; 41 he doubted 
much,” says Hume, 41 of the salutary effects of such unlimited freedom.” 

The newspapers increased and' multiplied exceedingly for the eighteen 
years between the abolition of the office of licenser and the passing of the 
Stamp Act, in 1712, by which a halfpenny tax was laid on every half- 
sheet of -intelligence. Swift has described for us, in a letter to Stella, the 
horror and alarm which fell on the literary world when three-quarters of 
the weekly authors were thus cashiered by Act of Parliament. 44 Do you 
know that Grub-street is dead and gone last week ? No more ghosts and 
murders for love or money. 1 plied it dose the last fortnight, and pub- 
lished at least seven newspapers of my own besides several of other 
people’s ; and now every half-sheet pays a halfpenny to the Queen. The 
Observateur is fallen, the Medleys are jumbled together with the Flying 
Post, .the Examiner is deadly sick ; the Spectator keeps up, and doubles 
its price— I .know not how long it will last.” The town fortunately did 
not yet lose its daily 44 twopennyworth of wit and instruction,” and all 
persons of sensibility were still able to enjoy the flow of Addison’s perfect 
English, as they sipped their morning dishes of the finest 44 milk Bohee.^ 

We dp not profess in this brief sketch to have completely rehabilitated 
the* characters of those who, in the seventeenth century, founded the 
mighty system of our newspapers. But, at least, we have shown that a 
vast'Acal of unreasoning prejudice against them has existed, even in the 
minds of scholars and philosophers. Butter was not such a fantastic liar, 
nor Needham such an unprincipled turncoat, as the chroniclers of the 
movement have asserted. Birkenhead and Roger L’ Estrange, though 
rough's! their literary manners, were hard-working, hard-hitting parti- 
sans of a kind that even . now is not to be despised- Many causes 
contributed, as we have seen, to form this prejudice* The penal like, 
doubtless, had an effect in deterring quiet and contemplative authors from 
meddling with the dangerous trade of journalism : they would not risk the 
pillory for the chance of scathing a minister. Another cause of dislfke to 
the cheap journals was the idea that news could not be collected without 
having recourse to those persons whom we call .correspondents and special 
commissioners, but who were then called spies and informers. There 
wen, besides, two notable bugbears, which have hardly been driven away 
by the Hght of our modern civilisation : the one is the notion that a cheap 
pm| must be the spring and engine of revolution; the other is the 
fpridyas feeling which may best be described in the words of its most 
teamed exponent, that a chaste genius will banish the painful subject of 
polities from Ids elegant pages : 44 the writer in polite letters felt himself 
degraded by sinking into the diurnal narrator of politioahevents, which bq 
frequently originate in rumours and party Actions,” 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


At Lady Augusta’s. 


* f | i HE Count Pracontal, mj lady,” said 

J eft | | I a very grave -looking groom of the 

if $3 s I chambers, as Lady Augusta sat 

IIJiIiII I I watching a small golden squirrel 

I swinging by his tail from the 

Mh branch of a camalia tree. 
jjmBpt, IB 1, H'fiiX “Say I am engaged, Hislop— 

particularly engaged. 1 do not 
I QH receive — or, wait : tell him 1 am 

I much occupied, but, if he is quite 

sure his visit shall not exceed five 
minutes, he may come in.” 

Count Pracontal seemed as 
^ BEy # . T > ; though the permission had reached 

I vKSjl his own ears, for he entered almost 
J immediately, and, bowing deeply and 

deferentially, appeared to wait leave 

* — - _ to advance further into the room. 

** me have my chocolate, Hislop j ” and, as the man withdrew, 
■he pointed to a chair, and said, “ There. When did yon come back ? ” 
Pracontal, however, had dropped on his knee before her, and pressed 
her hand to his lips with a fervid devotion, saying, “ How I have longed 
and waited for this moment.’ 1 , 
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“ I shall ring the bell, sir, if you do not be seated immediately. I 
asked when you returned ? ” 

“ An hour ago, my lady — less than an hour ago. 1 did not dare to 
write ; and then, I wished to be myself the bearer of my own good newB.” 

44 What good news are these ? ” 

“ That I have, if not won my suit, secured the victory. The 
registries have been discovered — found in the very spot indicated in the 
journal. The entries art complete ; and nothing iB wanting to establish 
the legality of the marriage. Oh, I entreat you, do not listen to me so 
coldly. You know well for what reason I prize this success. You know 
well what gives its brightest lustre in my eyes.” 

“ Pray be narrative now — the emotional con be kept for some other 
time. Who says that this means success ? " 

“ My lawyer, Mr. Kelson. He calls tho suit won. He proves his 
belief, for he has advanced me money to pay off my debt to Longworth, 
and to place me in a position of easo and comfort." 

44 And what is Kelson — is he one of the judges ? " 

44 Of course not. He is one of the leading solicitors of London ; a 
very grave, thoughtful, cautious man. I have shown you many of his 
letters. You must remember him." e 

44 No ; I never remember people ; that is, if they have not personally 
interested me. I think you have grown thin. You look as if you had 
been ill." 

44 1 have fretted a good deal — worried myself ; and my anxiety about 
you has made me sleepless and feverish." 

44 About me ! Why, I was never better in my life." 

44 Your looks say as much ; but I meant my anxiety to lay my tidings 
at your feet, and with them myself and my whole future.” 

44 You may leave the chocolate there, Hislop," as tho man entered 
with a tray ; 44 unless Count Pracontal would like some." 

; 44 Thanks, my lftdy," said he, bowing his refusal. 

44 You are wrong then," said she, as the servant withdrew. 44 Hislop 
makes it with the slightest imaginable flavour, of the cherry laurel ; and it 
is most soothing. Isn't he a love ? ” 

“Hislop?" 

- 44 No, my darling squirrel yonder. the poor dear has been fil these 
two days. He bit Sir Marcus Cluff, and that horrid erttfure seams to 
have disagreed with the dear, for be has pined ever sineq. * Don’t caress 
him — he hates men, except Monsignore Alberti, whom, vjujgbahly» he 
mistakes for an old lady. And what becomes qf.al!H&e BifflS^fcs^are 
they left penniless ? " 

44 By no means. I do not intend to press my claim farther then the 
right to the estates. I am not going to proceed for — I forget the legal 
word — the accumulated profits. Indeed, if Mr. Bfamleigh be only 
animated by the spirit I have heard attributed to him, there is no eon- 
cession that I am not disposed to make him." 
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“ What droll people Frenchmen are 1 They dash their morality, like 
their cookexy t with something discrepant. They fancy it means * piquancy.' 
What, in the name of all romance, have you to do with the Bramleighs ? 
Why all this magnanimity for people who certainly have been keeping you 
out' of what was your own, and treating your claim to it as a knavery ? " 

41 You might please to remember that we are related." * | 

“ Of course you are nothing of the kind. If you be the true prince, 
the others must be all illegitimate a couple of generations back. Perhaps 
I am embittered against them by that cruel fraud practised' on myseli 
I cannot bring myself to forgive it. Now, if you really were that fine 
generous creature you want mo to believe, it is of me , of me, Lady 
Augusta Bramleigh, you would be thinking all this while : how to secure 
me that miserable pittance they called my settlement ; how to recompense 
me for the fatal mistake I made in my marriage ; how to distinguish 
between the persons who fraudulently took possession of your property, 
and the poor harmless victim of their false pretensions." 

“ And is not this what I am here for ? Is it not to lay my whole 
fortune at your feet ? " 

A very pretty phrase, that doesn't mean anything like what it pre- 
tends : a phrase borrowed from a vaudeville, and that ought to be restored 
to where it came from." 

“ Lord and Lady Culduff, my lady, wish to pay their respects." 

“ They ore passing through," said Lady Augusta, reading the words 
written in pencil on the card presented by the servant. “ Of course I 
must see them. You needn't go away, Count ; but I shall not present 
you. Yes, Hislop, tell her ladyship I am at home. I declare you are 
always compromising me. Bit over yonder, and read your newspaper, or 
play with Felice." 

She had barely finished these instructions when the double door was 
flung wide, and Marion swept proudly in. Her air and toilette were both 
queenlike, x and, indeed, her beauty was not less striking th« either. 
Lord Culduff followed, a soft pleasant smile on his face. It might do 
service in many ways, for it was equally ready to mean sweetness or 
sarcasm, as occasion called for. 

When the ladieB had kissed twice, and his lordship had saluted Lady 
Augusta with a profound respect, dashed with a sort of devotion, Marion’s 
eyes glanced at the stranger, who, though he arose, and only reseated 
himself as they sat down, neither lifted his glance nor seemed to notice 
them further. 

“ We are only going through ; we start at two o'clock," said she, 
hurriedly. . 

“ At one-forty, my lady," said Lord Culduff, with a faint smile* as 
though shocked at being obliged to correct her. 

“It was so kind of you to come," said Lady Augusta; “and you 
only arrived this morning ? ” 

“ We only arrived half an hour ago.” 


7— a 
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41 I must order yon some lunch ; I’m sure you can eat something.' 

44 My lady is hungry ; she said so as we came along," said Lord Culdnff. 
44 Allow me to ring for you. As for myself, I take Liebig’s lozenges and 
a spoonful of CuraQoa — nothing else — before dinner." 

“ It's so pleasant to live with people who are 4 dieted,' " said Marion, 
with a sneering emphasis on the word. 

“ Bo 1 hear from Bramleigh," interposed Lord Culduff, 44 that this man 
— I forget his name— actually broke into the house at CaBtello, and 
earned away a quantity of papers." 

44 My lord, as your lordship is so palpably referring to me, and as I am 
quite sure you are not aware of my identity, may I hasten to say 1 
am Count Pracontal de Bramleigh ? ” 

“ Oh, dear ! have I forgotten to present you ? " said Lady Augusta, 
with a perfect simplicity of manner. 

Marion acknowledged the introduction by the slightest imaginable bow 
and a look of cold defiance ; while Lord Culduif smiled blandly, and pro- 
fessed his regret if he had uttered a word that could occasion pain. 

“ Love and war are chartered libertines, and why not law ? " said the 
viscount. “ I take it that all stratagems are available ; the great thing is, 
they should be successful." * 

44 Count Pracontal declares that he can pledge himself to the result," 
said Lady Augusta. “ The case, in fact, as he represents it, is as good 
as determined." 

“ Has a jury decided, then ? " asked Culduff. 

44 No, my lord ; the trial comes on next term. I only repeat the 
assurance given me by my lawyer ; and so far confirmed by him that he 
has made me large advances, which he well knows I could not repay if I 
should not gain my cause." 

44 These are usually cautious people,” said the viscount, gravely. 

“ It strikes me," said Marion, rising, “ that this sort of desultory con- 
versation on a matter of such importance is, to say the least, inconvenient. 
Even the presence of this gentleman is not sufficient to make me forget 
that my family have always regarded his pretension as something not very 
far from a fraud." 

44 I regret infinitely, madam," said Pracontal, bowing low, “ that it is 
not a man has uttered the words just spoken." 

“ Lady Culduff ’s words, sir, are all mine," said Lord Culduff. 

“I thank your lordship from my heart for the relief you have 
afforded me." 

44 There must be nothing of this kind," said Lady Augusta, warmly. 
44 If I have been remiss in not making Count Pracontal known to you 
before, let me repair my error by presenting him now as a gentleman 
who makes me the offer of his hand." 

44 1 wish you good morning," said Marion. 41 No, thank you ; no 
luncheon. Your ladyship has given me fully as much for digestion as I 
care for. Good-by." 
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“ If my congratulations could only shadow forth a vision of all the 
happiness I wish your ladyship,” began Lord Culduff 

“ I think I know, my lord, what you would say,” broke she in, laugh- 
ingly. “ You would like to have uttered something very neat on well- 
assorted unions. There could be no better authority on such a subject ; 
but Count Pracontal is toleration itself : he lets me tell my friends that I 
am about to marry him for money, just as I married poor Colonel Bram- 
leigh for love.” 

“ I am waiting for you, my lord. We have already trespassed too 
far on her ladyship's time and occupations.” The sneering emphasis on the 
last word was most distinct. Lord Culduff kissed Lady Augusta’s hand 
with a most devoted show of respect, and slowly retired. 

As the door closed after them, Pracontal fell at her feet, and covered 
her hand with kisses. 

“ There, there, Count ; I have paid a high price for that piece of imper- 
tinence I have just uttered ; but when I said it, I thought it would have 
given her an apoplexy.” 

“ But you are mine — you are my own ! ” 

“ Nous en parlerons. The papers are full of breaches of promise ; 
and if you want me to keep mine, you’ll not make it odious to me by 
tormenting me about it.” 

“But, my lady, I have a heart; a heart that would be broken by 
a betrayal.” 

“ What u strange heart for a Frenchman ! About as suitable to the 
Boulevards Italiens as Bnow-shoes to the tropics. Monsieur de Pracontal,” 
said she, in a much graver tone, “ please to bear in mind that I am a very 
considerable item in such an arrangement as we spoke of. The whole 
question is not what would make you happy.” 

Pracontal bowed low in Bilence; his gesture seemed to accept her 
words as a command to be obeyed, and he did not utter a syllable. 

” Isn’t she handsome?” cried she, at length. “ I declare, Count, 
if one of your countrywomen had a single one of the charms of that beau- 
tiful face she’d be turning half the heads in Europe ; and Marion can do 
nothing with them all, except drive other women wild with envy.” 


CHAPTER LVH. 

At the Inn at Cattabo. 

When L’Estrange had carried off Jack Bramleigh to the inn, and had seen 
him engaged with an excellent breakfast, he despatched a messenger to 
the villa to say that he was not to be expected home by dinner-time, but 
would be back to tea "with a friend,” for whom he begged Gusty 
Bramleigh’s room might be prepared. 

I shall not delay to chronicle all the doubt, the discussion, and the 
guessing that the note occasioned ; the mere fact that George had ventured 
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to issue an order of this kind without first consulting Julia, investing the 
step with a degree of mysteriousness perfectly inscrutable. I turn, how* 
ever, to Cattaro, where L'Estrange and Jack sat together, each so eager to 
hear the other's tidings as to be almost too impatient to dwell upon himself. 

To account for their presence in this remote spot, George, as briefly as 
he could, sketched the course of events at Gastello, not failing to lay due 
stress on the noble and courageous spirit with which Augustus and Nelly 
had met misfortune. “ All is not lost yet,” said L'Estrange ; “ far from 
it ; but even if the worst should come, I do not know of two people in the 
world who will show a stouter front to adversity.” 

“ And your sister, where is she ? ” said Jack, in a voice scarce above 
a whisper. 

44 Here— at the villa.” 

44 Not married ? ” 

44 No. 1 believe she has changed less than any of us. She is just 
what you remember her.” 

It was not often that L'Estrange attempted anything like adroitness in 
expression, but he did so here, and saw, in the heightened colour and 
sparkling eye of the other, how thoroughly his speech had succeeded. 

“ I wonder will she know me,” said Jack, after a pause. You 
certainly did not at first.” 

44 Nor, for that matter, did you reoognize me" 

44 Ah, but I did though, ” said Jack, passing his hand over his brow, 
14 but I had gone through so much, and my head was so knocked about, 
I couldn't trust that my senses were not deceiving me, and I thought if 
I make apy egregious blunder now, these people will set me down for mad. 
That was the state I was in the whole time you were questioning me. I 
promise you it was no Bmall Buffering while it lasted.” 

44 My poor fellow, what trials you must have gone through to oome to 
this. Tell me by what mischance you were at Ischia.” 

With all a sailor’s frankness, and with a modesty in speaking of his 
own achievements just as sailor-like, Jack told the story of the storm at 
Naples. 

44 1 had no thought of breaking the laws,” said he, blnntly. 44 1 saw 
ships foundering, and Bmall craft turning keel uppermost ; on every side 
of me there was disaster and confusion everywhere. I had no time to 
inquire about the morals of the men I saw dinging to hencoops or holding 
on by stretchers. I saved as many as I could, and sorry enough I was to 
have seen many go down before I could get near them ; and I was fairly beat 
when it was all over, or perhaps they’d not have captured -me so easily. 
At all events,” said ha, after a minute’s silence, 44 they might have let me 
off with $ lighter sentenoe, but my temper got the better of me in court, 
and when they asked me if it was net true that I made greater efforts to 
save the galley-slaves than the soldiery, I told them it might have been so, 
for the prieeness, shamed and handcuffed as they were, went down like 
tarn men, while the royal troops yelled and screamed like a set of arrant 
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cowards, and that whenever I palled one of the wretches out of the water , 
I was half ashamed of my own humanity. That speech settled me, at 
least the lawyer said so, and declared he was afraid to say a word more in 
defence of a man that insulted the tribunal and the nation together.” 

. “ And what was your sentence ? ” 4 

* “ Death, commuted to the galleys for life ; worse than any doath 1 It’s 
not the hardship or the labour, I mean. A sailor goes through more 
downright hard work on a blowy night than these fellows do in a year. 
It is the way a man brutalises when vice and crime make up the whole 
atmosphere of his life. The devil has a man’s heart all his own, whenever 
hope deserts it, and you want to do wickedness just because it is wicked- 
noss. For three weeks before I made my escape it was all I could do not 
to dash the turnkey’s brains out when he made his night round. I told my 
comrade — the man I was chained to — what I felt, and he said, 1 We all go 
through that at first, but when you’re some years here you’ll not care for 
that or anything.’ I believe it was the terror of coming to that condition 
made me try to escape. I don’t know that I ever felt tho same ecstasy of 
delight that I felt as I found myself swimming in that fresh cold sea in the 
silence of a calm starry night. I’m sure it will be a memory that will lost 
my lifetime. I thought of you all — I thought of long ago, of our happy 
evenings, and I pictured to my mind tho way we used to sit around the 
fire, and I wondered what had become of my place : was I ever remem- 
bered, was I spoken of ; could it bo that at that very moment 6ome one 
was asking, where was poor Jack? And how I wished you might all 
know that my last thoughts were upon you, that it was the. dear old long 
ago was before me to the last. I was seventeen hours in the water. 
When they picked me up I was senseless from a sun-stroke, for the corks 
floated mo long after I gavo up swimming. I was so ill when I landed 
that I went to hospital ; but there was little care given to the sick, and I 
left it when I was able to walk, and came on here. Talk of luck, but I 
ask you was thoro ever such a piece of fortune befell a man ? ” 

L ’Estrange could not speak as he gazed on tho poor fellow, over whose 
worn and wasted features joy had lighted up a look of delight that imparted 
an almost angelic elevation to his face. 

“ But can I go back like this ? ” asked he, sorrowfully, as he looked 
down at his ragged clothes and broken shoes. 

“ I have thought of all that. There is nothing to be had here ready 
but Montenegrin costume, so the landlord tells me, and you will have to 
figure in something vexy picturesque.” , 

“ Cannot I get a sailor’s jacket and trousors ? ” 

“ Ay, of Dalmatian cut and colour, but they’ll not become you as 
woll as that green velvet attila and the loose hose of. the mountaineer. 
Try if you can’t take a sleep now, and when you awake you’ll find your 
new rig, in that^oom yonder, where there's a bath ready for you. I’ll go 
down the town, meanwhile, and do a few commissions, and will set out 
honwiflffdswhei* you’re rested,” 
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• “ I wish it was over,” B&id Jack, with a sigh. 

“ Wish what was over ? ” 

“ I mean I wish the shock was over. The shock of seeing me such 
an object as I am 1 Sickness changes a man quite enough, but there’s 
worse than that, George. I know what this rough life of mine must have 
made of me. You won’t say it, old fellow, but I see it in your sad faoe 
all the same. I am — say it out, man — I am a most disreputable-looking 
blackguard 1 ” 

“ I declare, on my honour, that, except the ravages of illness, I see no 
change in you whatever.” 

“ Look here,” said Jack, as his voice trembled with a peculiar agita- 
tion, “ I’ll see Nelly first. A man’s sister can nover be ashamed of him, 
come what will. If Nelly Bhows — and Bhe’s not one to hide it — that — 
no matter, I'll not say more about it. I see you’re not pleased with me 
laying Btress on such a matter.” 

“ No, no, you wrong me, Jack ; you wrong me altogether. My poor 
fellow, we never were — we never had such good reason to be proud of you as 
now. You are a hero, Jack. You’ve done what all Europe will ring with.” 

“ Don’t talk balderdash ; my head is weak enough already. If you’re 
not ashamed of the tatterdemalion that comes back to you, it’s morfi than 
I deserve. There now, go off, and do your business, and don’t be long, for 
I’m growing very impatient to see them. Give me something to smoke till 
you come back, and I'll try and be calm and reasonable by that time.” 

If L’Estrange had really anything to do in the town he forgot all about 
it, and trotted about from street to street, so full of Jack and his adven- 
tures that he walked into apple-stalls and kicked over egg-baskets amid 
the laughter and amusement of the people. 

If he had told no more than the truth in saying that dock was still like 
what he had been, there were about him signs of suffering and hardship 
that gave a most painful significance to his look, and more painful than 
even these was the poor fellow’s consciousness of his fallen condition. 
The sudden pauses in Bpeaking, the deep sighs that would escape him, the 
almost bitter railleiy he used when speaking of himself, all showed how 
acutely he felt his altered state. 

L’Estrange was in nowise prepared for the change half an hour had 
made in Jack’s humour. The handsome dresB of Montenegro became 
him admirably, and the sailor-like freedom of his movements went well 
with the easy costume. “ Isn’t this a most appropriate transformation, 
George ?” he cried out. “ I came in here looking like a pickpocket, and I 
go out like a stage bandit ! ” 

“I declare it becomes you wonderfully. I’ll wager the girls will not 
let you wear any other dress.” 

“ Ay, but my toilet is not yet completed. See what a gorgeous scarf 
I've got here — green and gold, and with a gold fringe that will reach to my 
boots, and the landlord insists on lending me his own silver-mounted sabre. 
I say, old fellow, have you courage to go through the town with mV 9 , 
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“ You forgot you are in the last fashion of the place ; if they Btare at 
you now, it will be approvingly.” 

' “ What’s the distance ? Are we to walk ? ” 

.“’Walk or drive, as you like best. On foot we can do it in an hour*” 

“ On foot be it then ; for though 1 am very impatient to see them, I 
have much to ask you about.” 

As they issued from the inn, it was, as L’ Estrange BurmiBed, to meet a 
most respectful reception from the townsfolk, who regarded Jack as a 
mountaineer chief of rank and station. They uncovered and made way 
for him as he passed, and from the women especially came words of 
flattering admiration at his handsomo looks and gallant bearing. 

“ Are they commenting on the ass in the lion’s skin ? ” said Jack, in a 
sly whisper ; “ is that what they are muttering to each other ?” 

“ Quite the reverse. It is all in extravagant praise of you. The 
police are on the alert, too : they think there must be mischief brewing in 
the mountains, that has brought a great chief down to Cattaro.” 

Thus chatting and laughing they gained the outskirts of the town, and 
soon found themselves on one of the rural paths which led up the mountain. 

“ Don’t think me veiy stupid, George, or veiy tiresome,” said Jack, 
“ if I ask you to go over again what you told me this morning. Such 
strange things have befallen me of late that I can scarcely distinguish 
between fact and fancy. Now, first of all, have we lost Gastello-— and 
who owns it ?” 

“ No. The question is yet to bo decided ; the trial will take place in 
about two months.” 

“ And if we aro beaten, does it mean that we are ruined ? Does it 
sweep away Marion and Nelly’s fortunes, too ? ” 

“ I fear so. I know little accurately, but I believe the whole estate is 
involved in tho claim.” 

“ Gusty bears it well, you say ?” 

“ Admirably. I never saw a man behave with such splendid courage.” 

“ I’ll not aBk about Nelly, for I could swear for her pluck. She was 
always the best of us.” 

If L’Estrange drank in this praise with ecstasy, he had to turn away 
his head, lest the sudden flush that covered his face should be observed. 

“ I have no wish to hear the story of this claim now ; you shall tell it 
to me some other time. But just tell me, was it ever heard of in my 
father’s time?” 

“ I believe so. Your father knew of it, but did not deem it serious.” 

11 Marion, of •course, despises it still ; and what does Temple say ?” 

“ One scarcely knows. I don’t think they have had a letter from him 
since they left Ireland.” 

“ See what a wise fellow I was 1 ” cried he, laughing. “ I sank so 
low in life, that any change must be elevation. You are all great' folk 
to me!” 

There was a long, and painful pause after this — each deep in his own 

7—5 
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thoughts. At last Jack asked suddenly, “ How is Marion ? Is she happy 
in her marriage ?” 

“ We hear next to nothing of her ; the newspapers tell us of her being 
at great houses and in fine company, but we know no more.” 

“ Of course she’s happy then. When she was a child, Bhe would only 
play with us if we made her a queen ; and though we often tried to rebel, 
— we were great levellers in our way, — she always kept us down, and 
whether we liked it or not, we had to admit the sovereignty.” 

“ Your younger sister ” — he did not call her Nelly — “ was not of this 
mould ? ” 

“ Not a bit of it ; she was the peace-maker, always on the Bide of the 
weak, and though she was a delicate child, she’d fight against oppression 
with the passion of a tigress. Wasn’t it strange ? ” said he after a pause. 
“ There we were, five of ub, treated and reared exactly alike ; in early life 
eertainly there were no distinctions made, nor any favouritism practised. 
We were of the same race and blood, and yet no two of us were alike. 
Temple had perhaps some sort of resemblance to Marion, but ho had not 
her bold daring spirit. Where she was courageous, he'd have been 
cmfty. Whatever good there was amongst us, Nelly had it.” ** 

Another and longer pause now succeeded. “ I say, George,” cried 
Jack at last, “ how do you mean to break it to the girls that I’m here ? I 
take it, poor Nelly’s nerves must have suffered sorely of late. Is Bhe likely 
to stand a shock without injury ? ” 

“ It is exactly what I’m trying to resolve this moment. Flushed with 
the walk, and cheered by the fresh air, you don’t look sickly now.” 

“ Ah, my dear fellow, that’s not the worst of it. It is the Bight of me 
as recalling my fallen fortune, — that’s what I fear for her ; her lgBt good- 
by to me was blended with joy qt my promotion — I was going tp take up 
my command ! She has never seen me since my disgrace.” 

“ Don’t call it that, Jack ; we all know there is no other blame attaches 
t Q you than rashness.” 

“When rashness can make a man foiget his condition, it’s bad 
enough ; but I’ll not go back to these things. Tell me how I am tp 

meet her.” 

“ Perhaps it would be best I should first pee Julia, and tell her you 
are hero. I always like to ask her advice.” 

“ I know that of old,” said Jack with a faint smile. 

“ I'll leave you in the summer-house at the end of the garden there, 
till I speak with Julia.” 

“ Mot very long, I hope 9 ” 

“Not ob instant; she never requires a minute tp decide on what to 
do : follow me now along this path, and I’ll place yon in your M phnft b r 
You’ll not leave it till I come.” 

“ What a lovely spot this seems, it beats Gastello hollow I ” 

“So we say every day. We all declare we’d like to pass our 
freshens*” 
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“ Let me be one of the party, and I’ll say nothing against the project/* 
said Jack, as he brushed through a hedge of sweet-briar, and descended a 
little Blope r at the foot of which a shady summer-house stood guRrdian 
over, a wjell. “ Remember now,’- cried he, “ not to tax my patience too 
far. I’ll give you ten minutes, but I won’t wait twenty.” 

L’Estrange lost no time in hastening back to the house. Julia, he 
heard, was giving orders about the room for the stranger, and he found 
her actively engaged in the preparation. “ For whom am I taking all this 
trouble, Georgo ? ” said she, as he entered. 

“ Guess, Julia, guess 1 Whom would you say was best worth it ? ” 

“Not Mr. Cutbill, — whom Nelly fixed on, — not Sir Marcus Cluff, 
whose name occurred to myself, not even the Pretender Count Pracontal ; 
and now I believe I have exhausted the category of possible guests.” 

“ Not any of these,” said he, drawing hor to his side. “Where is 
Nelly?” 

“ Sho wont down to gather some roses.” 

“ Not in the lower garden, l hope ? ” cried he, eagerly. 

“ Wherever she could find them best — but why not thore ? and what 
do you mean by all this mystery ?” 

“ Go and fetch her here at once,” cried he. “ If she should see him 
suddenly, the shock might do her great harm.” 

“See whom? sec whom?” exclaimed she wildly. “Don’t torture 
mo this way ! ” 

“ Jack, her brother, Jack Bramleigh.” And he proceeded to tell how 
ho had found him, and in what condition : but she heard nothing of it all, 
for she had sunk down on a Boat, and sat sobbing with her hands over 
her face ; then suddenly wiping the tears away, she rose up, and while her 
voice trembled with each word, she said — “ Is he changed, George ? is he 
greatly changed ? ” 

“ Changed ! yes, for he has been ill, and gone through all manner of' 
hardships, and now he is dressed like a Montenegro chief, for we could 
get no other clothes, so that you’ll scarcely know him.” 

“ Lot us find Nelly at onco,” said she, moving towards the door. 
“ Come, George,— come,” and she was down the stairs, and across the 
hall, and out. of the door, before he could follow her. In her agitated 
manner, and rapid expression, it was evident she was endeavouring to 
subdue the deep emotion of her heart, and by seeming to be occupied to 
suppress the signs of that blended joy and Borrow which rack the nature 
more fatally th&n downright misery. 

“ See, George, look there ! ” cried she wildly, as she pointed down a 
straight alley, at the top of which they were standing. “ There they are. 
Nelly has her arm round him. They have met, and it is all over ; ” and 
so saying, she hid her fade on her brother's shoulder, and sobbed heavily; 
meanwhile the others came slowly forward, too much engaged with each 
other to notice those in front of them. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

The Villa Life. 

It is not, at this the eleventh hour of my story, I can stop to dwell on 
the life of the villa at Cattaro, though I am free to own it was about the 
sunniest bit of landscape our long journey has offered us. 

Seated or lying on the grass, under the shade of a broad-leaved fig- 
tree, they listened to Jack’s adventures, told with a quaint humour, of 
which they who knew him well could appreciate every shade and tint. 
In his days of prosperous fortune it was rare to hear him speak of himself: 
the routine life he led seemed to develop little or nothing of his real 
nature ; but- now, dependent as he was altogether on intrinsic qualities 
for whatever estimation he might obtain, owing nothing to station, it was 
remarkable how his character had widened and expanded, how his 
sympathies with his fellow-men had increased. Though nothing could bo 
farther from his nature than any mawkish sentimentality, there was that 
show of trustfulness, that degree of hopeful belief in the world at large, 
which occasionally led Julia to banter him on his optimism, and this, bo 
it said passingly, was the only show of freedom between them ; their 
manner to each other from the moment they met being marked by 
a studied reserve on each side. 

44 And surely, Prince," said Bhe, calling him by the title which, in 
honour of his dress, they had given him, ‘ ‘ surely you must have met 
Borne charming creatures at the galleys. All the good qualities of human 
nature wore not reserved for the cockpit or the steerage, or whatever it is." 

“ Ay, even at the galleys they weren’t all bad, though it’s not exactly 
the sort of place men grow better in. I had a capital old fellow as 
comrade, and, I take shame to say, I ought to have thought of him before 
this. I say, George, have you any friends of influence at Naples ? I 
wish I could get my old companion his liberty." 

“ George has gone in to write to Augustus," said Nelly ; “ but if Lord 
Culduff could answer your purpose, I’d ask Marion to interest him in 
the matter." 

“ There’s a dear good girl, do write a line to Marion ; tell her it's the 
greatest favour she could bestow on me. The poor fellow is a political 
criminal ; he only shot at the king I believe, and where they do that every 
week or so, it’s hard to make it a capital offence. I'll give you his name 
and his number when I go into the house." 

44 The post leaves early," said she, rising. “ I must do this at once." 

44 Wait till I have finished this comer of my netting, and I'll go with 
you," said Julia. 

44 1 say No to that," cried Jack. 44 I’m not going to be left alone 
here. If that's the way you treat a distinguished guest, the sooner he 
takes his leave the better. Stay where you are, Miss Julia." 

44 But I shall have no work, Master Jack. My net will be finished in 
a few minutes," 
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“ Make cigarettes for me then. There’s the bag/* said he, lazily. 

“ 1 declare oar Bohemianism progresses famously,” said she, half 
tartly. “ What do you think of this proposal, Nelly ? ” The question 
came late 1 however, for Nelly was already on her way to the house. 

Don’t go, that’s a good girl ; don’t leave me here to my own thoughts 
— they’re not over jolly, 1 promise you, when I’m all alone.” 

“ Why, it’s your good spirits that amaze me,” replied she. “ I don't 
remember seeing you so cheerful or so merry long ago, as you are now.” 

“ You mean that I wasn’t so happy when I had more reason to be so ? 
but what if I were to tell you out of what a sad heart this joy comes ; 
how overy day I say to myself, ( This is to be the last of it. 1 Not,” said 
he, in a bolder voice, “ that I want to think about myself ; this terrible 
disaster that has befallen my family is infinitely worse than anything that 
could attach to me. Even yet I cannot bring myself to believe this great 
smash.” Sho made no answer ; and he went on : “I can’t make out 
if Nelly herself believes it. You all wear such cheerful faces, it’s not 
easy to understand in what spirit you take this reverse.” 

“ 1 think that your return has recompensed Nelly for everything.” 

“ She was always the best of us ; it's no great praise that same ; but I 
mean — but it’s no matter what I mean, for you are laughing at me already.” 

“ No, indeed, I w as not. If I smiled it was in thinking how little all 
your casualties have changed you.” 

“ For that matter I Buspect we may compliment or condemn each other, 
whichever it be, on equal tomiB.” 

“So at last I have got you to say a civil thing to me ; you tell me 
1 am the same delightful fascinating creature you knew me long ago.” 

“ I said nothing about fascinations,” said he, sternly. 

“ Not directly, of course. Your tact and delicacy were proof againBt 
such indiscretion, but you know you meant it.” 

“ I’ll tell you what I know : I know that I never saw a girl except 
yourself who liked to pain — ay, to torture — those who cared for her; 
who would infinitely rather indulge her mood of mockeiy than — than ” 

“ Pray finish. It’s not every day I have the fortune to hear suoh 
candour. Tell me what it is that I postpone to my love of sarcasm ? ” 

“ I’ve done. I’ve been vexy rude to you, and I ask your pardon. I 
was not veiy polished in my best of days, and I take it my late schooling 
has not done much to improve me. When I was coming here I swore 
an oath to myself that, no matter what you’d say to me, I’d not lose 
temper, nor make a resentful answer to anything ; and now I see I’ve 
forgotten all my good intentions, and the best thing I can do is to ask 
you to forgive me, and go my ways.” 

“ I’m not offended,” said she, calmly, without raising her eyes. “ I 
suppose if the balance were struck between us, I did more to provoke you 
than you did to wound me.” 

“ What is this I hear about being provoked and wounded ? ” cried 
Nelly, coming up to where they sat. 
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44 Your brother and I have been quarrelling, that’s all. We thought 
it the pleasantest way to pass the time till you came baok ; and we have 
succeeded to perfection.” * 

“I declare, Julia, this is too bad,” cried Kelly. 

“But why Julia? Why am I singled out as the culprit? Is he so 
above reproach that he could not be in the wrong ? ” 

“ I know I was in the wrong, and I’ve said so ; but now let Nelly bo 
judge between us. Hore is the way it began, ” 

“ The way what began, pray ? ” asked Julia. 

“ There now, that's the way she pushes me to lose my temper, end 
when she secs I’m angry she grows all tho calmer.” 

“ She’s downright disagreeable,” said Julia ; “ and I don’t know why 
a frank, outspoken sailor condescends to speak to her.” 

“ Well, he’s pretty sure to get the worst of it,” muttered he. 

“ Poor Jack,” said Kelly, caressingly. “ And for all that he likes tho 
ill treatment better than ail the flatteries he meets elsewhere.” 

“ That shrug of his shoulders does not say so,” said J uli a, laug hin g. 
“ Come,” cried she, with a merry voice, “ let ns do something more worthy 
of this delicious morning ; let us have a walk up the mountain ; can 
have shade all the way.” 

44 What’s that little dome ; — there above the trees ? ” asked Jack. 

“That’s the campanile of our little chapel. I’ll fetch the key, and 
we'll go and visit it. We’ve not been to see it yet.” 

“But George would like to como with us.” And so saying, Julia 
hastened away to And him. 

44 Oh, Nelly, I love her better than ever, and she scorns me even 
more,” said he, as he hid his head on his sister’s shoulder. 

“ My poor, dear Jack ; how little you know her I You never sorrowed 
over your last parting as she did. We have had all of ub great reverses. 
They, as well as ourselves ; and that spirit of Julia's — there is another 
name for it than mockery— -has carried her through her troubles better 
than a more pretentious philosophy.” 

44 But she is not even friendly with me, Nelly. None of you make mo 
feel what I have sunk to as she does.” 

44 There again you are uiyust ” 

44 Bight or wrong, I’ll bear it no longer. I only wait now till Gusty 
comes back. I want to shake his hand once more, and then, girl, yon 
hove seen the last of me.” 

Before Nelly could reply, Julia and her brother had joined them. 

14 Here’s news,” said George, showing a letter. 11 Augustus will be 
with us to-morrow ; he only writes a few lines to say, — 4 1 have not h in g 
particularly cheering to report, and it will all hear keeping. I mean to be 
4 home on Wednesday next. I am all impatience to see Jack ; the thought 
of meeting him more than repays me my reverses here. Giya him my 
tyve. — A. Baagwon.’ ” 

“ We shall have plenty to do to prepare for hie arrival,” said Juba J 
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“ we must postpone our visit to the chapel. Would this illustrious prince 
condescend to help us to move tables and chests of draworB ? ” 

Jack threw a very significant glance towards Nelly, as though to say, 
“ She is at the old game.” 

“ Well, sir ? I wait your answer,” said Julia. 

" For twenty-four hours I am at your orders,” said Jack. 

“And then under what commander do you serve ? ” 

“ Captain Fortune, I suspect,” said he, gravely. “ A gentleman, or 
lady, perhaps, that has shown me no especial fondness up to this.” 

“ Jack says he » going to leave us,” said Nelly, as her eyes filled up. 

“ But why ? ” cried George. 

“ But why ? ” echoed Julia. 

“ Haven't I given proof enough,” said Jack, with a faint laugh, “ that 
I'm not what Miss Julia there colls a very logical animal ; that when I get 
a wayward fancy in my head I follow it as faithfully as if it was a strong 
conviction. Well, now, one of these moments has come to me ; and 
thinking, besides, that this pleasant sort of life here is not exactly the best 
preparation for a rougher kind of existence, I have made up my mind to 
slip my cable after I’ve seen Gusty.” 

“ Well, then, let us profit by the short time left us,” said Julia, quietly. 
“ Gome and help me in the house. I shall want you, too, George.” ' 

“ You must do without me, Julia ; I have only just discovered a letter 
in my pocket, with tho seal unbroken, that I ought to have answered at 
least a fortnight ago. It is from Sir Marcus Cluff,” said he, in a whisper, 
“ making me an offer of the vicarage at Hoxton.” 

“ What a kind fellow.” 

“ Who’s a kind fellow 9 ” asked Jack. 

“ A certain gentleman, who made mo the flattering proposal to become 
his wife and nurse, and who now offers to make George his chaplain.” 

“ It rains good luck here,” said Jack, with a half bitter smile ; “ why 
won’t it drift a little in my direction 9 By the way, Nelly, what about 
the letter I asked you to write to Marion ? ” 

“ It is written. I only want to fill in the name of the person ; you told 
me to keep a blank for it.” 

I’U go and fetch my pocket-book,” said he, and broke away at once, 
and hastened towards the house. 

“ I’m delighted at your good news, Julia,” said Nelly; “ though it 
almost breaks my heart to think how desolate we shall soon be here.” 

“ Never anticipate evil fortune. We are still together, and let us not 
mar the present by glancing at a possible future.” 

“ And poor Jock,” began Nelly ; but unable to finish, she turned away 
her head to hide the emotion she felt. 

u Hie shall, — he must stay,” cried Julia. 

“ You know the price* dearest,” said Nelly, throwing herself into her arms. 

Well, who says I am not ready to pay it 9 There, that's enough of 
folly. Let ns near thank of something useful,'' 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

A very Brief Dream. 

Julia was seldom happier than when engaged in preparing for a coming 
guest. There was a blendod romance and fuss about it all that Bhe liked. 
She liked to employ her fancy in devising innumerable little details, Bhe 
liked the active occupation itself, and she liked best of all that storied 
web of thought in which she connected the expected one with all that was 
to groet him. How he would be pleased with this, what he would think 
of that ? Would he leave that chair or that table where she had placed 
it ? Would he like that seat in the window, and the view down the glen, 
as she hoped he might ? Would the new-comer, in fact, fall into the 
same train of thought and mind as she had who herself planned and 
executed all around him. 

Thus thinking was it that, with the aid of a stout Dalmatian peasant- 
girl, she busied herself with preparations for Augustus Bramleigh’s arrival. 
She knew all his caprices about the room he liked to occupy. J9nw he 
hated much furniture, and loved space and freedom ; how ho liked a soft 
and tempered light, and that the view from his window should range over 
some quiet secluded bit of landscape, rather than take in what recalled 
life and movement and the haunts of men. 

She was almost proud of the way she saw into people's natures by 
the small dropping preferences they evinced for this or that, and had an 
intense pleasure in meeting the coming fancy. At the present moment, 
too, she was glad to busy herself in any mode rather than dwell on the 
thoughts that the first interval of rest would be sure to bring before her. 
She saw that Jack Bramleigh was displeased with her, and, though not 
without some misgivings, she was vexed that he alone of all should resent 
the capricious moods of a temper resolutely determined to take the 
sunniest path in existence, and mako the smaller worries of life but matter 
for banter. 

“ He mistakes me altogether," said she aloud, but speaking to herself, 
44 if he imagines that I’m in love with poverty and all its straits ; but I’m 
not going to cry over them for all that. They may change me in many 
ways. I can't help that. Want is an ugly old hag, and one cannot sit 
opposite her without catching a look of her features ; but Bhe'll not 
subdue my courage, nor make me afraid to meet her eye. Here, Gretehen, 
help me with this great chest of drawers. We must get rid of it out of 
this, wherever it goes." It was a long and weary task, and tried their 
strength to the last limit ; and Julia threw herself into a deep-cushioned 
chair when it was over, and sighed heavily. “ Have you a sweetheart, 
Gretehen?" she asked, just to lead the girl to talk, and relieve the 
oppression that she frit would steal over her. Yes, Gretehen had a sweet- 
heart, and he was a fisherman, and he had a fourth share in a “bragotsa 
and when he had saved enough to buy out two of his comrades he was to 
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many her; and Gretchen was very fond, and very hopeful, and very 
proud of her lover, and altogether took a very pleasant view of lifo, though 
it was all of it in expectancy. Then Gretchen asked if the signorina had 
not a sweetheart, and Julia, after a pause — and it was a pause in which 
her cdloiir came and went— said “ No l” And Gretchen drew' nigh, and 
stared at her with her great hazel eyes, and read in her now pale face that 
the “ No ” she had uttered had its own deep meaning ; for Gretchen, 
though a mere peasant, humble and illiterate, was a woman, and had a 
woman’s sensibility under all that outward ruggedness. 

“ Why do you look at me so, Gretchen ? ” asked Julia. 

“ Ah, signorina,” sighed she, “ I am sorry — I am very sorry ! It is a 
sad thing not to bo loved.” 

14 So it is, Gretty ; but every day is not as nice and balmy and fresh 
as this, and yet we live on, and, taking one with the other, find life pretty 
enjoyable, aftor all!” The casuistry of her speech made no convert. 
How could it ? — it had not any weight with herself. 

Tho girl shook her head mournfully and gazed at her with sad eyes, 
but not speaking a word. “I thought, signorina,” said she, at Inst, 
“ that the handsome prince ” 

“ Go to your dinner, Gretchen. You uro late already,” said Julia, 
sharply, and the girl withdrew', abashed and downcast. When thus alone, 
Julia sat dowm, weaned by her late exertions. She leaned her head on 
the unn of tho chair, and fell fast asleep. The soft summer wind that 
came temperod through the window-blinds played with her hair and fanned 
her to heavy slumber — at first, dreamless slumber, the price of actual 
fatigue. 

Jack Bramlcigk, who had been wandering about alone, doing his best 
to think over himself and bis future, but not making any remarkable 
progress in tho act, had at length turned into the house, strolling from 
room to Toom, half unconsciously, half struck by the vastuess and extent 
of the building. Chance at last led him along the corridor which ended 
in this chamber, and he entered, gazing carelessly around him, till 
suddenly he thought ho heard tho deep-drawn breathing of one in heavy 
sleep. He drew nigh, and saw it was Julia. The arm on which her head 
lay hung listlessly down, and her hand was half hid in the masses of her 
luxuriant hair. Noiselessly, stealthily, Jack crept to her feet, and crouched 
down upon the floor, seeming to drink in her long breathings with an 
ecstasy of delight. Oh, what a moment was that ! Through how many 
years of life was it to pass ; tho one bright thread of gold in the dark 
tissue of existence ? As such he knew it ; so he felt it ; and to this end 
he treasured up every trait and every feature of the scene. “ It is all 
that I shall soon have to look back upon,” thought he ; and yet to be thus 
near her seemed a bliBs of perfect ecstasy. 

More than an hour passed over, and he was still there, not daring to 
move lest he should awake her. At last he thought her lips seemed to 
murmur something, He bent down close — so close that he felt her breath 
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on his face. Yes, she was dreaming — dreaming, too, of long ago ; for ho 
hears her mutter the names of places near where they had lived in Ireland. 
It was of some party of pleasure she was dreaming — her dropping words 
indicated so much ; and at last she said, “ No, no ; not Lisoonnor. Jack 
doesn't like Lisconnor.” Oh, how he blessed her for the words; and 
bonding down, too, he touched the heavy curl of hor hair with his lips. 
Some passing shock startled her, and she awoke with a start and a faint 
cry. “ Whore am I?” she cried ; “ what is this ?” and she stared at 
him with her wido full glance, while her features expressed terror and 
bewilderment. . 

“ Don't be frightened, dearost. You are safe, and at home with those 
who love you.” 

“And how are you here ? how came you here?” asked she, still 
terrified. 

“ I was strolling listlessly about, and chance led me here. I saw 
you asleep in that chair, and I lay down at your feet till you should 
awake.” 

“ I know nothing of it all,” muttered sho. “ I suppose I was dreaming. 
I fancied I was in Ireland, and we wcro about to go on some ex^irsion, 
and I thought Marion was not pleased with me ; — how stupid it is to try 
and disentangle a dream. You shouldn't have been here, Master Jack. 
Except in fairy tales, youDg princes never take such liberties as this, and 
even then the princesses are under enchantment.” 

“ It is I that am under the spell, not you , Julia,” said ho fondly. 

“Then you are como to ask pardon for all your crossness, your 
savagery of thiB morning ? ” 

“ Yes, if you desire it.” 

“ No, sir ; I desire nothing of tho kind ; it must be spontaneous 
humility. You must feel you have behaved very ill, and be very, very 
sorry for it.” 

“ I have bohaved very ill, and am very,, very sorry for it,” repeated he 
softly after her. 

“ And this is said seriously ? ” 

“ Seriously.” 

“ And on honour ? ” 

“ On honour I ” 

“ And why is it said, — is it because I have asked you to say it ? ” 

“ Partly ; that is, you have in asking given me courage to say it.” 

“ Courage to ask pardon ! what do you mean by that ? ” 

“ No ; but courage to make me hope you care to hear it. Oh, Julia, 
for once listen to zno seriously and let me tell you how I love you ; how I 
have always loved you ; how you are to me oU that is worth living for.” 

“ It would be very nice to he told such pretty things, all the more 
being bound to believe them.” 

“ And do you doubt ? ” 

‘Til tell you whet there i$ not, nor cau be any doubt about, Jack; 
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that we are both very poor, and though I, woman-like, may feel it a very 
comforting and sustaining thought, through my poverty, that one honest 
heart beats affectionately for me, yet I'm far from sure that it would be 
the same good influence over your life ; in fact, our bargain would be 
unequal, and I should have all the best of it.’* 

“ Oh, Julia, could you love me ? ** 

“ I think I’ve done things fully as bard,” said she with affected 
thoughtfulness. 

“Do you think me then so hopeless of advancement in life that 
I shall live and die the humble creature you now see me ? ** 

“ No, I don’t think that. I think if fate is not very dead against you, 
you are likely, whatever you turn to, or wherever you go, to make your 
way, but to do this, you must be heart- wholo ; the selfishness that men 
call ambition cannot afford to be weighed with thought of another and 
another’s welfare. Have a little patience with me — hoar me out, for I am 
saying what I have thought over many and many an hour — what I have 
already told Nelly. There’s an old Persian fable that says, the people who 
love on through life, are like two lovers who walk on opposite banks of a 
river and never meet till the river mingles with the ocean, which is 
eternity, and then they are parted no more. Arc you satisfied with this ? 
I thought not. Well, what are your plans for the future ? ” 

“I have scores of them. If 1 would take service with any of those 
South American republics, there is not one would not give me rank an4 
station to-morrow. Brazil would take me. If I offered myBelf to the 
Sultan’s Government, where I am known, I could have a command at once.” 

“ I don’t know that I like Turkish ideas on the marriage state,” Baid 
bho gravely. 

“ Julia, Julia ! do not torture me,” cried he anxiously. “ It is my 
very life is at stake, — be serious for once.” He took her hand tenderly as 
he spoke, and was bending down to kiss it, when a heavy foot was heard 
approaching, and suddenly L’Estrange burst into the room with an open 
newspaper in his hand. 

“I have got something here will surprise you, Jack,” he cried. 
“ You will be astonished to learn that you owe your escape from Ischia to 
no intrepidity of your own, that yon had neither act or part in the matter, 
but that it was all due to the consummate skill of a great diplomatist, 
who represented England at Naples* listen to this : it is ‘ our own special 
correspondent * who writes : — * I have naturally been curious to ascertain 
the exact history of Bogers’ escape, the journals of this country having 
invested that event with most melodramatic, I might go further, and say 
incredible details. My own knowledge of the precautions adopted against 
evasion, and the jealous care bestowed by the Neapolitan Government 
towards political prisoners, rendered me slow to believe that an unaided 
conriet would We the slightest chance pf effecting his liberation, and so 
far as I can learn, late ©rents hare npt diminished in qny degree my faith 
wthisefeipo^ 
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“ ‘If the stories which circulate in diplomatic circles are to be credited, 
it was H. B. M.’s special emfcy at this Court who planned the whole 
achievement. He, seeing the fatal obduracy of the King’s Ministers, and 
the utter impracticability of till proceedings to instil into them notions of 
right or honour, determined, while prosecuting the cause with unusual 
ardour, to remove the basis of the litigation. By what bribexy he effected 
his object, or of whom, I do not profess to know, though very high names 
are mentioned with unsparing freedom here, but the fact remains, that 
when the last despatch of the Foreign Secretary was on its road to our 
envoy, Rogers was careering over the glad waters in one of H. M.’s steam- 
launches — thus relieving the controversy of a very muterial and interesting 
item in the negotiation. Of course, this has no other foundation than 
mere rumour, but it is a rumour that no one assumes to discredit, nor, 
indeed, any to deny, except the very discreet officials of our mission here, 
who naturally protest that it is a fabrication of the French press. The 
envoy is still here, and actively proceeding against the Government for an 
indemnity for unjust imprisonment.’ And now, Jack, here is the best 
of all. Listen to this. * So sensible are our Ministers at home of the great 
service rendered by this udroit measure, the relief cxperienccd^by the 
removal of what at any moment might have become the very gravest of all 
questions — that of peace or war — that no reward is deemed too high for 
its distinguished author, and his Excellency Lord Viscount Culduff’ — 
Culduff — ” 

“ Lord Culduff' l ” cried Jack and Julia, in amazement. 

“ 4 Viscount Culduff* has been offered the post of ambassador at Con- 
stantinople I ’ ” 

Jack snatched the paper from his hands, and staled in mute amaze- 
ment at the lines. 

“ And is this the way fortunes are made in the world ? ” cried he at last. 

“ Only in the great walks of life, Jack. Small people talk and labour, 
take service in Argentine republics, or fight for MuBsulmen ; distinguished 
people fire but one shot, but it always explodes in the enemy’s magazine.” 

“ I wonder what he would have thought if he had known for whom he 
was negotiating,” said Jack, drily. “ I half suspect my distinguished 
brother-in-law would have left mo in chains far rather than drive down 
the Corso with me.” 

“ I declare — no, I won’t say the spiteful thing that crossed my mind 
— but I will say, I’d like to have seen a meeting between you and your 
brother Temple.” 

*< You think he’d have been so ashamed of me,” said Jock, with a 
laugh. 

“Not a bit of it. You might possibly have been ashamed of the 
situation — shocked with being such an unworthy mfember of a great house 
— but he, Temple, would have accepted you like a fever or an ague— -a 
great calamity sent from above — but he would not have felt sh^me, any 
more than if you had been the scarlatina. Look at poor George,” cried 
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she, with a merry laugh. 44 He thinks I’ve said something very wicked, 
and he feels he ought to deplore it, and possibly rebuke me.” 

Jack could not help laughing at the rueful expression of L'Estrange’s 
face-, and his emotion was catching, for the others joined in the laugh, 
and in -this .merry mood returned to the garden. 


CHAPTER IX 
A Return Home. 

The morning that followed this scene broke very happily on the villa, for 
Augustus was to arrive by the afternoon packet, and all were eager to 
meet him. His telegram said, “ Cutbill is with me ; but I do not know 
if he will stop.” And this announcement, indeed, more than tempered 
the pleasure they felt at the thought of meeting Augustus. 

Jack, whose sailor’s eye had detected a thin sheet of Bmoke in the 
sky long ere the others had seen it, and knew by what time the steamer 
might arrive, hastened down to the shore to meet his brother alone, not 
wishing that the first meeting should be observed by others. And he was 
so far right. Men as they were, — tried and hardened by the world’s con- 
flict, — they could not speak as they clasped each other in their arms ; and 
when they separated to gaze at each other’s faces, their eyes swam in 
heavy tears. 44 My poor fellow ! ” was all that Augustus could say for 
several minutes, till, struck by the manly vigour and dignified bearing of 
the other, he cried out, “ What a great powerful fellow you have grown, 
Jack. You are twice as strong as you used to be." 

44 Strong enough, Gusiy ; but I suppose I shall need it all. But how 
comes it that you have grey hair hero ? ” 

“ You find me terribly changed, Jack ? I have aged greatly since 
we met.” 

“ You are tired now, old fellow. A little rest and the pleasant care of 
the villa will soon set you up again.” 

44 Perhaps so. At all events, I have strength enough for what I am 
called on to bear. How are they all ? ” 

“ Well and hearty. I’d say jollier than I ever saw them before.” 

44 What a noble girl is Nelly.” 

44 Ay, and her companion, too. I tell you, Gusty, there’s the same 
comrade spirit amongst girls that there is in a ship’s company ; and where 
good ones come together, they make each other better. But tell me now 
of yourself. Whaf’s your news ? ” 

44 Not good ; fur from it. I believe, indeed, our cause is 4 up.’ He— 
Pracontal I mean— intends to behave handsomely by us. There will be 
no severity used. Indeed, he means to go farther; but I’ll have time 
enough far all this later on. I’m so glad to see you again, my poor dear 
fellow, that I have no mind to think of anything else.” 

“ How did you get rid of Cutbill ? ” 
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“ 1 haven’t got rid of him ; he is on board there. 1 don’t think he 
means to land. 1 suspect he’ll go on with the steamer to-night ; and he 
is so ashamed to show that he is snug in his berth all this time.” 

“ But what does he mean by that ? ” 

“ He’s in a scrape, Jack, and had to get away from England to save 
himself from a gaol ; but I'll tell you the story this evening, — or better still, 
I’ll make him tell you, if you can manage to make him come on shore.” 

“ That he shall do,” said Jack. “ He behaved liko a trump to me 
once when I was in trouble ; and I don’t forget it.” And so saying, 
he hastened on board the packet, and hurried below, to re-appoor in 
a few minutes, holding Cutbill by the collar, as though he were his 
prisoner. 

“ Here’s the culprit,” cried Jack ; “ and if he won’t land his luggage, 
he must .take to a Montenegro rig like mine ; «nd he'll become it well.” 

“ There, don’t collar me that fashion. Sec how the fellowB are all 
staring at us. Have you no decency ? ” 

“ Will you come quietly, then ? '* 

“ Yes ; let them hand up my two trunks and my violin caso. What a 
droll place this is.” 

“ There’s many a worse, I can tell you, than our villa yonder. If it 
were my own, I’d never ask to leave it.” 

“ Nor need you, Jock,” whispered Augustus. “I’ve brought back 
money to buy it ; and I hope it will be our home this many a day.” 

“ What’s this scrape of yours, Cutty ?” said Jack, as thoy made their 
way homewards. “ Whom have you been robbing this time, or was it 
forgery?” 

“ Let him tell you,” said Cutbill, doggedly, os he motioned with his 
hand towards Gusty. 

“ It’s a mixed caso of robbery with housebreaking,” said Augustus. 
jMPracontol had taken it into liis head that certain papers of great value 
to himself were concealed in some secret press in our house at Costello ; 
and Cutbill was just as convinced that there were no papers and no press, 
and that the whole was a dream or a delusion. He argued the case so 
often that they got to quarrel about it.” 

“ No, we didn’t quarrel,” broke in Cutbill, sulkily ; “we betted.” 

“ Yes, that is more correct. Pracontal was so firmly persuaded that 
the papers existed that he offered three to one on it, and Cutbill, who likes 
a good thing, took it in hundreds.” 

“ No. I wish I had. It was in fifties.” 

“ As they had no permission to make the search; which required to 
break down the wall, and damage a valuable fresco—” 

“ No. It was under the fresco, in a pedestal. I’d engage to make it 
good for thirty shillings,” broko in Cutbill. A 

“ Well, we’ll not dispute that. Tho essential point is, that Praoontal’s 
scruples would not permit him to proceed to an act of depredation, but 
that Cutbill had more resolution. He wanted to determine the fact.” 
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44 Say that ho wanted to win his money, and you’ll be nearer the 
mark,’* interpoBed Cutbill. 

14 'Whichever way we take it, it amounts to this : Pracontal would not 
be- a housebreaker, and Cutbill had no objection to become one. 1 cannot 
give .you the details of the infraction — perhaps he will.” 

Cutbill only grunted, and the other went on, — 44 However he obtained 
entrance, he made his way to the place indicated, smashed the wall, and 
dragged forth a box with four or five thick volumes, which turned out to 
be the parish registries of Portshandon for a very eventful period, at least 
a very critical one for us, for, if the discovery loses Mr. Cutbill his fifty 
pounds, it places the whole estate in jeopardy.” 

44 That’s the worst of it,” cried Cutbill. 44 My confounded meddling 
has done it all.” 

44 When my lawyer came to hear what had occurred, and how, he lost 
no time in taking measures to proceed against Cutbill for a felony ; but 
Master C. had got away, and was already hiding in Germany, and our 
meeting on the steamboat here was a mere hazard. He was bound for — 
where was it, Cutbill ? ” 

44 Albania. I want to see the salt mines. There’s something to be 
done there now that the Turks are not sure they’ll own the country this 
time twelvemonth.” 

44 At all events, it’s bettor air than Newgate,” said Jack. 

44 As you politely observe, sir, it’s better air than Newgate. By the 
way, you’ve been doing a little stroke of work as a gaolbird latterly — is it 
jolly ? ” 

41 No ; it ain’t exactly jolly ; it’s too monotonous for that. And then 
the diot.” 

44 Ah, there’s the rub ! It’s the skilly, it’s the four-ounce system, 
I’m afraid of. Make it a good doily regimen, and I’ll not quarrel with 
the mere confinement, nor ask for any extension of the time allotted to 
exercise.” 

44 1 must say,” said Jack, 44 that, for a very acute and ingenious 
gentleman, this some piece of burglary was about one of the stupidest 
performances I ever heard of.” 

44 Not so fast, admiral, not so fast. I stood on a double event. I 
had lent Pracontal a few hundreds, to be repaid by as many thousands if 
he established his claim. I began to repent of my investment, and my 
bet was a hedge. Bo you see, old fellow, if there were no books, I 
pocketed a hundred and fifty. If the books turned up, I stood to win on 
the trial. You may perceive that Tom Cutbill sleeps like a weasel, and 
has always one eye open.” 

44 Was it a very friendly part, then, to lend a man money to prosecute 
a claim against your own friend ? ” asked Jack. 

44 Lord love ye, I’d do that against my brother. The man of business 
and the desk is one thing, the man of human feelings and affections is 
another. If a man follows any pursuit worth the name of a pursuit, 
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the ardour to succeed in it will soon swamp his scruples ; ay, and not 
leave him one jot the worse for it. Listen to me a minute. Did you 
ever practise fly-fishing ? Well, can you deny it is in principle as ignoble 
a thing as ever was called sport ? It begins in a fraud, and it finishes 
with a cruelty ; and will you tell me that your moral nature, or any grand 
thing that you fancy dignifies you, was impaired or stained when you 
landed that eight-pound trout on the grass ? ” 

“ You forget that men are not trout, Master Cutbill.” 

“ There are a good number of them gudgeons, I am happy to say,” 
cried he. “ Give me a light for my cigar, for 1 am sick of discussion. 
Strange old tumble-down place this — might all be got for a song, I’d 
swear. What a grand spec it would bo to start a company to make a 
watering-place of it. ‘ The Baths of Cattaro, celebrated in the time of 
Diocletian ’ — eh ? Jack, doesn’t your mouth water at the thought of 
4 preliminary expenses ? ’ ” 

44 1 can’t say it does. I’ve been living among robbers lately, and I 
found them very dull company.” 

44 The sailor is rude ; his manners smack of the cockpit,” said Cutbill, 
nudging Augustus in the side. 44 Oh, dear, how I'd like a commission to 
knock this old town into a bathing machine.” 

44 You’ll have ample lime to mature your project up at the villa. 
There, you see it yonder.” 

44 And is that the British flag I see waving there ? Wait a moment 
till I master my emotion, and subdue the swelling feelings of my breast.” 

44 I’ll tell you what, Master Cutbill,” said Jack, sternly, 44 if you utter 
any stupid rubbish against the Union Jack, I’ll bo shot if I don’t drop 
you over the sea-wall for a ducking ; and, what’s more, I’ll not apologize 
to you when you come out.” 

44 Outrage the second. The naval service is not what I remember it.” 

44 Here come the girls,” said Augustus. 4 * I hear Julia's menr laugh 
in the wood.” 

44 The L’Estrange girl, isn’t it ? ” asked Cutbill ; and though Jack 
started and turned almost as if to seize him, he never noticed the 
movement. 

44 Miss L’Estrange,” said Augustus Bramleigh. 

44 Why didn’t you say she was here, and I’d not have made any 4 bones ’ 
about stopping ? I don’t know I was ever as spoony as I was about that 
girl up at Albano. And didn’t I work like a negro to get back her two 
thousand pounds out of that precious coal-mino? Ay, and succeeded 
too. I hope she knows it was Tom Cutbill saved the ship. Maybe she’ll 
think I've come to claim salvage.” 

11 She has heard of all your good nature, and is very gratefel to you,” 
said Gusty. 

44 That's right; that’s as it ought to be. Doing good by stealth- 
always strikes me as savouring of a secret society. It's Thuggee, or 
Fenian, or any other dark association yon like.” 
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“ I'll go forward and meet them, if you'll pormit me," said Augustus, 
and, not waiting a reply, hurried on towards the wood. 

44 Look here, Master Jack," said Cutbill, stopping short, and facing 
round in front of him. 44 If you mean as a practice to sit upon me on 
every occasion that arises, just please to say so." 

“ Nothing of the kind, man ; if I did, I promise you once would be 
quite enough." 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it? ” 

44 Yes, that's it.” 

“ Shake hands then, and let us have no more Bquabbling. If you 
ever fmd me getting into shoal-water, and likely to touch a sandbank, 
just call out 4 stop her 1 ’ and you’ll see how I’ll reverse my engine at 
once. It’s not in my line, the locomotives, but I could drive if I was put 
to it, and I know well every good lesson a man acquires from the practice." 

“ What do you think of this cause of ours, Gutty ; how does it look 
to your eyos ? ” 

“ Just as dark bb thunder 1 Why you go to trial at all next term 
I can’t make out. Pracontal's case is clear as noonday. There’s the 
proof of the marriage, — as legal a marriage as if an archbishop celebrated 
it, and there’s the registry of birth, and there is, to confirm all, old 
Bramleigh's letters. If you push on after such a show of danger signals 
as these, it is because you must like a smash." 

44 You’d strike then without firing a shot ? " 

41 To bo sure I would, if it was only to save the expense of the powder ; 
besides, Pracontal has already declared, that if met by an amicable spirit 
on your brother’s part, there are no terms he would not accede to, to 
secure recognition by your family, and acceptance as one of you.’^ 

“ I’m sure I don’t Bee why he should care for it." 

44 Nor I, for the matter of that. If there’s a lot in life I’d coll enviable, 
it would be to be bom in a foundling hospital, and inherit ten thousand a 
year. A landed estate, and no relations, comes nearer to my ideas of 
Paradise than anything in Milton’s poems." 

44 Here they come," cried Jack, as a merry group issued from the road, 
and came joyously forward to meet them. 

4 4 Here’s this good fellow Tom Cutbill come to spend some days with 
us," said Jack, as the girls advanced to greet him. 

44 Isn’t it kind of him ? ’’ said Cutbill. 44 Isn’t it like that disinterested 
good nature that always marks him ? Of course I’m heartily welcome I how 
could it be otherwise ? Miss Bramleigh, you do me proud. Miss Julia, 
your slave. Ah, your reverence ! let’s have a shake of your devout paw. 
Now I call this as pleasant a place for a man to go through his sentence of 
transportation as need be. Do the ladies know what I’m charged with ? ’’ 

44 They know nothing, they desire to know nothing," said Augustus. 
44 When we have dined and had our coffee, you shall make your own 
confession ; and that only if you like it, and wish to disburden your 
conscience." 
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“My conscience is pretty mnch like my balance at my banker’s, — it's 
a mighty small matter, but somehow it never troubles me ; and you’ll see 
by-and-by that it doesn’t interfere with my appetite.” 

“You saw my sister at Naples, Mr. Cutbill,” said Nelly, “ how was 
she looking ? ” 

“ Decidedly handsome, and as haughty as handsome; as ah Irish 
friend who was walking with me one day her carriage passed, observed, 
■ A bow from her was the next thing to a black eye.’ ” 

“ Marion's pride always became her,” said Nelly coldly. 

“ It must be a comfort to her to feel she has a great stock of what 
Bhits her complexion.” 

“ And the noble viscount,” asked Jack, “ how Was he looking ? ” 

“ As fresh as paiht. The waxworks in the Museum seemed faded and 
worn after him. He was in an acute attack of youth the day I dined 
with him laBt, and I hope his constitution has not suffered by it.” 

“ Stop her,” muttered Jack, with a sly look at Cutbill ; and to the 
surprise of the others, that astute individual rejoined, “ Stop her, it is.” 

“ We dine at four, I think,” said Bramleigh, and there's just time to 
dress. Jack, take charge of Cutbill, and show him where he is Wj, lodge.” 

“ And is it white choker and a fiddle coat ? Do you tell me you dress 
for dinner ? ” asked Cutbill. 

“ Mr. Cutbill shall do exactly as he pleases,” said Julia ; “ we only 
claim a like privilege for ourselves.” 

“You’Ve got it now, Tom Cutbill,” said he sotfowfally, “and I hope 
you like it.” 

And with this they went their several Ways ; Jack alone, lingering in 
the garden in the hope to hate one word with Julk ; but she did not 
return, and his “ watch on deck,” as he called it, Was not relieved. 
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On the Seventeenth of August there will occur the most remarkable solar 
eclipse that has taken place within historic times, or that will take place 
for many hundreds of years. A black shadow upwards of 140 miles in 
diamotor, surrounded by a penumbra 4,000 miles wide, will sweep from 
the eastern parts of Africa across the Arabian Sea, the Indian peninsula, 
and the East Indian Archipelago — a distance of more than 8,000 miles. 
The Boyal Society and tho Astronomical Society hate sent out expeditions, 
well supplied with teloscopos, spectroscopes, polariscopeS, — in fact, with 
all the appliances of modem astronomical science, — to take advantage of 
so favomable an opportunity for obtaining an answer to the interesting 
questions respecting solar physics which have been suggested by the pheno- 
mena of former eclipses. A particular interest is attached to the inquiry 
in consequence of the remarkable discoveries which have been made during 
the past few years by direct examination of the solar orb. The whirling 
motion of tho solar spots ; their strange periodicity ; tho singular asso- 
ciation which exists between this periodicity and the periodicity of terrestrial 
magnetic variations ; the suspected influence of the planets upon the solar 
atmosphere ; theso and many other singular discoveries await interpre- 
tation, and a strong impression prevails among astronomers that the 
solution of these probloms will be hastened if tho observations of the great 
eclipse should prove successful. 

Among the total oclipses recorded during historic times, there are 
somo which stand out among the rost on account either of their magnitude 
or of the historical interost associated with them. We propose to give a 
briof account of the more remarkable solar eclipses whose records have 
been preserved. Before doing so, however, it may be well to point out 
the circumstances on which the magnitude of a solar eclipse depends ; and 
to explain why it is that so few eclipses occur which deserve to be ranked 
among great total eclipses. 

The average apparent dimensions of the sun exceed those of the moon. 
But both bodies vary in apparent magnitude — the moon more than the 
sun. Perhaps many of our readers will be surprised to learn that we 
receive fully one-fotirth more light from some fall moons than from others, 
owing to the variation of her apparent magnitude. Accordingly, when 
she is at her largest, and the sun at his smallest, she is able to hide him 
wholly from our view, and considerably to overlap his diso all round. 

But there is another circumstance besides proximity to the earth which 
affects the moon's apparent dimensions. She appears to grow larger as 
■he rises above the horizon. We are not referring, of course, to the 
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appearance which she presents to the naked eye. Judged in this way she 
seems to grow smaller as she rises nbovo tho horizon. But when she is 
measured by any trustworthy instrument the rovorso is found to be the 
case. The causo of the peculiarity is not far to seek. We soo tho moon, 
not from the centre of hor orbit (that is, the earth’s centre), but from a 
point on the earth’s surface, — a point, therefore, which is four thousand 
miles nearer to the moon's orbit. Accordingly, if tho moon were directly 
overhead (which never happens in our latitudes) hor distance from us 
would be diminished by 4,000 miles, and she would look proportionately 
larger. The sun is not affected in this way, because four thousand milos 
is a mere nothing in comparison with the enormous distance at which the 
sun is removed from us. Accordingly, other things being equal, the higher 
the moon is at the time of a total eclipse, the greater is tho oclipso. 

In ordor, therefore, that nn eclipse may bo as groat as possible, the 
sun should be as far as possible from the earth, which happens about the 
beginning of July ; the moon should be as near as possible to the earth, 
which happens (roughly speaking) once in every lunar month ; and the 
sun and moon should be almost immediately overhead, which con only 
happen at midday in tropical countries. It will readily bo conceived how 
seldom theso conditions can bo fulfilled (in combination with the other 
conditions which determine the occurrence of an cclipHo at all). In fact 
it has nover yet happened that any very close approach has been mado 
to tho simultaneous fulfilment of all the conditions. 

But, in the coming oclipso two of the conditions will be almost exactly 
fulfilled, and the third pretty nearly so. The moon will be so near that 
her apparent diameter will only full short of its greatest possible value by 
about one-thousandth part. At the time of greatest eclipso (which 
happens when the black shadow is traversing the East Indian Archipelago) 
the eclipsed sun will be less than three degrees from the point immediately 
overhead; and, lastly, the sun’s apparent diameter will be very much 
smaller than it is when he is at his mean distance from tho earth. 

Wo proceed to discuss a few of the most remarkable eclipses recorded 
by ancient historians. 

It is rather singular that no eclipses ore recorded iu the Bible. There 
have been some astronomers who have imagined that the “ going back 
of the shadow upon the dial of Ahaz ” was caused by a partial eclipse of 
the sun. But this supposition seems too fanciful to be admitted, oven 
if it were the cose that a partial eclipse could have caused tho retro- 
gression of the shadow. We ore told distinctly that the “ going bock of 
the shadow ” was a miraculous, not a natural event ; and evon if this were 
not so, or if we might infer that it was the prophet’s foreknowledge of an 
approaching eclipso which constituted the miracle, yet it may readily be 
shown that no partial or total eclipse could produce the effects described. 
Such an eclipse undoubtedly causes an irregularity in the motion of the 
shadow on a dial ; the shadow at first moves more slowly, aiterwards more 
quickly, than it would otherwise do, but it cannot possibly go back. 
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The first important eclipse whose records have reached ns is that 
which occui?ed in the year 584 d.c. It took place, Herodotus relates, 
while the Medes and Lydians were engaged in battle. He thus describes 
the .occurrence : — “ The war had continued between the two nations with 
balanced success for five years. In the sixth year of the war another 
battle took place ; and after both sides had fought without advantage, and 
when the engagement was growing worm, the day was suddenly turned 
into night. This hud been foretold to the Ionians by Thales the Milesian, 
who predicted the time of the year in which it would happen. Tho 
Lydians and Medes, seeing that day had given place to night, desisted from 
combat, and were equally anxious to make peace.’* Astronomers and 
historians had for a long time been in doubt respecting the date of this 
remarkable eclipse. The astronomical difficulty of the question is con- 
nected with an interesting peculiarity of lunar motion, into which we need 
not now enter. Until this peculiarity had been mastered, which has only 
happened quite recently, Baily's supposition that tho eclipse must have 
occurred in tho year 609 b.c., was accepted as the best solution of tho 
difficulty. But tho Astronomer Royal has now proved beyond a doubt 
that the eclipse took place on May 28, in the year 584 n.o., the very year 
assigned to the event by Cicero and Pliny. 

Xenophon mentions a remarkable eclipse which led to tho capture, of 
Larissa by the Persians. During the retreat which was so ably conducted 
by Xonophon, tho Greeks passed “ a largo deserted city called Larissa, 
formerly inhabited by tho Medes. Its walls were twenty-five feet thick 
and 100 feet high; its circumference two parasangs ; it was built of 
burnt brick, on a foundation of stone twenty feet high. When the 
Persians conquered the Medes, the Persian king besieged this city, but was 
unable to cupture it till a cloud hid tho sun wholly from view, when the 
inhabitants withdrew in great fear, and the city was captured.*’ Xenophon 
mentions that the Greeks, after passing Larissa, reached another deserted 
city called Mespila. Layard has identified Larissa with the modem 
Niinroud, where there still exist the very ruins described^by Xenophon ; 
Mespila he identifies with the modem Mosul. Of course it is impossible 
to doubt that u total eclipse of tho sun, and not the mere concealment 
of the sun under a cloud, was the cause of tho city’s capture. The 
Astronomer Royal has shown that this interesting event occurred on 
May 19, 556 b.o. 

Another eclipse has been examined by the Astronomer Royal, which 
had givon great trouble to historians. This is the eclipse which took 
place when Xerxes was advancing with his army from Sardis to Abydos. 
Herodotus relates that just as the army was setting forth the sun suddenly 
disappeared from its place in the heavens, though there were no clouds, 
and the sky was perfectly clear ; 41 thus,” says he, 44 the day was turned 
intonight.” Mr. Airy, however, refers this description to the total eclipse 
of the moon , which took plaoe on March 18, 478 b.o. No total eclipse 
of the Bun appears to be reconcilable with the account of Herodotus, 
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and therefore it seems reasonable to infer that there is an error of some 
sort in his narrative. 

It is singular how often the occurrence of a total eclipBe is connected 
with the military and naval undertakings of ancient nations. Most of our 
readers must remember the narrative of the total eclipse which seriously 
threatened the success of the expedition of the Athenians under Pericles 
against the Lacedemonians. “ The whole fleet was in roadinesB, and 
Pericles on board his own galley, when there happened an eclipse of the 
sun. The sudden darkness was looked upon as an unfavourable omen, 
and threw the sailors into the greatest consternation. Pericles, observing 
that the pilot was much astonished and perplexed, took his cloak, and 
having covered his eyes with it, asked him if he found anything terrible 
in that, or considered it as a bad presage ? Upon his answering in the 
negative, Periclos said, * Where is the difference, then, between this 
and the other, except that something bigger than my cloak causes the 
eclipse ? ’ ” 

But perhaps tho most interesting of all the problems with which 
ancient eclipses have supplied our modern astronomers, is that which is 
connected with what is termed the eclipse of Agathocles. After has defeat 
by the Carthaginians, Agathocles was besieged by them in Syracuso. But 
taking advantage of a relaxation in the vigilance of the blockading fleet, 
occasioned by the approach of a fleet which had been sent for his relief, 
he quitted Syraouse, and passing over into Africa, waged for four years a 
successful war against the Carthaginian forces. It is related by Diodorus 
Siculus that the voyage to Africa occupied six days, and that on tho 
second day of the journey an eclipse occurred, during w hich the darkness 
was so great that stars became visible in all directions. There can lie no 
doubt, therefore, that tho eclipBe was a total one. But it has been found 
difficult to reconcile this account with the calculated path of the moon's 
shadow during the only total eclipse which corresponds with the historical 
and chronological details of the event. Baily's calculation of tho oclipso 
threw the shadow about 200 miles from the most southerly position which 
can possibly have been attained by Agathocles on the second day of his 
journey from Syracuse. The labours of the Astronomer Royal, foundod 
on improve4 tables of the lunar motions, havo been moro successful ; and 
he has shown that the northern limit of the zone of total shadow must 
havo passed some seventy or eighty miles south of Syracuse — a distance 
which might readily have been traversed by Agathocles. within the timo 
named. 

It is related by Philostratus in his Life of Apollonius, that a singular 
phenomenon preceded and announced the death of the Emperor Pomitian. 
“A certain crown, resembling the Iris, surrounded the sun's disc and 
hid his light." We cannot doubt that reference is hero made to a total 
eclipse of the son, and calculation shows that such an eclipse occurred in 
the year ninety-five of our Lord. 

We pass to the records of eclipses which have occurred more recently. 
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William of Malmesbury relates that the- eclipse of August 2, 1188, 
presaged the death of Henry I. “ The elements shewed their grief," 
he says, “at the passing away of this great king. For on that day 
the -Bun hid his resplendent face at the sixth hour, in fearful darkness, 
disturbing men’s minds by his eolipse." 

Seven years later another remarkable eclipse occurred which is thus 
referred to by the same writer: — “In the Lent the sun and the moon 
darkened about noontide, when men were eating ; and they lighted candles 
to eat by. That was the thirteenth day before the calends of April." ( The 
worthy chronicler might as well have adhered to the more usual method 
of expressing the date.) “Men were very much struck with wonder." 
“ The darkness became so great," he says elsewhere, “ that men feared 
the ancient chaos was about to return, and on going out, they perceived 
several stars around the sun." 

Amongst all the eclipses hitherto mentioned there is only one — viz. 
the eclipse of Thales — which is comparable with that of August 17. And 
among more recent eclipses there is only ope other approaching it in 
magnitude. This eclipse, which occurred on June 17, 1488, was visible 
in Scotland, and was long remembered in that countzy as “ the Black 
Hour." It occurred at about three o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
records preserved respecting it relate that nothing was visible during the 
height of the totality. Profossor Grant considers that “ this last remark 
is a manifest exaggeration.” Bo this as it may, there can be no doubt 
that the eclipse was one of unusual extent, for the mathematician Maclaurin 
found that “ at the time of its occurrence the sun was only two degrees 
from perigee, the moon not more than thirteen degrees from apogee." 
But neither in this eclipse nor in that of Tholes did the totality last so 
long as it will during the approaching eolipse. 

In 1588 another total eclipse occurred which was visible in tho British 
Isles. The day of the eolipso was remembered for a long time afterwards 
as Black Saturday . In a similar way the day of the total eclipse of 1652 
was named Mirk Monday by tho peoplp of Scotland, and although the 
eclipse has long Bince been forgotten, the expression ia still used in many 
parts of that country. 

It is singular that none of the eclipses we have recorded had led to 
any observations of any value to the physical inquirer. Modem eclipses, 
on the contrary, derive their chief interest from observations of this 
Bort. 

In the total eclipse of 1700, which wee observed at Montpellier, and a 
variety of other places in Western and Central Europe, the bright stars 
Aldeboran and Capella, and the planets Venus, kferoniy and Saturn, were 
visible to the naked eye. “ Bats flew about as they do at duak. Fowls 
and pigeons flew hastily tp their roosts. Cage-birds were silent, and hid 
their heads under their wings. Animals at labour in the fields stood still." 
Duillier relates that at Geneva the Conncil were compelled tp close their 
deliberations, ps they could see neither to read nor wjitp. “ In many 
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places people fell prostrate on the ground, and prayed with earnestness, 
imagining that the Day of Judgment was come. From the tops of the 
Swiss mountains as many stars were seen as at the time of full moon. A 
peculiar colour overspread the sky resembling neither the darkness of 
night nor the mixed colours of the twilight Bky. Even those who were 
prepared for the spectacle were appalled by the solemn gloom which fell 
upon the faco of nature.'* 

Halley speaks in similar terms of the last total eclipse which was 
visible in London. It took placo in the year 1715. “ 1 forbear," says 

Halley, “to mention the chill and damp which attended the darkness of 
this eclipse, of which most spectators were sensible and equally judges. 
Nor shall I trouble you with the concern that appeared in all sorts of 
animals, birds, beasts, and fishes, upon the extinction of the sun, since 
ourselves could hardly behold it without some sense of horror." 

The eclipse of May 2, 1788, is remarkable as being the first in which 
the singular appearances termed the “ red prominences " w ere observed. 
“ Four spots of a reddish colour were seen near the limb of the moon, but 
not in immediate contact with it." The chief interest attending tho obser- 
vation of total eclipses is at present centred on these mysterious protu- 
berances. It has been shown voiy clearly that they belong to the sun, but 
what they may be, or what tremendous processes going on within his 
atmosphere they may be held to indicate, remains as yet unknown. It is 
hoped that the long duration of the totality of the approaching eclipse, and 
the circumstance that it will be possible to observe the eclipse at several 
points along the shadow's track (which it will be remembered is upwards 
of 8,000 miles long) will enable astronomers to gain some knowledge 
respecting the red prominences. Yet more hopeful is the fact that now', 
for the first time, the subtle analytical power of the most wonderful instru- 
ment of research yet invented — tho spectroscope — will be applied to 
examine these strange solar excrescences. 

We pasB over several total eclipses to come to the first of those which have 
been made the object of scientific expeditions. The eclipse of July 8, 1842, 
which was visible in the north of Italy, and in parts of France, Germany, 
and Russia, aroused on intense interest among European astronomers. 
The leading observers of France, Italy, England, Germany, and Russia 
repaired to various suitable stations along the track of central eclipse. 
M. Arago went to Perpignan, M. Valz to Marseilles, M. Petit to Mont- 
pellier ; M. Carlini went to Milan, MM. Bantini and Conti to Padua ; the 
Astronomer Royal went to Superga, Baily to Pavia ; M. Schumacher and 
Littron awaited the eclipse at Vienna ; and, lastly, the Russian observers, 
0. Struve and Schidbwski, went to Lipesk. All these observers were 
fortunate in obtaining excellent views of the phenomenon. We shall quote 
M. Arago's interesting description of the occurrence : — 

“ At Perpignan, persons who were seriously unwell alone remained 
within doors. As soon as day began to break, the population covered the 
terraces and battlements of the town, as well as all the little eminences in 
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ihe neighbourhood, in hopes of obtaining a view of tlio sun as he ascended 
abovo the horizon. At tho citadel we had under our eyos, besides nume- 
rous groups of citizens established on the slopes, a body of soldiers about 
to he reviewed. The hour of tho commencement of the eclipse drew nigh. 
More* than twenty thousand persona, with smoked glasses in their hands, 
wore exuminingthe radiant globe projected upon an azure sky. Although 
armed with our powerful telescopes, wo had hardly begun to discern the 
small notch on the western limb of the sun, when an immense exclama- 
tion, formed by the blending together of twenty thousand different voices, 
announced to us that wo had anticipated, by only a few seconds, the 
observation made with the unaided eye by twenty thousand astronomers 
equipped for the occasion, whose first essay this was. A lively curiosity, 
a spirit of emulation, the desiro of not being outdone, had tho privilege of 
giving to the natural vision an uuusual power of penetration. During tho 
interval that elapsed between this moment and the almost total disappear- 
ance of the sun, wo remarked nothing worthy of relation in tho countenances 
of so many spectators. But when the sun, reduced to a very narrow 
filament, began to throw upon tho horizon only a very feeblo light, a sort 
of uneasiness seized upon all ; every person felt a desire to communicate 
his improssions to thoso around him. Hence arose a deep murmur, 
resembling that sent forth by the distant ocean after a tempest. The 
hum of voices increased in intensity as the solar crescont grew more 
slender ; at length the crescont disappeared, darkness suddenly succeeded 
light, und an absolute silence marked this phase of the eclipso, with as 
great precision as did the pendulum of our astronomical clock. The 
phenomenon in its magnificence had triumphed over the petulance of 
youth, over the levity which certain persons assume as a sign of superiority, 
over tho noisy indifference of which soldiers usually make profession. A 
profound stillness also reigned in the air ; the birds had ceaBed to sing. 
After an interval of solemn expectation, which lasted about two minutes, 
transports of joy, shouts of enthusiastic applause, saluted with the samo 
accord, the same spontaneous feeling, tho first reappearance of tho rays of 
the sun. To a condition of melancholy, produced by sentiments ‘ of an 
indefinable nature, there succeeded a lively and intelligible feeling of satis- 
faction, which no one sought to escape from or moderate the impulses of ; 
to the majority of tho public the phenomenon had arrived at its term. 
Tho other phases of the eclipse had few attentive spectators, beyond the 
persons specially devoted to astronomical pursuits.’ * 

M. Arago quotes also a beautiful oneodote in illustration of the pec uliar 
influence produced by the total eclipse of the sun’s light, and of the joy 
which springs unbidden to tho heart at the return of his beams. A little 
girl was watching her flock when the sun began to be darkened. As it 
gradually lost its light she became more and more distressed, and when 
at length it disappeared altogether her terror was so great that cihe began 
to weep and to cry out for help. “ Her tears were still flowing when the 
sun sent forth his first ray. Reassured by his light, the child signed 
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herself with the eross, exclaiming, in the patois of the province, * 0, boon 
Souleou 1 ’ (oh, beau soleil 1 )” 

Remarkable effects were produced on birds and animals by the sudden 
darkness. Bats and owls came out from their retreatB ; domestic fowl 
went to rooBt ; and swallows were seized with so great a terror that in 
some places they were caught in the streets. A herd of cattle grazing 
in the fields near Montpellier “ fbrmed themselves into a circle, their 
heads directed outwards, as if to resist an attack." Horses and oxen 
employed in the fields ceased from their labours when the sun was totally 
eclipsed, and lay down, neither whip nor spur availing to induce them to 
resume their work until the sun’s light returned. On the other hand, 
M. Arago states that “ the horses employed in the diligences continued 
to pursue their courses without seeming to bo in the slightest degree 
affected by the phenomenon.” During this* eclipso, also, it was noticed 
that several plants closed their loaves. 

The closo accordance between tho calculations of mathematicians and 
the observed circumstances of the eclipse excited great attention, and led 
scientific as well as unlearned men to contemplate with admiration tho 
perfection and regularity of the movements of tho celestial bodies. ‘V»A11 tho 
accounts respecting this eclipse,” says Signor Piola, “ contain reflections 
on the perfection of that great machine of the universe, whose movements 
are so regular that the astronomer is enabled, long beforehand, to predict 
their effects with unfailing precision ; and from contemplating the machine, 
it was natural to ascend to the Supreme Artificer. While this idea swells 
in the mind there is another which at the same time shrinks into insigni- 
ficance, — that suggested by contemplating tho position of man in the 
midst of creation. Tho magnificence of the scale upon which the pheno- 
mena of the eclipse, whether atmospheric or celestial, took place, was 
patent to every spectator. The extensive coloration of an unusual hue 
that was visible ; the rapid changes which occurred ; above all, the 
obscurity which settled over nature like tho funereal pall thrown over 
a dead body, and whose subsequent withdrawal in an instant operated 
like a resurrection ; — all this produced on the mind a mixture of profound 
and indefinable impressions which it will be pleasing to bold long in 
remembrance.” 

And here we may digress for a moment to remark how unworthy of 
the philosopher and student of naturo is that spirit which leads men to 
look with less admiration on natural phenomena that have received their 
interpretation from the labours of scientific men. No mystery of nature 
has ever yet been unveiled without disclosing whfct is yet more mysterious. 
Copernicus revealed the secret of tho solar system, to leave undetected 
the laws which harmonise the planetary motions. It was Kepler's boast 
that he had revealed these laws, but he left men to admire without under- 
standing their perfection and harmony. Then Newton upraised the veil 
and djjfokycd to our admiration the noble law of gravitation which sways 
aji syftem* ttyppgb the universe- tfnt we have pore now to perplex 
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us, more to reveal to us the insignificance of our powers, more to make 
us fall in reverence and adoration before the Supreme Architect, than had 
the simple Chaldean shepherds, who 

Watched from the centres of their sleeping flocks 
Those radiant Mercuries, that seemed to move, 

Carrying through father, in perpetual round, 

Decrees and resolutions of the gods. 

If our higher knowledge of the my stories of nature should lead us to have 
less of reverenco and love for tho author of those mysteries, it would have 
been better to have nover gained that higher knowledge. Our words and 
works should be worthy of our new light. If men in the old times which 
we bp off at as tho dark agos know how to worship their Almighty Father 
with loving, childlike reverence, and if we in the pride of our imperfect 
knowledge find it less easy to do so, it is km who are in darkness. 
Tennyson supplies a necessary caution to this age of somewhat sceptical 
inquiry, in the noble words, — 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in hr dwell ; 

That mind and soul according well, 

May make one music as before , 

But vaster. We nre fools and slight ; 

We mock Tlicc wlion we do not fear . 

But help thy foolish ones to bear— 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 

Since tho total celipso of 1842 there have only occurred two which 
havo attracted special notice among European astronomers. One is the 
eclipse of July 28, 1851, which was visible in Sweden ; the other is the 
eclipse of July 18, I860, which was visible in Spain, and led to the 
interesting “Himalaya expedition.” 

The totality lnstod nearly twice as long in the eclipse of 1851 as in 
that of 1842. The Astronomor Royal, who had witnessed the earlier 
eclipse, was one of a distinguished company which left England for 
Sweden to observe the eclipse of 1851. t( l have no means of ascer- 
taining,” he writes, “ whether the darkness really was greater in the 
eclipse of 1842. I am inclined to think that in the wonderful, and I may 
say appalling, obscurity, I saw the grey granite hills, within sight of 
Hvalas, more distinctly than the darker country surrounding tho Snperga. 
But whether because, in 1851, tho sky was much less clouded than in 
1842, (so that the transition was from a more luminous state of sky to a 
darkness nearly equal in both cases,) or from whatever cause, the sudden- 
ness of the darkness in lQgl appeared to he much more striking than 
in 1842. My friends who were on the upper rock, to whieh the path was 
very gqod> had peat difficulty in descending. A caudle had been lighted 
in a lantern ahqnt a quarter of an hour before the totality ; a$d 
M. Tfasfelgren wad unable to read the minutes qf the chronometer’s 
face iritkont haring the lantern held close to the ebropgmetey.” 
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During this eclipse the red prominences were seen with remarkable 
distinctness. Airy at Gottenburg, Hind and Dawes at Rcevelsburg, Lassell 
at the Trollhatten Falls, and other observers, took drawings of these 
remarkable appearances ; and tho agreement between the drawings is such 
as to leave no doubt of the care with which these observers examinod and 
rocorded what they saw. Round one part of the black limb of the moon 
there was seen a serrated band of roso-pink light, in another place a 
pyramidal red mountain, in a third a curved streak of red light formed 
like a Turkish scimetar, and in a fourth a red detached cloud, which Aiiy 
and Lassell picture as nearly circular in form, whilo Hind and Dawes 
represent it as triangular. No doubt could exist that these objects 
belonged to the sun and not to the moon, sinco the moon was seen to 
traverse them ; insomuch that on tho side towards which she was moving 
their altitude diminished, whilo on the opposite side they grow larger 
until the appearance of the sun’s disc in this neighbourhood obliterated 
them through excess of light. 

The observers were especially struck by the perfect distinctness with 
which these remarkable appearances wore exhibited. “ I had heard them 
described as but faint phenomena,” says Lassell. “ My surpft.0 and 
astonishment may therefore be well imagined when the view presented 
itself to my oyes which I am about to describe. In the middle of tho 
(telescopic) field was the body of tho moon, rendered visible enough by 
the light of the corona attended by tho apparent projections. These 
prominences were of the most brilliant lake colour, — a splendid pink quite 
defined and hard. They appeared to me to be not quiescent ; but the 
moon passing over them, and therefore exhibiting them in different phase, 
might convey an idea of motion. They were evidently to my senses 
belonging to the sun* and not at all to the moon ; for, especially on tho 
western sido of the sun, I observed that the moon passed over them, 
revealing successive portions of them as it advanced. In conformity with 
this observation also, I observed only the summit of one on. the eastern 
side, though my friends, observing in adjoining rooms, hod seen at least 
two ; the time occupied by me in observing with the naked eye not having 
allowed me to repair again to the telescope until the moon had covered 
one and three-fourths of the other. . . . The first burst of light from the 
emergent sun was exactly in the place of the chief western flame, which it 
instantly extinguished." 

When we consider the actual dimensions of these prominences we are 
enabled to form some conception of the importance of the problem which 
they present to astronomers and physicists. The scimetar-shaped protu- 
berance was estimated to extend frilly one-twelfth part of the sun's diameter 
from his suriaoe. His diameter is known to be eight hundred and fifty 
thousand miles, so that the height of this singular object was frilly seventy 
thousand miles, or nearly three times the circumference of our globe. 
Consider, again, the long serrated ridge extending around nearly a quarter 
of the sun's circumference. This ridge was about twenty-five thousand 
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miles high. Now many of our readers have doubtless seen the ranges of 
the Alps as they appear when seen from some distant point in clear 
weather, and they know how imposing is the aspect of these gigantic land- 
mas sos. Yet the highest peaks of the Alps are little more than fifteen 
thousand jfect above the sea-level. Imagine, then, the magnificence of 
mountain ranges twenty-five thousand miles above the mean level of the 
sun's surface. And then note that the masses which' present this ridge- 
liko aspoct were not really ridges. We doubtless soe the side-view of a 
portion of immenso tracts rising in wave-like masses over the solar globe. 
Consider also that all these masses must subsist at an inconceivably high 
temperaturo — a temperature at which nearly every substance known upon 
our earth would be not merely liquefied but vaporised. 

But if these considerations are startling, what shall wo say of the globe 
of ruddy matter suspended high above the solar surface. This globe had 
a diameter at least double that of our own earth, and therefore exceeded 
our earth eight times in volume. And, again, it hung suspended at a 
height of fully twenty thousand miles from the surface of the sun. What 
sort of an atmosphero must that be in which globes of this sort float as 
buoyantly as the clouds which fleck our summer skies V and how intensely 
active must all the processes be which are at work in the solar atmosphere 
when volumes so immense ore maintained at tho intense heat which the 
colour and buoyancy of the prominences, as well as their proximity to tho 
sun, prove them to possess ? 

During the eclipse of 18G0, the red prominences again attracted a great 
deal of attention among astronomers. It will be remembered that many 
leading English astronomers, amongst whom the Astronomer Boyal again 
figured, took part in the celebrated Himalaya expedition. MM. Leverrier 
and Goldschmidt of Paris, the Padre Secchi of Home, and a host of 
astronomical celebrities, took part in observing the various phenomena, 
astronomical, physical, and meteorological, which attended the totality of 
this important eclipse. 

It is interesting, in the first place, to compare Mr. Airy's impressions 
as to the general effect of the totality with those which he formed during 
the two former eclipsos. It is not ofton that the same observer — and that 
observer so skilful and eminent — has the opportunity of contrasting 
together three total eclipses of the sun. In fact, we doubt very much 
whether any similar case is on record. Hence, a peculiar value attaches 
to Mr. Aiiy'B remarks. “ On the progress of the eclipBO," he says, “ I 
have nothing to remark, except that I thought the singular darkening of 
tho landscape, whose character is peculiar to an eclipse, to be sadder than 
usual. The cause of this peculiar character, I conceive to be the diminution 
of light in the higher strata of the air. When the sun is heavily clouded, 
still the upper atmosphere is brilliantly illuminated, and the diffused light 
which comes from it is agreeable to the eye. But when the sun is partially 
eclipsed, the illumination of the atmosphere for many miles round is also 
di minis h e d, and the eye is oppressed by the absence of the light which 
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usually comes from it. ... I had a wax-candle lighted in a lantern, 
as I have had at preceding total eclipses. Correcting the appreciations of 
my eye by reference to this, I found that the darkness of the approaohing 
totality was much loss striking than in the eclipses of 1842 and 1851. In 
my anxiety to lose nothing at the telescope, I did not see the approach of 
the dark shadow through the air : but, from what 1 afterwards saw of its 
retreat, I am sure it must have been very awful." “ About the middle of 
the totality I ceased my measures for awhilo, in order to view the prospect 
with the naked eye. The general light appeared to me much greater than 
in the eclipses of 1842 and 1851 (one cloudy, the other hazy)— perhaps 
ten timos as great; 1 believe I could have read a chronometer at the 
distance of twelve inches ; nevertheless, it was not easy to walk whero the 
ground was in the least uneven, and much attention to the footing was 
necessary. The outlines of the mountains wero clear, but all distances 
were totally lost ; they were, in fact, in on undivided mass of black to 
within a small distonco of tho spectator. Above these, to the height 
perhaps of six or eight degrees, and especially remarkable on the north side, 
was a brilliant yellow, or orange, sky, without any trace of the lovely blush 
which I saw in 1851. Higher still tho sky was moderately dark,*fcut not 
so dark as in former eclipses." 

Mr. Airy noted a remarkable circumstunce in connection with the red 
prominences. They were not of the 6amo colour as in 1842 and 1851. 
The quality of the colour was exactly the same — “ full-blush rod, (or nearly 
lake) — but it was dilutod with white " (an evidence of higher temperature), 
“ and more diluted at the roots of tho prominences close to the moon’s 
limb than in the most elevated points." 

It is important that we should here remark in passing that the rod 
prominences do not nccessnrily or probably spring from the sun’s surface, 
as a mountain from the surface of the earth. Masses suspended in the 
solar atmosphere would appear as prominences resembling mountains, 
unless they happened to be of comparatively moderate extent, and were 
seen in such a position that the space between them and the sun’s surface 
became perceptible. Those serrated ridges, therefore, that we see may 
belong to the upper surfaces of masses suspended high above tho true 
surface of the sun. And sinco there have been cases in which the red 
matter has been seen to be suspended at a great distance from the sun, it 
seems not improbable that all the so-called prominences are similarly 
circumstanced. 

Before proceeding, however, to inquire a little into the probable con- 
stitution of these marvellous objects, it will be well to give a brief descrip- 
tion of what was seen by Continental observers during the last great 
eclipse. Leverrier says that the first object which he saw in the telescopic 
field of view when totality had commenced, was 11 an isolated clopd, 
entirely separated from the moon's liinb by a space equal to its own size.” 
He adds, that t|ia colour of the cloud was a fine rose, tinged with violet, 
and qlinast white jn son*# parts through exceeding brilliancy. Near this 
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cloud were two oilers, one above the other, the upper being the smaller ; 
these were very unequally illuminated. Elsewhere he saw two elovated 
prominences close to each other, and in another part a protuberance 
resembling a tooth. Returning to the point where he had seen two 
clouds, he* found them unalterod in figure. He now directed his attention 
to the part of the moon’s limb behind which the sun was about to appear. 
Here he saw a long ridge of reddish purple colour, having a serrated 
outline. 

U. Goldschmidt describes the appearance of one of the rose-coloured 
prominences in the following terms: — 4 ‘The most imposing, as well as 
complicated of the prominences, which I will call the chandelier, was 
grand beyond description. It roso up from the limb, appearing like 
slender tongues of fire, and of a rose colour, its edges purple and trans- 
parent, allowing tho interior of the prominence to be seen; in fact, I 
could see distinctly that the protuberance was hollow. Shortly before tho 
end of the totality I saw escapo from the rose-coloured and transparent 
sheaves of light a slight display in the shape of a fan, which gaye to the 
protuberance a real resomblance to a chandelier. Its base, which at the 
commencement of the totality was noticed to be very decidodly on the black 
limb of the moon, bocamc slightly less attached, and the whole took an 
appearance more ethereal or vapourish.” M. Goldschmidt observed that 
the small jets of light disappeared ns soon as the sun’s rays became 
visible, but tho promincnco itself remained distinctly visible nearly five 
minutes after the reappearance ©f the sun. The rest of M. Goldschmidt’s 
account corresponds closely with what is described by other observers. 
We may remark that his opinion respecting the hollowness of his 
“chandelier-prominence” seems founded on very insufficient evidence. 
The transparence of the outer parts of the prominence is a proof rather 
that the central parts were denser than that the prominence was hollow. 
But all that M. Goldschmidt says that ho observed may be accepted with 
the fullest confidence, though no other observer has described similar 
appearances ; for there has seldom lived so acute and skilful an observer 
as this astronomer. Ho was well known to fame as the discoverer of no 
less than thirteen asteroids, and numbers of nebulas and variable stars. 

The Padre Secchi, of the Collegio Romano, remarks of one protuberance, 
that tho point was “ rather slender and curved, resembling a flame some- 
what agitated.” He remarked that as the moon passed across the solar 
disc so many luminous points appeared on the following edge of the black 
disc that he was embarrassed which to choq$e for observation and measure- 
ment. The prominences increased in size as the moon glided forwards, 
and he “ saw, with surprise, an almost continuous arc of purple light 
instantaneously formed, composed of small protuberances, in that part of 
the lunar disc where tye reappearance of the sqp was expected.” He 
remarks that his observations have convinced him 44 that the protuberances 
m connected with the apd that it is absurd to assert the contrary.” 

It appear* tP us that very little cjoubt can exist as to the gvmal 
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character of the rod prominences, though we arc very far from asserting 
that their exact constitution can bo readily determined. 

In the first place, it is tolerably clear thnt they arc not fixed in position. 
No motion has, indeed, been observed in them during the short time that 
they have continued visible in total eclipses. Rut wo know that the wholo 
of the sun’s surface is in a state of continual agitation. The spots break 
out, vary in form, expand, contract, expand again, whirl around their nuclei, 
aro suddenly spanned by sharply defined bridges of light, and after many 
such changes vanish altogether. All this while the region around the spots 
shows obvious traces of a continual flux and reflux of matter. Then, again, 
there are the periodic variations in the frequency of spots, and of the faculro 
and maculflB which accompany them. And although there are only two 
bands on the sun's surface (corresponding in position to tho temperate 
zones upon tho earth’s surface) on which these changos toko placo, yet wo 
have distinct evidcnco that the great cloven-year period affects the wholo 
surface of tho sun. For at tho time when spots aro least frequent the 
sun’s disc presents — sometimes for several months — an appearance never 
observed at any other time. Instead of appearing darker round tho 
edge of the disc it is seen perfectly uniform in tint over its wholo Surface. 
This variability in the appearance of the sun’s surface is inconsistent with 
the existence of masses of matter, fixed in position (or even permanent in 
character, but. unfixed in position) over extensive solar regions. 

Wc have also Been tho probability that exists that tho red prominences 
are detached from the son’s surface. 

We know, thirdly, that they must exist at an inconceivably high 
temperature. 

Lastly, the spectroscope has proved that the sun’s light reaches us 
after passing through an extensive solar atmosphere, consisting of tho 
vapours of many of our best-known metals. The vapour of iron, for 
instance, forms a part of the suu's atmosphere — much in the same way as 
aqueous vapour appears as a constituent of our own air. 

It seems to us reasonable to concludo from these considerations that 
the objects called the rod prominences are, in reality, solar clouds ; only 
instead of consisting, as our terrestrial clouds do, of visible aqnoous vapour 
(that is, ofminute globules of water), they consist of the visible vapours of 
the various metals which exist in the solar atmosphere. In other words 
they aro clouds formed by the condensation of the metallic vapours into 
liquid globules. 

Leverrier was led by his observation of the eclipse of 1660 to associate 
the solar spots with the red prominences in a manner closely according 
with the view we have here put forward. 44 Observation proves," he says, 
4 4 that the rose-coloured matter is accumulated occasionally on certain 
points in quantities more considerable than in others, and as the light of 
the corresponding part of the sun may possibly be found more or less 
extinguished, we arrive at a natural explanation of the spots on the snn’s 
surface. These spots will exhibit the most varied forms and appearances, 
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subject to the most rapid changes, in a similar manner to what has been 
already observed, provided they are produced by cloud*. They will change 
their position on the surface of the sun like clouds on the surfoco of the 
earth,”- 

We trust that the great eclipse which is approaching will not pass 
without adding largely to our knowledge of solar physics. Everything 
seems favourable — the regularity of the Indian climate ; the long range of 
inhabited countxy traversed by the shadow ; the careful preparation which 
has been mado for spectroscopic observation, and for takii g photographic 
views of the phenomena presented during the totality. All these circum- 
stances, and the exceptional character of the eclipse itself, combine to 
afford promise of interesting and important discoveries. 

Since the above was written we have heard of several other expeditions 
which have been sent out to view this important eclipse. The Russian 
Government has sent an expedition to Aden, almost the nearest point at 
which the eclipse will be visible as a total one. Tho French Government 
sends out M. Jansen, the eminent observer, at the head of a well-appointed 
expedition. The Pope sends out Father Secchi. Mr. Pogson, the super- 
intendent of the Government observatory at Madras, will also take part in 
tho work of observing the eclipse. He has been supplied by Mi*. Huggins, 
the eminent spectroscopist, with instruments for analysing the light from 
the corona and the coloured prominences. Certainly the eclipse will bo 
well watched — unless the weather should unfortunately prove unfavourable. 
Nor vriU observers at homo bo altogether idle. The careful survey of the 
sun's disc for several dayB before and after the great eclipse will doubtless 
be carefully attended to by the eminent students of solar physics who have 
charge of the Kew Observatory. Thus it will be possible to determine 
what spots, if any, were on or near the boundary of the disc at the 
moment of totality ; and the suspected association between the spots and 
the coloured prominences will be put 1 to a satisfactory tost. 
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During the last century knowledge of the fine arts, and interest about 
them, in England, were confined to what we should now call a very narrow 
circle. Poople travelled much less ; the number of good private collections 
was smallor ; public galleries did not exist ; it was only just beginning to 
be understood that painting and sculpture were not a monopoly of the 
Italian race, but might even bo practised with success by the remoto 
and barbarous inhabitants of Britain. Little, consequently, was written 
about taste, and of that little hardly anything wns of value except the 
admirable but unequal lectures of Keynolds ; periodical exhibitions and 
criticism were unknown ; and though a gentleman of money who had 
made the 4 ( grand tour” might think it becoming to collect^ gems, or 
statues, or pictures by such old masters as were then recognized, the 
idea of building a gallery had probably nevor occurred to the merchants 
and manufacturers of the age, at least out of London. “No demon," 
in Pope’s phrase, whispered to them to 41 have a taste : ” nor indeed 
was it likely that men educated in business, and ignorant oi foreign 
lauds, would appreciate very keenly the Caraccis, Guidos, Carlo Marattis, 
or the restored rubbish of Homan excavations, held np to them by the 
learned as tho great examples of high art, and sole objects of enlightened 
admiration. 

Every one knows how different a place theso arts hold at tho present 
time in every point at which I have just glanced. Above all, as the 
leading cause of the change, wo have a great and flourishing school of 
our own. Sculpture, it is true, lies still under the eighteenth-century 
conditions of public ignorance and apathy, and the few men of first-rate 
genius whom England has nevertheless managed to produce have been 
systematically set aside in favour of foreign quacks and native blunderers. 
But in painting and architecture we have at least shown a capacity inferior 
to no European race since the Christian era : we are now beginning to 
succeed in decorative art ; and to this remarkable and most encouraging 
success, achieved within little more than a hundred years, may be safely 
traced the main elements in the great place which the fine arts at present 
hold among us. They are no longer exotic : we begin with justice to roly 
upon ourselves ; although not hitherto equal to France, we now march 
even, if not more than even, with any other European nation. Hence our 
endless exhibitions and galleries, and an endless stream of writing about 
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them ; more money is probably spent on piGtures in a year than was spent 
daring the whole reign of George II. ; these arts have penetrated the 
nation already so for as to render oar furniture, dresses, and public 
buildings infinitely more ornamental. This forms nine-tenths of what 
we 'hear so much of as “ Ritualism and if the national prosperity 
continues unchecked, the arts will possibly effect the greatest change 
of all, and redeem the reproach under which London lies of being the 
ugliest city in the universe. 

All these things render it a matter of practical importance that the 
national taste, or judgment of art, should keep pace with tfie advances of 
art itself. Time need not bo wasted in proving that, the public taste, 
although it rarely does anything with a man of first-rate originality 
except misunderstand him, yet has a dominant influence over the general 
direction of artists, and that ignorance what to wish for and admire are 
thus of real injury. It seems too obvious for argument that we ought to 
have rules within ourselves to know how to chooBO or what to look at ; 
that, in short, it is un eminently desirablo thing to have a good tasto. 
Tko difficulty is that people often practically deny that there is any such 
thing in existence. It is true they acknowledge that tasto is a substantive 
thing, ruled by definite laws, in general terms ; but the moment that any 
one disagrees with them, do they not ciy, “ That may be your taste,, but 
mine is so and so ?” And if reasons are given for disagreement, we often 
hear “ Tastes are not to be disputed ” quoted with all the gravity which 
can be given by translating a foolish proverb from the Latin. These are 
precisely like the phrases used by the famous Sophists in Athens ; and the 
meaning of them always is, that every one’s likings are to be a law for 
himself, and there is no other. 

Against the popular doctrine, the one I wish to maintain is this very 
simple proposition, that in any Bcnse useful for discussion, taste is know- 
ledge. A littlo knowledge gives a little taste ; perfect taste would follow 
perfect knowledge. In other words, there is a correct and an incorrect in 
taste, a right and a wrong, independent of a person’s individual likings. 
Should he plead, “ This is my taste,” he is only entitled to use the words 
if he can support his view by appeal to tangible or intelligible facts, per- 
ceptible to others not less than to himself, and which must lead evoxy one 
who studies them to a similar (though not necessarily an identical) result. 
Such a man’s taste is not fanciful or inexplicable, but follows a standard : 
it is not a blind faith, but something for which he can give a reason ; and 
the more reasons of fact he can Bhow for every element in his preferences, 
the better his taste will be, and, I may add, the morp numerous and 
intense his enjoyments. 

It may be thought that publhrtaste, so formod, would present a mono- 
tonous uniformity ; or that to reduce it to knowledge is in itself hostile to 
the M free spirit of art,” or to the pleasure which it is the final object of all 
art to give. There is, however, no reason to fear such a uniformity. In 
speaking of taste as knowledge, I reserved above, “ in any sense useful for 
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discussion.” For in taste, as in every other branch of human knowledge 
whatever, it must always bo presupposed that a person is born, or (to 
avoid a metaphysical dispute) at least emerges from childhood, with a 
certain natural inclination or bias towards the art or arts concerned. It 
is not every one who, with the best endeavours, can learn knowledge on a 
given subject, and even in those branches which lay least stress on 
individual gifts, and can bo mastered by the largest average number of 
human beings — as mathematics, the acquisition of a modem language, 
or even as tho use of a spade — tho man without a natural turn makes 
to the last a poor and painful figure beside the one who was bom 
to the subject. But that, conceding tho natural bias, what remains 
depends on training and learning, is proved not only by obvious reasons, 
but by the examples of almost every human creaturo who haB succeeded 
in any art or science or handicraft, from poetry to ploughing. I have 
elsewhere given some illustrations of this, and will here only udd that if wo 
put out of sight Shakspcore, of whoso life we know almost nothing, and 
Bums, there is not one in the long and glorious roll of our poots, who was 
not a well-educated man in the common classical, sense of th^ word ; 
whilst the list of the uneducated who have been known to try ana fail, is 
hardly less numerous. The natural bias, without which nothing con bo 
done, we cannot give ; and hence the nine-tenths, a 3 Locko called it, which 
comes to us all through education and knowledge, is clearly the only part 
which can be discussed to practical purpose. But tho natural bias differs 
with every individual, indeed is precisely that which marks out every one's 
individuality ; and hence, returning to art, there is no possibility that the 
greatest knowledge, uniformly diffused, would end in uniformity of taste. 
People are bom to prefer red to blue, expression to action, figures to 
landscape, as they prefer burgundy to claret, or rhyme to blank verse ; 
and tastes, to this degree, will differ to the end of the world. Even the 
Athenians, who of all human creatures made the nearest approach (through 
native quickness and acquired training ) to absolute laws of taste, differed 
in their individual likings. But what would result from thorough know- 
ledge in each case is a reasoned taste — the only permanent passion, as 
well os tho one which gives most, and most unfastidious, pleasure. Thus 
people would retain their bias, but would have a satisfactory ground 
to give for it ; they would judge under the same canon, in tho same 
manner, and with the same correctness, although with results differing in 
accordance with their inborn preferences. 

Having stated my general proposition, that taste is on educated instinct, 
and practically resolves itself into knowledge, I propose to carry this out 
into its practical application in regard to the different elements in a work 
of art which it may be desired to judge correctly. What axe the kinds of ‘ 
knowledge which thus form or educate a good taste, and enable a man to 
make a trustworthy judgment? Without attempting to exhaust the 
question, I may name three kinds 
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i. 

’ First may be put knowledge of natural fact , not perhaps as most 
important, but as the one which wo begin unconsciously to learn earliest, 
and the one on which goodness in art, and hence soundness in judging it, 
fundamentally rest. Whatever art may try to express, and whatever 
species of imitation it may aim at giving (points which I shall come to 
presently), all art represents something that we have seen, or might see, 
have heard or might hoar. Thus, in sculpture, taste will require know- 
ledge mainly of human form and expression, and of the character and 
lines assumed by drapery ; in figure-painting we odd knowledge of colour, 
but rarely need so much familiarity with form ; whilst in landscape how 
greatly taste may be advanced by acquaintance with natural factB has been 
exhibited on a splendid scale by Mr. Ruskin, whoso analyses of the great 
features of the landscape have opened sources of the deepest and purest 
pleasure to hundreds, whilst infinitely facilitating the acquirement of good 
taste in this province of art. Knowledge of this kind is of particular use 
in qualifying us to detect the merit, or to discover the insufficiency of works 
by young artists, or by men unknown to us ; it is not, as I will show 
presently, tho only test, but it is one which no work, however great its 
reputation, or its other merits, can dispense with or ignore. When we 
see truth to natural fact regularly set asido, we may conclude with 
certainty that tho artist is either simply more or less ignorant and incom- 
plete, or that he iB trying to doccive the spectator into a cheaply won 
admiration ; or, finally, that he is a man of genius who neglects truth to 
fact in search after more intellectual qualities. Yet even in the last and 
incomparably the rarest case, (great genius being equally discreet, 
moderate, and truth-loving,) want of accuracy in natural truth must be 
regarded as something which lessens the nobility of Michael Angelo, and 
dims the glory of Turner. 

It will also not be overlooked that if such knowledge is needful as a 
foundation for taste, it at the same time subserves another purpose of 
certainly not less importance. Every step we take to learn the facts of 
art leads us on to a more intelligent and a more delightful familiarity with 
nature. The book just alluded to is a magnificent example ; we hardly 
know whether to be more grateful to Mr. Ruskin for the pleasure he has 
given us by interpreting landscape art, or for the charm he has added to 
our travels in France, Italy, and Switzerland. 

II. 

But fine art is not only an imitation, however correct, of natural 
facta. Even when it aims at recording some actual event or scene, 
it derives its maw value from the* sentiment with which the artist stamps 
it ; much more when it presents an invention of the artist. We often 
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hear pictures praised for their luminous quality ; but the light in them 
only affects us because it has been coloured by transmission through the 
soul of man. So precious is this quality, that the sketch of a countenance 
must be feeble indeed which has not more charm and value in it than the 
very finest photograph ; for it is only mind that can really Speak to mind. 
This law, which says only in other words, that man can know nothing 
except through simply human and “ subjective ” faculties, runs through 
life ; it assigns the rank in every field of human knowledge ; it is the great 
charter of education. Further,- the powers of art are very limited: 
sculpture works without local colour; the range of painting is aB one 
octave compared to the organ cdmpass of nature. Honce arises the 
second branch of knowledge requisite to form a correct tasto : knowledge 
of the natural conditions of each art t in regard to the materials employed 
and to the great qualities of mind to some one or more of which every 
work must conform : knowledge, in short, of the laws of art as art, as our 
first division was knowledge of the facts on which art bases itself. 

Acquaintance with the conditions most nearly concerns the artist him- 
self ; what the spectator should feel being chiefly the limitations which are 
hence necessarily imposed on the work. Thus, as our pigments^eannot 
approach the natural intensity of* light or colour, wo must not, like 
children, require the near objects or the sunny skies of a brightness which 
would throw other parts of the picture out of tune. Or, inasmuch as the 
painter's materials, however admirably handled, will never reach tho 
expression of the faco or its colour and texture, in their actual intensity, 
we learn that a nearer imitation of subordinate matters, as of dress, or fur, 
or small implements, is an error which throws the whole picture, so to 
speak, out of scale. These rules are sometimes called “ conventional ; " 
a better word would be ** rules of propriety." Tho same with sculpture : 
marble being a material of small tenacity, we should look for propriety, 
speaking of whole figures, (or 11 figures in the round, *' os they are properly 
called,) in an action expressing repose, or energy suspending itself for 
a moment, rather than in figures in active motion and with extended 
limbs or fluttering drapery ; whilst conversely in bronze, being a material 
of great tenacity, we may require much greater lightness in the mass, and 
a moderate increase in the display of attitude. These rules seem Bimple 
enough; but it is enough to remind you of the sculpture in our last 
International Exhibition to show how little they are obeyed by the mass 
of artists, or of the fatal results of this want of conformity to the laws 
of the material : this ignorance of propriety. Greek art, which from its 
singular balance and perfection in all the essentials of excellence may 
always assist us greatly in learning how to judge, is particularly useful 
from the marvellous observance of propriety in every work, whether in 
Hfe wholeness or in its details. And the lessen it teaches thus is of 
peculiar value, because propriety is the same in all ages, and applies ai 
much to Gothic or to modern art as to that of ancient Athens. It is an 
essential touchstone of goodness and of the artist's right comprehension 
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of his work ; and the constant reference to it as & law is of more use than 
any other test in judging of architecture. 

The branch of knowledge which one may coll that of the moral or 
intellectual laws of art, is one which I can of course only indicate ; and 
the more willingly so, because it is a knowledge dependent more on the 
discipline we give our minds in general,, than on any special Btudy. If 
I may venture to say so, with great respect towards the many attempts 
which have been made, it does not appear possible to frame a catechism 
of beauty, or to reduce to tangible frets the ideas on which repose, 
breadth, unity, and sublimity depend, or define the exact limits of 
imagination and fancy. But it is hot heedful for my Argument that 
I should attempt a task on which so much Ability has been expended ; 
as it is generally acknowledged both that these ideas, and the "qualities 
which express them in art, exist, and that the greater our knowledge 
of them the better is our taste. But I may add that it is here that 
a comparative study of art is of most value. Certain great masters have 
been conspicuous for their power in expressing one or other of these 
intellectual conditions or aspects of art, aS Raphael fbr rendering grace, 
Titian for majestic repose, Velasquez for vital truth, Reynolds for tender- 
ness* Turner for unity and humanity, as it may be called, of sentiment in 
landscape. From their works, as from the correlative expression of 
similar qualities in poetry and music, we may learn not only what these 
qualities are, but how and under what limitations they can be rendered 
by the hand of genius. 

The combination of these qualities forms what is meant by style : and it 
is better expressed or thought of thus than under such terms as 44 idealism," 
44 realism,” 11 generalization,” and the like; phrases which may indeed 
be used as true classifications of certain styles, but which are very apt to 
become catchwords and lead us astray, and are too often the refuges 
of ignorant or unfair judgment, or found in the mouth of merely theoretical 
or literaiy eritics. * 

By these tests wo may, finally, try whether anything belongs to the 
great classes of 44 high ” or 44 low ” art ; a distinction upon which partisan 
feeling has wasted a vast amount of controversy. 

44 If we apply the teBt of style,” says a recent writer, 44 we Shall find 
that a work of so-called high art is not properly such in virtue of its 
subject and conception, but only of the co-equal excellence of its represen- 
tation. If there is a great conception and a corresponding greathess of 
representation, the Work is a work both of mind and of art the highest 
possible. If there is only a great conception* Without a great representa- 
tion to correspond, it is hot a work of excellent art at all, bat only the 
indication of a capacious or ambitious mind. Similarly, the domestic 
picture, or other transcript of fret* may be k work of truly fine art, if the 
style is fine ; while, failing this, it will sink at best into the class of simple 
accuracy of treatment, or may even lack that; and duly amuse the popular 
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eye because it is somotliiDg with whose subject matter the spectator is 
familiar and sympathetic. Wo may thus free ourselves finally from any 
admiration or toleration of so-called high art practised by small artists, 
and from any depreciation of low art practised by able artists ; at the 
same time that we shall in no wise confound the real and large distinction 
which exists between the forms of art, but shall recognize that the greatly 
choosing, conceiving, and representing artist is a man of essentially 
higher calibre than the one who makes a small choice, and conceives and 
represents his subject with even the utmost excellence of which .it is 
susceptible.” * 

It will be observed that the kinds of knowledge required to form the judge 
of art are nearly the same in kind, though not in degree, as those required 
to form tho artist. This follows from the obvious rule that to understand 
a thing one must know what tho aim of the doer of it was, and under 
what laws and limitations he did it. But there is another and a further 
reason, which it may be worth while to notice. Although for practical 
purposes it is desirable to draw a strong line between the practitioners 
of any art and the general world for whose benefit they work, yet this clear 
and strong line does not exist in nature. That which makes th^poet the 
poet is not really a gift altogether peculiar and distinct from what his 
fellow-men possess. Every one who feels what he reads has in him, so 
far, an actual Bhare in the 44 inspiration ” which produced it. He may 
even have had by natural birthright a very large share of that inspiration, 
which from external circumstances may never have been cultivated in the 
fields of productivity. Hence Gray's well-known stanza in his Elegy, on 
the 44 mute inglorious Milton ; ” and Wordsworth’s impassioned apostrophe, 
“ 0, many are the poets.” Similarly of the Fine Arts, using the phrase 
in the narrower sense which, in the absence of a better, I have employed 
to-night. The mqjestic truth of a Phidias, the poetical invention and power 
of a Flaxman or a Woolner, are bom again, as it were, in their degree, 
within those who study their works in the spirit which produced them. 
Those who sympathise with the grace of Raphael, as if it were an audible 
music within them, or feel the poetry and magic of Turner, with a force of 
pleasure almost physical in its intensity, are so far Raphael and Turner 
themselves. 

* Of course in saying this I am not desirous of concealing the vast gulf 
which, when we look from judging and enjoying to creating, separates the 
poet or .artist from the world outside. On the contrary, there is nothing 
which I would more strenuously maintain than that the line is 14 hard and 
fast,” and the chasm totally beyond bridging, which parts the practised 
hand or intellect from the unpractised — especially as the strongest natural 
bias generally goes with the irresistible tendency to practise it. Indeed, 
for the assertion of that law which I have elsewhere had occasion to make, 

* 1 quote this from the ablest recent work of criticism on art which has appeared 
in England, Mr. Wm. Rossetti’s volume of Essays, published by Mem. 
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I have been complimented by the most hearty abuse from several amateurs 
— whether so professedly, or disguising their incompetence under acade- 
mical titles — whom I have criticised upon this ground. But these con- 
siderations may assist us to clear up a popular error upon the subject of 
taste. . It may naturally be argued, If the knowledge which forms the 
judge be also,* in a great degree, that which forms the artist, the artist 
adding practice to theory, and being also presumably gifted with the 
stronger natural bias, should be also the best judge of art. Hence the 
phrase, “ Every one is a judge in his own art ” — the real truth of which is 
to be found if we add “ in all technical points." Hero, of course, the 
rule is absolute. But it is quite otherwise when the rule is extended to 
the results of any branch of art or science. These are addressed to 
mankind at large, to ploase, to elevate, or to benefit them ; and of their 
Buccess in these aims mankind is the judge, not a jury of experts. The 
claim to be sole judges as to all points concerning their work, however 
natural in tho mouth of every profession, must therefore be respectfully 
rejected, whether it be made by poets about pootry, scientific men about 
physical science, or (as in the Middle Ages) by the clergy about theology. 
These claims, at the bottom, all belong to tho general class of pretensions to 
infallibility, and in the name of human freedom must be disallowed. That, 
in art at least, they cannot be sustained, may most easily be proved by 
the comparatively small amount of valuable criticism (except of a tech- 
nical order) which artists have given, especially when measured against 
the considerable amount of criticism which in lectures, essays, letters, and 
sayings they have attempted. One great reason for this failure no doubt 
Lies in the many sects into which art has always been divided, beyond the 
bounds of which the individual artist, by the fact of his devotion to it, is 
unable to look. But another ground for this comparative failure may be 
found in the very community of nature (if I may be allowed the phrase) 
between the artist and those who have disciplined their minds to appreciate 
him. The really trained man of taste has the same gifts, but has not 
similarly directed them. Thus (admitting always that on technical points his 
judgment will be entirely inferior) he may reasonably expect that in taking 
a correct general view of any art, and in perceiving tho merits of any 
work as a source of pleasure, he may surpass the artist in competency. 
He has more time to give to such study ; he can survey the whole field, 
without the temptation of dwelling too much on minor technical points ; 
and it is his own fault or indolence if he takes up the position of a 
partisan. The one, in short, trains his faculty for creating, the other for 
judging ; and as the judge would be an indifferent artist, so it is hardly to 
be expected that the artist shall also be eminent as a judge. This, how- 
Bver, does not preclude us from acknowledging that the man who should 
be at once a first-rate artist, and at the same time equally trained in 
literature, and froe to devote his time to the work, would bring to it the 
bighost 'qualifications. But, in fact, the pleasure of creating is so high, 
Lhe impulse so imperative, that this ideal combination has never yet 
vol. xvxn. — no. 104. 9. 
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ooonrred ; and highly for the benefit of the human raoe is it that it has 
been so ! * 

That the general feeling and unconscious criticism of a country Ho work 
powerfully upon the art of it, regarded as a whole, is certain. This 
reflection of the mind of all upon the work of some is, in fact, as I shall 
directly point out, one of the most curious and important facts in the 
history of all the Fine Arts. What we are concerned with, as rational 
creatures devoted to the advance of our country in every way, is, that the 
critical influence shall bo thoroughly disciplined. 


III. 

The third branch of knowledge I have to mention, though valuable in 
forming a correct taste, is, perhaps, of more direct value as a means 
of enlarging our pleasure in art. This consists in acquaintance with the 
history and mental conditions oj the age or count ry to which a work belongs. 
Thus the peculiar excellence and equally peculiar limitations exhibited 
by the earlier Italian painters cannot fairly be estimated without knowledge 
of the time when they worked, or of their close dependence upon the 
types of design invented by the Byzantine painters, who, in tU&ir turn, 
were much influenced by traditions and feelings derived from the art of 
ancient Greece. Or again, we judge the Flemish school, especially its 
great master, the mighty Rembrandt, unfairly if wo require from these 
painters the qualities and aims which suited mediaeval art, but had then 
died away ; or the modem French school, unless we look to the literature 
and military or political history of the country. For all art ultimately 
reflects the national mind, and is living and poworful in proportion as it 
reflects it. But this line of study, valuable as it is in regard to the history 
of art, and interesting in the highest dogreo from the great passions and 
events through which it leads us, is of less importance in forming a correct 
taste than the others which I have noticed. For these large forces are 
mainly visible when wo survey art on an extended scale ; in weighing the 
merit of an individual work they enter much less into view, and when 
they do, (as in ancient religious works,) I think we generally make proper 
allowance for them, and throw ourselves, perhaps unconsciously, into the 
spirit of the age, so far at least as to do justice to the work as' a simple 
matter of art. Indeed the resolution of the fine arts into a reflection 
of the national mind, important and fruitful a doctrine as it is in a 
historical or biographical survey, is a doctrine which requires great reserve 
and delicacy in its application, lest we should forget that the arts display, 
above all, the free play of the faculties, and are the especial field in which 
human individuality has always shown itself. Their historical aspect 

* The Century qf Pointers of ike English School, by Mean. Rand 8. Bbdobatx, 
(Smith, Elder and Co., 1366,) may be properly here noticed as ones of the ablest 
pieces of criticism on art by artists which we possess, not less than as a book of 
singular interest, and executed with tense and ability. 
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(like the parallel and larger doctrine which resolves history in general into 
the evolution of social laws) is easily exaggerated into extravagance and 
fandfolness, and pressed into the service of a shallow dogmatism, of 
which the clever essays by M. Taine afford the most conspicuous recent 
example. : 

Such appear to me to be the chief kinds of knowledge or of discipline 
which — presupposing always some natural bias for us to cultivate — are the 
material and intellectual conditions required to form good taste. The 
amount of each which we may take the pains to acquire, and the impar- 
tiality with which we apply them in trying to judge separate works of art, 
determine the degree and the certainty of taste ; and although it is, as I 
have said, neither possible nor desirable that natural bias should be 
suppressed, yet the judgments thus resulting will be framed on a safe 
and definite system, and produce what is much better in all human spheres 
of thought or feeling than uniformity — unity. I do not maintain that it is 
a more easy thing to form a good taste in art than it is to form a good 
judgment on any subject of interest to us as human creatures ; what I do 
maintain is, that it is just as possible to form it. Nor would I assert that 
more certainty can be attained here than that relative degree which is our 
limit in almost every direction of human knowledge ; only that we can, by 
taking similar pains, reach it. The main points are, to feel that there is 
a good and a bad in art, just as decisively as there are in human conduct, 
and that a practical and intelligible reason, valid for every rational mind, 
may be given for our judgment in each case. A work of art will be good 
in proportion as it is true to natural fact, conformable to the laws of its 
material, and capable of giving high, pure, and lasting pleasure (a condition 
which includes suitability to its own age) to the spectator who brings a fair 
degree of knowledge and attention to the study of it. What this mode of 
looking at taste obviously requires is, the submission of individual first 
likings and fancies to the larger laws of judgment. To say, “ I like it, 
because I like it,” is Bimply a confession that we will not take pains to 
learn, or have not sense enough to put aside a partial pleasure for the 
larger, deeper, and more lasting pleasure which is founded on thorough 
judgment, and has no other foundation. It is with the formation of good 
taste as it is with the formation of goodness in character ; if one motto for 
our study be patience, the other must be self-renunciation. Undisciplined 
preferences, one-sided likings, may be amusing, and even innocent, but 
they are not taste. 

To sum up : the end of all the fine arts is the same ; pure, high, and 
enduring pleasure. The end of taste is then to discover which are those 
works of art by whioh such pleasure will be best afforded. The purity of 
the pleasure depends most upon the intellectual qualities of the art ; the 
intensity upon the qualities whioh refer to human sentiment, and to its 
exact adaptation to the feelings of our own age ; the enduringness upon 
its truth to nature in the widest sense of the term. These elements 

9— a 
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answer to the three main branches of knowledge which we have to acquire 
in order to form a correct taste. Such a taste undoubtedly aims at a 
high, nay, at what might perhaps be called a severe standard. It does not 
hesitate to say good or lad; or to dismiss with legitimate scorn many 
triumphs of flashy vulgarity or facile commonplace. But it would be the 
greatest mistake to imagino that it will therefore be exclusive, if pure, and 
narrow if intenso. The exact contrary is almost always tho truth. The 
refinement of mind which results from our labour is the precise opposite 
to the miserable temper of fastidiousness ; this often pretends to be taste, 
but iB rather its caricature; it is the consecration of petty individual 
fancies in place of the patient discipline to absolute facts ; it is the selfish 
principle opposed to the principle of self-renunciation. But all experience 
leads to the conviction that taste becomos wide in exact proportion to its 
refinement. No people appreciate minor merits, modest beauties, half so 
much as those who know exactly where to placo them. Nay, even things 
decidedly second-rate are never so highly, as well as so justly, valued as 
by those whose taste is formed on the great and sovere standard. 1 could 
give a hundred examples of this law, if 1 could make one hour into six. 
Mr. Buskin, for instance, though perhaps justly opon to some chyge of 
onesidedness in his advorso judgment of the Renaissance painters and 
architects, has yet pointed out the merits of Claude and of San Micheli with 
a penetration beyond that of any of their professed admirers. So in music ; 
who enjoys simple tunes with half the intensity of those whose highest 
pleasure is in the great composers ? When any one says, “ I am not up 
to your mighty sonatas, but I delight in ‘ The Last Hose of Summer,’ ” 
we know at once that this implies a feeble musical sensibility, and play 
“ Jolly Dogs ” at once, if we have it in tho music-stand. It is a Haydn 
or a Boethoven who values the “ Scotch ” airs most deeply, as well as 
most judiciously. In architecture again, no one has done such justice to 
the most widely differing or the most obscure stylos as Mr. Fcrgusson, to 
whom we owe tho admirably comprehensive history which puts the art 
upon a scientific foundation, and gives new eyes to the traveller who has 
studied it in every city he enters. Bo of poetry, in which (if my own 
experience may be appealed to,) I have never met with a judge more alive 
to lesser points of skill and beauty than the author of Maud and In 
Mmoriam. But there is nothing to surprise in all this : it is the natural 
and constant result and reward of a correct taste. Knowledge carries its 
own blessings with it on all sides ; enlarges tho mind, whilst it strengthens 
it : intensifies the sight, whilst purifying it. Thus, the more we leam to 
value wisely, the more liberally we learn to value : 

Instructed, that true wisdom leads to love. 
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Six months ago wo discussed in this Magazine a question which at that 
time engaged a good deal of attention — the question of Iron Forts and 
Shields.* The history of the application of iron to land defences from 
the wrought-iron bars proposed by General Ford in 1827» down to the 
commencement of the present year, was, as we were unfortunately only 
too well able to show, a series of half-hearted and incomplete attempts 
to deal with the subject, and of foiluro more or less complete, culminating 
in that complotest failure of all, the Gibraltar shield. But at the time 
we wrote, the subject had been taken up by the press with a characteristic 
earnestness, not altogether free in some instances from exaggeration, not 
always tempered or directed by technical knowledge, but which, by dint 
of sheer perseverance and some rough and ready criticism, Accomplished in 
a few months that which the careless work of many previous years had failed 
to carry through. We have at least, we may hope, during these six months 
got beyond the region of failures and guess-work. Not only has the 
Gibraltar Bhield boon referred to a special committee, but two other 
committoes have been deputed to carry out tho investigation of the whole 
question. One of these committees, under the presidency of Admiral 
Sir F. Grey, is now engagod in examining the various fortifications, and 
the designs of proposed forts, with a view to suggesting Buch alterations 
and improvements as may appear necessary, and of appraising officially 
the value and trustworthiness of some of the more sweeping statements 
respecting the condition of the works in progress to which the busy dis- 
cussion that we have referred to gave rise. 

Tho task of working out the structural details of the problem, of 
saying how iron can be beBt and most economically applied, and whether 
the measure of resistance adopted for particular forts is sufficient and 
satisfactory, has been confided to the Ordnance Select Committee, re- 
inforced for the occasion by the association with them of two Engineer 
officers and of Professors Abel and Percy. 

Under these auspices, the question is now receiving an amount of 
systematic attention which has hitherto been denied it ; and for the fint 
time we have a prospect of seeing the defensive application of iron to land 
defences worked out with something of the care and scientific complete- 
ness which its importance demands. The late experiments at Shoe- 
buiyness were in themselves a considerable step in this direction, and 
furnish ns with some valuable data as to the present, and suggest some 
speculations as to the future of this large problem* 


Comkitt Magazine, February, 1868 . 
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The principal object of attack was a section of the Plymouth Break- 
water Fort, of which a duplicate is to be erected at Bermuda. This fort, 
like the Gibraltar shield, is constructed upon the stratified, or iron upon 
iron system; but there were between the Plymouth and the Gibraltar 
shield these points of essential difference, that whereas in the latter the 
system was applied in a manner which could hardly result otherwise than 
in failure, — whereas, the iron was insufficient in quantity, the structure 
was wanting in elasticity or absorbent power, and ail previous experience 
had been, as it would seem, perversely disregarded, — in the Plymouth 
fort it was precisely the reverse. The amount of iron was rather beyond, 
at least quite up to, the powers of the strongest guns brought against it ; 
undue rigidity was got rid of by the judicious introduction of all sorts of 
absorbent and anti-concussive materials, such as leather and lead betwocn 
the plates, wooden buffers at intervals, and wooden packings and elastic 
washers to the bolts ; and, finally, the experience of the most recent trials 
hod been so largely taken advantage of and so carefully applied, that critics 
who had before objected that the shields were constructed in defiance of 
all practical warnings, now found a point of attack in the fact that the 
structure which formed the subject of the late experiments represented a 
construction, as they affirmed, vastly superior to the proposed fort/ and 
therefore afforded no true measure of its strength or resisting powers. It 
may be as well to state in passing that the Plymouth fort is not yet built, and 
that the section which was erected and experimented upon at Bhoebuiyness 
does really and actually represent, in all important particulars, the fort as 
it is now proposed to erect it, except perhaps that the fort may possibly be 
made even somewhat stronger than the Shoeburyness representative target. 
The target consisted of an iron casemate, composed of 15 inches of iron, 
in three layers of 5 inches thick {see plan p. 187) ; and over one face an 
additional 5-inch plate had been placed to illustrate the proposed method of 
strengthening the fort, which would be adopted if the after-development 
of artillery powers should seem to render such strengthening desirable. 
The roof of the casemate was built up with concrete and earth allied with 
iron. The embrasure is so far weaker than the embrasures in the 
proposed fort inasmuch as it is larger, not being adapted for muzzle- 
pivoting guns. The experimental front is straight, instead of being a 
piece cut out of a curved fort ; and here and there some slight alterations 
of the true design have been introduced to compensate for the want of 
continuity. 

Against this structure the four heaviest English rifled guns, the 
12, 10, 9, and 7-inch guns, together with the American 15 -inch smooth- 
bore, were placed in battery. A question arose as to the distance at 
which the attack should be carried on. Looking to the fact that the 
structure represented an actual and not an imagintry fort, one which is 
to be built in a position unapproachable by hostile ships within 600 
yards, it had been decided to assign 500 yards as the minimum limit of 
possible attack. But Sir John Pakington misconceiving, as we think, 



Front View of Plymouth Fort Target after the Practice 
of THE 16TII, 17th, and IBth June, 1868. n 



Back Vibw or Plymouth Fort Taboet after the Practice 
or thb 16th^ 17th, and 18th June. 
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the whole object of the experiment, mistaking the section of an actual 
fort for a mere experimental structure designed to exhibit the ultimate 
resistance of three thicknesses of 5-inch iron, decided, at the last moment, 
to alter the programme, and to carry out the experiment at 200 yards 
range ; thereby subjecting the target to a test which it had not been 
anticipated it would be required to stand. This decision has been a 
good deal criticised, and we think rightly so. There is no necessity for 
requiring a fort to resist more than it can possibly bo called upon to resist 
in actual warfare ; indeed, on the score of expense, it is improper to do so. 
Among the first conditions, therefore, to be determined in connection with 
the construction of a fort are, where shall it be erected, and to what sort 
of an attack is it likely to be exposed ? The site of the Plymouth fort 
had certainly been determined — indeed, had preceded the determination to 
erect a fort at all ; and it is reasonable to assume that the engineers had 
designed it with reference to some definite amount of battering which it 
might be required to endure. These are two elementary conditions or 
data which necessarily enter into the design of any fort not purely 
experimental or imaginaiy ; and as the range of possible attack largely 
enters into the second of these conditions, it seems to us to be iifth# last 
degree unfair and unscientific to require a structure after it has been 
erected — nay, after it has been years in process of incubation and 
erection, and at last stands ready to bo fired at — to resist an attack of 
much greater severity (by reason of the reduction in range) than that 
which, rightly or wrongly, it was designed to sustain. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the engineers had in this instance been careful to err on the side of 
strength. The fort exhibited a very considerable measure of resistance 
to these heavy guns at the short range of 200 yards. During the first 
three days' practice, on two occasions only was penetration effected, and on 
each occasion the shell which got through struck upon a spot wounded 
and weakened by previous rounds. In one or two places portions of the 
inner planks were broken off, and thrown with dangerous violenoe to the 
nar ; but, as the largest of these pieces was effectually stopped by the 
rope mantlet which in the actual fort would in action be always suspended 
within the embrasure for the better protection of the gunners, it is reason- 
able to assume that, had the mantlet been tn situ during the whole of the 
experiments, the langridge and missile matter delivered off by the broken 
plates would in all cases have been stopped. The protection afforded by 
this rope mantlet (which unfortunately was not in position during the 
first day's firing) was one of the noteworthy features of the experiment. 

On the whole, the result must be regarded as satisfactory. When we 
recollect that the attack was carried on under circumstances the most 
unfavourable to the defence ; at the shortest possible, or we might say at 
an impossible, range ; with guns more powerful than any which a foreign 
fleet could at this moment— or probably for years to come— bring against 
ns ; with all the advantages due to careful and the most experienced 
laying, and the impact of projectiles mathematically perpendicular to the 
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face of the target ; without smoke ; without confusion ; without any reply 
from the guns of the fort ; and with such deliberation and advantages, 
generally, as could proceed only from the assumption that the opposing 
vessel .was invulnerable, or more so than the fort — an assumption the. very 
opposite of the fact ; when the whole conditions of the trial are borne In mind, 
and the results are observed of two long days 1 firing, in the course Of which 
an energy of about 114,152-foot tons was expressed upon thetaget* (see 
plates, p. 188), we may assert, with tolerable confidence, that the Plymouth 
fort, as it is proposed to erect it, will be practically invulnerable by an 
enemy’s guns. Two more days’ battering, on the 7th and 8th July, go to 
confirm this view. Such damage as was done upon these days was done 
by virtue, in great measure, of previous bruises. Even a salvo from three 
of the great guns failed to injure the fort otherwise than locally, and a 
10-inch shell, which wreaked great destruction over the port-hole, expressed 
rather the damage due to four rounds than to one. Other trials have 
established that the fort would be practically invulnerable also by an 
enemy’s mortars. This is as it should be ; and we the more willingly 
bear testimony to this result because, when we last had occasion to discuss 
the handiwork of tho fortification branch, we were compelled to write in a 
different strain. 

Incidentally, a good deal of light was thrown upon several vexed 
questions in connection with guns and forts by this trial. It was established 
that undue rigidity might be got rid of by the interposition of wood and 
elastic materials at intervals — by the employment of Major PaUiser’s 
“ stretching-bolts ” — and by the use of iron of a good soft quality. That 
is to say, the Plymouth fort, in which these points had been carefully and 
sufficiently attended to, proved, if not absolutely indestructible by 
“ racking,” at least only remotely vulnerable to this form of attack. It 
was, in fact, scarcely racked at all, notwithstanding the concentrated effects 
of so many powerful projectiles expressed upon a target too strong to be 
penetrated, and, therefore, specially exposed to concussive damag e. 

The inferiority of the American gun to our own rifled guns, if it needed 
further confirmation, received it strikingly in the course of these trials. 
The Rodman gun, beyond making some large indents in the face of the 

outer plates, did nothing. It broke nothing — it penetrated nothing it 

did not even shake the structure in the sense of materially iiguring it ; nor 
did it, we believe, damage a single bolt or fastening. On the other hand, 
what guns could do, that our guns did. Where penetration became possible 
they penetrated. Where there existed a weak part in the structure they 
searched it out, and left their mark. Whatever injuxy was done 'to the 
inside of the target by the fracturing of the inside planks, whatever ujuxy 
was done to the bolts, whatever imaginary injury was do ne to the imaginary 
defenders, in every case Was wrought, not by the great American gun, 
firing fancy charged at a range the most favourable to its effect, but by the 

* Some deduction must be made on account of the rounds which struck the 
20-inch (or experimental) portion of the shield. 
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English guns, firing honest service charges, and at a range the least favour- 
able (on account of the greater sustained power) for comparison of these 
guns with their American rival. Many Americans witnessed this experi- 
ment. Among them was a distinguished American general, who, chancing 
to overhear a conversation on the ground as to the relative merits of the 
English and American guns, tunned sharply round on one who was 
expressing an opinion adverse to the Hodman, and said, “ And pray, sir, 
what may yon have to say of our gun ? ” “ I have this to say,” was the 
reply, “ that comparing it with our 10-inch rifled gun it is less wieldy ; it 
discharges a heavier shot; it has been fired with heavier charges, and 
charges which can never be fired from it without risk ; and yet, with 
all these points in its favour, it is useless against even a moderately 
strong target at 200 yards range.” “ Well,” said the American general, 
turning on his heel, “ that’s about the opinion I’ve always held of the 
gun.” The reply was unexpected ; but, in truth, it need not have been 
so. The Americans are far less bigoted on this subject than many 
Englishmen. They have long since taken the measure of their guns. 
They know their history. They know why they were introduced — as the 
readiest available solution of the problem how to produce big at a 
time when big guns, of one sort or another, were a vital necessity, and 
when defences and armour-clad ships were not what they are now. But 
the Americans axe far too acute a people to imagine that a system of 
ordnance improvised to meet an emergency is equal to that system which 
we at our leisure, during long years of peace, and at great cost, have 
brought to something very like perfection. 

. Granting that the Plymouth fort is a stout, useful structure, the 
question remains, is it the best which we can procure for the money ? 
That is a question which the late experiments do not enable ns to answer, 
except in an uncertain speculative way. We should be inclined to infer 
from these experiments that this particular application of iron, however 
good, is not the most profitable — for that, after all, is the way to put it — 
which could be oohtrived. We cannot, at all events, feel satisfied on this 
point until it has been more folly forked out ; indeed, it has not yet been 
worked oat at all. And yet it is well worth it. Upon the iron fortifica- 
tion of this country much money will have to be expended. If we can 
see our way to a saving of 6, 10, 15, or 20 per cent., with an increase 
of offiaoney, the experiments which may lead to this conclusion will not 
have been thrown away. Upon this point— -upon what wo may call the 
future of the subject, as contradistinguished from its present embodi- 
ment in the Plymouth fort — the late trials, except negatively, taught us 
nothing. They showed that 15 inches, disposed as in the Plymouth 
fort, finishes an exceedingly effective defence ; ae effective, perhaps, as 
any luearnishTn man, not aa’ iron-master, could desire. Bnt ft is a cqsfy 
system*; end if lft or 22 inches of iron can be made to go as fur, with 
ho greater, constructive* difficuftietr orespenser the saving will be very 
appreciable. 
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Negatively, as we have said, the 
late experiments did teach ns some- 
thing; They tanght ns, as we read 
them, the lefison that a solid mass 
of iron set in comparison with the 
game thickness stratified,* is rela- 
tively, all things taken into account, 
inferior. That wo believe to have 
been the impression of every one 
who saw the hammered iron 15-inch 
plate split into two pieces at the 
second, and the rolled 15 -inch plate 
at the fonrth blow. The advantages 
of the stratified structure are eco- 
nomy, simplicity, and facility of con- 
struction ; more uniform distribution 
of the weak parts, facilities of trans- 
port, repair and strengthening ; 
greater uniformity of material, and 
more competition in the trade ; and 
these advantages very much more 
than counterbalance the slightly 
.greater penetrative resistance pre- 
sented by the solid plate, supposing 
it to be of the best quality. There- 
fore we say that, with our recent 
experiments staring us in the face, 
the employment of solid blocks of 
iron may be no longer advocated. 

But because solid blocks of iron 
will not do, it does not follow that 
the application of 6-inch plates 
(with planks of the same thickness 
occasionally introduced) whioh has 
been adopted for the Plymouth 
fort, is the very best possible. At 
all events, as we have said, it has 
not been proved to be the best, and 
this is a point whioh must now he 
set at rest at once and for ever. 
The present aspect of the question, 
the energy with which it is 
Wng pursued, give ns some grounds 
for hoping that pursuit will not. be 
abandoned until the problem of the 
use of iron far land forte hae been 
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Bolved with at least the approximate completeness whioh marked its 
solution, as far as floating defences are concerned, some years ago. What 
we should do is by means of a series of inductive experiments to resolve 
the subject as far as may be into its elements, to obtain a clear grasp of 
the first principles in this as in other sciences, and afterwards to apply 
these principles as circumstances may recommend. 

We do not know that the trial of the other experimental structures at 
Shoeburyness has lighted us far on this road. Beyond learning that 
concrete as a backing to iron plates is little better than so much 
sand, and that a thin iron screen is very much less effective than a rope 
mantlet for stopping fragments, we have learnt but little from the trial of 
the War Office casemate — a structure which embodies various appli- 
cations of iron, including some arrangements of the much talked of 
stringer backing — (see plan, p. 187.) The structure is perhaps capable 
of furnishing more useful practical results than those which were derived 
from it if the experiments be otherwise conducted; and we trust that 
before we have done with this shield, it will have furnished us with some 
data for our future guidance equivalent in value to the cost of its erection. 
But this casemate by no means embodies the most promising applications 
of armour, and other typical constructions will have to be experimented 
upon before the Bubj'ect can be regarded as even approximately exhausted 
And especially do we desire to see trial made of a wood or compound 
backing ; and of a system of intermediate compound backing, such as has, 
we understand, been proposed by Mr. Chalmers. 

But we must now turn to another side of the subj'ect altogether. Large 
questions are apt, in the course of popular discussion, to assume cramped, 
artificial limits, and to present an appearance not otherwise than 
deceptive. Like the figures on the zoetrope, their infinite varieties and 
the dements of which they are made up, become merged by constant 
repetition into one unvarying representation, which dances before the 
public eye with an appearance of reality and completeness which, to men 
looking at it idly or with no special knowledge, is well calculated to 
mislead. People thus get to know a subj'ect by a sign rather than com- 
prehensively. They take the initial letter, or one syllable, for the whole 
word ; until in time they are left with something incomplete and fractional 
to do duty for the whole. To many, perhaps to most persons, the question 
of coast defence is so continually recurring in the guise of an iron shield, 
or an iron fort, that they cease to distinguish, if indeed they ever recognized, 
its other numerous phases, or to understand that the iron fort or shield is 
one feature only of a great system. For, after all, the shield or fort is a 
contrivance merely for obtaining protection, and holds very much the same 
position with regard to a complete system of defence that was held 
centuries back by the body- armour and shields with which men oncumbered 
themselves for their better security. The soldier then did not consider 
that everything was comprehended in the stoutness or excellence of his 
armour. To be an effective fighting man, to be something a little better 
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than a helpless tortoise with a thick shell, or a rhinoceros with a thick 
hide, he required to look to his weapons, to his agility, and proficiency in 
the nse of them, and to consider himself in relation to his comrades and 
their plans of battle, and as forming a unit in a chain of defenoe or attack. 
His armour had to be designed with reference to these things— with 
reference’ to the facilities which it afforded him for using his arms and his 
legs, of retaining his place in the ranks, of exerting at once that individual 
gallantry and that sort of fractional prowess which it is given to one man 
acting among many to exert. The man’s armour was required therefore 
not merely to fit him as an individual, but to fit into its proper place in 
the system or chain of defence of which its wearer formed one of the links, 
of which itself was one of the rivets. These considerations have a beating 
upon the question of iron forts, and upon the larger question of coast 
defenco. They suggest that the fact is not a thing to be considered solely 
by and for itself, but in reference and subordination to a variety of 
other conditions. They suggest that a particular application or weight of 
iron may misfit a position exactly as a suit of chain armour may have been too 
large or too small or too heavy for a particular Boldier. Each position needs 
to be carefully measured for its armour as the soldier of old was measured 
for his helmet or his breast-plate, and as sportsmen, nowadays, measure 
the length or bend of their gun-stock. As the suit to be supplied had to 
be made with reference to the soldier’s strength and physique, with 
reference to the part which he was required to perform in the battle, with 
reference, finally, to the length of his purse, bo now, a casemate may be 
unnecessarily and extravagantly strong for a position, or the structure may 
needlessly be costly, or it may be unsuited to the part which the position 
to be defended would be required to fulfil in repelling an attack. There- 
fore must the construction of each fort be considered on its separate merits, 
and not with reference to some ideal universal standard of strength, or to 
one unvaiying pattern. 

But the analogy is instructive also if we apply it otherwise. The 
armourer's craft does no more now than in the early days comprise the 
whole science of defence. And in some positions now, as then, it may be 
desirable not to make use of armour at all. The money which would have 
to be expended on iron forts may, under many circumstances, be far more 
profitably applied in other directions. Therefore, in working out the sub- 
ject of coast defences, it is of the highest importance not to concentrate 
our attention too exclusively upon the iron fort side of it. Happily, what- 
ever the public may have done, our engineers and military officials do not 
appear to have fallen into this error ; and their attention is at present 
directed to two subjects of great importance in connection with the defence 
of our shores. * One of these subjects is the possible employment of earth- 
works in place of iron, in certain positions ; the other is As perfecting of 
a system of marine obstructions. 

The importance of employing earth or sand, in preference to iron, as a 
material for fortifications is to be measured not merely by the economy 
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which, in many positions, such a change would effect, hut by the greater 
efficiency of the earth parapet wherever practicable. On this last point, 
Colonel von Scheliha, in his work on Coast Defend, gives ns, as the results 
of the late American experience, some valuable information. Among his 
general deductions he includes the following : “ All officers of the navy, 
and of the corps of engineers, who, during the American war, had oppor- 
tunities for gaining practical experience in the attack on, and defence of, 
positions along the coast, no matter on which side they gained this 
experience, agree that sand or earth k the cheapest and best material that 
eould bo used in the construction of batteries.'’* Colonel von Scheliha 
supports this very decided statement by reference to a number of engage- 
ments during the American war, among which, the defence of Vicksburg, 
and of Forts Wagner and Fisher, stand conspicuous. But the use of 
earth-works for coast defonce is sometimes attended with serious difficulties. 
In the first place, when the forts have to be erected on shoals, on artificial 
sea foundations, in the centre of a harbour, or sea-way, or on narrow strips 
of land, — wherever, indeed, expensive foundations have to be oreoted, or 
space has to be narrowly considered, earthem parapets become, if not 
inadmksible, at least undesirable and disproportionately expensive. The 
site of the Plymouth breakwater fort k an example of this sort opposition ; 
and in such sites iron must still be used. But elsewhere, where space and 
foundations, and similar considerations do not come into play, the mind 
almost instinctively reverts to earthworks as the best material for fortifica- 
tions. Itk a material against which guns may cannonade for weeks, or for 
months, as at Sebastopol ; and a night’s diligence will repair all the injury. 
How comes it, then, that earthworks have lately been elbowed so uncere- 
moniously out of fashion, and their places usurped by walls of iron ? The 
answer k not far to seek. A parapet, whether of earth or sand, iron or 
masonry, of what material Boever it be made, must be furnished with some 
means for the guns to fire out of or over. The commonest means is the 
embrasure, — a hole, a ready-made breach in the parapet, through which 
the gun may fire. But embrasures are, admittedly, so many points of 
weakness and exposure. They invite attack, and draw fire. They are 
peculiarly liable to injury, by the concusaive effects of their own gunf, the 
destructive effeots of the guns of the enemy, and even by the mere stress 
of weather. Moreover, they largely limit the effective power of the guns 
which it k intended to employ, by diminishing their lateral range, and 
restricting it to the angle defined by the splay of the embrasure — a point 
in the construction which, in its tom, is governed by considerations of 
strength. Consequently, in theso days of rifled guns, with their great 
accuracy, penetration, and range, it has come to be regarded an established 
necessity to employ iron at the embrasures in the form of a shield — the 
Gibraltar shield, , for example, — by which some of the more salient 
evils of an embrasure in earth may be avoided. Indeed, the dm pie 
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revetted embrasure may be regarded as a thing of the past for permanent 
works of importance, and, in its plane, has become established an iron 
embrasure of one sort or another. That is one way of firing from behind 
oarthem parapets. Another is the system of barbette batteries, in which 
the gun is placed in such a position that it is able to fire over the parapet. 
By this arrangement the protection afforded to the guns and gunners is 
obviously less complete than when the guns are plaoed m embrasure . But, 
on the other hand, the advantages of the barbette battery are considerable. 
Guns so placed possess a perfectly unrestricted lateral range, and one gun 
will .thus represent three or four firing through embrasures. Iron is not 
necessary. The continuity of defence is preserved. The* necessity for 
repair becomes less frequent. But the protection, as we have said, is 
less ; and in view of the increased powers of rifled-artillery fire the simple 
barbette battezy is generally regarded as having become nowadays a 
practical impossibility. On this point, again, Colonel von Scheliha speaks 
vciy plainly : “ Guns mounted en barbette he 'tells us, “ may be silenced 
by an inferior number of guns brought against them.”* More passages to 
the same effect occur in this work, and reference is made to more than 
one action which seems practically to prove a case which might almost be 
accepted as proven on theoretical considerations alone. In very elevated 
positions, where they are of less easy application, barbette batteries 
may still perhaps be occasionally employed, but they will no longer be 
advocated for extensive general use by intelligent engineers. 

The choice between embrasures and barbettes is thus a choice between 
greater exponso and greater protection on the one hand, and increased 
lateral play, or gun-power, with reduced protection, on the other. 

Then we come to a sort of compromise between the two, in the shape 
of the turret, which may be regarded as a moveable embrasure facing in 
whatever direction may be deBired. But the turret, although it thus gives 
us the free lateral range and fully developed power of the barbette gun, 
exhibits the defects of the fixed shield or embrasure in a modified degree. 
It possesses also disadvantages peculiar to itself. The labour entailed in 
causing a turret to revolve jafter each shot is fired from it ; its liability, 
however reduced by ingenious mechanical contrivances, to get out of 
order ; its exposure to the impact of hostile shot ; the inconvenience due 
to fighting in an exceedingly narrow casemate ; and, finally, its prodigious 
cost, f all render a turret for land defenoe a contrivance to be adopted only 
in positions of first-rate importance, and where no other defence will 
usefully serve. 

These are all so many systems of local defenoe ; but through them all 
wo scarcely see a clue to the practical employment for permanent works 


* Coast Defence, p. 44. 

t The cost of atorret complete for two gone wu estimated by Colonel Jervoii, 
in his recent lecture at the Royal United Service Institution, at from S0,000& to 
25,00Qf. 
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of coast defence of that material which is pronounced on good authority, 
and which is recommended by common sense, as at once “ the cheapest 
and the best which can be used in the construction of batteries." 

At this point, however, wo find ourselves face to face with an exceed- 
ingly ingenious and important invention, for mounting guns in such a way 
as to preserve tho advantages of the barbette battery and to eliminate 
its defects. Captain Moncrieff, of tho Edinburgh Militia Artillery, has 
succeeded in devising a plan by which the gun shall, like the rifleman, 
rise up above the parapet to fire, and retire behind it to load. A rifleman 
is, in fact, in this souse always and never en barbette. He unconsciously 
possesses all the advantages of a barbette battery without its defects — for 
the main defect of the systom, exposure, is exhibited in hiB case, if he 
understand his craft, only for so short a time as to be practically inappre- 
ciable. The method of the rifleman possesses another great advantage. 
His appearance is unexpected. His enemy never knows where to look for 
him until he appears — and disappears, like the contending parties in an 
“ Alabama duel." And what the rifleman does naturally and instinctively, 
that Captain Moncrieff has succeeded in doing for his gun. He has done 
this in a very ingenious, scientific manner. He develops no now force, 
but Bimply utilizes a very old one. Where the rifleman brings hift -muscles 
into play, Captain Moncrieff usos tho forco of recoil. This force has 
hitherto been an inconvenient and disagreoable one to deal with. It has 
been regarded as a force to bo absorbed or controlled somehow, and it is 
often absorbed or controlled with considerable difficulty. Instead of simply 
absorbing it to no useful purpose, Captain Moncrieff applies it usefully. 
He turns a brute force into a docile and valuable ally. Ho coaxes it into 
doing three things : First, it muBt lower the gun behind the parapet after 
firing ; secondly, it must raise the gun after loading to the firing position ; 
thirdly, it must perform these services quietly, good-temperedly, with no 
convulsive, violent action, but with due subordination to control. That, 
on the face of it, is a good deal to get out of the artilleryman's old enemy, 
recoil. But that it is to be done has been demonstrated lately by 
two very successful experiments at Woolwich, with a 6$ -ton 7-inch 
rifled gun, firing charges from 14 to 22 lbs. ; in every instance without 
any noteworthy hitch or failure. A very few words added to the accom- 
panying representations of this most ingenious contrivance will sufficiently 
describe it. The gun is mounted on a small iron carriage, which rests upon a 
pair of curved iron “ elevators," or rockers, as we may call them more 
familiarly. Upon these rockers the gun is raised above the parapet or 
lowered behind it (see drawing). A counterweight placed between the 
forepart of the rockers rather more than balances the gun, which is 
continually in a condition of nearly stable equilibrium, whether elevated or 
depressed. After firing, the action of recoil serves to break the balance, 
by overcoming the counterweight, and down goes the gun, and up goes 
the counterweight. After loading, the counterweight (on the release of a 
pawle) raises the gun again into its firing position. The recoil cf the 
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gun and camago is regulated by the curve of the elevators. After load- 
ing, the elevation of the gun is regulated either by a friction-band, or, as 
now proposed, by a system of simple tackle. Between the movements 
the condition of equilibrium & maintained by the pawle. In this way, if 
so general and untechnical a description may pass, Captain Moncrieff 
workB out his problem ; and in so winking it out he obtains incidentally 
and subordinate^ other advantages pt too mean importance. Labour is 
economized. The horizontal and de st r ucti ve strain due to recoil is also 
disposed of. This laBt advantage permits of the gun and carriage being 
mounted on rails and run along, if desired, behind the parapet, to make 
its appearance at uncertain points ; or the gun may be placed in a gun- 
pit, the parapet in this instance being the natural feature of the ground ; 
or a battery may be formed behind any available undulation, and without 
the expensive foundations required where a severe horizontal strain, duo 
to reeoil, has to be considered/ 

fftbm any one of these pottts of view the system has thegreat merit 
of ftfgtietiftfog the gun unexpectedly, for a short Space of time only, and 
of dxpbsing the smallest posfflUf Object and but a single man * to" hostilo 
fire. Either the parapet may be no parapet at aH, or by the railway 
arrangement the gun may be made to travel along a regular ^parapet 
of earth, half sunken, if desired, or of natural formation where avail- 
able. And in any case the enemy will have no notice or possiblo 
indication of the point of its probable appearance. For a smooth-seeming, 
friendly piece of ground, thus to become a very hornet’s nest of formidable 
guns, popping up or over, hero and there, must provo a serious embar- 
rassment to any foe. Again, the system presents the advantages of great 
economy. Its economy is not, of course, to be measured with reference 
to tho cost of an ordinary gun-carriage, although, even otf such a com- 
parison, the* Monerieff ’battery would, we beQtme, he fcund no more 
expensive than a nraude-pivotmg carriage. But itsoest is to be set ngainBt 
the cost of another carriage plus that of an iron shield, or of an iron 
cupola. It is not a gfin-fearriage merely, but is system of battery in itself. 
Altogether the invention ’pttnUises to p&sess important applications in 
connection witbcoMtdefeftce. ftWiH undergo sMMftaustivo trials at 
Shocbutyness rbuHfr e p rintf p fo ? send in great partNhe mechanical details, 
we regards Bfc nfipbrtance has been so for recognized that 

already the erertfofi of certain iftfor forts has beta enspsnded, in view of 
the possible application in these fftM&is-dt the Moncrieff battery. But 
the Mooerteff battety can be applied' in those p o ti t i ott S ’Vfhere earth- 
works become practicable or desirable ; and this, as we havwmeplained, is 
not everywhere. So that this invention, valuable as it is 
can rt the^bebt founish only one wystmio f ooast 

defence, and, th* bon fort dement, includes a complete 

solution of it. * 

• By tho me of an ingenious reflecting sight, Captain MoncrlcfT gets rid of tho 
exposure of oren a single man. 
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The last subject which we have reserved for consideration is one of 
very great and daily growing importance — the subject of marine obstruc- 
tions. These form a belt or circle of defences, external to those which we 
have been discussing, and certainly no less necessary. Obstructions may 
serve one of two purposes. They may, as their name implies, bo obstruc- 
tions only, means of hampering, retarding, or even, under exceptionally 
favourable conditions, of altogether preventing the passage of a hostilo ship 
or floot — impediments more or Iobs effective? ; or they may be in themselves 
destructive agents, capable of inflicting damage, more or less serious, upon 
the vessels which come within the sphere of their action. The first sort 
are generally included under the term Passivo — the latter under the term 
Active Obstructions. 

Passive Obstructions admit of further subdivision — into Fixed and 
Floating Obstructions. Of the first class aro sunken ships (as UBod at 
Sebastopol, and the most costly sort of all), piles, stakos, rocks, marine 
chevaux-de-frisc, dams, and generally whatever impediments would servo 
to diminish or close a sea-way or a river passage. Obviously, fixed 
obstructions are generally inapplicable in very deep ehannels where 
the vessels could sail over thorn, and they are generally costly and 
moro or less tedious to produce. A more salient objection, howover, 
presents itself in the fact that whatever impediments they oppose to 
the passage by an enemy’B floet, will form so many impediments to the 
navigation of tlio watore by friendly vessels — impediments, too, which 
may not easily be removed when the occasion for their employment has 
passed awuy. 

Floating obstructions are of various sorts, such as stout nets, ropes, 
cables, rafts, ships chained together, booms, and whatever will oppose an 
inert mass to the passage of a vessel, and which a vessel cannot easily 
over-ride or break through. Of obstructions of this class a well-constructed, 
flexible boom of spars and ropes is perhaps the best. A boom of this S&rt 
may be made not only flexible enough to resist the first pressuro of an 
opposing vessel, but will oppose a gradually increasing resistance, due to 
the mass of water behind it. The boom would bo attached to moorings — 
floating, or, at least, yielding moorings being the best — and its ends, if 
posable, should be under the control of tho defenders on shore. Of course 
a second boom behind the first makes the protection still more complete. 
And for the protection of the boom itself, with a view to enabling it to 
fulfil its functions, which really are less those of completely and finally 
closing a channel without reference to other means of defence, than of 
keeping a vessel under fire of the defending batteries, the boom should be 
placed within the effective range of the defending guns. 

That isnpedtinefcts of these descriptions, judiciously constructed and 
disposed, would often prove exoeodingly valuable — nay, that they are of 
almost indispensable importance — cannot be doubted. Colonel von ScheHha, 
to whose interesting work we are largely indebted, lays down on this point 
two axioms : — First : 41 No forts now built can keep out a large floet 
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unless the channel is obstructed.”* Second : “No fleet can force a passage 
if kept under fire by obstructions.” And again, “In no single instance 
during the North American war did a naval attack succeed when the 
channel had boon obstructed, and in no single instance did it foil when the 
channel had remained open.” t 

The other class of obstructions, which we have designated Active 
Obstructions, is more familiarly known under tho name of Torpedoes. A 
torpedo is merely a submarine mine, so called, we believe, from the 
electrical fish which delivers its shocks under water. Torpedoes are a 
more important element in coast defence than simplo passive obstructions. 
They do that to the unarmed bottom of a ship which artillerists strive by 
moans of shell to do through the armour-clad sides. They may, indeod, 
bo regarded as huge and terribly destructive shells, directed against a 
vessel’s most vulnerable part. We say “ directed against” advisedly, for 
torpedoes may be actively as well as passively employed. The most 
common impression of a torpedo is a submerged mine, which explodes 
when a vessel pasBCB over or comes into contact with it — a defensive ft^ent 
moroly. But a torpedo may also be made an attacking agent. It may bo 
fixed to a small vessel, at a short distance from it, and thuB driveg against 
tho hostile ship ; or it may be allowed to drift, or bo towed across tho 
vessels path ; or it may be projected by machinoiy, or even, possibly, 
from some piece of ordnance. Those applications, although (with the 
exception, perhaps of the last) proved to be practicable, aro more 
hazardous than the ordinary one of mooring the torpedo in a fixed position 
in the channel of approach, and allowing it to be discharged in the contact 
of the vessel by some mechanical agency, or on the vessel’s noar approach, 
by some electrical agency. Mechanical torpedoes appear to have been 
used, on rare occasions, for more than two centuries. They wore employed 
also by the Russians, though with littlo effect, for the defence of Cron- 
stadt, and there aro many instances of their use during the American war. 
It is evident that the mechanical agoncics available for this purposo aro 
almost infinite. They may be percussive, frictional or concussivo, or on a 
clock-work Bystem. Dotonating compositions, acids, or regularly burning 
match may be used in various dispositions. But these torpedoes ore all 
open to much the same objections as apply to fixed obstructions — that 
once in position they close the navigation alike to friend and foe, and that 
there is some danger attending their use and manipulation. But in certain 
positions they would be useful, as on foreign stations or at isolated points, 
where torpodoes might have to be extemporised on an emergency, or as 
drifting torpedoes ; and they ore unlikely, therefore, ever to pass entirely 
out of use. 

But the electrical torpedo is, without doubt, tho highest development 

* This statement is a quotation from a report of Admiral Porter’s, and refers to 
forts less powerful than those which we propose to employ. It admits, therefore, of 
■one qualification. 

f Chaff Dtfmce, pp. 47, 1S4, 178. 
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of marine obstructive defence. It presents at once an engine of war 
awfully destructive to an enemy, absolutely harmless to its employers, and 
under ready control. The Russians wore the first, from all accounts, to 
use electrical torpedoes (in 1855) ; but the advance of scientific knowledge 
suggests ‘ maiiy and great improvements on the system then employed. 
Indeed, the difficulty is now rather to select from among the many plans 
which present thomsclvos for applying electricity in one form or another, 
than in finding a suitable application. And when the precise agent, 
whether frictional, voltaic or magnetic electricity, and the precise means 
of applying it have been determined, there remains the choice between 
contact-exploding torpedoes and torpedoes to bo fired by operators on 
shore. 

An important consideration in connection with torpodoos is the nature 
of explosive material to bo used for charging them. Everything thus for 
seems to point to the employment of gun-cotton. Bulk for bulk, com- 
pressed gun-cotton is at least four times as powerful as gunpowder. The 
more rapid combustion of gun-cotton presents an advantage also, as 
rendering unnecessary so great a strength of case to resist the initial 
pressure ; and both the dimensions and weight of a gun-cotton torpedo to 
produce equal effects with one charged with gunpowder may thus be greatly 
reduced. It is possible that further researches may result in the produc- 
tion of an even more powerful agent than gun-cotton, and one which may 
be as safely and easily employed. 

These considerations are very far from exhausting the subject, which 
branches off into innumerable details connected with the precise size and 
strength of the torpedo case ; the depth to which it should be submerged ; 
tho manner in which it should be moored ; the proximity of one torpedo to 
the other ; tho order of their arrangement ; and the particular positions in 
which they may be most effectively employed. But they will Serve at 
least to show how large a subject is opened out for investigation. The 
American war furnishes many interesting examples of the terrible effects 
of torpedoes, among which the destruction of the Tccumscli is one of the 
most striking. Tho moral effect of these agents cannot be so easily 
estimated ; but it is doubtless very great indeed. 

Our observations would bo fatally incomplete were wo to stop here. 
Fortunately wo ore able to add, that tho whole subject of floating obstruc- 
tions and submarine mines has iu this country occupied the attention of 
a special committee for noarly five years. This committee was appointed by 
Lord do Grey in 1868, at the instigation, we beliove, of Colonel Jervois, to 
whom every credit is duo on this account. Their report has not been 
made public, but it is understood that they have been engaged in tho 
systematic investigation of the whole subject, and have elaborated a schcmo 
of marine obstructive defence down to its minutest details. The engineers 
at Chatham, and the navy at Plymouth and Portsmouth, are now regularly 
instructed in the theory and practical application of the Bubject, so that we 
need be under no anxiety as to our position with regard to this important 
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dement of ooast defence. Bat because obstructions and torpedoes are so 
important we most not ran away with the idea that they- are to enpereede 
forts, or ships, or artillery power. This can never bo. As auxiliary agents 
they are material, we may 6ay indispensable, features in a complete system 
of coast defences. In certain positions also thoy may stand by thomselvos, — 
as in shallow beaches, in narrow channels, in rivers, and at points where 
forts and other means of defence do not exist. But permanent works of 
defenco will still be necessary in important positions. The effect of a 
torpedo is at best, or at worst, exceedingly local and limited, and no 
torpedo can act more than once. They are, we ropoat, and mast ever 
remain auxiliary agents merely ; but auxiliary agents of so necessary a 
character that England, least of all countries, can afford to dispense with 
them, or to overlook their most perfect and wholesale application. 

And now, having discussed the subject at a length which we fear may 
prove tedious, we are only too conscious how incomplete are our remarks. 
We have merely, after all, cast a stone into the water and noted some of 
the circles which it creates. And not only have we merely skimmed the 
surface of the subject and avoided its depths, but we havo noted only a 
few of the circles which enclose the immediate centre of the discussion. 
We have dealt with coast defenco only in its local aspect, and coast defenco 
may exist without any local application at all. It may bo effected by means 
either of a coasting or harbour ficot of iron-clad floating batteries, or by a 
blockading fleet, which will parry or paralyse the blow by keeping tho 
hostile sword sheathed in itB scabbard. In this last way did we paralyso 
the Black Sea fleet at Sebastopol. A complete systom, however, of coast 
defence comprises all these things,— the sea fleet, the coast fleet, tho 
harbour and coast obstructions, the iron forts, the guns to defend them 
and men to work the guns. And when we speak of a system of coast 
defence, such as befits a first-rate sea-girt power like England, we include 
not one ring of defence, but many — a series of concentric circles of pro- 
tection, within which and behind all our walls and guns and armour reBts 
the great heart of the people, whose motto is, “ Defence, not Deflanoe." 
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Search. 

T was a long journey, posting in 
winter along bad roads, and sleep- 
ing at inns cold and unfrequented 
at that time of the year. Mrs. 
Ayscough had given no reason for 
their journey to the Blounts, but 
had only proposed a visit on their 
way south. 

“ We had better not take the 
boy home at onoo ; we cannot tell 
what he may be like even if he is 
alive," said the more prudent 
wife in answer to her husband’s 
innumerable plans for the disposal 
of “the urchin/' ftB he constantly 
called him ; always treating him in 
his thoughts as a sort of chattel, 
a possession belonging to himself 
to be done to according to his 
will. Millicent sighed aft she heard 
him : there had boon sad passages in her past lifb between Rupert, the 
self-willed heir, and his equally obstinate father. 

Hr. Ayscough had worked himself up to a state of talkative hope, such 
as distressed her exceedingly. How should she take this unknown lad 
into her heart to supplant the loved ones of the past ? The squire thought 
only of taking him into the estate, which was far easier. 

They had reached their last stage : the oountiy roads lay through large 
fields, and even on this, pre-eminently called the 'London road, from the 
county town, it was not laned in or fenoed off ; apparently as each piece 
had been redeemed from the waste, the fence was run across the public 
way with a gate, which gave one an idea of the utter valuelessness ef time 
in the days when such arrangement was possible. They drove on through 
one lonely field after another — cold, blank, flat, and uninteresting on that 
cheerless winter's day. “ Another gate 1 " said Mr. Ayscough, impatiently. 
“ I declare it's the fourteenth I’ve counted since we changed hones ! M 
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Bat this timo thero was scarcely any panse ; a tall lad, with a long 
pole shod with iron OYer his shoulder, opened it almost before the horses 
had palled np. 

44 1 should like to have stopped and spoken to that young fellow," said 
Mrs. Ayseough, nervously, and looking anxiously out of the window, as 
they drove on again. 44 The village may be anywhere in this neighbour- 
hood, and he might havo known something."' 

44 1 never heard anything so absurd," cried hor husband irritably, with 
a man’s horror at delay, and at 44 stopping the carriage," even for the voxy 
object on which they were bent. 44 1 do believe you’d speak to eveiy 
man, woman, and child we met in the road. I should like to know when 
you expect to get to Hartley at that rate, making inquiries and sotting 
everybody on the look-out ? I shouldn’t wonder if you took that tall big 
man for the child," he added, with an uneasy laugh. 

44 He wasn’t a big man, dear," she answered gently. 44 You hardly 
saw him on your side the carriage. And, Rupert," she added, in a low 
voice, 44 you remember the boy must be nineteen if he’s alive at all." 

They were both silent, and the carriage rolled on ; the fields were 
perfectly solitary, neither man nor beast was to bo seen as fee grey 
evening fell, raw, cold, and wretched. 

44 1 half wish we’d stopped and spoken to that young Mow after all," 
muttered Mr. Ayseough, when they had gone on a couple of miles and it 
was too late ; but the idea had taken possession of his mind, slow to 
receive, tenacious to retain, as so often happens, and he stopped the 
carriage. 

44 Do yon know whether there’s a place called Avonhoe anywhere 
near hero ?" said he to the postboy. 

44 Avonhoe ? " repeated the man doubtfully. 44 Oh, ay, it’s only a few 
cottages, not a place at all. It was to the loft as we camo along, maybe 
a matter of two milos back, up away from the road a milo or more from 
the last gate." 

Mrs. Ayseough avoided looking at her husband, and tho carriage 
drove on. 

It was dark as the old yellow chariot turned in at tho Hartley lodges. 
Mrs. Ayscough’s heart died within her as she sadly and silently drew near 
tho end of her journey. Her thoughts went back to the old, old times, so 
vividly that the years between seemed lost to her : to tho time when she had 
been a young beauty and a sort of heiress, and Sir John Blount 44 despe- 
rately " (as it was called then) in love with her. And then his riding forty 
miles to meet her at a ball, and his look when he heard his fate, came back 
to her. He was a little insignificant-looking man, sensible and good, 
bat not brilliant ; and Millicent went ovor the roasons in her own mind 
against him as if it had been yesterday, and tho why and tho wherefore 
she had preferred the handsomo young Rupert AyBcough, with half the 
fortune and position, and suspected of 44 a temper." But it was not this 
which made her sigh — she loved her husband, temper or no temper; bat 
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when she compaAd the triumphant confidence and sunny belief in life 
and what it must infallibly bring with it, of the beauty of nineteen, it was 
almost with a sigh of pity that she murmured to herself of herself 
under her breath, “ poor child ! ” as if it had been of some one else. 

She had never been to the Grange since : with her beautiful children, 
full of hope and happiness, she had spent a few days there on their way 
north ; and her heart sank as the hall doors flew open, the wholo chorus of 
dogs saluting thorn within and without the house, from 44 Mr. Charles' " 
Skye terrier to the great mastiff in the stable-yard. Stunned by the noise 
and dazzled by tho light, she almost stumbled through the old hall, where 
Lady Blount's loud rccoption of them, with the wonderful talent she 
possessed for rubbing all textures the wrong way, made her gnost's entrance 
a painful ordeal. 

44 How long it is since you have been here I ” she began, meaning to 
bo kind ; 44 not since you brought the children. I remomber so well how 
naughty Rupert was that time ; he broke a jug before he'd been an hour 
in the houso.” Mrs. Ayscough winced at the unnecessaiy reminiscence 
of poor Rupert's early crimos against the crockeiy, and turned away a 
little. 44 You're wonderfully alterod to bo sure,” her hostess went on. 
44 1 don't think I should havo known you if I'd met you in the road, and 
I daresay you’d Bay the same of me. Here's Charles, you see, stout 
and hearty, as all my children are, thank God.” 

44 1 suppose thore is a good deal more snow up north than we've had 
here. You must have had but a cold journey, I'm afraid. You look a 
good deal knocked up,” said Sir John, kindly, after a few minutes, and 
Milliccnt was only too thankful to accept the excuse and escape upstairs as 
soon as sho could. Lady Blount, never tired, never sorry, was a little 
annoyed ; perhaps her temper was not improved by Sir John’s exclama- 
tion as thoy came down from escorting their guests. 44 What a very 
interesting-looking woman Millicent Ayscough is still,” said he, as ho 
took up his candle to dress. 

Lady Blount knew of that littlo passage in her husband's past, and 
still resented any admiration of her predecessor in his love as a crime 
of lose conjugality. Millicent’ b tall slender figure in its deep mourning, her 
slow graceful movements, sweet voice, and gentle manner, were as great 
a contrast os could be- found to Lady Blount's fussy ways, stout 
proportions, and comfortable big face; and naturally she preferred 
herself. 

44 Upon my word it's shocking to seo her give way so. I really must 
speak my mind to her about it,” said the lady rather acrimoniously. 

44 1 have not the least doubt you will, my dear,” said her lord, but 
only to himBolf ; thero was a terribly significant nod which ho knew too 
well, and he did not utter his thought, for he was a quiot man. 

The right to lecture Lady Blount considered the most valuable part of 
the rights of relationship (though Bhe by no means confined it within those 
limits). And yet she was a good woman, and anxious to be kind and to 
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do good after her own fashion ; bat then human nature is perverse, and 
likes to have the good done to it after the mannor it itself thinks 
good. 

Dinner was some protection even from Lady Blount. 

44 I'm so glad you’ve got away from that solitaxy house of yours, 
Millicent. It's a very fine country, I daresay, but it's so cold and so far 
away, I always wondered how you could live there, and it must be ton 
times worse now." 

Sir John struck in to the rescue. “ I hope you'd no trouble about 
horses on your road? I wrote about them for your last two stages. 
There's no knowing how long we shall have horses at all, if these 
railroads succeed." 

“ We saw the ford coach come in and change horses before wo 

left the main road," answered Mr. Ayscough across the table, “ and 
I don't believe they were two minutes about it. It's a gallant sight ! 
How it did remind me of the glories of old college days, when we used 
to drive that stage. They go faster than in our day though. I never 
should have been allowed to bring the team in at that pace round the 
sharp corner by the bridge ; I'm sure they were more than three parts 
over. If it hadn’t been for a fat woman on the ofl-sido who kept them 
straight, there’d have been an overturn as sure as fate." 

“You know the coachman's account of the passengers’ chances in 
oversetting. 4 Some on 'urn lumps 'urn, but for my part mostly I spreads 
’um,’ " said Charles. 

“We pay for our pace,” said Sir John, dolefully. “I was at the 
4 Bull and Mouth,’ last October, to inquire for compensation to a poor 
maid of ours in a coach accident. 4 What accident, sir ? ' said they. 

4 Why, it waB on ThnrBday night.' 4 There were five accidents on Thursday 
night, sir.’ " 

44 George caught his death by going outside the coach from London to 
York, didn't he, Millicent ? Those young men are so foolish," put in 
Lady Blount, with her usual talent for dragging in unpleasant topics. 

44 Well, at all events they're safer than these new-fangled railroads. 
I wouldn’t go on one of them for the King’s crown. Did yo see that 
excellent article in the Quarterly showing what folly they are ? They 
won't go safely above five miles. an hour, and the canals will beat 'em. 
That Stephenson must be a perfect ass," said old Ayscough. 

44 But," said Charles hesitatingly, before the 44 wisdom of his ancestors," 
44 he has made the train go already seventeen miles an hour quite safely ; 
it was in the paper yesterday, and they can’t be much more dangerouB 
than the coaches." 

44 Then they'll ruin the breed of horses, — that’s what they'll do if they 
succeed," cried Mr. Ayscough angrily, 44 and no more oats will be grown. 
We heard there was a rascally fellow at Longeston last week, night after 
night, laying down his chains and his sights, and I don't know what all ; 
but Lord Bewley set all his keepers and men after them, and they kicked 
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over the wretched things and .broke the marks orer and over again. He 
went oat with them himself once and knocked a fellow down who came 
up to him in the dark, mistaking him for one of his mates. He’s saved 
this .county at least. I tell you it’s just a branch of the Birmingham 
Political -Union,” repeated Ayscough, excitedly. 

“ Well, I’m not so sure of that,” replied Sir John, quietly. “ If you 
lived on a clay soil like this, with ruts up to the axle, you’d think we 
might go a bit faster without ruining the British Constitution. How does tho 
new Poor Law work up in your parts ? ” said he, to change tho conversa- 
tion. But tho “ new Poor Law ” was Lady Blount's “ black beast,” and 
the signal for her departure. 

It was not till tho ladies had retired, that Mr. Ayscough began upon 
liis story and his inquiries; while in the drawing-room Millioent was 
explaining, in the fewest possiblo words, to Lady Blount, what was their 
errand. It was said, however, in such a manner that it prevented tho 
discussion and the good advice which she sensitively knew were in storo 
for hor, by tho same instinct which a pigeon has of the approach of a 
hawk, and which she was warding off by eveiy device in her power. 
Having launched Lady Blount at last in a full description of all her 
descendants, Millicent leant back with a sigh of relief and let her thoughts 
wonder to her own sorrows. Her hostess had reached in regular progres- 
sion the account of her fifteenth grandchild — “ as line a baby as ever you 
saw r , and such a pair of legs ” — when she was roused by a dcop sigh from 
her patient listener, and it suddenly struck even her obtusenesB that the 
description of unknown and irrelevant babies was not exactly the topic 
most likely to cheer the childless mother. But tho perception only modo 
her angry with her interlocutor, not with her own immaculate self. With 
such characters the “ I” cannot be wrong. “ Je ne vois que moi qui aye 
toujours raison,” as the Duchosse do Maine once seriously declared, and 
it is thoir honest belief. Even when they see that there has been a 
mistake, as it cannot, even by the clearest evidence, be the infallible “ I " 
who has erred, they visit it heavily on the other side. 

Accordingly tho long averted hailstorm came down at last : “ Really, 
Millicent, I must say that the manner in which you give way, tho want of 
exertion on your part — •” 

Poor Mrs. Ayscough looked pitifully round for help from gods or men ; 
the persons with feeling have no chance in such encounters, their very 
delicacy prevents their making the retort or the allusion which would 
silence their adversary. Luckily, rescue arrived from the dining-room. Sir 
John was not a demonstrative man, but he was a very feeling one : his pity 
had stirred towards his old love, and he knew the sledge-hammer of his 
wife's tongue ; so that after poor Ayscough’s pride of race and aching 
longing for a descendant on whom to rest his plans, had been tumbled 
out rather incoherently, and Charles had told the little that he knew 
about the boy at Avonhoe, the kindly old squire rose a long half hour 
before his usual time. 
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“ If you've had wine enough now, Ayscough, shall we go and interrupt 
the ladies?" 

Lady Blount was a good deal vexed at being thus again baulked of her 
lecture ; no wonder that so much bottled wisdom unused made her a little 
sour, and she grew more rude, or as she called it 44 true," than over. 

41 What’s that big thing you've got round your neck, Millicent ? " said 
she presently to Mrs. Ayscough, who was playing rather nervously with a 
locket. 44 Oh, it's your children’s hair, is it ? let me look. What splendid 
sapphires ! I didn’t know you could afford such magnificences — let mo 
look at them." 

Mrs. Ayscough undid the velvet, and Charles, a good deal annoyed at 
his mother's rudeness, corriod it to hor. 

44 They were only out of an old thing which I found in a drawer with 
the enamel rubbed off ; the jewellor at York took out the stones and set 
them again for me ; he said they were very fine." • 

44 And so that’s your children's hair ? ” Lady Blount went on, looking 
critically at it through hor eyeglass. 4( I’m sure I thought George’s hod 
been redder — quite carroty I used to think it." 

44 They said the locket had boon givon by the Quocn of Bohemia to the 
Ayscough who served in Prince Rupert’s cavalry,” broke in ^lillicont, 
anxiously grasping at the nearest topic which would keep off the enemy, 
and quite unconscious of her esthetic crime. 

44 A jewel from the Queen of Bohemia ! ’’ cried Charles, who belonged 
to a generation which felt all the enormity. 4 4 We’ve a man near hero 
(Claude Morris, you know, father), who would have given one of the eyes 
out of his hood to see it — that is, before it was broken up. He pulled down 
half the books in the library about a picture here with a lockot in its 
hand that hangs on the great stairs ; ho had discovered her tomb, he said, 
in the old church at Avonhoe, with the jewel in her hand, and wanted to 
make her out. By-the-by, the lady was an Ayscough who had married into 
the Tracy family. By Jove, it would be curious if it were the same 1 ” And 
turning to Mr. Ayscough, who had come up behind his wife’s chair, he 
added, — 41 Claude Morris is the young clergyman at Avonhoe, whom wo 
told you at dinner would be sure to know most about the boy; the 
Pangboumes live in his parish ; indeed, he has told mo about him more 
than once, without, of course, knowing who he was.” 

44 Your mother says that you once saw him, Charles," obsorved Mrs. 
Ayscough, in the lowest possible tone. 

44 A fine tall dark-eyed young fellow he was, I remember, hanging 
over poor Rupert’s body — that day he was flung by Black Bess — his 
father," he muttered to himself. 44 1 was so struck with the likeness." 

44 Will you ride or drivo there to-morrow, Ayscough ? it's a long way 
round for wheels, and at least two mileB from any hard rood ; but if the 
ground serves, Charles can take you across the chaco in little more than 
eight," said good-natured Sir John, who thought his guest would be more 
at his ease on his painful errand with only the younger man. 
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“ m chance the fields. You and I are not so young as we were, 
Blount, but I think I can hold my own yet across country with Master 
Charles, if he isn’t very outrageous ; and I’m much obliged to you. It's a 
generous thing to mount a man in the hunting season." 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Out into tub Would. 

Fob the last few months Rupert had been growing very restless and uneasy : 
he worked away at his books, but they no longor seemed to interest him ; 
reading never could bo for him as with Claude, carried on for reading’s 
sake ; knowledge was only a means for the active work of life for which 
he longed duily more and more. His imagination had taken fire with all 
tho stirring pictures which Claude sot boforo him, — the battles, the sieges, 
the sudden glories, the grand deaths : life was not worth having to him if 
he was to plod on in this aimless narrow circle ; he would bo a soldier. 

Unconsciously, Claude had been feeding this fierce longing after action 
by every word which he uttored, by every fresh history, post and present. 
To go far away into the world, and do battle with life, hod become a 
craving in him, to carvo out his own fortunes. 

Ho grew moro and more moody. Mary was puzzled by his shorty 
sharp answers, and meekly tried to follow his thoughts and sympathize with 
them although she could not understand. She had dropped gradually from 
his life ; the difference of age, of tastes, and now of education, were all 
telling against her, and dividing them moro and more. She felt it very 
keenly, poor child, but there was no help for it. The lovo of power was 
strong in Rupert, the imperious nature only kept in check by his reverence 
for Mr. Morris, and which showed itself to evory one else even when he 
cored for them. The consideration for natures different from his own, the 
perception of the feelings of others, would never bo strong in his impotuous, 
absorbed character, and he ofton wounded her sadly. He went on right 
ahead after his object, without looking right or loft, or backwards ; with 
such natures the future is all in all ; and Mary’s heart grew sore and sad 
when she saw how completely the past was dead to him. She had that 
curious passion of self-sacrifice and affoction which one often sees in a 
little girl, utterly thrown away, misunderstood, and neglected by tho great 
boy on whom it is lavished with such ungrudging profusion. 

“ He’ll como back, Mary,” said Claude, one day when ho saw hor small 
wistful face. “ Sometimes our friends go a long way off from us, and wo 
must have pationce and trust, and sometimes they come all right again ; 
but real love's nover wasted, anyhow. ‘.Love them for what they are, 
nor lovo them less, because to thee they are not what they were.' ” 

But he Bpoke to Rupert. 

“ I can't attond to all those little things she wonts me to," said ho, 
with the impatient toss of his head. '* I’ve so much to think of now." 
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41 They’re not little things, if they hurt other people,” answered 
Claude, as he somewhat shook his head. “ You'll give a great deal of 
pain in your life, Rupert, if you don’t take care : you squeeze an orange 
and throw it away. Mary did a great deal for you when nobody else did or 
could or would : you’ve no right to accept affection when it’s of use to 
you, and fling it away when you think you’ve got something better ; 
affection has its duties as well as its rights, remember.” 

It had been a very provoking winter to a large section of the human 
race, viz. boys, in the ono point for which, to their minds, wintor exists at 
all, sliding and skating. It had been very cold and disagreeable ; but the 
wind had prevented the proper amount of ice, or there had been a thaw 
or a snow just at the wrong time ; and all the boys in the Midland and 
Southern counties had considered this as a personal insult inflicted on 
them by the weather, and had evidently thought it a mean advantage, 
and that the weather ought to be ashamed of itself. 

There was a very large pond belonging to the ancient “pleasance ” of 
the Tracys, much frequented by all the infantry near, and, therefore, 
this weather had been particularly aggravating, and groups of little blue 
noses and red chins had been seen at all odd times looking dully at 
the cross-grained water which would not freeze, or froze to no good 
purpose. 

Even Claude Morris was by no means insensible to the misfortune, and 
had been down most days to try the ice ; but there were veiy deep holes 
known to exist in the pool, and the weeds wore long and thick, and it was 
not a safe place to trifle with. 

He had been trying all the autumn with Ruport’s help to build a flat- 
bottomed sort of punt, the utmost limit of their joint skill. There was a 
great solid old structure, called the “ church barn,” in which they worked 
together, almost as large and old as the ohnrch itself ; and Claude had had 
a rude sort of carpenter’s shop constructed there for some repairs which 
were going on in the church roof. Everything which involves hammering 
and contriving is a supreme delight to man and boy, and in an unheroic 
fashion, as long as it lasted, the work had kept the lad, as Claude intended, 
from more exciting objects ; but the “ ship,” as Avonhoe persisted in calling 
it, was nearly finished, and the carpenter from Sainton was up to complete 
something which they could not manage for themselves. 

“ We’ll go down to the pool and fix a staple and chain where the boat 
can be fastened,” said Claude as they all finished work. 41 See,” added 
he to the lad, pointing to the carpenter, a great friend and ally of his, 
who was going quietly home down the hill before them, 44 that man’s 
strength is like an elephant’s, and his touoh is as delicate and true as it 
is strong. He does Ids work in life with his hands and his head as well 
as it can be done ; he is a skilled artist and an honourable Christian 
man. You won’t do better than that if you go half the wide world 
.over.” 

14 Ah, but he's so patient and so strong ; and* I ain't neither, you 
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know,” answered poor Rupert, with a sort of dim sense of the amount of 
strength and patience required sometimes to live a very quiet life. 

They reached the pool, and fastened their chain to a split ash-tree, 
through which many a sick child had been thrust for cure. The evening 
was bright and dear, and the noise of their hammering sounded sharp 
and almost musical in the frosty air over the wide stretch of dull white 
ice which spread out broad and level at their feet. 

" If this weather will only hold till morning, it'll be safe to bear," said 
Rupert, stepping anxiously down on the polished surface, which shook 
ominously, however, in all directions. 

“ It's dangerous enough now, and not worth while risking," answered 
Claude ; very sagely as to his words, and not at all in his practice, as 
he went on trying its strength until he nearly reached the middle of the pool. 

“ Don’t ye go that way, Mr. Morris,” cried Rupert anxiously after 
him ; “ that’s just where the Hell Hole is : they don't know where it 
doesn't reach to, it's so deep.” And as Mr. Morris turned back towards 
tho shore, he went on — “ It’s where they say Cromwell’s trooper was 
drownded out bathing, and there's a fish, no end of big, lives there in 
among the black mud and weeds. And this tale's true, for Jared saw 
him with his own eyes in broad daylight 1 " 

Claude laughed as he came back again among the flags and reeds. 
“ Oh, that’s where tho hole is; I never knew exactly before; now we’ve 
got the boat, we’ll have a try at the great pike when the summer comes 
back again.” 

It was a beautiful evening, and very still, and he lingered on as the 
shadows fell ; though it was cold, the mere word of the thermometer signi- 
fies little where there iB no wind. Not a dead leaf stirred as they turned 
up the hill once more and stood on a high projecting sort of bastion still 
left of ono of tho ruined terraces of the old house, watching the long level 
lines of red light against the horizon. Tho pine-trees on that side tho 
hill had been mostly cut down, but at the head of the great pool a grove 
of toll elms and abeles still romained, where lived a large and noisy colony 
of rooks : the great flights of black dots were now streaming home in long 
wavy lines and clouds which seemed never to come to an end, and 
circling round and round their home with a great flapping of wings, as 
they settled down noisily for the night'; while the loud “ parliament- 
talk,” the gossip concerning the day’s work, in which they seem to indulge 
before going to bed, rose high. The delicate tracing of the boughs of 
the great trees came out against the dear upper sky, and tho black stems 
stood forth across the crimson and orange light below. 

“ It would be misery to me to think of staying here all my life,” 
groaned Jtupert impatiently, going book as always to his fixed idea, quite 
unmindful of sunsets or rooks. * “ I must go out see -what the world 
is like, and make myself a place in it. 'What should I do when you 
were gone, you know ? It cannot be wrong to go afield and seek one’s 
fortune. I wait to do something," he said, vehemently. • 
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“ 4 Thou earnest not to thy place by aocident ; it was the very place God 
meant for thee,' ” mutterod Claude, almost to himself. 

41 Yes ; but in that ease would any man ever do anything ? ” replied the 
lad, excitedly. “ Is there no choice left in life ? How are herooB ever 
grown ? .All the men ye talk about so went out into the world and fought 
hard for their lives.’' 

“ The world isn’t such a fine place as you fancy, Rupert, and the 
strugglo to live must bo done in dusty places, with mean men too often.” 

“ We're not much like angels here, some of us,” answered the young 
man, bitterly. 

“ No,” said Claude, with a half laugh, looking up at the tall dork 
fellow beside him; who understood him, and flushed up to the oyes. 
“ Besides, surely even Hawkshill is a different place from what it was 
for you, my lad,” he went on. 

Rupert knew that this was truo, and he knew, too, by whoso unobtru- 
sive means the change had come. Ho was a moody fellow in general, 
full of sudden bursts of excited thought and feeling ; but ho looked up 
for a moment with the bright smile that sometimes lighted his face. 
Presently, however, he went on as if thero hod bcon no interruption : “ I 
shouldn’t mind dying like Sir Alexander, * having slain three enemies with 
my own hand at point of pike,’ ” said he, fiercely. “ I wish I’d lived in 
those times when there was a lot more fighting to bo done.” 

“Who aro your enemies, Rupert?” answered Claude, rather sadly. 
“ They’re inside, not out, for most of us. Couldn’t you manage to Btay 
and beat some of them here ? ” 

“ But all the men who have been worth anything have gone away and 
helped themselves ; Columbus wouldn’t have found America with stopping 
at home, nor all those fellows have won India, you know. I don’t mean,” 
said the lad, a little despondingly, “ as I could do much when I do go ; 
but it can’t be wrong .” 

Claude was sorely perplexed. His own tranquil nature had no sym- 
pathy with these ardent longings for action ; it seemed to him liko flinging 
himself into the whirlpool from off the safe shore, yet he could not say that 
it was wrong : he was silent. 

“ After one’s been hard at it, perhaps it’s pleasant to bo still ; but I’m 
not tired yet ; I don’t like being quiet,” said Rupert, passionately. 

As ho spoke Claude looked up. A triangle of wild-fowl, with thoir 
rapid determined flight and a wild weird scream, were passing in a wedge- 
shapo over their heads right on — for up in the higher fields of air where 
ho could not reach — moving by an impulse he could not measure, but 
apparently more certain of their way than the line of cows below returning 
sleepily home through the fields. • 

“‘Each after his kind, and God saw that jt was good.' I won't 
try and keep a wild bird longer in the farmyard,” thought he to himself, 
with a sigh. “ I will write to-morrow,” said he aloud*; “ perhaps Charlos 
Blount would help us. We’ll try for the Engineers, at all events. But 
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you'll hardly get much of ambition, or excitement either, out of the army 
as a private soldier, I'm afraid." 

Bupert looked at him with almost passionate affection. “ If you were 
going to. stay even, it would bo different," he said, in the lowest possible 
tone ; “ but what conld I do here alone ? " 

The small living which Claude was expecting might, it was true, drop 
in at any moment, and he knew that the loneliness woold then be unbear- 
able for the boy. 

44 Well, God go with you, my lad. As well as a flying bird, as a 
beast of burden, you may follow where He leads ; he that saveth his life 
shall lose it," he said, with a smile. “ But mind for those who choose 
their own path and seek their own work it is the more necessary to do 
well the every-day duties that come in their way, the more scrupulously 
indeed, in that they have chosen in higher thingB." 

Claude was not a man of shining ability, but he had that rarest of all 
gifts, the power of sympathising with tastes and feelings which he did not 
share — and even, which is hardest of all, to believe that the right for 
another may lie in a different direction from what he himself would have 
choson — to “ believe all things, to hope all things'; " but it requires very 
true humility to do this, and humility is the most uncommon quality to 
be found in the world. Very earnestly did he pray that night, 44 Show 
mo thy way ’’ — that he might see the right himself, and guide the lad 
in it. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The 41 Hell Hole” in the Great Pool. 

The next morning the whole world was white and brilliant with a hoar-frost, 
the weather had changed in the night, and every twig and bough, every 
dead leaf and evergroen, had alike been crystallized into a beautiful jewel, 
after having been thoroughly wetted by a blanket of fog. Nothing could 
be more lovely than the effect of the whole ; even the little bits of dirty 
mud and dead deformed vegetation were transfigured by the exquisite touch 
of the frost with rare and fanciful devices, the world was covered with an 
intricate labour of delicate tracery, stars and points, and wonderful figures 
and crystals mixing into eacbother with apparent infinite variety, and all 
sparkling in the sunshfc*whieh was destroying them piecemeal as the heat 
increased. 

44 Ain't the world pretty to-day, mother ? " said Mary. 

44 It's as if the furies had been making filigree all night ; how busy 
they must have been,” observed Claude, who came in as she spoke. 

44 It's all one like the iaoe-work as Molly Toby makes" (i,e. wife of 
Tobias, the surname as usual omitted), observed Mrs. Blizard, looking pt 
the branching* White trees of frost on the window-panes* B rather took 
vol. xvm.— *no. 104. 
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away from the charm and the romance, and Mary was silent. As the day 
drew on, however, all the beauty melted and faded away, and the after- 
noon was as dark and miserable as if sunshine and brightness had never 
existed in the world. 

11 Mayn’t I go and see 'um put the ship into the pond, mother ? they 
said ns how they’d finish it to-day,” said Mary, anxiously, who had 
long been watching for that great event. 

“ Law, child, no. It's so slippy and sloppy and slushy along them 
roads, which roads there is none in these ports, and I never sa^r such 
places for mud, not in my born days,” answered Mrs. Blizard energetically. 
“ What have you got to do with ships as ye should go and dirt yourself 
like that, bless you, and me so plagued with the population of the heart, 
as there's like a little bird hopping inside of it, and so attached with the 
headache as ye knows I wants ye badly a’most every minute.” 

And poor Mary was obliged to imagine for hersolf what was going on 
at the pools. 

Claude had been almost as busily interested as Rupert himself in their 
clumsy craft, and they looked at their handiwork that day at the dinner- 
hour (which was generally the lad’s only time for such pastings) with 
nearly equal pride, as they put in the final touches to it in the great 
old “ church bam.” The doors, which were generally wide open, had 
been closed on accoimt of tho cold, and the only light which came in 
was- from an opening high up in the wall, between the great beams of 
the roof, which threw dark shadows in every direction upon all sorts 
of curious lumber : bits of carved wood tom down by ruthless church- 
wardens, an old octagon font broken across, finials, pieces of panelling, 
and all kinds of odds and ends of stone and iron work out of the old 
manor-houBe, which were piled about in very picturesque confusion. 

There was a little red Bpot of fire in the middle, built up with a few 
bricks, over which Rupert stood overlooking the mejting of some pitch, 
the thin blue smoke out of which looked veiy necromantic, when a little 
messenger opened the door and came timidly into the great dark space 
within. 

“ Oh, if you please, sir, Granny have a had a fit of the parallels, an<} 
will you come to her, as may be d’reckly ? ” said the, looking somewhat 
anxiously round her. 

With a doctor five miles away, Claude w^s generally appealed to by his 
parishioners as their bodily as well as spiritual adviser. There was not 
an hour's work at the boat now left to do, andii was with rather a rueful 
countenance that he prepared to go with the child* 

“ What, you're Granny Bathe’s little maid ? fjas she only got you to 
take care of her ? ” said |ie, smiling, as he put on his cbgt. 

“ I’m in jny nine, and I've minded Gitogy e^er sip I were a little 
girl, and we moved after the great fire at Xar^ley answered she 
with some majesty. She was watching Rupert's bjg sbadowrather fear- 
fully, which went up tuid down over the white wall, as be moved between 
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it and the fire ip a very uncanny paapper : she did not quite like it, and 
looked at him intently, without the smallest intention of connecting him 
with their past misfortune, but he turned away uneasily ; he did not like 
any mention of the fire. 

“ l thought Widow Bathe was living at Sainton,” observed Olaude. 

“ So she is; but she comes backards and forrards, and she’ve a sent 
the littlest of our boys to help we wi’ errands and sich like ; but he’s such 
a one for sliding, he is : he’s allays so after the water when he can get at 
a bit o’ ice is Bobby, and it frights Granny ’orrid. He ain’t o’ much 
account, boys never is,” observed this aged person, with mild gravity. 

<‘ We shall have an accident now beforo the boat’s done,” muttered 
Claude. “ It’s a pity not to get it finished to-day; if you’ll stay and do it, 
I’ll speak to your grandfather ; and there’s the blacksmith has never sent 
home the punt-pole.” 

“ I’ll fetch it. I've got to go down to the smith’s for my grandfather ; 
thcro’s something broke in the cart,” replied Rupert. “And then I can 
just as liof hop back by the pond, athwart the mead ; it’s a’most as nigh 
as t’other way.” 

“ Tell Jared that he’s to get the boat carried down to the pool as soon 
as it's finished, and I’ll meet you there,” Claude called out, as he went 
hurriedly away with the child. 

Not long after he left the bam, Jared sauntered in at the open door, 
with the old ratcatcher beside him, who looked more wizened and withered 
than ever. 

“ And what’s ever Mr. Morris after now, I’d like to know ? ” said he, 
looking curiously about him. “ I cotched such a chill as I were feared to 
como out in such lippy (wet) weather ; but I heerd a sound about the 
little ship,* and I thowt I’d just crawl up to my daughter’s for to see 
what ’twere as ye were all about. It’s wonderful queer to be sure 1 ” 
he went on, inspecting the punt critically, with an important air. “ What 
call on airth have he wi’ ships ? and tq pay good money to the joiner, as 
he’s a doing for sich-like concerns as have never been seen or heerd on in 
these parts 1 ” 

“ He’s a bit off of his mind, I thinks, by whiles ; for to worrit 
we wi’ such like aB has no sense nor signification whatsoever as iver X 
can Bee, and Vis but a tunky \ thing after all to look at,” said Jared, 
sourly. 

11 You've no right to speak of him like that,” cried Bupert, firing up 
in defence of his friend : “ he's as good as gold every inch of him, that’s 
what he is.” 

“ There ain’t a many on ’nxn anyhow then, not the inches,” replied 
Jared, dogmatically ; “ find much yer knows about it. Eh, what a lot on 

• “ Lite! •chip,” used for boat.— Chaucer. " And filled both ships, so that they 
began to sink.”— Luca t. 

t Thick— squat. 
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v nm I've a seen, that's the curates, one after t’other like the flies in 
summer.” 

4 1 This tin's a good un, I hoar tell, and preaches rarely sometimes, so 
as you'd hear a cricket chirp i' the church,” said old Simon. 

“ They’re ono pretty much same as another, as fur as ever I’ve a 
found ; so I just puts up my feet in the pew most times (it's convenient, yo 
know, i' the comer) and thinks o’ nothing at all,” replied Jared conse- 
quentially, his connection with the church giving him a right to speAk on 
such matters with authority ; but “ the rook is not considered a religious 
bird, because he often dwells so nigh the stcople,” so why should it be 
expected of Jared ? 

“ And thon he's so queer ; he don’t believe nought like other folk does, 
and os everybody knows. I tolled him as verdigris off o’ the church bells 
whb the sovereign'st thing on earth for the shingles, and ho said, quite 
angry, as it were enow to venom the folk, and I weren’t to give it to 
nobody by no means ; as if ho know’d ever so much better nor me ! ” 
u He’s so young,” said Jared, with much disgust. 

. “And you as is so many times his age of life,” said Simon, sympa- 
thetically, sitting down on half a stone griffin which had once ornamented 
the old gateway, and stirring up tho peat embers with the end of his 
stick as he tried to warm his old bonos. 

“And there one day, as I showed him Sir John’s big tomb, I says, 
4 There's a power o' marble on it, and it’s a mercy, too, for it must take it 
all to kip him quiet in his place from “ walking,” ho ucre a bad un ; ’ he 
laughed, so as I were just flit * to hear him running on like that about 
things as is so out of the way and unchancy," went on Jared, much 
pleased to see how all this “ aggravated ” tho boy. 

“ Well, he’s a rare good un and a wise one too,” cried Rupert, indig- 
nantly. “ I won’t stop for to hear yo running of him down. And more 
by token there's the last o' the nails,” he went on, Administering a vicious 
knock on its head as an outlet to his wrath. “ And you mind as Mr. Morris 
left word yo was to see the ship carried down to the pool as soon as might 
be this altemoon, ” he called out angrily as he went off home. 

“ 'Twill do presently,” grumbled the sexton to his crony : there ain't a 
mossel o’ hurry, and that young un’s got so masterful and takes upon 
hisself so as there’s no bearing of him. And Mr. Morris spiles him, 
and he’ll come to no good, anybody can see that,” he ended, with much 
eomplocency. He was very jealous of Rupert, and not sony to resist an 
order which came to him through the lad. 

“ They young uns thinks the world's made for 'urn, and as it ain’t long 
enow nor broad enow either. And yet it’s but six feet of airth as ye gives 
the biggest on ’um, Master Jared, when all’s said and done, as we all 
knows,” mused old Simon sadly, resting on his staff os he looked out 
thoughtfully after the powerful young fellow striding away before him 
under the leafless trees. 

* M Fright,” put u frit” " And fright them from their hallowed haunts.”— Pennrow* 
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Towards evening Enpert went down and brought up the punt-pole from 
tho blacksmith’s, and then crossed over by the pool on his way home. 
All was silent, however, and solitary when he reached it ; there was no ship 
to be seen, and Claude had not yet arrived. He stood still for a moment, 
out of breath, for he had run almost the whole way, thinking that he was 
late : it was a sad-coloured, dull, leaden, forlorn-looking evening. The 
low wind was moaning dismally among the dry bare branches of the 
trees ; the sky was groy, the earth was grey, the cold seemed to eat into 
one’s vitals, and though there was no absolute fog, the thick air hung 
among tho trees as if it were tangled among the branches and could not 
rise, and it was difficult to see twenty yards away. Suddenly he heard 
children’s voices on the other side of a small spinney, close to the water, 
and he ran round to prevent them from going on the grey and treacherous- 
looking ice. As he came out on the other side, however, two boys slid off 
from the shore, tho foremost of whom had hold of a stick with a sort 
of carved head, and Rupert saw that it was the delinquent Bobby 
Bathe. 

“ It ain’t youm, give it back agin,” cried tho bereaved owner in a 
lamontablo voice. 

Regardless of everything but the precious stolen goods, the boy slid 
forward, pursued by his enemy over the deep “ hell hole ” — which was 
full of black mud and woeds, regarded with peculiar dread in the neigh- 
bourhood, as supposed to be haunted by a gigantic pike of fabulous 
dimensions. 

“ Oh, Muster Rupert,” cried the boy, “ make ’im giv’ un up ; it’s mine 
as he’ vo a took.” 

“ Come back,” shouted Rupert, running forward ; “mind you’re just 
closo to the great hole.” But it was too late. As the second boy followed 
on the same track, the ice, which might havo borne one, gavo way with 
a tremendous crash ; and in another moment the two little fellows were 
struggling in the water, grasping at the thin ice, which was cracking in all 
directions. 

“ Oh, Muster Rupert,” screamed tho boy, “ holp me.” 

“ Run,” cried he to a little girl who stood shivering on the brink, 
“ tell them to bring down the punt and more poles.” 

Claude’s words rushed into his head — to do to the utmost the present 
work, whatever it might be. He could not swim, but ho wrenched the 
largest pieces of wood he could from the fence, and strovo to make his 
way towards the hole. One head had gone down already : the ice broke 
under him long before he reached it, but he supported himself with the polo 
laid horizontally across the flakes. At length he caught one of the lads, 
and was trying to loosen the death-clasp on his arm, and anchor him on 
the piece of wood, when the other boy grasped hold of him under water, 
and, rendered thus completely powerless, he fought towards the land for 
his life, shouting with all his might. 

Claude was not far from the church cottages when he met the 
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frightened child, and, without inquiring who had fallen in, he Bent on the 
ihen whom he could find, and followed as soon as possible with the boat. 

“ The ship’s all right, sir, you see ; and I'm just a goin* to take it 
down : it’s not been finished not but about an hour or so,” said Jared, 
complacently, passing his hand across his mouth, as he came out from 
his tea, as if he was rather proud of his performance. 

It was many minutes before any one reached the great pond. 

“ Who are in ? ” said Claude, when he got there. 

“ Oh, sir! Mr. Bupert went in after them, and he’s gone down. 
We saw him but now ; he’s just gone down again.” 

“ Bupert ! ” cried the poor fellow, in an agony. Was this the answer 
to his prayer for light ? 

The men soon launched the little craft, and, with rakeB and the long 
poles used to fish up buckets from the deep-lying water of the wells, were 
sounding and dragging in all directions ; but it was now nearly dusk, which 
impeded the work. 

“ That’s them,” cried one man, whose hook caught in the fast tangle 
of slimy undulating weeds, and who almost fell over as they g&v$, way at 
last under the strain. “ Us has got ’um now 1 ” shouted a boy fronf the 
other end of the boat ; but it was only a great branch which had drifted 
under the ice which he was tugging at so violently. The grim twilight 
was fast closing in before the bodies were found and brought up out of the 
ooze and leaves, all interwoven, the two lads clinging to Bupert in the 
convulsive death-clasp, bo as entirely to prevent his saving their lives or 
his own. Claude hung over what had so lately been tho warm heart and 
the seething brain of one who had been to him almost like a friend and 
child, in a sort of speechless misery. He unwound the cruel little clinging 
arms, and then three men took up their several burdens, and bore each 
to his home. He himself followed after bupert afl he was carried in the 
waning light into the old dark kitchen. 

“ What, drownded ! ” cried his grandfather, with much outcry. But 
Cecily said never a word, while, with feverish energy, she strove for hours, 
under Claude’s directions, to bring him to life, long after all hope was over. 

The Blizards appeared, bringing every sort of help which they could 
think of; but she scarcely seemed to be conscious that they were 
there. 

41 Thank ye ; thank yo kindly,” she repeated, absently. 11 We don’t 
want nothing.” 

She seemed jealous that any one should do anything but herself for 
her boy ; but there was no sign or voice heard. 

44 We’ve done all we could,” said the doctor, who had been going a 
fruitless round from one house to the other. 41 IPs no use striving any 
longer,” said he, looking at the two haggard faces before him J and he 
himself bore the poor lad in his arms, and laid him on fc mattress in the 
parlour on the other side of the passage, and strove to persuade the trorh- 
out workers to give up the struggle. 
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“ it’s * ery cold for him there,” mattered the poor mother. 

11 He'll not feel cold nor heat any more,” said the doctor, kindly. 

But for all that, she took a great armful of fael, and lighted a fire in 
the unused grate of the dreary, desolate chamber. 

And, when the doctor was gone, they could not keep away from the 
one whose face was like an angel’s, as he lay calm and bright, with a 
peaceful look which he had never had when living ; as if, indeed, he had 
gone forth and won in his battle of life. 

11 And you say he’s a good God,” groaned poor Cecily, flinging her- 
self down upon her boy, “ when he gived him to me when t didn’t want 
him, and tookt him away when he’d a growed into my very heart. Oh 1 
Rupert lad, I were cold and crass, and I girded at ye and flawed wi’ ye, 
and ye’ll niver know how much I loved ye.” 

“ He knows it now,” said Claude, gently. 

“ He’d sit there this two or three yoar wi’ his books and things ; and, 
when his grandfu’ just went on fretting and nagging at him, he'd just 
frown and twist hisself about a bit, as if he couldn’t rightly stomach it ; ' 
and then sometimes he’d up and say, so pleasant, 1 Is there aught I 
can do, grandad ? ’ And my tongue were like tied, and my heart were 
like dead, and I couldn’t speak, nor tell ’im what were in me, for all ’twere 
there in my throat like choking.” 

Poor Claude was standing by in almost as much grief as her own. 
Something between son and brother had the boy been to him. “ "Very 
pleasant wort thou to me, my brother Jonathan,” he thought to himself, 
as he looked down on him. But he only remembered his own grief as he 
saw that it gave him a right and a hold over the poor mother, whose sobs 
were now fearful to witness — the breaking up of the flood-gates, which, 
with very reserved people, is often frightfully violent. 

He knelt down with her beside the body. 

u Cecily,” he said, 41 do you remember David? His son, whom he 
loved, was taken away from him too.” 

The poor woman looked up. She knew little of David's personal 
liistoiy ; but this was a link between them which she acknowledged : all 
who had lost their childron were now, she felt, akin to her. 

« While the child was living he strove hard with his God to keep him. 
* Who knowfc,’ he said, 1 whether the Lord will not be gracious and 
leave him to toe ? ' But when it was dead he rose up and went about 
his work, for he said, 1 1 shall go to him, brit he cannot come back to 
me.' You will go to him, Cecily, to hiB God and your God ; we shall see 
him whom we love in the good place Where there is rest for the troubled 
heart, both of us ; let us try and make ourselves worthy. He strove very 
hard, Cecily, here, and he cared for you more than you knew of, poor 
mother ; hut $>u will know somfe day.” 

The poor womah listened at first absently, then anxiously ; her sobs 
had oeased. 11 1 shall go to him,” she repeated over and over again as 
she still knelt by the body and rocked herself to and fro. 
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“ Ah 1 but yon did for him os if he’d a been yer own, Mr. Morris. 
You've naught to mourn for up and down yer empty heart like,' 1 she broke 
out, suddenly. 

“I loved him," said Claude, simply; “that’s what I did for him; 
and so did you too, Cecily : you were very different these last years, and 
he felt it. Loave him in God’s hands now ; lay your grief before the Lord, 
like Samuel’s mother, and give up your son to Him who gave him, and 
will do for him better than we ever could, strive we never so much.” 

“ And he won’t know me mebbe up there,” moaned the poor mother 
in her misery. “ ’Twill bo all so different.” 

“1 believe he will,” said Claude. “Our Lord told the thief on the 
Cross He would know him in Paradise ; and I always think He’d a special 
tenderness for mothers.” And gradually leading her up and on, he soothed 
and cheered and softened her till at longth she was persuaded to lie down 
on the sofa, (she would not lenve the body,) and covering her over with 
some of poor Rupert’s now useless blankots, he turned, murmuring, “ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away,” wearied out mind and body, to his 
own home. 

Tho nights are often brighter than the days in that climate, and the 
stars were shining brightly above a bank of cloud : the contrast seemod 
even strangely sad to Claude ; the quiet unresting march of Nature holding 
on her course unmoved, caring nothing for tho woes of her children. A 
falling star Bhot across the sky, and vanished ; it was like the boy's life, 
he thought, as momentary, as imperfect, going out as suddenly. “ And 
who, even when thou hast led us by ways which we have not known, hast 
still been showing mercy,” said he, stumbling in the darkness, mental and 
physical. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Man Proposes. 

The next morning broke bright and inspiriting. 

“ Come, Charles, let us set off,” said Mr. Ayscough, in great spirits, 
half a dozen times at least during breakfast. 

And as they rode together over the fields towards Avonhoe in the 
brisk cheery sunshine, the jumble of ambitions plans, and the aching 
void in the heart of tho childless old man, sounded strange in the young 
man’s ears. 

There was no tall lad to be seen about the farm when they reached 
it, as Mr. Ayscough had hoped, and they fastened up their horses and 
opened the little wicket leading up through the ragged goosebeny-bushes, 
which Charles remembered so well on that former hunting morning. 

The door of the kitchen stood open ; there was no answer to their call 
and they went in. A woman, stooping over the low fire on the hearth, 
was all that could be seen. 
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“ Is there a lad here, your son ? Is he at home ? ” said Charles, 
looking round, for he Baw tho old squire could hardly speak from 
agitation. 

Cecily come forward, but there was a dazed and lost look in her eyes 
as she leant her tall frame against the table for support: she had 
evidently not heard what was said to her. “ "What was it you was pleased 
to want ? ” she asked. 

“Squire Ayscough’s come to inquire about the boy here," said the 
young man kindly, thinking the name alone would tell his story. 

“ lie's dead," said Cecily, slowly, and without any feeling in her voice. 
“ He died last night.” 

“ Dead ! ” cried the old squire, pressing forward and seizing hold of 
her arm with on iron grasp which hurt her. “ What do you mean ? ” he 
said sternly, as if it could not and should not be truo. 

“ Ho was drownded yesterday a helping two boys out of the ice,” she 
said, quietly shaking off the old man's hand, and leading tho way into 
tho next room, calmly, and without a tear. There he lay, almost in tho 
place where Charles had last scon his father lie : the likeness was great, 
but it seemed to him even greater than it really was. 

The old man loant against the mantelpiece ; he dared not go up and, 
look his misfortuno in tho face ; Cecily hung over her boy with that 
strange unnatural calmness which grief brings after the first burst is over, 
before tho loss seems to bo realisod. She put back a stray lock, stroked 
tho cheek fondly, and did not speak. 

Mr. Ayscough could bear it no longer, and rushed into the open air : 
it was a strange sight : he was bo angry at the failure of his hopes that 
his passion seemed almost at the moment to kill his grief. 

As Charles strove to calm him, Claude Morris came up. His sensitive 
conscience had reproached him for having left the parents of the other 
drowned boys to their fato, and he had been round that morning to see 
them, tired as he was ; but bis heart was with the child of his adoption, 
and he had come back to Hawkshill as soon as bo dared. Charles 
almost embraced him as he explained what hod happened, and asked for 
help. There was a quiet dignity about the young man which calmed the 
poor old squire, who turned to hear all that Claude had to tell of the lad's 
brief life and death. 

“ And she was married to him after all 1 ” said Claude, when he had 
made out the whole story. “ Have you told Cecily ? ” 

“ What should I tell her for now,” answered old Ayscough, too much 
involved in the fog of his own sorrows to see distinctly anything beyond. 
“ Surely there’s no need that I should rip up poor Rupert’s past as it 
were, now when it's no use,” he added, a little jealously for his son. 

“ It’s too late now to spare the dead — we must think of the living ; she 
has lost the most of any, and ought to be looked to, though she hasn't a 
child now to give you. Come in and say it : if she has dofie half the 
wrong, she has bom all the penalty,” said Claude, musing. 

U— s 
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Cecily had mechanically gone hack to her work — she was preparing for 
the burial of her boy — when the three men returned. 

“ Cecily, this is Mr. Ayscough ; you remember Mr. Ayscough ? ” said 
Claude, kindly, as she put her hand to her head. “ He had come to tell 
you that it was a marriage after all betwixt his son and you, and to ask 
you to let him have Rupert.’ * 

A gleam of joy passed over her face, but they mistook the cause. It 
was not the righting of her own fair fame, but fho feeling that they 
could not take her boy away from her now : he was all her own thus at 
least. 

“ It’s a great misfortune,” sighed the poor old Ayscough, who had now 
given way entirely. “ And there was such a career open for the lad ; he’d 
have had all the estate and everything down at Scarsfield as his father 
would ! ” 

“ I’d liefer he were lying where he is,” said Cecily, sternly, thinking 
of the past. 

“He’s neither chick nor child left, Cecily,” whispered Claude; 
“they’re all dead.” 

Her expression changed. * 

“ All dead ! all dead ? Ah, we mun all bear wi’ one another, and 
God A’mighty wi’ us all ; mayhap your heart’s sorer even nor mino : I 
wish none so hard a lot. A’ gone ! a’ gone I I’m sorry you’ve a lost this 
one, too, sir. But I’m glad as you can’t take my boy away from me,” she 
could not help muttering to herself. 

“ I should like to do whatever you may want now,” said the squire. 

“We’ve wanted for nothing,” answered she, a little shortly; “what 
good will aught do for him now ? ” 

“ Morris, you’ll manage all that : it had better pass through your 
hands,” whispered Charles kindly. 

As they passed out at the door they wore met by old Benyam, who Un- 
covered his white head as he recognized Charles Blount ; he thought they 
were come to do honour to his dead. 

“ ’Tie dolesome to be left one’s lone so, ain’t it, sir ? Thank you for 
your kind respect of calling,” said he. 

The two returned silently to Hartley, where Mrs. Ayscough sat waiting 
in her room in patient misery for her husband’s report. 

“ It was all no good, Millicent,” he called out, as he flung himself 
down by her side half angrily ; “ the boy was dead, only last night, and 
the mother seemed almost glad, I thought. It was veiy Strange ! ” 

“ Glad ( ” echoed she surprised. 

“I mean ahe didn’t care that we should take him. So very odd ; it 
was all for his good 1 ” 

Mrs. Ayscough’s instinct told her that sometliing was wanting, and 
she went over immediately to Avonhoe. 

Cecily’s darkest mood was on her, and she stood silent and almost 
fiercely before the mother of the man who had blighted her whole life ; 
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site Granted nothing of any of them, what did they want with her ? they 
reminded heir only of the wrong done and suffered in that painful past. 

Millicent catne shyly up the long dark room and stood for a moment 
uncertain — how should she win the stem woman before her to speak ol 
the poor lad just gone, to forgive the dead lather from her heart ? “ Poor 

Cecily ” was all she said as she laid her hand tenderly on the desolate 
woman’s arm. 

There is a charm of maimer often quite independent of talent or 
beauty, and quite as powerftil as either: it is an invaluable mode oi 
expression when thore is anything to say which can hardly be put iiitc 
words ; a great gift, and Millicent had a large share of it. She was silent, 
looking almost timidly at the quivering lips which moved without a sound, 
— as they stood together, the mother and wife of the dead man whose 
legacy of wrong-doing was now the chief thing which he had left behind. 

“ Won’t yOu let us grieve together, Cecily ? ” sho said tearfully at 
last. “ I have lost them all now ; your boy wus mine to lose though I had 
not tho joy of him in life.” 

The poor woman sat suddenly down and sobbed piteously, as sho 
threw her apron over her head with that reserve of great grief which 
cannot bear to be seen. And then at last they sat and sorrowed together 
over their dead, and it was a sort of comfort though there was hardly 'a 
word spoken : what had words to do over that burden of sorrow ? 

But with tho stom sense of truth which characterized her, Cecily burst 
out at last with a groat sob. “ It weren’t only him, poor fellow, as done 
badly : I ’knowledged I were wrong all the time. I thowt I were married to 
’im, but I’m not sure aB I shouldn’t ha' done tho same if I hadn’t, for I 
loved him — ’tis strange now to me to t hink how much, wi’ my whole 
heart and strength. Eh, wlmt a time ’tis ago, — but I allays knew ’twere 
wrong what I did, and I mustn’t lay tho burden o’ my sins upo’ his back 
as cannot say aught where ho’B a gone to 1 ” 

“ I want for nothing,” she replied to all offers of help ; “ we’ve never 
wanted for aught, neither him nor me. And Mr. Morris, he looked after 
him and teached him so as he couldn’t have been better done by an it 
had been the king’s son he was. And there’s nothing we wants now.” 

The old man, however, by no means took the same view of the matter, 
and seemed to find considerable comfort for the loss of his grandson in 
the new herd of splendid cattle which found their way to the solitary 
Hawkshill. 

The last Ayscough was buried in the green old churchyard overlooking 
the plain, not far from the place where Joan Ayscough his “ forbear,” 
with tho sad face and the unknown story, lies with the “jewel” in her 
hand, awaiting the day when all stories shall be told. 

“ And to think as he should have ‘gone home’ before any o' us old 
hub ripe for the harvest, and he so strong and hearty,” mused old Simon, 
ss he stood by the new-made grave. 

And then the poor old fother and mother returned sadly, childlese, 
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empty-handed and empty-hearted, to the Border country. “ The betf laid 
plans of mice and men gang aft agee,” moralised old Mackay. 

Mrs. Ayscough, however, never rested till she drew Claude MoniB after 
them, and established him in a living near Scarsfield, where ho was as a 
son for the sake of the dead to that childless hearth, and softened the hal'd 
edges of her life for the poor lonely woman. 

By the time Claude had left Avonhoe for the north, little Mary had 
learned to cling to “ Rupert’s mother,” and Mary was the only being to 
whom that stem woman really unbent. Cecily lived on, but it was no 
longer in her hard and seared state : her dead boy had opened a way for 
her to light, and a ladder hung down for her from heaven, by which 
angels went np and down. There is a weird picture, the “ Rembrandt,” at 
Dulwich, where the dream alone of bright spirits comes floating softly 
down on Jacob as he lies upon the bare ground, and you feel that he is 
no longer desolate, and many a one who is gone does this loving office 
for the forlorn survivors. 

Rupert had neither lived nor died in vain. 

It is not living like a tree, 

That makes a man to better be. 

It was probably a better fate than if he had gone into unknown tempta- 
tions with the strong passions which he inherited on either side. He was 
guarded against the storms of life ; who could tell how he might have 
yielded to the sunshine ? 
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The Prussian Government possesses in its army a most powerful agent 
wherewith to counteract the rapidly growing desire of the more intelligent 
portion of the nation for constitutional liberty. Although, sooner or later, 
a timo must arrive when that liberty cannot be longer withheld, yet a 
radical change in the people itself will have to be effected in order that 
this consummation, so dovoutly wished for, may be achieved. Passive 
resistance, as practised by the Liberal side of the Prussian Chambers 
before the war, is insufficient to break the power of Government, so long as 
the majority of the people takes a pride in its own laurel-hidden fetters, 
the army, the success of which in the lato war with Austria has indefinitely 
prolonged the struggle for liberty. 

It is an extremely curious process by which the Government has con- 
verted the " people in arms ” into the most powerful instrument of a 
monarchy, absolute in everything but the name, and nowhere but in, 
Prussia can we seo a nation wielding the hammer to forge its own chains. 
Much admired as the Prussian army, no doubt, is, the Prussian people 
cannot possess a worso onomy than tho countless multitude of its own 
helmoted sons. 

The foundation of tho army in its present organization has been laid 
by Frederick William III., in tho well-known manifesto of 1818, “ To 
my people.” The landwohr or militia was created, and the principle 
adopted of liability to military service of every male and healthy Prussian 
subject of a certain age. This organization has been brought to a high 
state of perfection, and nobody can deny the fighting powers of the army. 
But the Liberals know that as cheerfully as their warriors marched up to 
tho Austrian fire, so cheerfully will they advance to suppress an internal 
struggle for constitutional liberty, — a liberty which is simply impossible, all 
statements to the contrary notwithstanding, so long as the army exists in 
its present number and organization. 

As I write these linos, almost within hearing of the majestic bass of 
Big Ben, which records tho fleeting hours high above the stately pile of 
the Houses of Parliament, tho home of constitutional liberty, I cannot 
help smiling at myself who, but ten years ago, formed a link in the Prussian 
nation's chain. But ten years ago I strutted down the celebrated street 
“ Under the Lime-trees,” in Berlin, attired in all the paraphernalia of a 
Prussian officer, and looking down upon evexy civilian, however much my 
superior in intelligence and accomplishments he might be. I wore the 
king’s coat, and, like every one of my comrades, high or low, was deter- 
mined to obey tho king’s orders, whatever they might be. Wo were 
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drilled in the maxim, “ A soldier must act, not ask ” — a maxim that, no 
doubt, still obtains in Prussia. Only ten years have gone by, and I am 
completely changed. 1 can now see the fetters plainly : I can see liberty 
crushed under the hobnailed heels of a well-drilled soldiery. However, a 
social revolution looms in the future ; an eruption must take place when 
the volcano cannot longer restrain its pent-up fires. 

To make an obnoxious institution popular it requires nothing but to 
make the people believe it an institution of their own creation. This 
stratagem has wonderfully succeeded in Prussia. Nine Prussians out of 
ten glory in the army, but the tenth hates it with a fierce hatred. 

The governing principle in the Prussian army is subordination in its 
most exhausting form, entire abandonment of free will in every respect. A 
most rigorous military code of laws enforces obedience in all cases. The 
commissioned officers form a military aristocracy, whose influence on the 
political and social affairs of the country cannot he overrated. The con- 
necting link between commissioned officers and men is formed by tho 
non-commissioned officers, whose position in the army is extremely 
important. A young man who enters the army as a profession has his 
career marked out for tho remainder of his life, as nearly all GovefWent 
appointments, not requiring special or superior training, are at the disposal 
of soldiers who have served a certain number of years, or who, by some 
special cause, have obtained a claim on Government. Policemen, railway- 
guards, custom-house officers, tipstaffs, bailiffs, and the countless multitude 
of the lower officials are chosen from amongst the non-commissioned officers, 
whilst corresponding offices of a higher position oro reserved to commis- 
sioned officers. It is thus Government collects a host of dependants 
around it whose influence on elections is often decisive. The progeny of 
the military aristocracy furnishes part of the material for vacant commis- 
sions, whilst the remainder are filled up by appointments from amongst 
the volunteers of all dasseB who are well oducated and possessed of some 
means. Very different elements are thus brought in contact with each 
other in the various regiments, but the osprit-de-corps and routine of 
service soon assimilate them, and they all end in becoming the w illin g 
instruments of Government. 

A great many officers are educated in the cadet-houses, of which there 
are several in the provinces and one in Berlin, where the young men 
receive their final training. Of these institutions 1 will but say that the 
education they give is utterly useless for any other profession than the 
military, the greater number of officers is appointed froth amongst the 
volunteers (atantageurs), who enter the army as privates, hiving to find a 
guarantee for a moderate monthly allowance that varies in the differ ent 
regiments and branches of the service. 

I now propose to give a short narrative of my experience of soldiering 
in Prussia, in the course of which I shall have many opportunities Of 
introducing various phases of military life in that country. 

In the year 185 — , having passed the examination for the uriiversity f 
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and thereby obtained exemption from the ensign’s examination, which is 
not technical, I proposed to my guardian to obtain for me an avanta- 
geurship in the <rth Artillery regiment. Not being noble, nor yet of a 
military* or “hohere Beamten-Familio (high public officer’s family)," there 
was at first some slight difficulty; but at last the colonel of the 2 th 
consented to see me, and, taking the train for the garrison town, I went, 

I confess, in a state of trepidation to face the mighty commander. I found 
his residence by the gunner who stood sentry at the door, and, mounting up a 
broad staircase, I had a peep through a glass door, behind which stood a 
tall man with hollow cheeks from loss of teeth, a bald head, and attired 
in a faded dressing-gown, who, so soon as he perceived me, made a sudden 
bolt through another door. I rang the bell and a servant came out, to 
whom I gave my card. He soon returned and conducted me into the 
colonel’s study — a narrow little room, conspicuous for the absence of all 
books but the Manual of Artillery , the Military Bank List, and sundry 
instruction books. A smell of tobacco pervaded it, and numerous swords, 
helmet-caseB and epaulet-boxes, betrayed the profession of its owner. I 
waited patiently for ten minutes, when I heard a quick, short step, the 
door opened and the mighty colonel entered. My heart shook in my 
bosom, but I thought of Horace’s lines, 44 Integer vite scelerisque purus,” 
and standing upright in imitation of the recruits, whose preparatory exer- 
cises I had often witnessed, I made a most reverential bow. 

The colonel looked twenty years younger than when I had seen him 
behind the door. With teeth white as ivory, a black, curly, but closely 
cropped head of hair, a waist like a lady’s, he stood before me as straight 
as a ramrod, gorgoous with silver epaulets, and resplendent with orders on 
liis left breast. 

He took an ocular survey of mo before ho condescended to address me. 
“ Hm, hm,” he said, 44 we are rather small, but, being young, we may yet 
grow. Any relations in the army ? ” 44 Yes, I had one, who unfortunately 
had been arrested, as he prepared himself in 1849 to join the Hungarian 
national army." 44 Not a creditable connection, that, by any means. We 
have passed the university examination 9 Indeed ? Not much to speak 
of : I would rather have none of you college youngsters in my regiment. 
We have only the certificate 4 satisfactorily * in geometry and arithmetic. 

We will go to Y , join there the fortress-division, and pass another 

examination in mathematics before we are sent to the Academy. Yes, we 
will start to-morrow and report ourselves at noon. That will do. Good 
morning i " Se made a military salute, and the interview was ended. 

I had not much time left to make die necessary preparations, but 
the early morning train of the following day carried me, with a number 

of similarly situated young gentlemen, to Y . We were rather 

boisterous, and our conversation betraying our future calling excited some 
disparaging remarks from a party of jovial students, our seniors by a few 
years, who oeoupied an adjoining compartment. One of them, a fair- 
headed, goodhumoured-looking young man, who wore the cap and colours 
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of the Teutonia Association, said sharply, looking at mo, “ What a good 
soldier the little one will moke ; the bullets will have some difficulty 
to hit him, he is so small 1 ” I was about to retort angrily, when a sen- 
tentious east-Prussian young nobleman, about to join a rogiment of lancers, 
interrupted me, saying, “ Pray do not take any notice of these young 
civilians, who will never have an opportunity to learn monnors, and cannot 
give' satisfaction 1 ” This remark was received by the students with a 
shout of laughter, but the train stopping just then at the place of their 
destination, they got out and we were left in possession of the field. 
There were six of us destined for the aih Artillery regiment, several the 
sons of clergymen, and one or two belonging, like myself, to a mercantile 
family. But the other avantogeurs wore evidently all members of military 
families, and their conversation dwelt chiefly upon cousin so-and-so of tho 
infantry and brother so-and-so of the cavalry. 

At eleven a.m. wo arrived in the old fortress which was to be for somo 
time the theatre of our military achievements. Here we separated — the 
artillexy avantogeurs taking cabs to one of tho suburbs, whcro the barracks 
of the fortress-division were situated. 

At twelve o’clock, precisely, we were on the parade-ground the 
division, where a burly sergeant-ranjor called out, “ Hallo, younkers, are 
you the avantogeurs ? ” On our replying in the affirmative, ho ordered us 
to advance, and walked up to the adjutant. That officer, a kind, jovial 
and wealthy young man, introduced us to the major in command of the 
division, who, after a few words of admonition, chiefly repetitions of “Bo 
good soldiers, boys, be good soldiers : a good soldier is the noblest creature 
under the sun," distributed us amongst tho four fortress companies, two, 
besides myself, being attached to the first, which rcjcicod in a known 
martinet for a captain. 

We were then conducted to the barracks by the sergeant-major of the 
company. Having been measured and registered, wo were led into a 
gallery of the bastion, where stood a long twenty-four-pounder gun, on the 
breech of which were engraved the royal initials. There the adjutant 
joined ns, and, requesting us to put our forefingers upon the sacred letters, 
he read the form of oath to ns, which we slowly repeated. By it we 
entered into a solemn obligation to serve his Majesty faithfully and 
truly, on land and at sea, &c. Ac. We were now duly sworn Prussian 
soldiers, and had become different beings from civilians, being amenable 
to military jurisdiction only in all cases of misdemeanor or felony, civil or 
military, and under orders to have as little intercourse as possible with 
civilians, whose company, according to the instructions, is rarely beneficial 
and often dangerous. A barrier was thus drawn between my former 
associates and myself, and it required all my youthful enthusiasm for tho 
cloth of many colours to cheer my felling spirits. 

Wo were now marched before tho captain of the company, under 
whose immediate command we had been placed by the mq'or, and upon 
whom alone depended our career for the next twelve months. Tall and 
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erect he stood before ns, his sheathed sword in the left hand, the right 
busy with twirling a long pair of dark mustachios. He looked at us, 
without speaking, for at least ten minutes, and then said, tl You will be 

placed under .‘Sergeant M , whom I have chosen to drill you, because 

he shows no favour to young gentlemen. You will live in barracks, where 
I have ordered two rooms to be kept for you. You will conform, in every 
respect, to the regulations, until I find I can allow you some indulgence, 
which I possibly may not. I expect you to do your duty ; and if you don’t 
by — I will make you. Sergeant d’armes, take these gunners to the 
stores and issue their kits to them.” 

Having been duly invested in our regimentals, we were conducted to 
our apartments. They were roomy enough, but very scantily furnished, 
and, being under a shell-proof vault, felt damp , and chilly. However, 
we were determined to make the best of a bad bargain, and with the 
addition of some chairs and a sofa, purchased out of our moderate funds, 
the apartments were made habitable. We engaged a gunner each to attend 
upon us and settled down in the doily routino of drill. The sergeant, our 
drill-instructor, did not prove the Tartar wo expected to find him ; may be 
ho feared retaliation on our port, when we should have received our com- 
missions. 

Tho mvstorios of gooRC-step and facings having been duly mastered by' 
us, we commenced gun-drill and daily riding lessons. It was now the 
beginning of winter, and evory morning at six o’clock we had to riso and 
wulk a distance of nearly four miles to the riding- school, where a captain 
of the mounted artillery Bocmed to find a peculiar amusement in in- 
structing us. Ho was kind, hut fond of practical jokes. At that time 
tho Prussians rode with very long stirrups ; and even those of us who 
had been at home in tho saddlo from childhood found it very difficult 
indeed to retain our seats in tho proscribed position. However, that was 
nothing in comparison with the tortures we suffered when riding without 
stirrups upon the high Hungarian saddle. We tumbled in all directions, 
and it was really interesting to witness how fast the number of riderless 
horses increased, and how gently, even in trot or canter, the animals 
stepped over the prostrate forms of thoir riders. The captain would teach 
us carefully for one hour or so, and then, standing in the oentre of the ring, 
would say, cracking his long tAndem-whip, “Younkers, you have had 
your fun ; now I am going to have mine. Trot faster ! faster ! ” and 
when the last of us had dropped, he threw down his whip, and, shaking 
with laughter, dismissed us. 

However, we soon learnt to maintain our balance in the high saddles, 
yot I often wondered how the authorities could expeot a man to fight 
from his horse when his attention must necessarily be engaged in main- 
taining his equilibrium. About this time my first collision with my 
superiors occurred. A horse had been told off to me, and I had engaged 
a gunner to attend to him. One morning, before our usual lesson, I stood 
in his Btall, ready to lead him out, when our captain (not the riding- 
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muter) came to inspect me. He fotrnd a minute epee on the bit and 
pointed it oat to me. “ How dare yon keep yoor accoutrements in each 
a filthy state ? ” he angrily inquired. I stood at attention, and replied, 
“ At yoor orders, captain 1 I will take care that my man will be more 
careful in future I ” 44 Your man ! ” retorted the captain. 44 Your man, 

indeed 1 Who ever heard of a private gunner keeping a man ? I) — you, 
sir, I will teach you your duties before I have done with you. You will 
report yourself in marching-dress in my quarters at five o’clock every 
morning until further orders. Left-about face, march t ” In order to 
obey this command I had to get up evexy morning, during one week, at 
half-past three a.m. with the thermometer below freezing-point ; and my 
military ardour received a considerable damper. 

Shortly after Christmas I passed my examination in mathematics, and 
obtained my promotion to the rank of bombardier, the lowest non-com- 
missioned officer who wears, as a distinguishing mark, a gold lace round 
his cufis. A few weeks later, repairs becoming necessary in our part of 
the barracks, we received permission to live in the town, and very glad we 
wore to leave the casemates, than which no less salubrious quartejp could 
be found. 

In the same house with mo lived a corporal of hussars, who prepared 
himself for the third time to pass the ordeal of the ensign's examination. 

Baron M was a merry, kind-heaTted fellow, but very illiterate, a fact 

he took not the least trouble to disguise. 44 Upon my honour,” he said, 
as he lay at full length upon my sofa, smoking a pipe, 41 upon my honour, 
comrade, I cannot see the uso of much learning to a hussar; I con 
manage my horse and my firms as well as most men, and I am sure, if I 
knew Latin, I could not do it a bit better. And as to history, that is all 
rubbish. We Prussians are destined to make history, not to learn it. 
The last time I was plucked they gave for an historical essay 4 a short 
biography of Charlemagne,’ as if I cared for the old fellow. I took my 
sheet of foolscap, and, heading it in due form, I wrote as the sum total of 
my acquaintance with the monarch, 4 Charlemagne was a great man,’ signed 

it Bruno Baron H , avantageur in the #th regiment of hussars, and 

fancy, they had the impudence to pluck me ! The next time they will let 
me pass as a matter of grace, and in another year I shall have my 
commission.” He was right. From him I learnt that avantageurs in 
cavalry regiments are much better off than gunners. They are treated as 
equals by their officers, mess with them, and, providing they show spirit 
and pluck, have a very easy life of it. In most cavalry regiments, find all 
regittfehts of the guards, the artillery and engineers excepted, all the 
officers ere noblemen. 

Our relations with tiki civilian world wer$ very distent indeed. This 
engenders a spirit of jealousy, which, more than any other cause, serves 
to mttintiifa that class distinction upon which the military aristocracy is 
based. 

One 6f my duties how consisted in the drilling of a batch of recruits 
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in the service -instructions, than which a more curiotis manual ife not in 
existence. It enten upon all duties of the soldier, the various ranks and 
their distinguishing maiks, the relation to the civilians, and so forth ; and 
I derived milch amusement from the stupid answers t daily received. A 
story was told in our company of a poor recrtiit who had been very harshly 
treated. He replied to the question “ What is a soldier ? ” with more 
truth than discretion, “ A poor, tortured fellow 1 ” Another, who was 
examined as to the nature of pumice-stone, which is much used in the 
cleaning of bits, replied, “ Pumice-stone is, When I have none I use sand.” 
I had, in my turn, to attend the class for the instruction of non-com- 
missioned officers, presided over by the senior lieutenant. A comrade of 
mine, who was not given to much study, got into disgrace for what he 
considered a very clever reply to the question “ What would you do, were 
you in command of a powder convoy and a thunderstorm threatened ? ” 
“I would, without delay, rig a lightning-conductor,” he replied, “and 
retire with men and horses to a safe distance from the powder-waggons ! " 

Towards the beginning of spring we received a batch of recruitB, and I 
was amongst those non-commissioned officers to whom the task of drilling 
a squad was allotted. It was late in the afternoon, after a weary 
march, when they arrived under command of two corporals. The greater 
number wero raw Polish peasant lads, wearing long blue linen coats and 
four-cornered fur caps. Their long boots they preferred carrying at the 
end of a stick on their shoulders. A more awkward squad I never saw. 
The poor fellows stared vacantly at tho crowd of soldiers around them, 
who wero by no moons sparing in their jokes. A warm bath had been 
prepared in one of tho large, bleak dining-rooms, and one after the other 
they were ordered to perform their ablutions without the water being once 
changed, although the number of bathers could not have been less than 
fifty. All having bathed, they underwent a shearing operation, and then 
receivod their dinner, an ample quantity of cabbage and potatoes, boiled 
with a little meat, and a pound and a half of good commissariat rye bread. 
Four or five of the recruits were of the middle classes ; and amongst them 
were two Jews, whose faces clearly indicated their abhorrence of every- 
thing military. One of them made a very good gunner ; the other showing, 
after six months' service, signs of consumption, was discharged. 

The drill commenced next day, and until the recruits had mastered the 
rudiments and learnt to distinguish the various ranks and the salutes due 
to them, they were not permitted to leave the barracks. We had to use 
the Polish language at first, becauso scarcely one of them knew a word of 
German. 

The authorities are very decided in their orders in regard to the treat- 
ment of recruits, yet brutal behaviour towards them by the drill-instructors 
is by ho means of rare occurrence. Cufis and kicks, with application 
of the hat of the sword, are often resorted to. Curses are also frequently 
indulged in, and tiieir variety testifies to the fruitful imagination of the 
Prussian non-oommissioned officers. 
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HI treatment is naturally not without deplorable consequences, and one 
recruit of our company, who, being very awkward, was especially ill treated, 
in a fit of despair chopped off his right forefinger, the loss of which renders 
one unfit for service. This being a punishable offence, he was tried before 
a court-martial, and sentenced to serve the remainder of his time in a labour 
company. However, the evidence adduced clearly proving ill treatment 
by the instructor, an ensign who had been rusticated from the Academy 
in Berlin, that officer was sentenced to a month's close confinement. 

Our garrison town was also the seat of the Army Division School, whore 
the ensigns of the infantry and cavalry regiments, as also those of the 
rifle battalions, were prepared for the lieutonant examination, which must 
be passed before a commission in Berlin. The instruction is technical, and 
comprises tactics, fortification, knowledge of arms, surveying and drawing, 
Ac., a little of each of which goes a long way before the commission in 
Berlin. The eighty or hundred ensigns, who were in attendance at the 
school, contributed not a little to the fun of the place, and the two or three 
public gardens were their usual place of resort. As a rule, cash iB an 
extremely scarce commodity with Prussian soldiers of all ranks, and there 
were but few of the ensigns who had not run up a catalogue of debts* which 
was out of all proportion to their allowances or expectations. 

Naturally, quarrels amongst high-spirited lads are not of rare occur- 
rence ; and as the code of honour is very strict, duels wero frequently 
fought. The straight sword, sharpened twelve inches on both sides 
from the point, was commonly used, the combatants being bandaged in all 
vital parts. One or two “ bloody cuts,” or time, terminated on encounter 
that is rarely dangerous. Another weapon used was the cavoliy sword, by 
which very serious cuts are occasionally inflicted; nnd I well remember 
how, 'later, in Berlin, a porsonal friend of mine, the son of a well-known 
German poet, received a cut on the skull that brought on brain-fever, and 
ultimately death. Pistol duels are of very rare occurrence, and are only 
resorted to to settle disputes of a very serious nature. 

In the midst of summer we commenced our march to the town of 

M , distant about sixty miles, where the annual shot and shell practice 

takes place. We walked the whole distance, with cloaks rolled and knap- 
sacks regularly packed — not a small load, I promise you, for a youngster 
who has not done growing. A comrade, on being ordered by the captain 
to unpack his knapsack for inspection, revealed a a its sole contents a 
novel, a well-filled cigar-case and a small dressing-case, having sent on his 
kit surreptitiously in a baggage-waggon. He was sentenced to a week's 
confinement in barracks after our arrival in M . 

The practice over, we received a week's leave previous to our entering 
upon a three years' course of study in the United Artillery and Engineers' 
School at Berlin. That institution gives an excellent professional educa- 
tion to young men who desire to profit by it. But I believe I am right in 
stating that, especially during the first two years, a great many ensigns 
take far more interest in the sights and pleasures of the Prussian capital 
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than in their studies, and a removal of the academy to some quiet country 
place would be of decided advantage to many young men, who in Berlin 
are on the high-road to ruin. 

During the first year we had to live in quarters provided for us in the 
school-building, which is situated in the well-known street “ Under the 
Lime-troos." Our apartmonts were small, not very dean, and poorly 
furnished. The restaurant in connection with the academy was also very 
indifferently managed, and the dinners which we were obliged to take 
there were by no means nice. 

Several “officers of inspection" lived in the building and superintended 
our practical and theoretical training. Here I was again unlucky in the 
chance that brought me under the orders of a regular Tartar. A number 
of invalid old soldiers attended to the cleaning of our rooms and accoutre- 
ments, and, from sheer weakness and imbecility, they were often unable to 
satisfy the many demands made upon their services. Certain hours in the 
evenings being set aside for study, it was usual for the officers of inspection 
to visit us then, and, according to the rules of the Borvice, the senior 
ensign had to make a formal report of the rank and number of the in- 
habitants of his room. On one occasion Captain H. entered our study, 
and I, being the senior ensign, jumped up and reported, “ Hoorn No. x 
is inhabited by Ensigns K. and S. of tho #th, and Ensign T. of the 2/th 
regimonts.” “ Your lamp is in a filthy state," our Tartar remarked. “ At 
your orders, captain ! " I replied. “Invalid N. is unwell, and I did not 
wish to call him up again." The captain frowned, and asked, “ Why did 
you not clean the lamp yourself? ” As we wero not expocted to do any 
menial work, I ropliod, “ I was not aware that such a task dovolved on mo ; 
besides, I am quite ignorant of the process of lamp-cleaning l " “You 
will report yourself in half an hour at my quarters, and inform me how a 
lamp is cleaned." And Tartar walked off, rattling his regulation sword 
behind him. I foamed with anger, but there was no help for me, report 
myself I must. I donned my uniform and helmet, and at the appointed 
time knocked at the captain's door. I entered, marched up to him, 
and reported, “ At your orders, captain, a dirty lamp is best cleaned with 
an old woollen stocking." The captain got into a great rage, put me 
under arrest, and reported me for impertinence to the colonel in command, 
who had no option but to punish me by confining me to my quarters for a 
week. At the same time he rebuked the captain, and reminded him that 
“ his younkers ought to be troated as gentlemen." I must here explain that 
a Prussian ensign is a kind of hybrid between a commissioned and a non- 
commissioned officer, messing with the former, but ranking with the 
latter. 

The Sunday forenoon was generally devoted to the fighting of tho 
duels that had been contracted during the week. The largo dining-room 
was converted into an arena, the tables being ranged along the walls, and 
upon them, in their chairs, sat the spectators. The academical staff- 
surgeon was in attendance with his plasters and needles, and sometimes a 
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dozen fights had come off and a dozen patches been made before dinner 
at one p.m. 

The majority of the private soldiers belong to the agricultural classes, 
who in Prussia, as elsewhere, form the least intelligent portion of the 
people, and take very little, if any, interest in political matters. Hence 
they form an admirable material for the army of an absolnte government. 
The young soldiers, when thoroughly drilled, are, as a rule, well treated, 
and full of youthful enthusiasm ; rejoicing in the liberty from hard manual 
work, possessing ample opportunities to indulge in the cheap and novel 
pleasures of a garrison town, the recruits soon like their new life. 
Officered by men who form a favoured and exclusive caste in tho commu- 
nity, I believe that nine-tenths of the army would blindly obey the most 
despotic orders, and the government know well that it can place reliance 
on the army. 

Any one looking at the Prussian army estimates, and observing tho 
proportion of that part of the public expenditure to the general revenue, 
will see at a glance how fearful a burden tho army must be to the nation. 
All other public interests are made subservient to the military, nnd, in con- 
sequence, the salaries of public officials are absurdly low in Prussia.* ^n 
officer corresponding in rank to an English county-court judge receives a 
salary with which any ordinary merchant's clerk in London would be 
dissatisfied. 


T. P. 
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In the month of July, 1855, tho Anglo-Indian population of Bengal, and 
notably of Calcutta, was seized with a sudden panic. It was reported that 
a horde of barbarians, wild and untameable as the followers of Alaric or 
Attila, were in full march towards the capital of British India, laying 
waste with fire and sword the populous and fertile district of Beerbhoom, 
and marking their course with the blackened ruins of smoking villages : 
that thousands of cattle were driven off to the highlands, the police 
completely mastered, and several English residents put to death, including 
two ladies. The feeble detachments of sepoy troops which were, in the 
first instance, hurried to the front to oppose the further advance of the 
frenzied multitude, were forced back by overwhelming numbers, and com- 
pelled to await the arrival of reinforcements. As these came up to the 
Beene of action, the insurgents were mown down almost without resistance, 
for their only weapons were bows and arrows. 

“It was not war,” wrote Major Jervis: “they did not understand 
yielding. As long &b their national drums beat, the whole party would 
stand, and allow themselves to be shot down. Their arrows often killed 
our men, and so we had to fire on them as long as they stood. When 
their drums ceased, they would move off for about a quarter of a mile ; 
then their drums began again, and they calmly stood till we came up and 
poured a few volleys into them. There was not a sepoy in the war who 
did not feel ashamed of himself. The prisoners were for the most part 
wounded men. They upbraided us with fighting against them. They 
always said it was with the Bengalis they were nt war, not with the English. 
If a single Englishman had been sent to them who understood their wrongs, 
and would have redressed them, they declared there would have been no 
war. * * * They were the most truthful set of men I ever met — brave to 
infatuation. A lieutenant of mine had once to shoot down seventy-five 
men before their drums ceased, and the party fell back.” 

For four whole months these undisciplined barbarians continued to 
devastate the country. Bepelled at one point, they turned up at another, 
easily outmarching regular troops, and dispersing only to gather together 
again on the flank or rear of the force with which they were unable to 
cope in the open field. At length a cordon of outposts was formed, and 
by degrees the Santals were pushed back to their native hills. Within the 
next three months tranquillity was restored, and thousands of the rebels 
were “ peacefully at work upon a new road.” 

On the suppression of this singular rebellion, inquiries were institute^ 
into its origin, and then it was discovered that, in the beginning, nothing 
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worse was contemplated than a march of the entire population to Calcutta 
to lay at the feet of the Governor- General a petition that had been rejected 
by the local authorities. In truth, the grievances of which this unhappy 
people complained had become perfectly intolerable. Until the close of 
the eighteenth century the Santals had held themselves aloof from the 
lowland Hindus, boyond making annual inroads into the territory lying at 
the foot of their hills. “ Every winter," says Mr. Hunter, “ as soon as 
they had gathered in the rice-crop and celebrated their harvest-home, the 
whole nation moved down upon the plains, hunting in the forestB, and 
plundering the open country on the line of march. After three months’ 
excellent sport, they returned laden with booty to celebrate the February 
festival in their own villages.” Those depredations, however, ceased 
shortly after Lord Cornwallis’s assumption of the direct administration of 
Beerbhoom ; and the general extension of tillage, which resulted from the 
permanent settlement of the land-tax in 1790, led to the very general 
employment of the Santals in bringing the new lands into cultivation. 
Fond of agricultural labour, these hill-men settled in considerable numbers 
on the lower slopes of the B&jmahal district, and gradually reclaimed from 
waste large tracts of fertile land depopulated by the famine of 1770,^and 
which had since relapsed into jungle. 

In this state matters continued until 1832, when the British Govern- 
ment was happily inspired to surround the hill territory with a ring-fence 
of stout masonry pillars. Up to this boundaiy line the lowland Hindus 
speedily converted the jungle into cultivated fields ; but the rich valleys 
intervening between the hills and tho pillars remained neglected, until tho 
half-civilized Santals were tempted to take possession and form a living 
barrier between the wild mountaineers and the timid Hindus. The earliest 
colonists, paying only a nominal rent for their lands, and combining tho 
pleasures of the chase with agricultural labour, were not long in sending 
for their kinsmen, so that within tho short space of six years this noutral 
ground contained frilly 8,000 inhabitants, established in forty different 
villages, while at present the population within the ring-fenco is estimated 
at 200,000. 

Meanwhile others of the hill-men moved down to the plains in gangs, 
and settled themselves as day-labourers wherever their services were in 
requisition, and especially in the neighbourhood of indigo-factories. Those 
little communities, however, live apart from the Hindus, and still preserve 
their national customs. “ Every winter, after the indigo is packed, numbers 
of the labourers visit their native villages, and seldom return unaccom- 
panied with a train of poor relations, who look forward to the wages of the 
spring sowing season as the soldiers of Alaric contemplated the spoils of 
Lombardy.” In some respects these emigrants were better off than the 
Santals who had settled in the rich valleys at the foot of tho hills. The 
latter were infested by Hindu hucksters, who plundered that honest, 
truthful people without scruple or remorse. 

“ They cheated the poor Santal,” writes tho author of The Annul* 
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of Rural Bengal, 11 in every transaction. The forester brought his jars 
of clarified butter for sale ; the Hindu measured it in vessels with false 
bottoms : the husbandman came to exchange his rice for salt, oil, cloth, 
and gunpowder; the Hindu used heavy weights in ascertaining the 
quantity of .grain, light ones in weighing out the articles given in return. 
If the Santal remonstrated, he was told that salt, being an excisable com- 
modity, had a set of weights and measures peculiar to itself. The 
fortunes made by traffic in produce were augmented by usury. A family 
of new settlers required a small advhnce of grain to eke out the produce 
of the chase while they were clearing the jungle. The Hindu dealer gave 
them a few shillings’-worth of rice, and seized the land as soon as they 
had cleared it and sown the crop. Another family, in a fit of hospitality, 
feasted away their whole harvest, and then opened an account at the 
grain-dealer’s, who advanced enough to keep them above starvation 
during the rest of the year. From the moment the peasant touched the 
borrowed rice, he and his children were the Berfs of the corn-merchant. 
* * * Year after year the Santal sweated for his oppressor. If the 

victim threatened to run off into the jungle, the usurer instituted a suit 
in the courts, taking care that the Santal should know nothing of it till 
the decree had been obtained, and execution taken out. Without the 
slightest warning, the poor husbandman's buffaloes, cows, and little 
homestead were sold, not omitting the brazen household vessels which 
formed the sole heirloom of the family. Even the cheap iron ornaments, 
the outward tokens of female respectability among the Santals, were 
tom from the wife’s wrists.” 

All this had to be endured in silence. There was no redress to be had 
from those law-courts which had been so hasty to legalize injustice and 
rapine. The civil station might be a hundred miles off, and the English 
magistrate have thought more of collecting the revenue than of protecting 
the poor and the friendless. Bo for a while iniquity throve, and the Hindu 
usurer fattened upon the spoils of the helpless, simple-minded Santal. 
There was, however, an alternative. Such as would not consent to expend 
their lives as bondsmen, could throw up their clearings and flee into the 
jungle ; but for families even this refuge was inaccessible. Sometimes a 
man would sell his liberty for a few shillings wherewith to bury his father, 
and toiled on the reBt of his days in bondage, the paltry debt increasing by 
compound interest at 85 per cent., till all idea of repayment faded away, 
and the children inherited the serfage of their sire. But in 1854 a 
wonderful change came over the country. In that year a railway was 
commenced, which for 200 miles was to skirt the Santal hills. Yet a few 
years later 20,000 labourers were needed in Beerbhoom alone to raise 
embankments, out through eminences, fill up hollows, and construct many- 
arched bridges. The work was severe ; but wages were high in proportion. 
There was employment for women and childfff^as well as for men ; “ and 
in a few months the Santals,, who had ^htt'teviee, came back with their 
girdles foil of coin, and their worn** covered with silver jewellery, 1 just 
vol. xvin. — no. 104. 12. 
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like Hie Hindus, 1 as their astonished elans-people remarked.” Hem Ms 
a certain fortune for the free population. A whole oka would go off, bag 
and baggage, their bows and arrows in their hands, and the national drum 
beating in front ; and after a few months of arduous toil would return with 
money in their parse and “ on hospitable thoughts intent.” It waB far 
otherwise, however, with the bondsmen, who laboured without hope or 
reward, and without cessation or rest, and foresaw no termination to their 
hapless lot but in death. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that an under-current of excitement 
should have agitated the Santal community during the cold weather of 
1864-65. The crops that year happened to be unusually abundant, 
while the price of grain was kept up by the sudden influx of capital. 
Nevertheless, the disquietude and restlessness of the people increased 
from week to week. The rich determined to be no longer the dupes, as 
the poor resolved to be nc onger the slaves, of the over-reaching Hindus. 
Representatives and exponents of the popular feeling are seldom wanting 
at such a crisis, in this particular instance two brothers stepped forward 
as the heaven-appointed champions of the people, and produced a quantity 
of scraps of paper in proof of their divine mission. These slips were 
circulated throughout the country, just as chupatties were districted 
throughout the North-West Provinces previous to the Mutiny, and pre- 
pared men’s minds for something eventful. Their object appears to have 
been to attract the attention of the English Government ; but as no acts of 
violence were reported, and the collection of revenue was not disturbed, no 
notice whatever waB taken of the Santal “Fiery Cross.” They then 
applied to the Commissioner to redreBS their wrongs ; but that functionary 
was busied about too many things to pay much heed to the complaints of 
the barbarians, men of far less consequence in his eyes than the tax-paying 
Hindus of whom they complained. “ God is great,” sighed the Santal 
leaders; “but He is too far off.” So they took the matter into their 
hands, and despatched emissaries to every valley with branches of their 
national Sal-tree. The people obeyed the signal, and, armed with bows 
and arrows, gathered in tens of thousands to the place of rendezvous. 
There was then nothing to be done but to move onward; and on the 
80th of June, 1855, the vast horde set out for Calcutta. 

So long aa their provisions lasted they molested no one ; but when 
their scanty supply of food was exhausted they began to lay their hands on 
whatever came nearest. On the 7th of July a native inspector of police 
net tike advanced guard of the wild array, and was charged by the two 
brothers to “ levy a tax of ten shillings on every Hindu family in his 
jurisdiction, for the subsistence of their followers.” Unhappily for himself; 
ha had accepted a bribe from the Hindu usurers to apprehend the leaden 
on a false charge of burglary. Somehow, the foot became known, and, 
cm being taxed with his duplicity, he confessed that he had undertaken to 
cany oft the brothers as bis prisoners. These bade him do his duly, if 
he had really any proof against them. Deceived by their submissive 
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demeanour, the officer was rash enough to order his guards to pinion the 
leaders. The order was hardly given when himself and nine of his men 
were seised and hound. “ After a hurried trial, the chief leader, Bidu, 
slew the corrupt inspector with his own hands, and the pdlice left nine of 
their pfctfy deed in the S&ntal camp.” 

From that moment all discipline was lost. The mighty wave Bwept 
on, marking its course with devastation, and the trembling Hindus fled in 
affright from their plundered homesteads. By what means this formidable 
movement was ultimately suppressed has already been told ; and then, for 
the first time, the British Government discovered that the system of 
administration which suited the staid Hindu tradesman or land-holder 
was totally unfitted for the comparatively uncivilized, impulsive moun- 
taineer. Measures were at once adopted to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar disaster. The debtor was protected against the sharp practice of 
his creditor; serfage was rooted out; false weights and measures ware 
visited with condign punishment ; and abundant employment on equitable 
terms was provided for the Santals on the railways and cm the tea-planta- 
tions of Assam. “ Their civilization, however, has not kept pace,’ 1 says 
Mr. Hunter, “ with their material prosperity.” They decline to receive 
instruction in Bengali, a language which they abhor, while the Govern- 
ment are strangely backward in establishing vernacular schools, forgetful 
or heedless of their non- Aryan extraction. 

What then are these Santals? From what race are they sprung? 
In what respect does their language differ from that of the Bengalis of the 
plains ? Whenco originates their hereditary antipathy to their lowland 
neighbours? On what grounds are they entitled to a simpler form of 
government than is required for the acute and litigious Hindu ? How is 
it, in short, that dwelling in the midst of Hindus they come to differ so 
widely in manners, customs, religion, and language ? And, above all, 
how does it happen that a district barely a hundred miles from Calcutta 
should have been scarcely better known to the British Government than 
the independent State of Bhootan, or than the trans-Himalayan Tatars ? 

These obvious and momentous questions oan be only cursorily 
answered within the limited space at our disposal, but they are treated 
at sufficient length, and in a masterly style, by Mr. W. W. Hunter, in the 
valuable work to which we are indebted for the materials of this paper. 
Favourably known' as the members of the two chief branches of the Indian 
service have ever been for their literary talents and industry, it is no 
exaggeration to regard this admirable volume as the first step towards a 
higher and more philosophical order of literature than has hitherto 
emanated from the Anglo-Indian community. Many profound scholars 
both in this country and in Germany — and even in France — have written 
learnedly upon the Aryan emigration, and still more so upon the language 
and literature of that conquering race. But for Mr. Hunter it has been 
reserved to study an aboriginal race amidst its native mountains, to mark 
the reciprocal influence of two phases of civilization at their point of 
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contact, to trace the debased superstition of the modem Bengali to the 
admixture of monotheistic Brahmanism with the nature-worship of a 
primitive people, and, by implication, to delineate the aspect of Northern 
India prior to the armed immigration of the fair-complexioned race 
that, radiating from Central Asia, crossed the Himalayas and swooped 
down upon the Gangetic valley. For many generations the Aryan 
race steadily developed itself in what Manu calls the Middle Land, 
or the extensive region enclosed between the Himalayan and the 
Vindhyan ranges, and extending to the eastward as far as Allahabad. 
The colonization of this wide-spreading territory is supposed to date 
from the close of the Vedic era, when the original “ loose confederacy 
of patriarchal communities ” gradually assumed the form of “ several 
well-knit nations, each secured by a strong central force, but disfigured 
by distinctions of caste, destined in the end to be the ruin of tho 
Sanskrit people.’* The fourfold classification which at present prevails 
among the Hindus did not, however, exist in tho earliest ages of the Aryan 
settlement. It took its riso in the Middle Land long after the work of 
conquest was completed, and when a state of meditative indolence had 
succeeded to the active and energetic lifo of the first settlers. Whet^r it 
originated with Manu, or was only systematized and expounded in the 
book which goes by his namo, is nothing to our present purpose. It 
suffices to know that this artificial classification never found its way into 
Lower Bengal, though the Aryan conquerors, availing themselves of the 
right of might, constituted fhemsolves the aristocratic order, and as such 
assumed all to be Brahmans, the recognized aristocracy of the Middlo 
Land, from which they had issued forth. But notwithstanding their 
assumption of the name, the Brahmans of Lower Bengal have never been 
admitted to an equality by tho Brahmans of that Middle Land, who even 
now regard the former as an inferior race both from a social and a roligious 
point of view. At the same time it is indisputable that social distinctions 
in Lower Bengal are more defined and less tolerant than in almost any 
other port of India, though not owing to caste, as understood in tho North- 
West Provinces. 

This region was already peopled when the migrating horde of Aryans 
moved eastward from the Middle Land, following the course of the Gangos. 
The aborigines were in every respect an inferior race : short of stature, of 
squat square figures, of dark complexion, and “inarticulate utterance.” 
Their language, too, was barbarous and “ ignobly objective,*’ destitute of 
terms to express the relationship of cause and effect, and incapable of ' 
expressing the emotions and sentiments of man’s inner life. They were 
also omnivorous, perhaps oven addicted to cannibalism, and, in conse- 
quence of their gluttonous habits, were contemptuously described by the 
abstemious, dean-feeding Aryans, as “ The Haw Eaters.” In addition to 
all this the Dasyans, as they were termed, indulged in a fetish-worship. 
Of the unity of the Deity and the immortality of the soul they had not 
the slightest conception. Of eternity they had not so much as the glimmer 
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of an idea. Death was the end of life. There was nothing beyond. The 
dead body wag hid away in a hole in the earth, and the kinsmen of the 
doceaaed, having bathed in the nearest stream, returned to their ordinary 
occupations. Or if, in certain districts, the act of burial was attended 
with Amoral ceremonies, it was only as an excuse for gluttony and 
drunkenness. In Sanskrit literature this subjected race appears first as 
an ignoble enemy, then as evil spirits, after that as monkeys, and finally 
as slaves. 

Tor all that, the reactive influence of the conquerors on the conquered 
is strongly marked. The worship of Siva and of demons was distinctly 
borrowed from the idolatry of the aborigines. The veneration of house- 
hold and village deities, the simplest emblems of Nature, — oftentimes 
nothing more than a lump of clay placed under a tree, — is another compara- 
tively harmless superstition dorived from the same source. Still more 
injurious has been the existence of two distinct nationalities on the same 
soil, the one masters, the other bondsmen. In the absence of all motive 
for exertion, the Aryan population has retrograded in all that constitutes 
Iho vitality of a people, while the despised non- Aryan multitude, tempered 
in the furnace of toil and Buffering, is now taking the lead even in educa- 
tion, and is fast supplanting its indolent, supercilious, and Bensual 
oppressors. 

In tho hill country the aboriginal race has undergone but little change 
for many centuries. It still numbers from a million and a half to two 
millions of human boings, bound together by all tho ties that make a 
common brotherhood. The Santal territory is, yot, no mere strip of land, 
but incloses an area equal to that of England and Woles. It measures 
400 miles in length by 100 miles in breadth, and comprises 40,000 
square miles. Of their forefathers they know nothing, beyond a tradition 
that they are descended from a single pair produced from two ducks* eggs 
laid upon the water-lily. The Creative Power, they affirm, was set in motion 
by the Great Mountain, who in the beginning stood alone in the midst of 
the waters. The rocks, being raisod up by the prawns, were speedily 
coverod with earth and grass, and the man and the woman multiplied so 
exceedingly that they were constrained to go forth and people the earth. 
It is therefore probable that tho Santols originally came from the north- 
west, from tho foot of the Himalayas, as did the Aryans in after times. 

Their religion is ono of terror. They worship only demons whose 
maleficence thoy strive, by various mysterious rites, to avert from their 
fields, their cattle, and their families. Each household has its own 
deity, whose name and attributes are kept so secret that the god of ono 
brother is unknown to another. By the side of every village stands a 
grove of Sal-trees ( Shorea robusta) deemed the “ favourite resort of all 
tiie family gods of the little community. 1 ' Above the family comes the 
tribe, each with its peculiar deity, to whom only male animals are 
sacrificed. The seven tribes, in their turn, are absorbed in the race, and 
the tribe god veils his face before the Great Mountain, the national god of 
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the Santals, who is worshipped with blood, and formerly with human 
sacrifices. He is, in fact, identical with the ancient Sanskrit Rudm, or 
the Siva of tho mixed population of Lower Bengal. 

Caste is unknown. All work, hunt, worship, and eat in common, but 
no man may marry a woman of his own dan, for more reasons than one 
an admirable prohibition. “ The children belong to the father's dan, 
and the daughters, upon marriage, give up their ancient clan and its gods 
for those of their husbands.” There are six great ceremonies in a 
Bantal's life, for the description of which we must refer tho reader to 
Mr. Hunter’s luminous pages. The Santal, though partial to agriculture, 
is essentially a man of the woods and addicted to the chase, which he 
follows with equal courage and address. Of a cheerful and sociable 
disposition he is apt to indulge too freely in hospitality, and to sacrifice 
on a lengthened debauch the produce of a year's fitful industry. Honest, 
truthful, and simple-minded, he was long the victim of the wily Hindu, 
until oppression became unbearable, and the exodus was brought about 
of which a brief description was attempted at the commencement of this 
article. 

From the foregoing remarks it may be judged how little, even <*ow, 
we really know of our Indian fellow-subjects. We have hitherto been 
content to divide them into Mohamedans and Hindus, carefully 
classifying the latter into four castes. We have recognized, indeed, 
the difference of religion, but scarce a passing thought have we paid to the 
difference of race. The oversight, however, led in a great measure to the 
Santal insurrection, and underlies mueh of our indisputable unpopularity, 
in spite of our justice and active benevolence. Our fault has been that of a 
man who, in studying the times of Henry II., should regard the Normans, 
the Danes, and the Welsh as one and the same people. The Santals, in 
fact, may be compared to the ancient Britons, driven into the fastnesses 
of Devon, Cornwall, and Wales, preserving their vernacular tongue, 
living after the manner of their forefathers, and holding a religious faith 
in which it would be difficult to say whether Paganism or Christianity 
preponderated. Now that the attention of the British Government 
has been so forcibly directed to the peculiar customs and observances 
of the aboriginal races, it may be hoped that an exceptional system 
of administration will be provided for a people so deserving of special 
consideration. 
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When once we have begun to recount the practical operations by which 
our Liberal friends work for the removal of definite evils, and in which 
if we do not join them they are apt to grow impatient with us, how can 
we pass over that very interesting operation of this kind — the attempt to 
enable a man to marry his deceased wife’s sister ? This operation, too, 
like that for abating the feudal customs of succession in land, I have had 
the advantage of myself seeing and hearing my Liberal friends labour at. 
I was lucky enough to be present when Mr. Chambers, I think, brought 
forward in the House of Commons his bill for enabling a man to many 
his deceased wife’s sister, and I hoard the speech which Mr. Chambers 
then made in support of hiB bill. His first point was that God’s law— r 
the name he always gave to the Book of Leviticus — did not really forbid a 
man to many his deceased wife’s sister. God’s law not forbidding it, the 
Liberal maxim that a man’s prime right and happiness is to do as he likes 
ought at once to come into force, and to annul any such check upon the 
assertion of personal liberty as the prohibition to marry one’s deceased 
wife’s sister. A distinguished Liberal supporter of Mr. Chambers, in the 
debate which followed the introduction of the bill, produced a formula of 
much beauty and neatness for conveying in brief the Liberal notions on 
this head : 41 Liberty,” said he, 44 is the law of human life.” And, there- 
fore, the moment it is ascertained that God's law, the Book of Leviticus, 
does not stop the way, man’s law, the law of liberty, asserts its right, 
and makes us free to marry our deceased wife’s sister. 

And this exactly foils in with what Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who may 
almost be called the Colenso of love and marriage, — such a revolution 
does he make in our ideas on these matters, just as Dr. Colenso does in 
our ideas on religion, — tells us of the notions and proceedings of our 
kinsmen in America. With that affinity of genius to the Hebrew genius 
which we have already noticed, and with the strong belief of our race that 
liberty is the law of human life, so for as a fixed, perfect, and paramount 
rule of conscience, the Bible, does not expressly control it, our American 
kinsmen go again, Mr. Hepworth Dixon tells ns, to their Bible, tho 
Mormons to the patriarchs and the Old Testament, Brother Noyes to 
Bt. Paul and the New, and having never before read anything else bat 
their Bible they now read their Bible over again and make all manner 
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of great discoveries there. All these discoveries are favourable to liberty, 
and in this way is satisfied that double craving so characteristic of the 
Philistine, and so eminently exemplified in that crowned Philistine, 
Henry VHL, the craving for forbidden fruit and the craving for legality. 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s eloquent writings give curroncy, over here, to 
those important discoveries ; so that now, as regards love and marriage, 
we seem to be entering with all our sails spread, upon what Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, its apostle and evangelist, calls a Gothic Revival, but 
what one of the many newspapers that so greatly admire Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s lithe and sinewy style and form their own style upon it, calls, 
by a yet bolder and more striking figure, “ a great sexual insurrection 
of our Anglo-Teutonio race.” For this end wo have to avert our eyes 
from everything Hellenic and fanciful, and to keep them steadily fixed 
upon the two cardinal points of the Bible and liberty. And ono of 
those practical operations in which the Liberal party engage, and in 
which we are summoned to join them, directs itself entirely, as wo have 
seen, to these cardinal points, and may almost be regarded, perhaps, as 
a kind of first instalment or public and Parliamentary pledge of the great 
sexual insurrection of our Anglo-Teutonic race. * 

But here, as elsewhere, what we seok is the Philistine’s perfection, 
the development of his best self, not mere liberty for his ordinary self. 
And wo no more allow absolute validity to his stock maxim, Liberty is 
the law oj human life , than we allow it to the opposite maxim, which 
is just os true, Renouncement is the law of human life . For we know 
that the only perfect freedom is, as our religion says, a service ; not a 
service to any stock maxim, but an olevation of our best self, and a 
harmonising in subordination to this, and to the idea of a perfected 
humanity, all the multitudinous, turbulent, and blind impulses of our 
ordinary selves. Now, the Philistine’s great defect being a defect in 
delicacy of perception, to cultivate in him this delicacy, to render it 
independent of external and mechanical rule, and a law to itself, is what 
seems to make most for his perfection, his true humanity. And his true 
humanity, and therefore his happiness, appears to lie much more, so far 
as the relations of love and marriage are concerned, in becoming alive to 
the finer shades of feeling which arise within these relations, in being 
able to enter with tact and sympathy into the subtle instinctive pro- 
pensions and repugnances of the person with whose life his own life is 
bound up, to make them his own, to direct and govern, in harmony with 
them, the arbitrary range of his personal action, and thus to enlarge his 
spiritual and intellectual life and liberty, than in remaining insensible to 
these finer shades of feeling, this delicate sympathy, in giving unchecked 
range, so far as he can, to his mere personal action, in allowing no limits 
or government to this except such as«a mechanical external law imposes, 
and in thus really narrowing, for the satisfaction of his ordinary self, his 
spiritual and intellectual life and liberty. Still more must this be so 
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when hie fixed external role, his God’s law, is supplied to him from a 
source which is less fit, perhaps, to supply final and absolute instructions 
on this particular topic of love and marriage than on any other relation 
of human life. Bishop Wilson, who is full of examples of that fruitful 
Hellenising within the limits of Hebraism itself, of that renewing of the 
stiff and stark notions of Hebraism by turning upon them a stream of 
fresh thought and consciousness, which we have already noticed in 
St. Paul — Bishop Wilson gives an admirable lesson to rigid Hebraisers, 
like Mr. Chambers, asking themselves, Does God’s law (that is, the 
Book of Leviticus) forbid us to many our wife’s sister? Does God’s 
law (that is, again, the Book of Leviticus) allow us to many 
our wife’s sister ? when he says : “ Christian duties are founded on 
reason, not on the sovereign authority of Qod commanding what he 
pleases ; God cannot command us what is not fit to be believed or done, 
all his commands being founded in the necessities of our nature.” And, 
immenso as is our debt to the Hebrew race and its genius, incomparable 
as is its authority on certain profoundly important sides of our human 
nature, worthy as it is to be described as having uttered, for those Bides, 
the voice of the divine and ^eternal order of things, tho law of God — who, 
that is not manacled and hood-winked by his Hebraism, can believe that, 
as to love and marriage, our reason and tho necessities of our humanity 
hare their true, sufficient, and divine law expressed for them by the voice 
of any Oriental and polygamous nation like the Hebrews ? Who, I say, 
will believe, when he really considers the matter, that where the feminine 
nature, the feminine ideal, and our relations to them, are brought into 
question, the delicate and apprehensivo genius of the Indo-European 
race, the race which invented tho Muses, and chivaliy, and the Madonna, 
is to find its last word on this question in the institutions of a Semitic 
people, whose wisest king had soven hundred wives and throo hundred 
concubines ? , 

If here again, therefore, we seem to minister better to the diseased spirit 
of our time by leading it to think about the operation our Liberal friends 
have in hand, than by lending a hand to this operation ourselves, let us 
seo, before we dismiss from our view the practical operations of our Liberal 
friends, whether the same thing does not hold good as to their celebrated 
industrial and economical labours also. Their great work of this kind is, of 
course, their free-trade policy. This policy, as having enablod the poor man 
to eat untaxed bread, and as having wonderfully augmented trade, we are 
accustomed to speak of with a kind of solemnity ; it is chiefly on their 
lead in this policy that Mr. Bright founds for himself and his friends the 
claim, so often asserted by him, to be considered guides of the blind, 
teachers of the ignorant, benefactors slowly and laboriously developing in 
tho Conservative party and in the countiy that which Mr. Bright is fond 
of calling the growth of intelligence — the object, as is well known, of all 
the friends 'of culture also, and the great end and aim of the culture that 
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we preach. How, haying first saluted free-trade and its doctors with all 
respect, let us see whether even here, too, our Liberal friends do not 
pursue their operations in a mechanical way, without reference to any firm 
intelligible law of things, to human life as a whole and human happiness ; 
and whether it is not more for our good, at this particular moment at any 
rate, instead of worshipping free-trade with them Hebraistically, as a kind 
of fetish, and helping them to pursue it as an end in and for itself, we 
turn the free stream of our thought upon their treatment of it, and see 
how this is related to the intelligible law of human life, and to national 
well-being and happiness. In short, suppose we Hellenise a little with 
free-trade, as we Hellenised with the Heal Estate Intestacy Bill, and with 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church by the power of the Noncon- 
formists’ antipathy to religious establishments and endowments, and see 
whether what our reproyers beautifully call ministering to the diseased 
spirit of our time is best done by the Hellenising method of proceeding, or 
by the other. 

But first let us understand how the policy of free-trade really shapes 
itself for our Liberal friends, and how they practically employ it as an 
instrument of national happiness and salvatiqp. For as we suid that it 
seemed clearly right to prevent the Church property of Ireland from being 
all taken for the benefit of the Church of a small minority, so it seems 
clearly right that the poor man should eat untaxed bread, and, generally, 
that restrictions and regulations which, for the supposed benefit of some 
particular person or class of persons, make the price of things artificially 
high here, or artificially low there, and interfere with the natural flow of 
trade and commerce, should be done away with. But in the policy 
of our Liberal friends free- trade means more than this, and is specially 
yalued as a stimulant to the production of wealth, as they call it, and to 
the increase of the trade, business, and population of the oountiy. We 
have already seen how these things — trade, business, and population — 
are mechanically pursued by us as ends precious in themselves, and ore 
worshipped as what we call fetishes ; and Mr. Bright, I have already said, 
when he wishes to give the working-class a true sense of what makes glory 
and greatness, tells it to look at the cities it has built, the railroads it has 
made, the manufactures it has produced. So to this idea of glory and 
greatness the free-trade which our Liberal friends extol so solemnly and 
devoutly has served — to the increase of trade, business, and population ; 
and for this it is prized. Therefore, the untaxing of the poor man’s 
bread has, with this view of national happiness, been used, not so much 
to make the existing poor man’s bread cheaper or more abundant, but 
rather to create more poor men to eat it ; so that we cannot precisely say 
that we have fewer poor men than we had before free* trade, but we can 
say with truth that we have many more centres of industry, as they are 
sailed, and much more business, population, and manufactures. And if wo 
are sometimes a little troubled by our multitude of poor men, yet we know 
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Ihe increase of manufactures and population to be such a salutary thing in 
itself, and our free-trade policy creates such an admirable movement, 
creating fresh centres of industry and fresh poor men here, while we were 
thinking about our poor men there, that we are quite dazzled and borne 
away, and more and more industrial movement is called for, and our social 
progress seems to become one triumphant and enjoyable course of what is 
sometimes called, vulgarly, outrunning the constable. 

If, however, taking some other criterion of man's well-being than the 
cities he has built and Ihe manufactures he has produced, we persist in 
thinking that our social progress would be happier if then wen not so 
many of us so very poor, and in busying ourselves with notions of in some 
way or other adjusting the poor man and business one to the other, and 
not multiplying the one and the other mechanically and blindly, then our 
Liberal friends, the appointed doctors of free-trade, take ne up very 
sharply. “ Art is long,” says The Time s, “ and life is short ; for the 
most part we settle things first and understand them afterwards. Let us 
have ns few theories as possible ; what is wanted is not the light of 
speculation. If nothing worked well of which the theory was not per- 
fectly understood, we should be in sad confusion. The relations of labour 
and capital, we are told, are not understood, yet trade and commerce, on 
the whole, work satisfactorily.” I quote from The Times of only a day or 
two ago. But thoughts like theso, as I have often pointed out, are 
thoroughly British thoughts, and we have been familiar with them for 
years. We fix upon some object, which in this case is the production of 
wealth and the increase of manufactures, population, and commerce 
through free-trade, as a kind of one thing needful or end in itself, and 
then we pursue it staunchly and mechanically, and say that it is our duty 
to pursue it staunchly and mechanically, not to see now it is related to 
the whole intelligible law of things and to full human perfection, or to 
treat it as the piece of machinery, of varying value as its relations to the 
intelligible law of things vary, which it really is. 

So it is of no use to say to The Times , and to our Liberal friends 
rejoicing in the possession of their talisman of free-trade, that about one 
in nineteen of our population is a panper, and that, this being |o, trade 
and commerce can hardly be said to prove by their satisfactory working 
that it matters nothing whether the relations between labour and capital 
are understood or not ; nay, that we can hardly be said not to be in sad 
confusion. For here comes in our frith in the staunch mechanical pursuit 
of a fixed object, and covers itself with that imposing and colossal neces- 
sitarianinn of The Times which we have before noticed. And thiB neces- 
sitarianism, taking for granted that an increase in trade and population is 
a good in itself, one of the ehiefest of goods, tells us that disturbances of 
human happiness caused by ebbs and flows in the tide of trade business, 
which, cm the whole, steadily mounts, are inevitable and not to be 
quamlled with. This firm philosophy I seek to call to mind when I am 
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in the East of London, whither my avocations often lead me ; and, indeed, 
to fortify myself against the depressing sights which on these occasions 
assail us, I have transcribed from The Times one strain of this kind, full 
of the finest economical doctrine, and always carry it about with me. 
The passage is this : — 

11 The East End is the most commercial, the most industrial, the most 
fluctuating region of the metropolis. It is always the first to suffer ; for 
it is the creature of prosperity, and falls to the ground the instant there is 
no wind to bear it up. The whole of that region is covered with huge 
docks, shipyards, manufactories, and a wilderness of small houses, all full 
of life and happiness in brisk times, but in dull times withered and life- 
less, like the deserts we read of in the East. Now their brief spring is 
over. There is no one to blame for this ; it is the result of Nature's 
simplest laws 1 ” 

We must all agree that it is impossible that anything can be firmer 
than this, or Bhow a surer fuith in the working of free-trade, as our Liberal 
friends understand and employ it. 

But if we still at all doubt whether the indefinite multiplication of 
manufactories and small houses can be such an absolute good in itself as 
to counterbalance the indefinite multiplication of poor people, we shall 
learn that this multiplication of poor people, too, is an absolute good in 
itself, and the result of divine and beautiful laws. Tins is indeod a 
favourite thesis with our Philistine friends, and I have already noticed the 
pride and gratitude with which they receive certain articles in The Times , 
dilating in thankful and solemn language on the majestic growth of our 
population. But I prefer to quote now, on this topic, the words of an 
ingenious young Scotch writer, Mr. Robert Buchanan, because he invests 
with so much imagination and poetry this current idea of the blessed and 
even divine character which the multiplying of population is supposed in 
itself to have. “ We move to multiplicity,” says Mr. Robert Buchanan. 
“ If there is one quality which seems God’s, and His exclusively, it seems 
that divine philoprogenitiveneBs, that passionate love of distribution and 
expansion into living forms. Every animal added seems a new ecstasy 
to the Maker ; every life added, a new embodiment of His love. He 
would swarm the earth with beings. There are never enough. life, 
life, lifo, — faces gleaming, hearts beating, must fill every cranny. Not 
a corner is suffered to remain empty. The whole earth breeds, and God 
glories.’* 

It is a little unjust, perhaps, to attribute to the Divinity exclusively 
this phfloprogenitiveneBs, which the British Philistine and the poorer class 
of Irish may certainly claim to share with him ; yet how inspiriting is 
here the whole strain of thought ! and the beautiful words, too, I cany 
about with me in the East of London, and often read them there. They 
are quite in agreement with the popular language one is accustomed to 
hear about children and large families, which describes children as sent. 
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And a line of poetry which Mr. Robert Buchanan throws in presently 
after the poetical prose I have qnotod — 

’Tig the old Btoi 7 of tho fig-leaf time — 

this fine line, too, naturally connects itself, whon one is in the East of 
London, with the idea of God’s desire to swarm the earth with beings, 
because tho swarming of tho earth with beings does indeed, in the East of 
London, so seem to revive — 

. . .tho old story of the fig-leaf time — 

such a number of the people one meets there having hardly a rag to cover 
them ; and the more the swarming goes on, the more it promises to revive 
this old story. And when the story is perfectly revived, the swarming 
quite completed, and every cranny choke-full, then, too, no doubt, the 
faces in tho East of London will be gleaming faces, which Mr. Robert 
Buchanan says it is God’s desire they should be, and which every one 
must perceive they are not at present, but, on the contrary, very 
miserable. 

But to prevent all this philosophy and poetry from quite running away 
with us, and making us think with The Times, and our Liberal free-trading 
friends, and the British Philistines generally, that the increase of small 
houses and manufactories, or tho increase of population, are absolute goodd 
in themselves, to bo mochanically pursuod, and to be worshipped liko fetishes 
—to prevent this, we have got that notion of ours immovably fixed, of which 
I have long ago spoken, that culture or the study of perfection leads us to 
conceive of no perfection as real which is not a general perfection, embracing 
all our fellow-men with whom we have to do. Such is the sympathy 
which binds humanity together, that we ore indeed, as our religion says, 
members of one body, and if one membor suffer, all the members suffer 
with it ; individual perfection is impossible so long os the rest of mankind 
are not perfected along with us. “ The multitude of the wise is the welfare 
of the world,” says the wise man. And to this effect that excellent and 
often quoted guide of ours, Bishop Wilson, has some striking words : — 
“ It is not,” says he, “ bo much our neighbour’s interest as our own 
that wo love him.” And again he says: “Our salvation does in 
some measure depend upon that of others.” And the author of the 
Imitation puts the same thing admirably when he says : — “ Ohsourior 
etiam via ad calum videhatur quando tam pauci regnum calorum quarere 
eurabant — the fewer there are who follow the way to perfection, the harder 
that way is to find.” So all our fellow-men, in the East of London and 
elsewhere, we must take along with us in the progress towards perfection, 
if we ourselves really, as we profess, want to be perfect ; and we must not 
let the worship of any fetish, any machinery, such as manufactures or 
population, which are not, like perfection, absolute goods in themselves 
though we think them so, create for us such a multitude of miserable, 
sunken, and ignorant human beings that to carry them all along with us 
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is impossible, and perforce they mast for the most part be left by ns in 
their degradation and wretchedness. But evidently the conception of 
free-trade, on which our Liberal friends vaunt themselves, and in which 
they think they have found the secret of national prosperity — evidently, 
I say, the more unfettered pursuit of the production of wealth, and the 
mere mechanical multiplying, for this end, of manufactures and popula- 
tion, threatens to create for us, if it has not created already, those vast, 
miserable, unmanageable masses of sunken people — one pauper, at the 
present moment, for evexy nineteen of us — to the existence of which 
we are, as we have seen, absolutely forbidden to reconcile ourselves, in 
spite of all that the philosophy of The Timet and the poetry of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan may say to persuade us. 

And though Hebraism, following its best and highest instinct, identical, 
as we have seen, with that of Hellenism in its final aim, the aim of perfec- 
tion, teaches us this very clearly ; and though from Hebraising counsellors 
— the Bible, Bishop Wilson, the author of the Imitation — I have pre- 
ferred (as well I may, for from this rock of Hebraism wc arc all hewn !) 
to draw the texts which we use to bring home to our minds this teaching ; 
yet Hebraism seems powerless, almost as powerless as our free-trading 
Liberal friends, to deal efficaciously with our ever-accumulating masses 
of pauperism, and to prevent their accumulating still more. Hebraism 
builds churches, indeed, for these masses, and sends missionaries among 
them ; above all, it sets itself against the social necessitarianism of The 
Timet , and refuses to accept their degradation as inevitable; but with 
regard to their ever-increasing accumulation, it Becms to be led to the 
very same conclusions, though from a point of view of its own, as our 
free- trading Liberal friends. Hebraism, with that mechanical and 
misleading use of the letter of Scripture on which we have already 
commented, is governed by such texts as, Be fruitful and multiply , the 
edict of God’s law, as Mr. Chambers would say ; or by the declaration 
of what he would call God’s word in the Psalms, that the man who has 
a great number of children is thereby made happy. Thus Hebraism 
is conducted to nearly the same notion as the popular mind and as 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, that children are tent and that the divine nature 
takes a delight in swarming the East End of London with panpers ; only, 
when they are perishing in their helplessness and wretchedness it 
asserts the Christian duty of succouring them, instead of saying, like 
The Timet: 44 Now their brief spring is over ; there is nobody to blame 
for this ; it is the result of Nature's simplest laws 1 " But, like The 
Timet , Hebraism despairs of any help from knowledge, and says that 
44 what if wanted is not the light of speculation." I remember that the 
other day a good man, looking with me upon a multitude of children who 
were gathered before ns in one of the most miserable regions of London — 
children eaten up with disease, half-sized, half-fed, half-clothed, neglected by 
their parents, without health, without home, without hope, said to me: 44 The 
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one thing really needful is to teach these little ones to succour one another, 
if only with a cup of cold water ; but now, from one end of the country 
to the other, one hears nothing but the oxy for knowledge, knowledge, 
knowledge 1 ,fc And yet surely, so long as these children am there in 
these festering masses, without health, without home, without hope, and 
so long as their multitude is perpetually swelling, charged with misery 
they must still be for themselves, charged with misery they must still be 
for us, whether they help one another with a cup of cold water or no ! 
and the knowledge how to prevent their accumulating is necessary, even 
to give their moral life and growth a fair chance. 

May we not, therefore, say, that neither the true Hebraism of this 
good man, willing to spend and be spent for these sunken multitudes, 
nor what I may call the spurious Hebraism of our free-trading Liberal 
friends, mechanically worshipping their fetish of the production of wealth 
and of the increase of manufactures and population, and looking neither 
to the right or left so long as this increase goes on, avail us much hero ; 
and that here again what we want is Hellenism, the letting our conscious- 
ness play freoly and simply upon the facts before us, and listening to what 
it tells us of the intelligible law of things as concerns them ? And surely 
what it tellB us is, that a man’s children are not really sent, any more 
than the pictures upon his wall, or the horses in his stable are sent; 
and that to bring people into the world, when one cannot afford to 
keep them and oneself decently and not too precariously, or to bring 
more of them into the world than one can afford to keep thus, is, 
whatever The Times and Mr. Robert Buchanan may Bay, by no means 
an accomplishment of the Divine will or a fulfilment of Nature's simplest 
laws, but is just as wrong, just as contrary to reason and the will 
of God, as for a man to have horses, or carriages, or pictures, when 
he cannot afford them, or to have more of them than he can afford ; and 
that, in the one ease as in the other, the greater the scale on which the 
violation of reason’s laws is practised, and the longer it is persisted in, 
the greater must he the confusion and final trouble. Surely no laudations 
of free-trade, no meetings of bishops and clergy in the East End of 
London, no reading of papers and reports, can tell us anything about our 
social condition which it more concerns us to know than that ! and not 
only to know, but habitually to have the knowledge present, and to act 
upon it as one acts npon the knowledge that water wets and fire hums ! 
And not only the sunken populace of our great cities are concerned to 
know it, and the pauper twentieth of our population; we Philistines 
of the middle class, too, are concerned to know it, and all who have to 
set themselves to make progress in perfection ! But we all know it already t 
some one will say ; it is the simplest law of pradence. Bat how little 
reality must there be in our knowledge of it ; how little can we put it in 
practice ; how little is it likely to penetrate among the poor and straggling 
musses of our population, and to better our condition, so long as an unin- 
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telligent Hebraism of one sort keeps repeating as an absolute eternal word 
of God the psalm-Terso which says that the man who has a great many 
children is happy ; or an unintelligent Hebraism of another sort keeps 
assigning as an absoluto proof of nntional prosperity the multiplying of 
manufactures and population. Surely, the one set of Hebraisers have 
to learn that their psalm- verse was composed at the resettlement of 
Jerusalem after the Captivity, when the Jews of Jerusalem were a handful, 
an undermanned garrison, and every child was a blessing, and that the 
word of God, or the voice of the Divine order of things, declares the 
possession of a great many children to be a blessing only when it really is 
00. And the other set of Hebraisers, have they not to learn that if they 
call their private acquaintances imprudent and unlucky whon, with no 
means of support for them or with procarious means, they have a large 
family of children, then they ought not to call the State well managed and 
prosperous merely because its manufactures and its citizens multiply, if 
the manufactures, which bring new citizens into existence just as much 
as if they had actually begotten them, bring more of them into existence 
than they can maintain, or are too procarious to go on maintaining 
those whom for a while they maintained ? Hellenism, surely, or the 
habit of fixing our mind upon the intelligiblo law of things, is most 
salutary if it makes us seo that the only absoluto good, the only 
absolute and eternal object prescribed to us by God’s law, or tho 
Divine order of things, is the progress towards perfection, our own 
progress towards it and the progress of humanity ; and that for every 
individual man and every society of men the possession and multipli- 
cation of children, like the possession and multiplication of horses and 
pictures, is to be accounted good or bad, not in itself, but with refer- 
ence to this object and the progress towards it. And as no man is to be 
excused in having horses or pictures, if his having them hinders his own 
or others’ progress towards perfection and makes them lead a servilo and 
ignoble life, so is no man to be excused for having children if his having 
them makes him or others load this. Plain thoughts of this kind are surely 
the spontaneous product of our consciousness when allowed to play freely 
and disinterestedly upon the actual facts of our social condition and upon 
our stock notions and stock habits concerning it ; and firmly grasped and 
simply uttered they are more likely, one cannot but think, to better that 
condition and to diminish our formidable rate of one pauper to every nine- 
teen of ns than is the Hebraising and mechanical pursuit of free-trade 
by our Liberal friends. 

Bo that, here os elsewhere, the practical operations of our Liberal 
friends by which they set so much store and in which they invite us to join 
them and to show what Mr. Bright calls a commendable interest, do not 
seem to us so practical for real good as they think ; and our Liberal friends 
seem to us themselves to need to Hellenise, as we say, a little, that is, to 
examine into the nature of real good, and to listen to what their conscious- 
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mm tella them about it, rather than to pursue with such heat and confidence 
their present practical operations. At any rate, we ourselves must put up 
with’ their impatience and with their reproaches of cultivated inaction, and 
still" decline : to lend a hand to their practical operations, until we, for our 
own part at least, have grown a little clearer about the nature of real 
good, and have arrived nearer to a condition of mind out of which really 
fruitful and solid operations may spring. 

In the meanwhile, since our Liberal friends keep loudly and reso- 
lutely assuring us that their actual operations at present are fruitful 
and solid, let us in each case keep testing these operations in the simple 
way we have indicated, by letting the natural stream of our conscious- 
ness flow over them freely ; and if thoy stand this test successfully, then 
lot us give them our commendable interest, but not else. For example, 
our Liberal friends assure us at the very top of their voices that their 
present actual operation for the disestablishment of the Irish Church is 
fruitful and solid. But what if, on testing it, the truth appears to be that 
the statesmen and reasonable people of both parties wished for much the 
samo thing — the fair apportionment of the church property of Ireland 
among the principal religious bodies there — but that behind the statesmen 
and reasonable people there was, on one side, a mass of Tory pre- 
judice, and on the othor, a mass of Nonconformist prejudice, to which 
such an arrangement was unpalatable ? that the natural way would have 
been for the statesmen and reasonable people of both sides to have united, 
and to have allayod and dissipated, so far as they could, the resistance of 
their respective extremes, and where they could not, have confronted it in 
concert; but that, instead of this, Liberal statesmen waited to trip up 
their rivals, if they proposed the arrangement whioh both knew to be 
reasonable, by means of the prejudice of their own Nonconformist extreme ; 
and then, themselves proposing an arrangement to flatter this prejudice, 
made the arrangement, which they themselves knew to be reasonable, out 
of the question, and drove their rivals in their turn to blow up with all 
their might, in the hope of baffling them, a great fire among their own 
Tory extreme of fierce prejudice and religions bigotry, a fire which once 
kindled may always very easily spread further 7 If , I say, on testing the 
present operation of our Liberal friends for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, the truth about it appears to be very much this, then, I 
think, even on the eve of an election, and with our Liberal friends making 
impassioned appeals to us to take a commendable interest in their opera- 
tion and them, and to rally round what Sir Henry Hoare (who may be 
described, perhaps, as a Barbarian converted to Philistinism, as I, on the 
other hand, seem to be a Philistine converted to culture) finely calls the 
conscientiousness of a Gladstone and the intellect of a Bright, it is 
rather our* duty to abstain, and, instead of landing a hand to the opera- 
tion of our Liberal friends, to do what we can to abate and dissolve the 
*nass of prqjudioe, Tory or Nonconformist, whioh makes so doubtfully 
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begotten and equivocal an operation at the present, producible and 
possible. 

Thus resolutely refusing to lend a hand to the imperfect operations of 
our Liberal friends, disregarding their impatience, taunts, and reproaches, 
firmly bent on trying to find in the intelligible law of things a firmer and 
sounder basis for future practice than any which we have at present, and 
believing this search and discovery to bo, for our generation and circum- 
stances, of yet more vital and pressing importance than practice itself, 
we nevertheless may do more, perhaps we poor disparaged followers of 
culture, to make, amidst the stormy agitations and confusions which seem 
threatening and thickening around us, the actual present, and the frame of 
society in which we live, solid and seaworthy, than all which our bustling 
politicians can do. For we have Been how much of these agitations 
is due to the disbelief among the classes and combinations of men, 
Barbarian or Philistine, which have hitherto governed our society, in 
right reason, in a paramount best self ; to the inevitable decay and break- 
up of the organisations by which, asserting and expressing in these organ- 
isations their ordinary self only, they long ruled us; and to their 
irresolution, when the society which their conscience tells them they have 
made and manage not with right reason but with their ordinary self, is 
rudely shaken, in offering resistance to its subvertera. Bnt for us, who 
believe in right reason, in the dnty and possibility of extricating and 
elevating our best self, in the progress of humanity towards perfection, 
for us the framework of society, that theatre on which this august drama 
has to unroll itself, is sacred ; and whoever administers it, and however 
we may seek to remove them from the tenure of administration, yet, while 
they administer society, we steadily, and with undivided heart, support 
them in repressing anarchy and disorder ; because without order there 
can be no society, and without society there can be no human 
perfection. 

With me, indeed, this rule of conduct is hereditary. I remember my 
father, in one of his unpublished letters, written more than forty years ago, 
when the political and social state of the country was gloomy and troubled 
and there were riots in many places, goes an, after strongly insisting on 
the badness and foolishness of the government, and on the ham and 
dangerousness of our feudal and arisiocratical constitution of society, and 
ends thus : 14 As for rioting, the old Boman way of dealing with that is 
always the right one ; flog the rank and file, and fling the ringleaders 
from the Tarpeian Bock I” And this opinion we can never forsake, 
however our Liberal friends my think a little rioting, and what they call 
popular demonstrations, useful sometimes to their own interests mid to 
the interests of the valuable practical operations they have in hand, and 
may preach the right of an Englishman to be left to do ts far as posrible 
what be likes* and the dnty of his government to indulge him and oonnive 
as much as posrible, and to abstain from all harshness of repression. And 
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even whenthey artfully show ns operations which are undoubtedly precious, 
such os the abolition of the slave-trade, and ask us if, for their sake, 
foolish and obstinate governments may not wholesomely be frightened by 
a little 'disturbance, the good design in view and the difficulty of over- 
coming opposition to it being considered — still we say no, and that monster 
processions in the streets and forcible irruptions into the parks, even in 
professed support of this good design, ought to be unflinchingly forbidden 
and repressed, and that far more is lost than is gained by permitting them. 
Because a state in which law is authoritative and sovereign, a firm and 
settled course of public order, is requisite if man is to bring to maturity 
anything precious and lasting now, and to found anything precious and 
lasting for the future. 

Thus in our eyes the very frame-work and exterior order of the 
State, whoever may administer the State, is sacred ; and culture is 
the most resolute enemy of anarchy, beoause of the great hopes and 
designs for the State which culture teaches us to nourish. But as, 
believing in right reason and having faith in the progress of humanity 
towards perfection, and ever labouring for this end, we grow to have 
clearer sight of the ideas of right reason, and of the elements and helps 
of perfection, and come gradually to fill the framework of the State with 
them, to fashion its internal composition and all its laws and institutions 
conformably to them, and to make the State more and more the expression, 
as wo say, of our best self, which is not manifold and vulgar and unstable 
and contentious and ever-varying, but one and noble and secure and 
peaceful and the same for all mankind — with what aversion Bhall we not 
then regard anarchy, with what firmness shall we not check it, when there 
is so much that is so precious which it will endanger ? Bo that, for the 
sake of the present, hut far more for the sake of the future, the lovers of 
culture are unswervingly and with a good conscience the opposers of 
anarchy. And not as the Barbarians and Philistines, whose honesty and 
whose sense of humour makes them shrink, as we have seen, from treating 
the State as too serious a thing and from giving it too much power — for 
indeed the only State they know of and think they administer is the 
expression of their ordinary Belf, and though the headstrong and violent 
extreme among them might gladly arm this with full authority, yet their 
virtuous mean is, as we have said, pricked in conscience at doing this, and 
so our Barbarian governors let the Park palings be broken down, and our 
Philistine alderman-colonels let the London roughs rob and beat the by- 
standers. But we, beholding in the State no expression of our ordinary 
self, but even already, as it were, the appointed frame and prepared vessel 
of our best self, ami, ffif the future, out best self's powerful, beneficent, 
and sacred expression and organ, we are willing and resolved, even now, 
to strengthen against anarchy the trembling hands of our Barbarian 
governors and the feeble knees of our Philistine alderman-colonels, and to 
tell thexRthat it is not really in behalf of their own ordinary self that they 
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are called to protect the Park palings, and to suppress the London roughs, 
but in behalf of the best self both of themselves and of all of ns in the 
future. 

Nevertheless, though for resisting anarchy the lovers of culture may 
prize and employ fire and strength, yet they must, at the same time, bear 
constantly in mind that it is not at this moment true, what the majority 
of people tell us, that the world wants fire and strength more than 
sweetness and light, and that things are for the most part to be Bottled 
first and understood afterwards. We have seen how much of our present 
difficulties and confusion this untrue notion of the majority of people 
amongst us has caused and tends to perpetuate ; and the true business 
of the friends of culture now is, to dissipate this false notion, to spread 
the belief in right reason and in a firm intelligible law of things, and 
to get men to allow their thought and consciousness to play on their 
stock notions and habits disinterestedly and freely, and try, in pre- 
ference to staunchly acting with imperfect knowledge, to obtain some 
sounder basis of knowledge on which to act. This is what the friends 
and lovers of culture have to do, howover the believers in action 
may grow impatient with us, and may insist on our lending a^tand 
to their practical operations and showing a commendable interost in 
them. 

To this insistance we must indeed turn a deaf oar ; but neither, on 
the other hand, must the friends of culture expect to take the believers 
in action by storm, or to be visibly and speedily important, and to 
rule and cut a figure in the world. Aristotle says that those for 
whom ideas and the pursuit of tho intelligible law of things can have 
much attraction, are principally the young, filled with generous spirit 
and with a passion for perfection ; but tho mass of mankind, he says, 
fellow seeming goods for real, bestowing hardly a thought upon true 
sweetness and light — “ and to their lives," he adds mournfully, 4 ‘who 
can give another and a better rhythm ? " But although those chiefly 
attracted by sweetness and light will probably always be the young and 
enthusiastic, and cnlture must not hope to take the mass of mankind by 
storm, yet we will not therefore, for our own day and our own people, 
admit the desponding sentence of Aristotle. For is not this the right 
crown of the long discipline of Hebraism, and the due fruit of mankind’s 
centuries of painful schooling in self-conquest, and the jnst reward, above 
all, of the strenuous energy of our own nation and kindred in dealing 
honestly with itself and walking steadfastly according to the best light it 
knows, that when in the fulness of time it has reason and beauty offered 
to it, and the law of things as they really are, it should at last walk by 
this true light with the same staunchness and zeal with which it formerly 
walked by its imperfect light, and thus man's two great natural forces, 
Hebraism and Hellenism, should no longer be dissociated and rival, but 
g bnnld be a joint force of right thinking and strong doing to cany him on 
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towards perfection ? This is what tho lovers of culture may perhaps dare 
to augur for such a nation as ours. Therefore, however great the changes 
to be accomplished, and however dense the array of Barbarians, Philistines, 
and Populace, we will neither despair on the one hand, nor on the other 
threaten, violent revolution and change ; but we will look forward cheerfully 
and hopefully to “a revolution,” as the Duke of Wellington said, “by 
due course of law,” though not exactly such laws as our Liberal friends 
ore now, with their actual lights, fond of offering us. 

But if despondency and violence are both of them forbidden to the 
believer in culture, yet neither, on the other hand, iB publio life and direct 
political action permitted to him. For it is his business, as we have seen, 
to get the present believers in action, and lovers of political talking and 
doing, to make a return upon their own minds, scrutinise their stock 
notions and habits much more, value their present talking and doing much 
less, in order that by learning to think more clearly they may come at 
last to act less confusedly. But how shall we persuade tho Barbarian to 
bold lightly to his feudal usages ; how shall we persuade the Noncon- 
formist that his time spent in agitating for the abolition of church-rates 
would have bcon better spent in getting worthier ideas than churchmen 
have of God and the ordering of the world, or his time spent in battling 
for voluntaryism in education better spent in learning to value and found 
a public and national culture ; how shall wo persuade, finally, our 
alderman-colonel not to bo content with sitting in the hall of judgment or 
marching at the head of his men of war, without some knowledge how to 
perform judgment and how to direct men of war — how, I say, shall we 
persuado all these of this, if our alderman- colonel sees that we want to 
get his leading-staff and his scales of justice for our own hands ; or the 
Nonconformist, that we want for ourselves his platform ; or the Barbarian, 
that we want for ourselves his pre-eminoncy and function ? Certainly 
they will be less slow to believe, as we want them to believe, that the 
intelligiblo law of things has in itself something desirable and precious, and 
that place, function, and bustle ore hollow goods without it, if they see 
that we can content ourselves with it and find in it our satisfaction, not 
making it an instrument to give us place, function and bustle. 

And though Mr. Sedgwick says that social usefulness really means 
“losing oneself in a mass of disagreeable, hard, mechanical details,” and 
though all the believers in action are fond of asserting the same thing, 
yet, as to lose ourselves is not what we want, but to find the intelligible 
law of things, this assertion too we shall not blindly accept, but shall 
sift and try it a little first. And if we see that because the believers in 
action, forgetting Goethe’s maxim, “ to act is easy, to think is hard,” 
imagine there is some wonderful virtue in losing oneself in a mass of 
mechanical details, therefore they exouse themselves from much thought 
about the clear ideas which ought to govern these details, we shall give 
pur chief care and pains to seeking out those ideas and to setting them 
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forth, being persuaded that if we have the ideas firm and dear, the 
■nghuBflil details for their execution will come a great deal more simply 
and easily than we now suppose. And even in education, where our 
liberal friends are now, with much zeal, bringing out their train of prac- 
tical operations and inviting all men to lend them a hand, and where, 
since education is the road to eulture, wo might gladly lend them a hand 
with their practical operations if we could lend them one anywhere, yet, 
if we boo that a foreign law for education rests on very dear ideas about 
the citizen’s claim, in this matter, upon the State, and the State's duty 
towards the citizen, but has its mechanical details comparatively few and 
simple, while an English law for the same concern is ruled by no dear 
ideas about the dtizen’s claim and the State’s duty, but has, in compen- 
sation, a mass of minute mechanical details about the number of members 
on a school-committee, and how many shall be a quorum, and how they 
shall be summoned, and how often they shall meet. Then we must 
conclude that our nation stands in more need of dear ideas on the main 
matter than of laboured details about the accessories of the matter, and 
that we do more service by trying to help it to the ideas than by lending 
it a hand with the details. So while Mr. Samuel Morley and his fqpnds 
talk of changing their policy on education, not for the sake of modelling ‘it 
on more sound ideas, but “ for fear the management of education should 
be taken out of their hands,” we shall not much care for taking the 
management out of their hands and getting it into ours, but rather wo 
■hall try and make them perceive that to model education on sound ideas 
is of more importance than to have the management of it in one’s own 
hands ever so fully. 

At this exciting juncture, then, while so many of the lovers of new 
ideas, somewhat weary, as we too are of the stock performances of our 
liberal friends upon the political stage, are disposed to rush valiantly 
upon this public stage themselves, we cannot at all think that for a sage 
lover of new ideas this stage is the right one. Plenty of people there 
will be without us — country gentlemen in search of a club, demig )gi:es in 
search of a tab, lawyers in search of a place, industrialists in search of 
gentility — who will come from the east and from the west, and will sit 
down at that Thyestean banquet of clap-trap, which English public life 
far these many yean past has been. Bo long as those old organisations 
of which we have seen the insufficiency, those expressions of our ordinary 
self — Barbarian or Philistine — have force anywhere, they will have force 
In Parliament ; where the man whom the Barbarians send cannot but be 
hnpelled to please the Barbarians' ordinary self, and their natural taste 
for the bathos ; and the man whom the Philistines send cannot but be 
impelled to please those of the Philistines. Conservatism will sod muA 
long mean this, that the Barbarians should keep their heritage ; and 
Liberalism, that the Barbarians should pass away, as they will pass away, 
and that into their heritage the Philistines should enter. This seems, 
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indeed, to be the true end eutheotio promise of whieh oar Liberal friends 
end Mr. Bright are the heirs, and the goal of all that great man's labours. 
Presently, perhaps, Mr. Odger and Mr. Bradbuxgh will be there with their 
mission to oust both Barbarians and Philistines, and to get the heritage 
for the ‘Populace. We, on the other hand, are for giving the heritage 
neither to the Barbarians nor to the Philistines, nor yet to the Populace ,* 
bat we are for the transformation of all of these, aoeonhag to the law of 
perfection. Through the length and breadth of our nation a Bense — vague 
and obscure as yet— of weariness with the old organisations, of deBire for 
this transformation, works and grows ; in the House of Commons the old 
organisations must inevitably be most enduring and strongest, and it may 
truly bo averred, therefore, that at present the centre of movement is not 
in the House of Commons. It is in the fermenting mind of the nation ; 
and his is for the next twenty years the real influence who con address 
himself to this. 

Pericles was perhaps the most perfect public speaker who ever lived, for 
he was the man who most perfectly combined thought and wisdom with feel- 
ing and eloquence. Yet Alcibiades declares that men went away from the 
oratory of Perioles, saying it was very fine, it was very good, and after- 
wards thinking no more about it; but they went away from hearing 
Sooratos talk, with the point of what be had said sticking fast in their 
minds, and they could not get rid of it. Socrates is poisoned and dead ; 
but in his own breast every man carries about with him a possible 
Socrates, in that power of a disinterested play of consciousness upon 
his stock notions and habits of which this wise and admirable man gave 
all through his lifetime the great example, and which was the secret of his 
incomparable influence. And he who leads men to call forth and exercise 
in themselves thiB power, and who busily calls it forth and exercises it 
in himself, is at the present moment, perhaps, as Socrates was in his 
time, more in concert with the vital working of men's minds, and more 
effectually significant, than any House of Commons’ orator or practical 
operator in politics. 

Every one is now boasting of what he has done to educate men’s minds 
and to give things the course they are. taking ; Mr. Disraeli educates, 
Mr. Bright educatos, Mr. Beales educates. We indeed pretend to educate 
no one, for we are still engaged in trying to clear and educate ourselves ; 
but we are sure that the endeavour to reach, through culture, the firm 
intelligible law of things, that the detaching ourselves from our stock 
notions and habits, that a more free play of consciousness, a desire for 
sweetness and light, and all the bent which we call Hellenising, is the 
master-impulse now of the life of our nation and of humanity, somewhat 
obscurely perhaps for this moment, but derisively for the immediate 
future ; and that those who work for this are the sovereign educators. 
Docile echoes of the eternal voice, pliant organs of the infinite will, they 
are going along with the essential movement of the world ; and this is 
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their strength, and their happy and dime fortune. For if the believers 
in action, who are so impatient with na and call ns effeminate, had had 
the same fortune, they would hare surpassed us in this sphere of vital 
influence by all the superiority of their genius and energy over ours ; 
but now we go the way the world is going, while they abolish the Irish 
Church by the power of the Nonconformists’ antipathy to establishments, 
or they enable a man to many his deceased wife's sister. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

Lady Culduff’b Letter. 



LONG letter, a letter of several pages, 
from Mai ion reached the villa ; and 
though it is not my intention to 
ask the reador to listen to ittex- 
tually or throughout, I crave per- 
mission to give certain parts of its 
contents. 

As Lady Cnlduff prospered iq 
the world, she became what she 
thought “ devout," and perpetually 
remindod all around her that she was 
well aware she was living in a very 
sinful world, and keeping daily com- 
pany with transgressors; and Bhe 
actually brought herself to believe 
that by a repeated reference to the 
wickedness of this life, she was 
entering a formal protest against 


sin, and qualifying herself, at this very cheap price, for something much 


better hereafter. 


Bhe was — and it was a pet phrase With her— “ resigned ” to everything : 
resigned to Lord Culduff’s being made a grand cross and an ambassador, 
with the reasonable prospect of an earldom ; resigned to her own great 
part — and was it not a great part?— -in tins advancement; resigned 
to he an ambassadress ! That she was resigned to the ruin and downfall 
vol. jivnft— jco. 105. IB. 
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of her family, especially if they should have the delicacy and good taste 
to hide themselves somewhere, and not obtrude that ruin and downfall on 
the world, was plainly manifest ; and. when she averred that, come what 
might, we ought to be ever assured that all things were for the best, she 
meant in reality to say it was a wise dispensation that sent herself to 
live in a palace at Pera, and loft her brothers and sisters to shiver out 
existence in barbarism. 

There wAs not a shadow of hypocrisy in all this. She believed every 
#tird Bhe Said upon it. She accepted the downfall of iiet family as her 
share of those ills which are the common lot of humanity ; and she was 
very proud of the fortitude that sustained her under this heavy tidal, and 
of that resignation that enabled her not to grieve over these things in an 
unseemly fashion, or in any way that might tell on her complexion. 

“ After that splendid success of Culduff’s at Naples," wrote she, “ of 
which the newspapers are full, I need not remind you that we ought to have 
had Paris, and, indeed, must have had it, but the Ministry made it a direct 
and personal favour of Culduff that he would go and set that troublesome 
Eastern question to rights. As you know nothing of politics, dear N^Jly, 
and, indeed, are far happier in that ignorance, I shall not enter upon 
what, even with the fullest explanation, would only bowildor you. Enough 
if you know that we have to out-manoeuvre the Russians, baffle the French, 
and bully the Greeks ; and that there is not for the task Culduff’s equal in 
England. I think I Bee your astonishment that I should talk of such 
themes : they were not certainly the sort of subjects which once occupied 
our thoughts ; but, my dear Nelly, in linking your fate to that of a man 
of high ambition, you accept the companionship of his intellect, instead of 
a share in his heart. And, as you well know I always repudiated the curate 
and cottage theory, I accept the alternative without repining. Gan I teach 
you any of this philosophy, Nelly, and will it lighten the lbild of yoifct own 
Bfr hoWs to leam how I have come to bear mine f It is ih the WUfidiiness 
of people generally lies their ehief unhappiness. They will hot* Al Cridttff 
says, * accept the situation. 1 Now we have accepted it, we submit to it, 
and, in consequence, suffer fewer heartburnings And ftfArings thin bur 
neighbours. Dear Augustus never had any costly tastes j and il for 
yourself, simplicity was your badge in everything. Temple is indeed to be 
|£tied, for Temple, with money to back him, might hate made A respectable 
figure in the world and married well ; but Temple i poof man, mdat fall 
down to a second-class legation, And faftk over the Minister's larder. 
‘Mdttff tried, hut Med to msft smoothing of him. As C. told him one 
day, you hive only to see OhAties Mathews act, io be oonvinbed thit to bi 
a coxcomb, a man must be consummately clever ; and yet it is exactly the 
'tdl*' Avery empty fttyow Unities fctmW iirit him. T^mented this, well 
meant |i it was, and resigned his Secretaryship. Me.bAi gene over tb 
Bug! and, but IMo not imagine with much prospect of m-w ffl pto y mani. 

“Do not think, my dear Nelly, of gritting ybur present refuge, tttt 
ift safe nbW, and in harbour* and be. slow to adventufiS on that Itidi 
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man of life whferfe shipwrecks ate occurring btt fetery hand. Bo loiig as 
one is obscure, poverty has no terrors. As Culduff says, you may always 
wear a. ragged coat in the dark. It is we, who unfortunately must walk in 
the noonday, cannot be seen unless in fine raiment. t)o not mistake me, 
however. I say this without complaint ; I repine at nothing. 

“ I had written so much of my letter, dear Nelly, intending to finish 
it at Rome ; bnt Culduff is obliged to hurry on to Ischl, Where home great 
diplomatic gathering is now Assembled, and I must omit fc number of 
things I desire to Bay to yon. 

<< Culduff thinks wo must call on Lady Augusta as we go through. 1 
own I have done my best to avoid this, and if I must go, it Will not be in 
the best of tempers. The oddest thing of all is, C. dislikes her folly aS 
much as I do ; but there is some wonderful freemasonry among thefce people 
that obliges them, like the members of a Secret society, to certain 1 CgaMll * 
towards oach other; and I am satisfied he would rather do a positive 
wrong to some one in middle-class life than be wanting in Some ptmctllio 
or attention to a person of her condition. I have often been much 
provokod by displays of this sentiment, needlessly paraded to Offend tny 
own sense of propriety. I shall add a line after my visit. 

44 I have news for you. M. PracoUtal — if this be bis nUffl&^-iiot oftljh 
takes your estates, but your stepmother. The odious Woman had thjf 
effrontery to tell us so to our faces. How I bore it, what I said; or felt Of 
suffered, I know not. Some sort of fit, I believe, seized me, for Culduff Sent 
for a physician when I got back to the hotel, and our departure Was deferred. 

“ The outrage of this conduct has so shaken my nerves that 1 con 
scarcely write, nor is my sense of indignation lessened by the levity with 
which it pleases Culduff to treat the whole matter. • It is a bold coup — 
a less courageous woman would have recoiled from it — she is rtf? 
daring.’ This is what he says of her. Bhe has the courage that SayB td 
the world, < I am ready to meet all your censures and your reproaches ; * 
but I never heard this called horoism before. Must I oWn to yoti, Nelly, 
that what overwhelms me most in this disgraceful event is the Con- 
fidence it evinces in this man’s cause. 4 Ton may swear,’ said Culduff, 
* that she is backing the winner. Women are timid gamblers, and never 
risk their money without almost every chance in their fetour.’ I know 
that my lord plumes himself on knowing a great deal about us, prompting 
him at times to utter much that is less than complimentary ; but I give 
you this opinion of his here for what it is worth, frankly owning that MV 
dislike to the Woman is such t can be no ft ir judge of any case into which 
she enters. 

44 Pracontal— I only saw him for an fmetAni — me si a thirJ- 
ekis Frenchman, Something between, a 4 eons-dficier * of cavalry end i 
eommis-tbysgeur ; not ill-looking, and set up with that sir (St the Solfflft 
that in France does duty for dignity* Ife had a feW h&Sty Words 4t& 
Culduff, but did nod persist nor show any desire to moke a row iffpfoieoioe 

18 — a 
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of ladies. So far, his instincts as a corporal guided him safely. Had he 
been led by the comxnis-voyageur side of his character, we should have 
had a most disgraceful scene, ending by a hostile meeting between a 
British peer and a bagman. 

“ My nerves have been so shaken by this inoident, and my recollection 
is still so charged with this odious woman’s look, voice, and manner, that 
I cannot trust myself to say more. Be assured, dear Nelly, that in all 
the miserable details of this great calamity to our family, no one event 
has occurred equal in poignant suffering to the insult I have thus been 
subjectedjjp. 

4 “ Culauff will not agree to it, but I declare to you she was positively 
vulgar in*the smirking complacence in which she presented the man as 
her future husband. Bhe was already passee when she married my father, 
and the exuberant joy at this proposal revealed the old maid's nature. C., of 
course, calls her charming, a woman of veiy attractive qualities, and such 
like ; but men of a certain age have ideas of their own on these subjects, 
and, like their notions on cookery, make no converts among people under 
forty. I believe I told him so, and, in consequence, the whole theme has 
been strictly avoided by each of us ever since.” * 

The remainder of the letter was devoted to details as to her future 
life at Constantinople, and the onerous duties that would devolve on hor 
as ambassadress. Bhe hinted also to a time when she would ask dear 
Nelly to come and visit her ; but, of course, until matters were fully 
settled and concluded, she could not expect her to leave dear Gusty. 

The postscript ran thus : — “ Culduff meant to have given some small 
Church promotion to young L'Estrange, and, indeed, believed he had 
done so ; but some difficulty has arisen. It is oither not his turn, or the 
Bishop is troublesome, or the Ecclesiastical Commissioners — if there be 
such people — are making objections. If he — I mean L'Estrange — be 
still disengaged, would it be wise to offer him the chaplaincy to the 
embassy ? I mean wise as regards ourselves ; for I take it the sister may 
be still unmarried, and, if she be like what I remember her, a person not 
easily suppressed, nor at all indisposed to assume airs of perfect equality, 
even with those separated from her by a whole hemisphere of station. 
Give me your candid advice on this point, not thinking of them, but of me, 
for, though I feel Julia — is not that her name ? — would be insupportable, 
the parson himBelf would be very useful, and I think a comfort to me. 

“ Of course you will not consult any one upon this matter. It is your 
own personal opinion I want, and you will give it to me, knowing me and 
my prejudices — I suppose I had better call them — and not thinking of 
your own leanings and likings for the girl. Bhe may, for aught I know, 
have changed. Culduff has some wise saw about acid wines growing dry 
by age; I don't know whether young ladies mellow ^in this feshion, but 
Julia was certainly tart enough once to have tested the theory, and might 
he the * Amontillado ’ of old maids by this time.” 

It may be imagined that after a sally of this kind it was not easy for 
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the writer to recover that semi-moralizing vein in which the letter opened. 
Nor did she. The conclusion was abrupt, and merely directed Nelly to 
address her next to the Summer Palace at Therapia ; 11 for those horrid 
people, Our predecessors, have left the embassy-house in such a condition 
it will take weeks and several thousand pounds to make it habitable. 
There must be a vote taken * in supply ’ on this. 1 am writing Greek to 
you, poor child ; but 1 mean they must give us money, and, of course, the 
discussion will expose us to many impertinences. One writer declared 
that he never knew of a debate on the estimates without an allusion to 
Lord Culdufi’s wig. We shall endure this — if not with patience, without 
resentment. Love to dear Gusty, and believe me your affectionate Bister, 

“ Mabion Culdujt.” 

Such were the most striking passages of a long letter which, fortunately 
for Nelly, Mr. Cutbill’s presence at the breakfast-table rescued her from 
the indiscretion of reading aloud. One or two extracts she did give, but 
soon saw that the document was one which could not be laid on the table, 
nor given without prejudice to the public service. Her confusion, as she 
crumpled up the paper, and thrust it back into its envelope, was quickly 
remarked, and Mr. Cutbill, with his accustomed tact, observed, “ I’d lay 
a ‘ fiver ’ wo’ve all of us been led out for a canter in that epistle. It’s 
enough to see Miss Ellen’s face to know that she wouldn’t read it out for 
fifty pounds. Eh, what I ” cried he, stooping and rubbing his leg ; “ I told 
you to say, 1 Stop her,’ Master Jack, when you wanted to take way off, but 
I never said, Kick my shins.” 

This absurd exclamation, and the laugh it provoked, was a lucky 
diversion, and they arose from table without another thought on Marian's 
epistle. 

“ Has Nelly shown you Marion’s note ? ” asked Jack, as he strolled 
with Julia through the garden. 

“ No, and it is perhaps the only letter I ever knew her to get without 
handing me to read.” 

“ I suspect, with Cutbill, that we all of us catch it in that pleasant 
document.” 

“ You perhaps are the only one who has escaped.” 

“ As for me, I am not even remembered. Well, I'll bear even that, 
if I con be Bure of a little sympathy in another quarter." 

“ Master Jack, you ask for too many professions. I have told you 
already to-day, and I don't mean to repeat it for a week, that you are not 
odious to me." 

“ But will you not remember, Julia, the long months of banishment 
I have suffered ? Will you not bear in mind that if I have lived longingly 
for this moment, it is cruel now to dash it with a doubt." 

"But it is exactly what I am not doing I I have given you fully as 
much encouragement as is good for you. I have owned— and it is g rash 
confession for a girl to jnake at any time— that I care for you more than 
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any part of our prospects for the future could warrant, and' if I go qaa step 
farther there will be nothing for it but for you to bay a bregotza and 
turn fisherman, and for me to get a basket and sell pilchards in the 
piazza.” 

You needn’t taunt me with my poverty, I feel it bitterly enough 
already. Nor have you any right to think me unable to win a living.” 

“ There, again, you wrong me. I only said, Do not, in your impatienoe 
to reach your goal, make it not worth the winning. Don’t forget what I 
told yoi} about long engagements. A man’s share of them is the worsts 

“ But you love me, Julia ? ” said he, drawing her close to him. 

“ How tiresome you are ! ” said she, trying to free herself from his arm. 

“ Let me once — only once — hear you say this, and I swear to you, 
Julia, I’ll never tease you more.” 

14 Well, then, if I must ” 

More was not spoken, for the lips were pressed by a rapturous kiss, as 
he clasped her to Ids heart, muttering, “ My own, my own ! ” 

44 1 declare there is Nelly,” cried Julia, wresting herself from his 
efabrace, and starting off ; not, however, towards Ellen, but in the ejection 
of the house. 

44 Oh, Nelly,” said Jack, rushing towards his sister, 44 she loves me — 
she has said so — she is all my own.” 

44 Of course she is, Jack. I never doubted it, though I own I scarcely 
faought she’d have told it.” 

And the brother and sister walked along hand in hand without speak- 
ing, a closer pressure of the fingers at intervals alone revealing how they 
fallowed the same thoughts and lived in the same joys. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

Dealing witu Outbill. 

44 What’s to be done with Cutbill ? — will any one tell me this ? ” was the 
anxious question Augustus asked as he stood in a group composed of 
Jack, Nelly, and the L'Estranges. 44 As to Sedley meeting him at all, I 
know that is out of the question ; but the mere fact of finding the man 
here will so discredit us in Bedley’s eyes that it is more than likely he will 
pitch up the whole ease and say good-by to us for ever.” 

44 But can he do that?” asked Julia. 44 Can he, l mean, permit a 
matter of temper or personal feeling to interfere in a dry affair of duty?” 

44 Of course he can ; where hie counsels are disregarded and even 
counteracted he need not continue hie guidance. is a hot-tempered 
man besides, and has more than once shown me that he will not bear 
provocation beyond certain Hmits.” 

44 1 think,” began L'Estrange, “if I were in y<w place, I’d tell 0 ntWh 
I’d explain to him bow matter? stood ; and ” 
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« No, no,’ 1 broke in Jack ; “ that won’t do at ail. The poor dog is 
too bard up for that.” 

. ■“ Jack is right/’ said Nelly, warmly. 

*f| Of course he is, so far as Mr. Ontbill goes/’ broke in Julia ; «« but we 
want to do right to every one. Now, how about your brother and his 
suit ? " 

“What if I were to show him this letter/’ said Augustus, “to let 
him see that Sedley means to be here to-morrow, to remain at farthest 
three days ; is it not likely Cutbill would himself desire to avoid 
meeting him?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” cried Jack. *< It’s the thing of all others he’d glory 
in ; he'd be full of all the lively impertinenoes that he could play off on 
the lawyer ; and he’d writo a comic song on him, — ay, and sing it in his 
own presence.” ~~ 

“ Nothing more likely,” said Julia, gravely. 

“ Then what is to be done ? Is there no escape out of the difficulty?” 
asked Augustus. 

“ Yes,” said Nelly, “ I think there is. The way I should advise would 
be this ; I’d show Mr. Cutbill Sedley’ s letter, and taking Vm into counsel, 
as it were, on the embarrassment of his own position, I’d say, * We most 
hide you somewhere for these three days.’ ” 

“ But he wouldn’t Bee it, Nelly. He’d laugh at your delicate samples; 
he'd say, * That's the one man in all Europe I’m dying to meet.’ ” 

“ Nelly is quite right, notwithstanding,” said Julia. “ There is move 
than one side to Mr. Outbill's nature. He'd like to be thought a very 
punctilious gentleman fully as much as a very jocose companion. 
him believe that in keeping out of sight here at this moment he will be 
exercising a most refined delicacy, — doing what nothing short of a high- 
bred sensibility would ever have dreamed of, and you’ll see he’ll be as 
delighted with his part as ever he was with his coarse drollery. And hem 
he comes to test my theory about him.” - 

As she spoke Cutbill came lounging up the garden walk, too busily 
engaged in making a paper cigarette to see those in front of him. 

“ I’m sure Mr. Cutbill that oigarette must be intended for me,” cried 
Julia, “ seeing all the pains you are bestowing on its manufacture.” 

« Ah, Miss Julia, if I could only believe that you’d let me corrupt your 
morals to the extent of a pinch of Latakia-r ” 

“ Give me Sedley's letter, Gusty/’ said Nelly, “ and leave the whole 
arrangement to me. Mr. Cutbill, will you kindly let me have three 
minutes of your company. I want a bit of advice from you.” And she 
took his arm as she spoke and led him down the garden. She wasted 
no time in pre lim i nari es, but at once came to the point, saying, “ We’re 
in what you would call * a fix * this morning, Mr. Cutbill : my brother’s 
lawyer, Mr. Sedley, « coming here most unexpectedly. We know that 
9am unpleasant passages have occurred between you and that gentleman, 
mfcing a meeting between you quite impossible j and fa the great difficulty 
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of the moment I have charged myself with the solution of the embarrass- 
ment, and now begin to see that without your aid I. am powerless. Will 
you help me ; that is, will you advise with or for me?" 

“ Of course I will ; but, first of all, where’s the difficulty you speak 
of ? I’d no more mind meeting this man, — sitting next him at dinner, if 
you like, than I would an old creditor — and I have a good many of them 
— that I never mean to pay." 

“ We never doubted your tact, Mr. Cutbill,” said she, with a strong 
emphasis on the pronoun. 

“ If so, then the matter is easy enough. Tact always serves for two. 
If I be the man you take me for, that crabbed old fellow will love me like 
a brother before the first day is over.” 

“ That’s not the question, Mr. Cutbill. Your personal powers of 
captivation no one disputes, if only they get a fair field for their exercise ; 
but what we fear is that Mr. Sedley, being the hot-tempered, hasty man 
he is, will not give you this chance. My brother has twice already 
been on the verge of a rupture with him for having acted on his own 
independent judgment. I believe nothing but his regard for poor dear 
papa would have made him forgive Augustus ; and when I tell you that in 
the present critical state of our cause his desertion of us would bo fatal, 
I am sure you will do anything to avert such a calamity.” 

“ Let us meet, Miss Ellen ; let us dine together once — I only ask once 
— and if I don't borrow money from him before he takes his bedroom 
candle, you may scratch Tom Cutbill, and put him off 1 the course ’ for 
ever. What does that impatient shrug of the shoulders moan ? Is it as 
much as to say, * What a conceited snob it is I ’ eh ? ” 

11 Oh, Mr. Cutbill, you couldn’t possibly " 

“ Couldn't I though ? And don't I know well that I am just as vain 
of my little talents, — as your friend, Miss Julia, called them, — as you and 
others are ready to ridicule them ; but the real difference between us after 
all is this : You think the world at large is a monstrous clever creature, 
with great acuteness, great discrimination and great delicacy ; and I know it 
to be a great overgrown bully, mistaking half it hears, and blundering all 
it says, so that any one, I don’t care who he is, that will stand out from the 
crowd in life, think his own thoughts and guide his own actions, may just 
do what he pleases with that unwieldy old monster, making it believe it’s 
the master, all the while it is a mere slave and a drudge. There’s another 
shrug of the shoulders. Why not say it out — you’re a puppy, Tom 
Cutbill?” 

“ First of all it wouldn’t be polite, and secondly ” 

u Never mind the secondly. It’s quite enough for me to see that I 
have not convinced you, nor am I half as clever a fellow as I think 
myself; and do you know, you're the first 1 ever knew dispute the 
position.” 

“But I do not. I subscribe to it implicitly; my presence here, at 
this moment, attests how I believe it. It is exactly because I regard 
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Mr. Cutbill as the cleverest person I know — the very ablest to extricate 
one from a difficulty — that I have come to him this morning.” 

“My honour is satisfied t ” said he, laying his hand on his heart, and 
bowing with a grand seriousness. 

“ And now,” said Nelly, hurriedly, for her patience had well nigh given 
in, “ what’s to be done ? I have a project of my own, but I don't know 
whether you would agree to it.” • 

“ Not agree to a project of yours ! What do you take me for, Miss 
Ellon ? ” 

“ My dear Mr. Cutbill, I have exhausted all my compliments. I 
can only say I endorse all the preceding with compound interest.” 

Slightly piqued by the half sarcasm of her manner, he simply said— 
“ And your project ; what is it ? ” 

“ That you should be a close prisoner for the short time Mr. Sedley 
stays here ; sufficiently near to be able to communicate and advise with 
you — for we count much on your counsel — and yet totally safe from even 
the chance of meeting him. There is a small chapel about a mile off, 
where the family confessor used to live, in two neat little rooms adjoining 
the building. These shall be made comfortable for you. We will take 
care — I will — that you are not starved ; and some of us will be sure to go 
and see you eveiy day, and report all that goes on. I foresee a number 
of details, but I have no time now to discuss them ; the great point is, do 
you agree ? ” 

“ This is Miss Julia’s scheme, is it not ? ” 

“ No, I assure you ; on my word it is mine.” 

“ But you have concerted it with her ? ” 

“ Not even that ; she knows nothing of it.” 

“ With whom, then, have you talked it over ? ” 

“ With none, save Mr. Cutbill.” 

“ In that case, Mr. Cutbill complies,” said he, with a theatrical air of 
condescension. 

“ You will go there ? ” 

“ Yes, I promise it.” 

“ And remain close prisoner till I liberate you ? ” 

“ Everything you command.” 

“ I thank you much, and I am very proud of my success,” said she, 
offering her hand. “ Shall I own to you,” said she, after a pause, “ that 
my brother’s nerves have been so shaken by the agitation he has passed 
through, and by the continual pressure of thinking that it is his own 
personal fault that this battle has been so ill contested, that the faintest 
show of censure on him now would be more than he could bear. I have 
little doubt that the cause is lost, and I am only eager that poor Augustus 
should not feel it was lost through hm.” 

She was greatly agitated as she spoke, and, with a hurried farewell, she 
turned and left h™, ■ 
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CHAPTER LXm. 

The Client and his Lawyer. 

When the rest of the party had left the dipper-room, and Augustus 
Bramleigh and Mr. Sedley found themselves alone, a silence of several 
minutes jensued ; a very solemn pause each felt it, well knowing that at 
such a moment the slightest word may he the signal for disclosures which 
involve a destiny. Up to this, nothing had been said on either side of 
“ the cause and though Sedley had travelled across Europe to speak of it, 
he waited with decorous reserve till his host should invite him to the topic. 

Hramleigh) on awkward and timid man at the best of times, was still 
more so when he found himself in a situation in which he should give the 
initiative. As the entertainer of a guest, too, he fancied that to introduce 
his personal interests as matter of conversation would be in bad taste, and 
so he fidgeted, and passed the decanters across the table with a nervous 
impatience, trying to seem at his ease, and stammering out at last some 
unmeaning question about the other’s journey. 

Sedley replied to the inquiry with a cold and measured politeness, as a 
man might to a matter purely irrelevant. 

“The Continent is comparatively new ground to you, Mr. Sedley ? ” 

♦< Entirely so. I have never been beyond Brussels before this.” 

“ Late years have nearly effaced national peculiarities. One crosses 
frontiers now, and never remembers a change of country.” 

“ Quite so.** 

“ The money, the coinage, perhaps, is the great reminder after all.” 

“ Money is the great reminder of almost everything everywhere, sir," 
said Sedley, with a stem and decisive tone. 

“I am afraid you are right,” said Bramleigh, with a faint sigh, and 
now they seemed to stand on the brink of a precipice, and look over. 

“ What news have you for me ? ” said he at last, gulping as he spoke. 

“ None to cheer, nothing to give encouragement. The discovery at 
Castello will ensure them a verdict. We cannot dispute the marriage, it 
was solemnized in all form and duly witnessed. The hirth of the child 
was also carefully authenticated — there isn’t a flaw in the registry, and 
they'll take oare to remind us on the second trial of how freely we scattered 
ear contemptuous sarcasms on the illegitimacy of this eonpemoa op the 
fastafoesd.” 

“Is the ease hopeless then ? ” 

Nothing is hopeless where a jury enters, hut it is only short of hope- 
less. Kelson of bonne says he is sure, and perhaps sq should I, ip his 
piss*. Still they might disagree again * there's a strong repugnance felt 
by juries against dispossessing an old occupant. A)k can feel the hardship 
of Us ease, and the sympathy for him goes a great way.” 

“ Still this would only serve to protract matters, — they’d bring spflftfT 
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m Qf course they would, and Kelson lias money 1 ” 

“ I declare I see no benefit in continuing a hopeless contest." 

“ Don’t be hopeless then, that’s the remedy." 

Bramleigh made a slight gesture of impatience, and slight w it was, 
Sedley observed it. 

You have never treated this case as your father would have done, 
Mr. Bramleigh. He had a rare spirit to face a contest. I remember one 
day hinting to him that if this claim could be backed by money it 
would be a very formidable suit, and Mis answer was : — * When I strike 
my flag, Sedley, the enemy will find the prize was scarcely worth fighting 
for.’ I knew what he meant was, he’d havo mortgaged the estate to every 
shilling of its value, before there arose a question of his title." 

“ I don’t believe it, sir ; I tell you to your face I don’t believe it," oried 
Bramleigh, passionately. “ My father was a man of honour, and never 
would have descended to such duplicity.” 

“ My dear, sir, I have not come twelve hundred miles to discuss a 
question in ethics, nor will I risk myself in a discussion with you. I 
repeat, sir, that had your father lived to meet this contention* we should 
not have found ourselves where we are to-day. Your father was a man 
of considerable capacity, Mr. Bramleigh. He conducted a large and 
important house with consummate skill ; brought up his family handsomely; 
and had he boon spared, would havo seen every one of them in positions 
of honour and consequence.” 

“ To evory word in his praiFo I subscribe heartily and gratefully ; ” and 
there was a tremor in his voice as Bramleigh spoke. 

“ He has boon spared a sad spootade, I must say,” continued Bedley. 
“ With the exception of your sister who married that viscount, ruin — 
there’s only one word for it — ruin has fallen upon you all." 

“Will you forgive mo if I remind you that you are my lawyer, 
Mr. Bedley, not my chaplain, nor my confessor." 

“Lawyer without a suit 1 Why, my dear sir, there will be soon 
nothing to litigate. Yon and all belonging to you were an imposition and 
a fraud. Thero, there 1 It’s nothing to grow angry over ; how could you 
or any of you suspect your father’s legitimacy ? You accepted the situation 
as you found it, a** all of us do. That you regarded Pracontal as a cheat 
was no fault of yours, — he says so himself. I have seen him and talked 
vrith him; he was at Kelson’s when I called last week, and old Kelson 
said, — * My client is in the ne*t room ; he says you treated him rudely 
one day he went to your office. I wish you’d step in and say a civil word 
or two. It would do good, Bedley. I tell you, it would do good ! ’ and he 
laid such a signifi ca nt stress on the word, that I 'walked straight in and 
said how very sorry I felt for having expressed myself in a way that could 
offend him* 4 4taU events, sir/ said I* * ^ you w not accept my apedogy 
for myself, let me beseech you to separate the interest of my chant from 
my rudeness, and let not Mr* Kmmleigh he prejudiced because his lawyer 
whs ill-mannered.’ ‘It’s all forgotten, UUW to be recalled/ he, 
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shaking my hand. 4 Heb Kelson told yon my intentions towards 
Bramleigh 9 ' 

“ 4 He has told me nothing,’ said I. 

“ 4 Tell him, Kelson. I can’t make the matter plain as you can. Tell 
Mr. Sedley what we were thinking of.’ 

“ In one word, sir, his plan was a partition of the property. He would 
neither disturb your title, nor dispute your name. You should be the 
Bramleighs of Gastello, merely paying him a rentcharge of four thousand 
a year. Kelson suggested more, but he said a hundred thousand francs 
was ample, and he made no scruple of adding that he never was master of 
as many sous in his life. 

44 4 And what does Kelson say to this 9 ’ asked I. 

“ 4 Kelson says what Sedley would say — that it is a piece of Quixotism 
worthy of Hanwell.’ 

“ * Ma foi,’ said Pracontal, ‘ it is not the first time I have fired in 
the air.' 

“ We talked for two hours over the matter. Part of what Pracontal 
said was good sound sense, well reasoned and acutely expressed ; par^was 
sentimental rubbish, not fit to listen to. At last I obtained leave to 
submit the whole affair to you, not by letter — that they wouldn’t have — 
but personally, and there, in one word, is the reason of my journey. 

“ Before I left town, however, I saw the Attorney- General, whose 
opinion I had already taken on certain points of the case. He was 
a personal friend of your father, and willingly entered upon it. When 
I told him Pracontal' s proposal he smiled dubiously, and said, ( Why, it's 
a confession of defeat ; the man must know his case will break down, or 
he never would offer such conditions.' 

44 I tried to persuade him that without knowing, seeing, hearing this 
Frenchman, it would not be easy to imagine such as action proceeding 
from a sane man, but that his exalted style of talk and his inflated 
sentimentality made the thing credible. He wants to belong to a family, 
to be owned and accepted as some one's relative. The man is dying of 
the shame of his isolation. 

44 4 Let him marry.’ 

14 4 So he means, and I hear to Bramleigh ’s widow, Lady Augusta.' 

44 He laughed heartily at this and said , 4 It’s the only encumbrance ou the 
property.' And now, Mr. Bramleigh, you are to judge, if you can ; is this 
the offer of generosity, or is it the crafty proposal of a beaten adversary? 
I don’t mean to say it is an easy point to decide on, or that a man can hit 
it off at once. Consult those about you; take into consideration the 
situation you stand in and all its dangers ; bethink you what an adverse 
verdict may bring if we push them to a trial ; and evenjf the proposalhe, 
as Mr. Attorney thinks, the cry of weakness, is it wise to disregard it ? ” 

44 Would yon have laid such a proposal before mv father. Sedley ? ” 
said Bramleigh, with a scarcely perceptible smile. 

14 Not far live hundred pounds, sir,” 
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“ I thought not.” 

“ Ay, but remember your father would never have landed us where 
we stand now, Mr. Bramleigk.” 

Augustus winced under this remark, but said nothing. 

“ If the case be what you think it, Sedley,” said he at last, “ this is 
a noble offer." 

44 So say I.” 

44 There is much to think over in it. If I stood alone here, and if my 
own were the only interests involved, I think — that is I hope — I know 
what answer I should give ; but there are others. You have seen my 
sister ; you thought she looked thin and delicate — and she may well do so, 
her cares overtax her strength ; and my poor brother too, that fine-hearted 
fellow, what is to become of him ? And yet, Sedley," cried he suddenly, 
44 if either of them were to suspect that this — this — what shall I call it ? — 
this arrangement — stood on no basis of right, but was simply on act of 
generous forbearance, I’d stake my life on it, they’d refuse it." 

44 You must not consult them then, that's clear." 0 

44 But I will not decide till I do so.” 

44 Oh, for five minutes— only five minutes — of your poor father’s strong 
sense and sound intellect, and I might send off my telegram to-night." 
And with this speech, delivered Blowly and determinately, the old man 
arose, took his bed-room candle, and walked away. 


CHAPTER LXIV.- 
A First Gleam of Light. 

After a sleepless, anxious night, in which he canvassed all that Sedley 
had told him, Bramleigh presented himself at Jack's bedside as the day 
was breaking. Though the sailor was not worldly-wise, nor endowed with 
much knowledge of life, he had, as Augustus knew, a rough and ready 
judgment which, allied to a spirit of high honour, rarely failed in detecting 
that course which in the long run proved best. Jack, too, was no casuist, 
no hair-splitter ; he took wide, commonplace views, and in this way was 
sure to do what nine out of ten ordinary men would approve of, and this 
was the sort of counsel that Bramleigh now desired to set side by side 
with his own deeply considered opinion. 

Jack listened attentively to his brother’s explanation, not once 
interrupting him by a word or a question till he had finished, and then, 
laying his hand gently on the other’s, said, 41 You know well, Gusty, that 
you couldn’t do this.” 

' <« r thought you would say so, Jack.” 

u You'd be k fool to part with what you owned, or a knave to sell what 
did not belong to you.” 

41 My own judgment precisely.” 

41 I’d not bother myself then with Sedley’s pros and eons, nor entertain 
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the question about saving what one could out of the wreck. If you 
haven’t a right to a plank in the ship, you have no right to her heoause 
she is on the rocks. Bay * No/ Gusty ; say ( No' at once." 

“ It would be at best a compromise on the life of one man, for 
Pracontal’s son, if he should leave one, could revive the claim." 

“ Don’t let us go so far, Gusty. Let us deal with the case as it stands 
before us. Say ‘ No,’ and have done with the matter at ones.” 

Augustus leaned his head between his hands and fell into a deep vein 
of thought. 

“ You’ve had your trial of humble fortune now, Gusty,” continued 
Jack, “ and I don’t see that it has soured you ; I see no signs of fretting 
or irritability about you, old fellow ; I’ll even say that I never remember 
you jollier or heartier. Isn’t it true, this sort of life has no torror for you ? ’ ’ 

“ Think of Nelly, Jack.” 

“ Nelly is better able to brave hard fortune than either of us. She 
never was spoiled when wo were rich, and sho had no pretensions to lay 
down when we became poor.” 

“ And yourself, my poor fellow ? I’ve had many a plan of what I 
meant by you.” * 

“ Never waste a thought about me. I’ll buy a trabaccolo. They’re 
the handiest coasting craft that ever sailed ; and I’ll see if the fruit-trade 
in the Levant won’t feed me, and we’ll live here, Gusty, all together. 
Come now, tell me frankly, would you exchange that for Castello, if you 
had to go back there and live alone — eh ? ” 

“ I’ll not say I would ;,but " 

“ There’s no 4 but ; ’ the thing is clear and plain enough. This placo 
wouldn’t suit Marion or Temple ; but they'll not try it. Take my word 
for it, of all our fine acquaintances, not one will ever capae down here to 
see how we bear our reduced lot in life. We’ll atari fresh in the race, 
and we’ll talk of long ego and our grand times without a touch pf 
repining.” 

“ I’m quite ready to try it, Jack*" 

“That's well said," said he, grasping his hand, and pressing it 
affectionately. “ And you’ll saj ‘ No ’ to this offer ? I knew yon Would. 
Not hut the Frenchman is a fine fellow, Gusty. I didn’t helieve it wau 
in his nation to behave as nobly ; for. mark you, l have no dpubfo, no 
misgivings about his motives. I’d say all was hpuest and above hoard in 
his offer.” 

«,i join you in that opinion, Jack ; and one of these days I hope fa 
tell him so." 

“ That’s the way to fight the battle of life," cried the sailor, enthu- 
siastically. “ Stand by your guns manfully, and. if you’re beaten. haul 
down yoEnr flag in honour to the follow who has been aWe {a thrash 
yon. The more you respect him , the higher you esteem yowsejf. Get 
rid of that old lawyer as soon as you can, Gusty i ha’f not a pleasant 
fallow, and we ill want Cutty hack again," 
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“ Sedley trill only be too glad to escape ; he’s not in love with our 
barbarism.” 

“I'm to breakfast with Cutty this morning. I was nigh forgetting 
it. I hope I may tell him that his term of banishment is nearly over.” 

“ I imagine Sedley will not remain beyond to-morrow.” 

“ That will be grand news for Cutty, for he can’t bear Bolitude. Ha 
says himself he’d rather be in the Marshalsea with plenty of companions* 
than be a king and have no associates. By the way, am I at liberty to 
tell him about this offer of Pracontal’s ? He knows the whole history, 
and the man too.” 

“ Tell him if you like. The Frenchman is a favourite with him, and 
this will be another reason for thinking well of him.” 

“ That's the way to live, Gusty. Keep the ship’s company in good 
humour, and the voyage will be all the happier.” 

After a few words they parted, Augustus to prepare a formal reply to 
his lawyer, and Jaok to keep his engagement with Cutbill. Though it 
was something of a long walk, Jaok never felt it so ; his mind was full 
of pleasant thoughts of the future. To feel that Julia loved him, and to 
know that a life of personal effort and enterprise was before him, were 
thoughts of overwhelming delight. He was now to show himself worthy 
of her love, and he would do this. With what resolution he would 
address himself to the Btem work of life ! It was not enough to Bay 
affluence had not spoiled him, he ought to be able to prove that the 
gentleman element was a source of energy and perseverance which no 
reverses could discourage. Julia was a girl to value this. She herself 
had learned how to meet a fallen condition, and had sacrificed nothing 
that graced or adorned her nature in the struggle. Nay, she was more 
loveable now than he had ever known her. Was it not downright luck 
that had taught them both to bear an altered lot before the trial of their 
maraied life began ? It was thus he reasoned as he went, canvassing his 
condition in every way, and contented with it in all. 

“ What good news have you got this morning ? ” cried Cutbill as he 
entered. « I never saw you look so jolly in my life.” 

M Well, I did find half-a-orown in the pooket of an old letter-pase 
this morning; but it’s the only piece of unexpected luck that has 
befallen me.” 

*< Is the lawyer gone * ” 

»< No.” 

Nor thinking of going f M 

'* I won't say that. I suspect he’ll not make a long halt after .he has 
a talk with Gusty to-day.” 

And now Jackiold in few words the object of fiedley’s coming, what 
Praeontal had offered, and what Augustus had resolved to send for answer. 

“ I*d have said the Frenchman was the biggest fed in Europe if I 
hadn’t heard of your brother,” spid Cutbill, puffing out a long column of 
smoke, and giving a deep sigh. 
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“ That's not exactly how I read each of them/’ said Jack, sternly. 

44 Possibly ; but it’s the true rendering after all. Consider for one 
moment ” 

“ Not for half a moment, Master Cutbill. That my brother might make 
a very good bargain, by simply bartering such an insignificant thing as his 
honour as a gentleman, is easy to see ; and that scores of people wonldn’t 
understand that such a compromise was in question, or was of much 
consequence, even if it were, is also easy to see ; and we need waste no 
time in discussing this. I say Gusty’s right, and I maintain it ; and if 
you like to hold a different opinion, do so in heaven’s name, but don't 
disparage motives simply because you can’t feel them.” 

“ Are you better after all that ? ” said Cutbill, drily, as he filled Jack’s 
glass with water, and pushed it towards him. “ Bo you feel refreshed ? ” 

44 Much better — considerably rolieved.” 

44 Could I offer you anything cooling or calming ? ” 

« Nothing half as cool as yourself, Cutty. And now let’s change the 
subject, for it’s one I’ll not Btand any chaff about.” 

44 Am I safe in recommending you that grilled chicken, or is it indis- 
creet in me to say you’ll find those sardines good ? ” * 

Jack helped himself, and ate on without a word. At last, he lifted his 
head, and, looking around him, said, “You’ve veiy nice quarters here, 
Cutbill.” 

41 As neat as paint. I was thinking this morning whether I’d not ask 
your brother to rent me this little place. I feel quite romantic since I’ve 
come up here, with the nightingales, and the cicalas, and the rest 
of them.” 

“ If there were only a few more rooms like this, I’d dispute the tenancy 
with you.” 

“ There’s a sea-view for you,” said he, throwing wide the jalousies. 
“ The whole Bocca di Cattaro and the islands in the distance. Naples is 
nothing to it 1 And when you have feasted your eye with worldly beauty, 
and want a touch of celestial beatitude, you've only to do this.” And he 
arose, and walking over to one side of the room, drew back a small curtain 
of green silk, disclosing behind it an ornamental screen or 41 grille ” of 
iron-work. 

44 What does that mean ?” asked Jack. 

44 That means that the occupant of this room, when devoutly disposed, 
could be able to hear mass without the trouble of going for it. This little 
grating here looks into the chapel ; and there are evidences about that 
members of the family who lived at the villa were accustomed to come 
up here at times to pass days of solitude, and perhaps penance, which, 
after all, judging from the indulgent character of this little provision here, 
were probably not over severe.” 

44 Nelly has told me of this chapel. Can we see it 7” 

44 No ; it’s looked and barred like a gaol. I’ve tried to peep in through 
this grating; but it’s too dark to see anything.” 
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“ But this grating is on a hinge,” said Jack. “ Don't you see, it was 
meant to open, though it appears not to hate done so for some years 
back .? Here’s the seoret of it.” And pressing a small knob in the wall, 
the framework became at once moveable, and opened like a window. 

“ I hope it’s not sacrilege, but I mean to go in,” said Jack, who, 
mounting on a chair, with a sailor's agility insinuated himself through the 
aperture, and invited Cutbill to follow. 

“ No, no ; I wasn’t brought up a rope-dancer,” said he, gruffly. 14 If 
you can’t manage to open tho door for me ” 

“ But it’s what I can. I can push back every bolt. Come round 
now, and I’ll admit you.” 

By the time Cutbill had reached the entrance, Jack had succeeded in 
opening tho massive doors ; and as he flung them wide, a flood of light 
poured into the little ciypt, with its splendid altar and its silver lamps ; its 
floor of tosselated marble, and its ceiling a mass of gilded tracery almost 
too bright to look on : but it was not at the glittering splendour of gold or 
gems that they now stood enraptured. It was in speechless wonderment 
of the picture that formed the altar-piece, which was a Madonna, — a 
perfect copy, in every lineament and line, of the Flora at Castello. Save 
that on expression of ecstatic rapture had replaced the look of joyous 
delight, they were the same, and unquestionably were derived from the 
same original. 

“ Do you know that ? ” cried Cutbill. 

11 Know it l Why, it’s our own fresco at Castello.” 

“ And by the same hand, too,” cried Cutbill. 11 Here are the initials 
in the comer — G. L. ! Of all the strange things that I have ever met in 
life, this is the strangest ! ” And he leaned on the railing of the altar, 
and gazed on the picture with intense interest. 

“ I can make nothing of it,” muttered Jack. 

11 And yet there’s a great story in it,” said Cutbill, in a low, serious 
tone. “ That picture was a portrait — a portrait of the painter’s daughter ; 
and that painter’s daughter was the wife of your grandfather, Montagu 
Bramleigh ; and it is her grandchild now, the man called Praeontal, who 
claims your estates.” 

“ How do you pretend to know all this ? ” 

“ I know it chapter and verse. I have gone over the whole history 
with that old painter’s journal before me. I have seen several studies of 
that girl’s face , — “ Enrichetta Land,” she was called, —and I have read 
the entry of her marriage with your grandfather in the parish register. 
A terrible fret for your poor brother, for it clenches his ruin. Was 
there ever as singular a chance in life as the re-appearance of this 
face here?” v 

“ Coming as though to taunt us with our downfall ; though certainly 
that lovely brow and those tearful eyes have no scorn in them. Shi 
must have been a great beauty.” 

“ Praeontal raves of her beauty, and says that none of these pictures 
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4o her justice, except one at Urbino. At least he gather* tip* firm the 
journal, which he swears by as if it were gospel.” 

“ I’d call her handsomer in that picture than in our fresco. I wonder 
if this wore painted earlier or later.” 

“ I can answer that question ; for the old sacristan who came up here 
yesterday, and fell to talking about the chapel, mentioned how the painter 
— a gran’ maestro he called him — bargained to be buried at the foot of the 
altar, and the Maroheso had not kept his word, not liking to break up the 
marble pavement, and had him interred outside the walls, with the prior’s 
grave and a monk at either side of him. His brushes and colours, and 
his tools for fresco-work, wcro all buried in the chapol, for they had been 
blessed by the Pope’s Nuncio, after tbo completion of the basilica at 
Udine. Haven’t I remembered my story well, and the old fellow didn’t 
tell it above nine times over ? This was old Lami’s last work, and here 
his laBt resting-place.” 

“ What is it seems so familiar to me in that name ? Every time you 
have uttered it I am ready to say I have hoard of it before.” 

“ What so likely, from Augustus or your sister.” ^ 

“ No. I can answer for it that neither of them ever spoke of him to 
me. I know it was not from thevi I heard it.” 

“ But how tell the story of this suit without naming him ? ” 

“ They never did tell mo the story of the suit, beyond the fact that my 
grandfather had been married privately in early life, and left a son whom 
he had not seen nor reoognized, but took every means to disavow and 
disown. Wait now, a moment ; my mind is coming to it. I think I have 
the due to this old fellow’s name. I must go back to the villa, however, 
to be oertain.” 

“ Not a word of our disooveiy here to any one,” cried Cntbill. “ We 
must arrange to bring thorn all here, and let them be surprised as we were.” 

“ I’ll be back with you within an hour,” said Jack. “ My head is full 
of this, and I’ll tell you why when I rot urn.” 

And they parted. 

Before Outbill could believe it possible* Jack, flushed and heated, 
re-entered the room. He had run at top speed, found what he sought for, 
and came back in intense eagerness to declare the result, 

« You’ve lost no time, Jack ; nor have I either, I took up the flags 
under the altar-steps, and came upon this oak box. I suppose it was 
sacrilege, but I carried it off here to examine at our leisure.” 

“ Lookliere,” cried Jack, “ look at this scrap of paper, It was given 
to me at the galleys at Ischia by the fellow I was chained to. Bead these 
names, Giacomo Lami — whose daughter was Enrichetta — I was tp trace him 
out, and communicate, if I could, with this other man, Tonino BaWassam 
or IVaooniah-rhe was called by both names. Bolton of Naples could trace 
him.” 

A long low whistle was Cutbill’s only reply as ho took the paper* and 
studied it long and attentively. 
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“ Why, this is the whole story/’ cried he at last. “ This old galley- 
slave, is the real claimant, and Pracontal has no right, while Niccolo, or 
whatever his. name be, lives. This may turn out glorious news for your 
brother, but I’m not lawyer enough to say whether it may not be the 
Crown that will benefit, if his estates be confiscated for felony.” 

“ I don’t think that this was the sort of service Old Nick asked me to 
render him when we parted,” said Jack, drily. 

“ Probably not. He only asked you to help his son to take away your 
brother’s estate.” 

“ Old Nick knew nothing about whose brother I was. He trusted me 
to do him a service, and I told him I would.” 

Though Cutbill paid but little attention to him, Jaok talked on for 
some time of his old comrade, recounting the strange traits of his nature, 
and remembering with gratitude such little kindness as it was in hiB 
power to show. 

“ I'd have gone clean out of my mind but fpr him,” said he at last. 

“ And wo have all believed that this fellow was lost at sea,” muttered 
Cutbill. “ Bolton gave up all his papers and the remnant of his property 
to his son in that belief.” 

“ Nor does he wish to be thought living now. He charged me to givp 
no cluo to him. He even said I was to speak of him as one I had met at 
Monte Video years ago.” 

“ Those are things for a ’cuter head than yours or mine, Jaok,” said 
Cutbill, with a cunning look. “ We’re not the men to see our way through 
this tangle. Go and show that scrap of paper to Sedley, and take this 
box with you. Tell him how you oame by oach. That old fox will soon 
see whether they confirm tho case against your brother or disclose a flaw 
in it.” 

” And is that the way I’m to keep my word to Old Niok ? ’’ said Jaok, 
doggedly. 

“ I don’t supposo you ever bound yourself to injure your own flesh 
and blood by a blank promise. I don’t believe there’s a family in Europe 
tfith as many scruples, and as little sense how to deal with them.” 

“ Civil that, certainly.” 

“ Not a bit civil, only true ; but let us not squabble. Go and tell 
Bedley what we have chanced upon. These men have a way of looking 
at the commonest events — and this is no common event — that you nor I 
have never dreamed of. If FraoontaTs father be alive, Pracontal c anno t 
be the claimant to your estates ; that much, I take it, is certain. At all 
events Sedley ’s the man to answer this.” 

Half pus h i ng Jack out of the room while he deposited the box in his 
hands, Cutbill at last sent him off, not very willingly indeed, or con- 
curringly, hut like one who, in spite of himself, saw he was obliged to take 
a particular course, and travel a road without the slightest suspicion of 
where it led to. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

The Light Stronger, 

“ Sedley asks for the best Italian scholar amongst ns/’ said Augustus 
the next morning at breakfast, “ and the voioe of publio opinion calls upon 
you, Julia.*' 

“ You know what Figaro said of ‘ common report.* I'll not repeat it,'* 
said she, laughing, “ and I’ll even behave as if I didn’t believe it. And 
now what is wanted of me, or my Italian scholarship ? " 

“ The matter is thus : Sedley has recoived some papers ” — here a look 
of intelligence passed between Augustus and Jack — “ which he imagines 
may be of consequence, but being in Italian, he can't read them. He 
needs a translator " 

“I am equal to that,” broke she in, “ but why don't we do it in 
committee, as you political people call it ? Five heads are hotter 
than one.'* 

** Mr. Sedley is absolute, and will have but one.” e 

“ And am I to be closeted for a whole morning with Mr. Sedley ? 
I declare it seems compromising. Jack frowns at me. There is nothing 
so prudish as a sailor. I wish any one would tell me why it is so.” 

“ Well, the matter is as you have stated it,” said Augustus. “ Mr. 
Sedley says, * Let me have the aid of some one who will not grudge me 
two hours, mayhap three.' '* 

“ What if the documents should turn out love-letters ? ” 

“ Julia ! Julia ! ” cried Jack reprovingly, for in reality her sallies kept 
him in constant anxiety. 

“I can't help it, Jack ; I must be prudent, even if I shock you by 
my precautions. I repeat, if these be love-letters ? ” 

“Well, I can answer so far,” said Augustus. “They are not — at 
least I can almost assert they are not.” 

“ I wish Nelly would go,” said Julia, with mock seriousness. “ I see 
Jack is wretched about it, and after all Mr. Sedley, though not exactly a 
young man, ” 

“ I declare this is too bad,” said Jack, rising angrily from table, and 
then throwing himself back in his chair, as if in conflict with his own 
temper. 

“ She is provoking, there is no doubt of it, and on board ship we'd 
not stand that sort of thing five minutes,” said Julia, with a demurs air, 
“ but on land, and amongst terrestrial creatures, Muter Jack, I know 
nothing for it but patience.” 

“Patience 1 ” muttered he, with an expression that mad e them all 
burst out laughing. 

“So I may tell Sedley you will aid him ? ” asked Bramleigh. 

“I'm ready now. Indeed, the sooner begun the better, for we hate 
a long walk prcgect — haven’t we, Jack ? — for this afternoon." 
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44 Yes, if we have patience for it,” said he. And once more the laugh 
broke forth as they arose from table and separated into little knots and 
groups through the room. 

44 I may tell you, Julia," said Augustus, in a half whisper, 44 that 
though I have given up hoping this many a day, it is just possible there 
may be something in these papers of moment to me, and I know I have 
only to say as much to secure your interest in them." 

“ I believe you can rely upon that," said she ; and within less than 
five minutes afterwards she was seated at the table with Mr. Sedley in the 
study, an oblong box of oak clasped with brass in front of them, and 
a variety of papers lying scattered about. 

44 Have you got good eyes, Miss L’Estrange ? " said Sedley, as he raised 
his spectacles, and turned a peering glance towards her. 

“ Good eyes ? " repeated she, in some astonishment. 

44 Yes ; I don't mean pretty eyes, or expressive eyes. I mean, have 
you keen sight ? " 

14 1 think I have." 

44 That’s what I nood from you at this moment ; here are some papers 
with erasures and re-writings, and corrections in many places, and it will 
take all your acuteness to distinguish botween the several contexts. Aided 
by a little knowledge of Latin, I have myself discovered some passages of 
considerable interest. I was half the night over them ; but with your help, 

I count on accomplishing more in half an hour." 

While he spoke, he continued to arrange papers in little paokets before 
him, and, last of all, took from the box a painter’s pallet and several 
brushes, along with two or three of those quaintly shaped knives men use 
in fresco-painting. 

44 Have you ever heard of the painter Giacomo Lami ? " asked he. 

44 Of course I have. I know the whole stoiy in which he figures. 
Mr. Bramleigh has told it to me." 

44 These are his tools. With these he accomplished those great works 
which have made him famous among modem artists, and by his will — at 
least I have spelled out so much — they were buried along with him." 

41 And where was he buried ? " 

44 Here ! here in Cattaro ; his last work was the altar-piece of the little 
chapel of the villa." 

44 Was there ever so strange a coincidence ! " 

44 The world is full of them, for it is a very small world after all. This 
old man, driven from place to place by police persecutions — for he had 
been a great conspirator in early life, and never got rid of the taste for it 
— came here as a sort of refuge, and painted the frescoes of the chapel at 
the price of being buried at the foot of the altaf , which was denied him 
afterwards ; for they only buried there this box, with his painting utensils 
and Ins few papers. It is to these papers I wish now to direot your atten- 
tion, if good luok will have it that some of them may be of use. As for 
ns, I can do little more than guess at the contents of most of them." 
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“ Now these," continued he, 44 deem to me bills and accounts ; are 
they such ? ” 

11 Yes, these are notes of expenses incurred in travelling ; and he Irdtlld 
seem to have been always on the road. Here is a curious note : ‘ Nuremberg ; 
I like this old town much ; its staid propriety and quietness suit me. I feel 
that I could work here ; work at something greater and better than these 
daily efforts for mere bread ; but why after all should I do more ? I have 
none now to live for — none to work for I Enrichetta, and her boy, gone ! 
and Carlotta * " 

“ Wait a moment," said the lawyer, laying his hand on hers. “ Enri- 
chetta was the wife of Montagu Bramleigh, and this boy their son." 

“ Yes, and subsequently the father of Pracontah" 

“ And how so, if he died in boyhood ? ” muttered he } “ read on." 

“ 4 Now, Carlotta has deserted me ! and for whom ? For the man who 
betrayed me 1 for that Niccolo Baldassare who denounced five of us at 
Yerona, and whose fault it is not that I have not died by the hangman.’ " 

“ This is very important ; a light is breaking on me through this cloud, 
too, that gives me hope." * 

44 I see what you mean. You think that probably ” 

“ No matter what I think, search on through the papers \ what is this ? 
here is a drawing. Is it a mausoleum ? " 

41 Yes ; and the memorandum sayB : 4 If I ever be rich enough, I shall 
place this over Enrichetta’s remains at Louvain, and have her boy’s body 
laid beside her. Poor child, that, if spared, might have inherited a princely 
state and fortune, he lies now in the pauper burial-ground at St. Michel. 
They let me, in consideration of what I had done in repairing their frescoes, 
place a wooden cross over him. 1 cut the inscription with my oWn hands 
— G. L. B., aged four years ; the laBt hope of a shattered heart.’ " 

44 Does not this strengthen your impression ? *’ asked Julia, turning and 
confronting him. 

“ Aged four years ; he was bom, I think, in *09 — the year after the 
rebellion in Ireland ; this brings us nigh the date of his death. Oflft 
moment. Let me note this." He hurriedly scratched off a few line!. 
44 St. Michel ; where is St. Michel ? It may be a church in some town." 

44 Or it may be that village in Savoy, at the foot of the Alps." 

44 True ! We shall try there." 

41 These are without interest ; they are notes of sums paid on the road, 
or received for his labour. All were evidently leaves of a book and torn 

1 m&r 

44 What is this about Oarlotta here 1 " 

44 Ah, yes. 4 With this I send her all 1 had laved and fmt by. 1 
knew he would ill-treat her ; but to take he* btoy frdfc her— her tins jtff 
and comfort in life— and to send him - away she knows not whitfcfefr, hfe 
very name changed, is more than I believed possible. She fcayl tfckt 
Niccolo has been to England, and found means to obtain money fiMt 
M. B.’ " 
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“ Montagu Bramleigh,” muttered Sedley ; but she read on : — “ ‘ This 
is too baBe ; but it explains why he stole all the letters in poor Enriohetta's 
box, and the papers that told of her marriage.’ ” 

“ Are we on the track now ? ” cried the old lawyer triumphantly. 
“ This Baldassare was the father of the claimant, dearly enough. Enri- 
chetta’s child died, and the sister’s husband substituted himself in his 
place.” 

“But this Niccolo who married Garlotta*” said -Julia* “must have 
been many years older than Enrichett&'B son would hate been had he 
lived.” 

“ Who was to detect that ? Don’t you see that he never made 
personal application to the Bramleighs. He only addressed them by 
letter, which, knowing all Enriohetta’s story, he could do without risk or 
danger. Kelson couldn’t have boon aware of this*” muttered he j “ but he 
had some misgivings — what were they ? ” 

While tho lawyer sat in deep thought, hiB face buried in his hands* 
Julia hurriedly tumod over tho papers. There were constant references 
to Carlotta’s boy, whom the old man seemed to have loved tenderly ; and 
different jottings showed how he had kept his birthday* whioh fell on the 
4th of August. He was bom at Zurich* where Baldassare worked as a 
watchmaker, his trade being, however, a mere mask to conceal his real 
occupation, that of conspirator. 

“ No,” said Sedley, raising his head at last, “ Kelson knew nothing of 
it. I'm certain he did not. It waB a cleverly planned scheme throughout ; 
and all the more so by suffering a whole generation to lapse before litigating 
the claim.” 

“ But what is this here ? ” cried Julia, eagerly. “ It is only a fragment, 
but listen to it : — * There is no longer a doubt about it. Baldassare’s first 
wife — a certain Marie de Pracontal — is alive, and living with her parents 
at Aix, in Savoy, hour of the committee have denounced him, and his 
fete is certain. 

“ ‘ I had begun a letter to Bramleigh, to expose the fraud thii 
scoundrel would pasB upon him } but why should I spare him who killed 
my child ? ’ ” 

“ First of all,” said Sedley, reading from his notes, “ we have the 
place and date of Enriohetta’s death ; secondly, the burial-place of Godfrey 
Lami Bramleigh set down as St. Michel, perhaps in Savoy* We have 
then the feet of the stolen papers* the oopies of registries, and other 
documents. The marriage of Carlotta is not specified* but it is clearly 
evident* and we can even fix the time ; and* last of til, we have Chi s 
second wife* whose name* Pracontal* was always borne by the present 
claimant 

“ And are you of opinion that thii same Pracontal waft a party to (fee 
fraud?” asked Julia. 

“ I am not certain*'* muttered he. “It is not too dear; the gpiht is 
doubtful." 
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** Bat what have we here ? It is a letter, with a post-mark on it." 
She read, “Leghorn, February 8, 1812." It was addressed to tho 
IUustrissimo Maestro Lami, Porta Rossa, Florence, and signed N. Bal- 
dassare. It was bnt a few lines, and ran thus : — 

“ Seeing that Carlotta and her child now sleep at Pisa, why deny me your 
interest for my boy Anatole ? Yon know well to what he might succeed, 
and how. Be unforgiving to me if you will. I have borne as hard things 
even as your hatred, but the child that has never wronged you deserves 
no part of this hate. I want but little from you : some dates, a few names 
— that I know you remember, — and last of all, my mind refreshed on a 
few events which I have heard you talk of again and again. Nor is it for 
me that you will do this, for I leave Europe within a week, — I shall 
return to it no more. Answer this Yes or No, at once, as I am about to 
quit this place. You know me well enough to know that I never threaten 
though I sometimes counsel, and my counsel now is, consent to the 
demand of— N. Baldassare." 

Underneath was written in Lami’B hand, — “ I will carry this to my 
grave, that I may curse him who wrote it bore and hereafter." * 

“ Now the story stands out complete," said Julia, “ and this Pracontal 
belonged to neither Bramleigh nor Lami." 

“ Make me a literal translation of that letter," said Sedley. “ It is of 
more moment than almost all we have yet read. I do not mean now, 
Miss Julia," said he, Beeing she had alroady commenced to write; “ for 
we have these fragments still to look over." 

While the lawyer occupied himself with drawing up a memorandum 
for his own guidance, Julia, by hiB directions, went carefully over the 
remaining papers: few were of any interest, but these she docketed 
accurately, and with such brevity and dearness combined, that Sedley, 
little given to compliments, could not but praise her skill. It was not till 
the day began to decline that their labours drew to a close. It was a day 
of intense attention and great work, but only when it was over did she 
fed the exhaustion of ’overwrought powers. 

“ You are very, very tired," said Sedley. “ It was too thoughtless of 
me ; I ought to We remembered how unused you must be to fatigue 
like this." 

“ But I couldn’t have left it, the interest was intense, and nothing 
would hive persuaded me to leave the case without seeing how it ended." 

“ It will be necessary to authenticate these," said he, laying his hand 
on the papers, “ and then we must show how we came by them." 

, . Jock can tdl you this," said she ; and now her strength fiuled her 
Vntixjgbt,' and she lay back, overcome, and almost fainting. Sedley 
hsfiriedly rang for help, but before any one arrived Julia rallied, and 
with a faint smile said, “ Don't make a fuss about me. You have what 
is really important to occupy you. I will go and lie down till evening ; " 
and so she left him. ' 



in grtss. 


It is no doubt easier to find fault than to suggest remedies, and the two 
processes are generally about equally unpleasant to the person for whose 
benefit they are intended ; but for the sake of variety it is as well to 
employ them alternately. As we have lately heard so much about the 
faults of women’s dress, I may perhaps be allowed to offer some practical 
suggestions as to the principles upon which it ought to be regulated. It 
will at any rate afford me some consolation to embody in this form the result 
of many years’ anxious struggle with the difficulties of the problem. 
Those difficulties are greater than can be imagined by any outsider. By 
outsiders I mean in the first place men, who, whatever their own cares 
and anxieties in the matter of dress, have at any rate to deal with a far 
less complicated system than ours ; and in the next place all women who 
by reason of their wealth and beauty are raised above, or through poverty 
or indifference to personal appearance have sunk below, the ordinary level 
of careful contrivance. The first of these two classes of women, who have 
no need to plan their dress with care, will of course never be very large, 
and may be left out of our consideration altogether ; but the second is 
recruited by many who might by proper measures be reclaimed from 
it, and who collectively might thus be induced to make a considerable 
contribution to the beauty of the world. Considering that every human 
being must dress somehow, and that most people's clothes pass in the 
course of every day before the eyes of a large number of their fellow- 
creatures, to almost all of whom they convey, or at least may convey 
some impression either of pleasure or pain, the sum of the effects 
produced by dress is by no means unimportant. As things are at present 
it is hard to say whether we should gain or lose most if it were decreed by 
Act of Parliament that we shotild all wear a uniform, or if some discovery 
were made by which the human race could be clothed with fur or plumage. 
The effect might be monotonous, but it would at least be inoffensive. It 
would be something like compounding for the extermination of barrel- 
organs by the abolition of ooncerts and choral services, and I think it 
very doubtful whether a majority might not be obtained in favour of suoh a 
compromise. However this may be, there is no doubt much room for 
improvement in the matter of dress, in respect of beauty, significance, and 
fitness. 

The root of the evil is the want of thought; women no doubt 
care enough, talk enough, dream enough, and spend enough (both of 
time and money) about dress, but they do not generally put enough 
thought into it ; and the result appears in the wretchedly meaningless and 
vol. xvm. — no. 105 i 14. 
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inharmonious toilettes which fill our houses and streets. The defeet is 
common to all classes, from the maid- of- all- work, whose imitation of her 
betters is as unreasoning as that of a monkey, to the lady of fashion who 
spends hundreds a year in producing a result which suggests nothing but 
Marshall and Snelgrove’s. 

The subject ought, I think, to be recognized as a branch, however 
humble, of women’s education. The natural love of 'dress is too strong 
to be ignored or extinguished, and might be made not only a part, but an 
instrument of education, if the principles of reason and fitness upon which 
it really rests were better ascertained, and a knowledge of them were more 
generally diffused. It would be easy to suggest plans for the diffusion of 
such knowledge, but the first requisite is that the fact and the importance 
of its existence should be recognized. People are too apt to flhfab of dress 
either as a mere amusement, not worth studying seriously, or else as a 
mysterious art which cannot be reduced to language. 

This last opinion is indeed true with respect to a part, but by 
no means the most important part, of the subject. With regard to 
mere beauty, apart from significance or fitness, it is very difficult to 
lay down any principles in words. Beauty of form, colour, and texture 
can scarcely be reduced to language, except in so far as it depends upon 
fitness, and fitness (even when understood as including becomingness, or 
adaptation to the wearer's personal appearance) is very far from constituting 
the whole difference between beautiful and ugly dress. Without pretend- 
ing to offer any opinion upon the vexed metaphysical questions respecting 
abstract beauty, I may safely say that there is an important element of 
beauty which is addressed rather to the eye than to the mind, and which 
can therefore be taught, if at all, only by means of that gradual education 
of the eye which is involved in the study of good models, whether natural or 
artificial. In respect of such merely sensuous beauty, it is no doubt true 
that there is no disputing about tastes. Preferences which cannot be 
justified by reason can have no more weight than that which public opinion 
may assign to the taste of the persons experiencing them. It is notorious 
that public opinion does give considerable weight to individual tastes in 
proportion to the degree of cultivation which they are known to have 
received j and that there is a sufficient agreement such generally 

acknowledged judges to make their criticisms valuable in the 

education of other eyes. But any verbal instructions must be confined to 
questions of harmony (or adaptation of parts to each other) and fitness 
(or adaptations whether of parts, or the whole of any dress to the conditions 
ty fa which it is to be worn). A foil statement of the principles which 
otigfht to be observed in these respects would contain all that part of the 
art of dress which can be put into words. I will attempt to give a sketch 
of those leading principles which I should especially wish to see impressed 
upon the minds of students. 

A perfect drees, as it seems to me, would Be one in which evety 
part was harmoniously combined so as to produce a whole perfectly 
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adapted to the wearer's personal appearance, character, and circumstances, 
due regard being at the same time had to time, place, fashion, convenience, 
and economy v 

On each of these heads I have a few words to say. 

First, with regard to the combination of parts. This is one of the 
great diffi culties of dress in all cases where expense is not a matter of 
indifference. A woman’s outdoor attire, for instance, drafet be considered 
as consisting of at least three parts, — bonnet or hat, mantle (using the 
word as a generic term for all outdoor garments), and g ow n . If theBe 
were bought in equal numbers, so as to be bottad together in life-long 
alliances, things would be comparatively easy ; but it is not so. Their 
average longevity is different. That of bonnets is by far the shortest, 
while the extraordinary variations in the duration of shawls introduce 
a disturbing element into our calculations in reBpect of outdoor gar- 
ments ; and in the case of gowns, the question of their probable duration 
is complicated by the necessity of providing for all sorts of con- 
tingencies ; so that no one can count upon reserving any One of these 
articles as the inseparable companion of any other, and the difficulty, 
therefore, of securing that each of the three parts of the outdoor costume 
shall bear witness of intentional adaptation to the other two is consider-* 
able. Some precautions may be suggested for the prevention of the most 
glaring inconsistencies. For instance, with roBpoct to colour, there aTe 
two ways of lessening the danger : either the wearer may choose Borne one 
colour, with which every separate article of dress she buys shall harmonise, 
or she may decide in which of the three parts of her costume variation of 
colour shall be allowed, restricting herself in the other two parts Sternly 
to neutral tints. Those two plans may be in a measure combined, and 
after a certain experience has been acquired, a compromise between them 
is perhaps the best arrangement ; but beginners Should practise each 
separately. For instance, the choice of some one fondamental colour with 
which all the separate articles of dress should more or less severely 
harmonise, is, for every reason, worth maldng early in life ; and for a time 
(at any rate until the wardrobe shall have been thoroughly weeded from 
unmanageable colours) it is wise to allow no departure from this rule. 
But not only does the eye naturally demand and enjoy more variety than 
a strict observance of this rule through life would allow, but the rule alone 
is insufficient to secure the object of perfect harmony even in colour 
between the parts of a toilette. Colours which harmonise tfith the same 
colour do not necessarily harffionisd with each other. Besides this, regard 
must be had to the quantity and situation of each colour. Two colours 
which, if combined in very unequal proportions, are perfectly harmonious, 
may even as mere colour be intolerable in equal quantities. Again, 
the rule that two of these principal divisions of the outdoor Costume 
shall be of neutral tint would, if severely followed, produce an unduly 
sombre etfect, and would afford no ftkrfher Security agffihst fife very 
dangers just described. These rules, arf I hate said, Otity aim at 

14 — 9 
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preventing some of the worst catastrophes in more colour, and leave many 
other very important questions — that of light and shade among others — 
quite untouched. Another point in which harmony is to be observed is 
that of texture. A very common error is to put on a mantle of more 
delicate or richer texture than is suitable to the gown, as, for instance, 
lace over woollen stuff; the opposite error is less offensive because it may 
always be supposed that the mantle is thrown on by way of bond fide 
protection to the gown, and is related to it in some degree as the husk 
is to the kernel. Discrepancies botween the bonnet and mantle are 
obviously more inexcusable than discrepancies between these and the 
gown, because the two former are understood to be assumed or laid aside 
together, whereas the gown may have to be worn for a greater number 
of hours* and under different circumstances. But this consideration, 
though it may excuse, cannot alter the want of harmony, which is always 
a serious defect. 

I have but pointed out a few among the multitude of ways in which 
dress may be discordant. It is needless to give furthor instances, for 
in what I shall say about the different objects to which dress should be 
adapted, I shall be enumerating a6 many points in which harmony may 
be observed or violated. Each of theso various considerations should 
influence consistently all the separate parts of a toilette ; each one there- 
fore introduces a fresh element of difficulty into the problem. It is obvious 
that in so complicated a process there are but two ways of securing 
unfailing consistency : one is an unlimited wardrobe, the other a steady 
adherence to fixed principles. 

I have said that dress should bo adapted to the wearer’s (1) personul 
appearance, (2) character, and (8) circumstances. 

1. Personal Appearance . — On the simple principle that harmony is in 
itself better than discord, and beauty better than ugliness, I should wish 
to see every dress adapted, as perfectly as can conveniently be done, to the 
colouring, the shape, and the size of the wearer. Words are so inade- 
quate to describe colour that it is scarcely possible to lay down any rules 
about the becomingness of particular colours to particular complexions. 
Everything depends upon variations of tint too slight to be translated into 
language. The great thing, therefore, to be impressed upon the students 
under this head will be that they must choose their colours by the eye, 
and by that alone, never allowing themselves to act upon any theory 
without constant reference to it. Mr. Buskin, in his Elements of Drawing t 
advises his pupils, if any one tells them that two colours ore discordant, 
to take the earliest opportunity of combining them, in the conviction that 
they will afford a peculiarly lovely result. Without going quite so far as 
this, I think every artist would agree that some of the most unusual and, 
so to speak, unrecognized combinations are, in skilful hands, the most 
beautiful. But then the hands must be really skilful, and it is perhaps 
more dangerous to recommend than to forbid such combinations. One 
common notion, however, I must protest against, viz*, that two different 
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tints of the same nominal colour, — for instance, turquoise and French blue, 
—should never be combined. All the most brilliant effects, not only of 
nature, but of oriental colouring, are produced by such subtle combina- 
tions, or rather gradations of colour ; but the more subtle and lovely the 
more difficult they are to manage, and the more carefully the quantity, as 
well as the exact quality of each tint, must be chosen. The different 
effect of the some colours in different materials is very remarkable, and 
should bo carefully pointed out to students. It is perhaps safe to say, as 
a general rule (but not without exceptions), that delicate colours, (such as 
lavender, dovo colour, sea-green, pale blue, &c.) require fine materials. 
They not only soon fade and get spoilt in common or rough materials ; but 
evon when now such colours are apt to look washy and unsatisfactory in 
coorso stuffs, — their beauty often depends upon a sort of bloom which 
is to be seen only in silk or other fine textures. The principal com- 
bination of colour will, in some cases, be between the dress on the one 
hand, and the colouring of the wearer on the other ; while in other oases 
the colouring of tho wearer is so neutral or insignificant that the whole 
interest of the effect, in point of colour, must be obtained by combinations 
between the different parts of the dress itself. In every case, however, it 
is important to take care that the dross shall not overpower the wearer, 
either in colour or in any other respect. 

In adapting tho dross to the shape and size of the wearer, a certain 
knowledge of drawing and of the proper proportions of the figure is 
of course the chief help. There are, however, a few well-ascertained 
rules which may safely bo taught. One, for instance, is that transverse 
shapes generally tend to lessen height and increase breadth, while 
longitudinal forms havo the opposite effect. Another well-known rule 
(which I believo is easily explained by a reference to optical science) 
is the tendency of light colours to increase apparent size, and vies 
vend. People of more than average si?e should be cautious about 
wearing white or veiy light colours for this reason, although it must alwayB 
be remembered that proportion and colour impress the eye so much more 
sensibly than mere scale that this rule is a very subordinate one, only 
to be applied after those more important subjects have been thoroughly con- 
sidered. It should, however, be remembered that more than average »»» 
necessarily involves a certain degree of conBpicuousness, which maka* any 
peculiarity of dress doubly undesirable in such cases. A small person may 
wear with impunity both colours and shapes which would be inexcusably 
striking on a large figure. Nothing goes so far to redeem unusual size as 
complete repose both in form and colour. Much tr imming , loose en ds end 
streamers, frills and furbelows, and caprices of all kinds, are apt to become 
intolerable when magnified, while on a small scale they may please, by a 
certain fluttering airiness which is in keeping with the impression of 
a tiny creature. But here also proportion may almost reverse the effect 
scale. A short heavy figure may even more imperatively need quiet- 
ness in dress than one of twice its actual voltqne which has run up intg 
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slenderness. And this naturally leads me to the second respect in which 
dress should be adapted to the wearer, namely, character ; which, indeed, 
is scarcely separable from the form on which it is impressed, and accord- 
frig to which such questions as the last should mainly be decided. 

2. Character * — It is as hard to draw the line between person and dress 
as between mind and matter, and there is, perhaps, no form of matter into 
which, and by which, mind can infuse a more subtle and incalculably 
radiating influence than it does by and into dress. Dress which is not 
informed and animated by individual character is to that which truly 
expresses the mind of the wearer what a dead body is to a living one. 
This life Of dress, individuality, is, perhaps, not quite extinct in any one, 
being to some extent independent of the will, but all its vigour depends 
upon the degree in which dress is the result of the real working of the 
wearer's own mind. It is therefore generally seen in the greatest perfec- 
tion in the dress of women who are neither very rich nor very poor. Like 
animal life, it depends for its health upon a due balance of restraint and 
abundance : wealth overlays it, and poverty cramps it. A woman who has 
no need to think of the price of her clothes, must have a singularly Strqpg 
natural tendency to the use of dress as a means of self-expression, if she 
does not leave a good deal of the arrangement of her toilette to her maid 
and her dressmaker, merely to save herself trouble ; and the succession of 
the articles of which her wardrobe is composed is so rapid as to make each 
one worth much less thought to her than it would be to a woman who 
expected to spend a longer time within it : and, on the other hand, it is 
g task beyond ordinary powers to express one’s mind fully within the limits 
of a very narrow purse. On this subject, therefore, great allowances must 
be made for individual difficulties, and great credit should be given for any 
clear indication of real inventive power or even of real thought and adap- 
tation. The best edvfre which can be given to students on this head is 
that they should never set aside any instinctive preference of their own 
fr regard to particular shapes and colours, unless for a definite assignable 
season. As in the choice of wholesome food, inclination is to a person in 
good health a better guide than any rules of diet, so, in dress, a woman 
who has a genuine instinctive preference for any particular colour will 
generally be safe in indulging it in the absence of any distinct reason to 
thf contrary ; and though, no doubt, the free play of individual tastes would 
at first gfra rise to a fresh crop of mistakes, yet those yery blunders haye 
in gum? an element of life and progress which is ntterly absent ip the dull 
uniformity of merely imitative dress. There is a broad distinction between 
prompt by real pleasure in colour, even if motivated, end 
ttag wbfch V* the result* of a desire to attract attention, or mere 
nebMF! we ought to beware lest in o*r desire to 
vulgarity p* crash the germs of growth by too unrelenting a spifit of 
eritfeto. A# to the manner of dimeter, no iMt 

be «f imfW #e mhFteter itaelf; bat woe general corr«agondancee pi# 
be pojnt^ opt, ae, for inftapea, tfeat between gravity of ^emperapent gad 
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quiet ness of colouring; and (he distinction between the quietness of 
severity, which, in dress, means cold and hard colours, such as steel grey, 
black*, dark hrown, and the quietness of simplicity, represented by the use 
of primary or very delicate colours — for instance, pure blue, white, or clear 
soft grey, and the quietness of a balanced and self-controlled character, 
which seems to me to indicate the fitness of deep full colours, such as 
violet, deep blue, maroon or crimson. But any colours may be either 
quiet, or the contrary, according to their quantity and treatment, especially 
as to trimming. Perhaps the chief point to be observed fbr obtaining 
quietness of colouring, is that the trimming should be either of the same 
colour os the dress, (a difference in shade, great enough to be perceptibly 
intentional and yet not sufficient to produce an actual contrast, is perhaps 
the best calculated to give a subdued effect to the whole,) or else in suffi- 
cient quantity, and sufficiently mixed (“ united,” as painters say,) with the 
colour of the ground, to be almost confounded with it, as is best seen in 
the case of lace ; or else in such a very small quantity as to escape observa- 
tion, merely producing a sense of finish, and perhaps a Blight glow or 
shade, the cause of which must be sought for to be perceived. But 
quietness, though it is one of the safest and most inexhaustibly charming 
characteristics which con belong to dress, is not the only quality which 
we should wish to see expressed by it. Delicacy, freshness, simplicity, 
liveliness, elaborateness, sternness, dignity, caprice, cheerfulness, gloom, 
evenness or variability of temperament — all these and countless other 
varieties of character and disposition have their appropriate influence 
on dress — and no toilette is fairly entitled to the praise of individuality 
which does not distinctly reflect some such quality really characteristic of 
the wearer. 

And here I must give a distinct place to one virtue which at the present 
time needs to be specially encouraged in dress, namely, truthfulness, which 
implies an utter contempt for any sort of sham or deceptive imitation what- 
ever. To wear any such things appears to me to be not only in every case 
to symbolize, but in very many to commit, an act of dishonesty ; and what- 
ever may be the practice of a discreditably notorious few, I am sure that 
the immense though silent majority of English ladies repudiate any such 
practices with abhorrence — at least in theory. It is of course even more 
difficult to draw the precise line between truth and falsehood in dress t frm 
in language ; but there is no need to lay down pooh precise lines. We all 
know the difference in ordinary cases, and those who really care to be 
honest, have not flinch difficulty in steering clear of the doubtful places. 
There is but one other virtue against which offences can be actually 
committed in dress, namely, modesty ; and on that subject, also, some 
means of bringing to bear upon the young and thoughtless the better 
judgment of older and more cultivated minds might really promote 
important ends. 

&, CircwuUwu^Tbai dress should be adapted to the oiremnstances 
of the wearqr is a sufficiently obvious, pot to say trite remark, but it is 
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not only constantly disregarded in practice, but also very insufficiently 
developed in theory. The wearer’s circumstances may be considered under 
the heads of age, rank, and domestic relations. It is often supposed that 
care in the choice of dress is appropriate only to the young, or that at 
most it becomes later in life a painful necessity, and a struggle to lessen 
as much as possible disfigurements which cannot be repaired. It would 
lead me too far to attempt to combat this opinion, or even to enumerate 
the differences in feeling which are implied by a dissent from it. But I 
may just explain, without attempting to establish, my own view of the way 
in which the advance of age should affect dreBs, and modify our attitude 
with regard to it. At the two ends of life it of course happens, though for 
different reasons, that dress is a matter in which the wearer is comparatively 
passive. It is then to a considerable extent the business of other hands ; 
and at both these times, for this, among other reasons, the great things to 
be aimed at are freshness and simplicity ; in childhood the simplicity of 
innocence, and in old age the simplicity of gravity. But at every age a 
large part of the impression made upon others by any person expends 
upon his or her dress ; and I do not think that at any age it ought to bo 
a matter of indifference whether that impression is pleasing or otherwise. 
And it seems to me that the sum of the impressions produced upon tho 
mind through the eye by an aged person, may be as pleasing as that 
produced upon the mind through the eye by the same person at any other 
age, although the mere pleasure to the eye itself is no doubt almost always 
less. This, of course, implies that the balance is redressed by a correspond- 
ing increase of beauty of expression in age ; and surely thiB is often the 
case, — surely there is in some old countenances a spiritual beauty, and an 
accumulation of interest in the records of past experience written in their 
lines, which surpasses any beauty which the same countenances can have 
exhibited earlier in life. It is true that this is the rarest of all kinds of 
beauty. I may be mistaken in thinking it also the highest ; it certainly 
requires some degree of responsive power in the observer lor its appre- 
ciation ; but to deny its existence would be 9 I think, to write oneself 
down blind and insensible. I am, however, in danger of straying from my 
immediate subject. I have alluded to this beauty only to explain why I 
should wish to see it reverently attired in garments such as shall har- 
monize with and not distract the attention from its solemn pathos. To 
succeed in this is surely worth some thought and care in those on whom 
the task devolves ; and it is the less difficult since mere beauty in tho 
dress itself becomes gradually more and more unimportant, as complete 
subordination to the spiritual or intellectual interest of the wearer's coun- 
tenance gradually absorbs all other considerations.^ Black, white, and 
grey are the only tints which seem thoroughly appropriate to the very 
latest period of life ; and there cannot be much difficulty in arranging 
these. Besides this process of simplification, the traditions of the 
wearer’s life can hardly fail to have supplied some characteristic and 
becoming types ; and a slight adherence to these, in disregard of the 
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progress of fashion! gives at once a graceful touch of quaintness tb the 
costume of an old lady which has a special charm for younger generations. 

Perhaps a more discouraging period to deal with is that vaguely called 
“ elderly ; ” when the obvious beauty of youth has not yet been replaced 
by the picturesqueness, the cultivated significance, or the pathos of old age. 
Yet even at this age there is a difference, and an important difference, 
between a well-dressed and an ill-dressed woman ; and the importance of 
the art of dress may surely quite as reasonably be supposed to vary in a 
direct, as in an inverse proportion to the difficulty of the problem. That 
the difficulty of the problem does increase somewhere about the middle 
period of life, I fully admit. But that very difficulty affords the greatest 
scope for skill in the choice of thoso delicate gradations by which a woman 
may adapt her costume to her years ; and the wisdom of such a well- 
considered and carefully ozecuted adaptation to the facts of the case, 
instead of any attempt to disguise or ignore them, is evident on the 
grounds both of morality and policy. If it wero only for the soke of 
the perpetuation of interost which results from the necessity of continual 
adaptation to a changing position, it would be worth while to recognize 
the lapse of time ; and it is, of course, unnecessary to point out how 
essential to tho moral propriety and dignity of a woman’s appearance it' 
is that her dress should be suitable to her ago. The general tendency 
of the alteration of style suitable to middle age is towards elaborateness 
in trimmings and appointments and richness of materials. Complicated 
and intricate patterns and trimmings seem to shadow forth the complexity 
and intricacy which is the distinguishing characteristic of the middle 
period of life. They also, if well arranged, bear witness to the gradually 
increasing mastery in the art which has been acquired since the early 
days, when to plan a simple white dress was enough for the beginner ; 
while, later in life, any such elaborate arrangements would become bur- 
densome or lifeless, and a return to some degree of simplicity naturally 
accompanies thp gradual withdrawal from the multiform activities of 
middle lifo. The richness ofjnaterial, however, which becomes especially 
suitable when the . first youth is passed, need never be laid aside, and 
indeed Beems, in a sense, especially appropriate to thoso who are no longer 
exposed to the wear and tear of the busiest years of existence. 

Dress also has to be, in some respects, adapted, to the social position 
of the wearer ; and on this subject it is very difficult to lay down any very 
well-defined rules. For there is no saying beforehand what social position 
any individual may assign to herself; nor is it ea ify to say exactly what, 
in the way of dress, is due to any particular assignable rank ; .still less 
how the rival claims of rank and wealth ought to be adjusted. But some 
general principles may be laid down with confidence. Ohe is, that no 
every-day costume (».*., no costume which is not avowedly planned with a 
view to some special festivity) should be such as to be jpanxfestly unsuit- 
able to any company in wmefc the wearetf is liable tP find herself. A 
perfect costume for the wife of a London clergyman, for instance, would 
* tt— 5 
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be one in which she might receive a -visit from a duchess, or pay one to a 
washerwoman, without disrespect to either. Black silk and white muslin 
are the typical representatives of the kind of gowns which can hardly be 
unsuitable in any company. And the same result is always more or less 
promoted by a dependence for effect rather upon perfection of finish than 
upon splendour of design. We ought also to encourage by every means 
the disposition to mark by one's dress the social position which one actually 
holds rather than the next above it ; impressing upon students how much 
more real respect is due to (for instance) a servant who drosses consistently 
like a servant, than to one who succeeds (even if by rare good fortune she 
does succeed now and then) in looking like a lady ; showing how impossible 
it is that any such attempts to assume the appearance of a class above one's 
own should be consistently carried out in everything, and how peculiarly 
unladylike is the inevitable failure. The same lesson is fully as much 
required higher up in the social scale. It would be better, for instance, for 
a barrister's wife to dress consistently, if only up to the point which 
might be pronounced suitable for the wife of an attorney, than that she 
should oscillate between the costumes suitable to the wives of judges and 
of barristers’ clerks respectively. The important truth is that tho thing 
which really gives an impression of refinement and good-breeding is not 
the particular pitch of dress chosen, but the degree in which that pitch, 
be it what it may, is sustained by perfect finish and “ keeping '' in every 
detail. It is obvious that the higher the style aimed at the more difficult 
and expensive it will be to carry it out in this sustained manner, and 
therefore the most really refined women in each class will generally be 
those who pitch their dress lowest for that class, — they having tho highest 
standard of completeness, and the keenest sense of its necessity. 

Under the head of domestic relations come all such questions as those 
respecting the appropriate distinctions between the dress of young ladies 
before and after their entrance into society, between that of marriod and 
unmarried women, and questions respecting mourning and the use of 
costumes generally. I think that, as a general rule, the more significant 
dress can be made the better ; and I would therefore encourage every 
attempt to indicate the circumstances of the wearer by appropriate diversi- 
ties of style. But any sort of costume depends for all its effect upon common 
consent. The very essence pf a conventional Symbol is that people Bhould 
hgy* agreed to attach a particular meaning to its use ; and no degree of 
natural fitness will replace such conventional significations. The effect 
of costume depends not Upon what ft ought to mean, but upon what it 
does mean. We verymuch want some machinery for taking the sense of 
the community upon questions of dress, and for suggesting symbols which 
might with advantage be generally used to signify particular states and 
conditions of life. 

She suhjeotqf mourning is one on which there is much to be said, 
and plausible reasons may be given for or against the "whole system. It 
seems to me natural end inevitable, and to most peopte's feeling probably 
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grateful, that there should be some such shelter from the ordinary cares 
of dross in times of real sorrow, and the adoption of mourning oannpt he 
such a shelter unless it be so strictly conventional as to give no indication 
of the actual feelings of any individual wearer. But the form which it 
takes in England is to the last degree troublesome and unreasonable. The 
addition of so many inches of crape for every degree of affinity is irritatingly 
absurd. Apart from this, crape itself is a peculiarly bad material for the 
purposo, from its expensiveness and its liability to injury from every drop 
of rain. The too common addition of quantities of jet ornaments, or, still 
worse, of black flowers and other dismal translations of finery into funereal 
trappings, is both lugubrious and ill-timed, and nobody can think the 
result really beautiful. To lay aside one’s ornaments is the natural 
symbol of grief, and a relief when the feeling is real. The French plan 
of signifying “ depth ” of mourning by increasing the degree of plainnoss 
of the simple black dress, and by the absence of ornaments and trimming, 
seems to me much the most reasonable and appropriate. The period pf 
wearing mourning is considerably shorter than ours. I believe they never 
wear crape at all, and I cannot see how any one living or dead is the 
worse for it. The free use of white in all cases of mourning, however 
deep, would also be a great gain. In hot weather to condemn mourners 
to the use of heavy black clothes is a mild form of suttee, and should, 
in common charity, be abolished. But it is too much to expect that 
individuals should have tho courage to break through such customs as 
these, and there seems no present prospect of any means being provided 
for united action in such matters. Many suggestions might be made 
respecting costumes for particular occasions. I will confine myself to 
one, which seems to me much needed, — I mean a church-going costume. 
The old simple idea of going to church in erne’s “ Sunday best ” had, no 
doubt, much to recommend it, and in small country churches where each 
person is familiar with every one else’s wardrobe, and the same bonnet 
and gown does duty week after week for months together, the “ Sunday 
best ” really is a sort of church costume ; but in great cities it developes 
into something very different and much less appropriate. A London 
congregation comes to church dressed very much as if for a flower-show, 
and the effect is anything but devotional. Good and bad toilettes are 
alike distracting. Now that we are so busy about the vestments of the 
officiating clergy, might we not reform the dress of the worshipped ? A 
long black, white, or grey cloak, descending to th\ ground and worn 
with a hood of the same material, would be j>ui cm in a moment, and 
would have a very grave and suitable appearance. # It would be easier to 
collect one's thoughts in a church so filled than in such a scene as we 
now worship pa. 

I have said that attention to thcTthred great penStd^tfcns of personal 
appearance, character, add circumstances, must he combined with a due 
regard to time, place, fashion, convenience, and economy.. A few word* 
respecting each of these wiM sum up the rest of what t hftre to gay. 
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1. Time . — There is a vague code, which ought to be better defined, 
regulating the articles appropriate to morning, afternoon, and evening 
dress. The morning, of course, should, be distinguished by freshness and 
simplicity, the evening by splendour. It may be almost an unreasonable 
demand in connection with most ladies, but the sentiment of morning 
attire appears to me to require that it should, at loast in some remote 
degree, suggest a working dress. For this, as well as for the sake of 
freshness, as large a proportion as possible of it should consist of what 
are rather ungrammatically called “ washing materials;" and it should 
at least look as if that part of it were washed every day. In summer, 
cottons and muslins make it easy to carry this out approximately ; in 
winter, tho sentiment must be represented by the collar and sleeves. 
Some kinds of laco are more or less, and should be stringently, set apart 
for evening, and some for morning use. But there iB room for a good 
deal more definition in this branch of the subject. One anomaly calls for 
a passing remark — it is, that the distinction between morning and evening 
lace is so little regarded in bonnets, probably because they are not con- 
sidered as meant to be washed. But in their present beautifully simple 
form what would be prettier or more easily managed than morning 
bonnets made of muslin and Valenciennes laco, and washed as often as 
their freshness was in the slightest degree impaired ? And how much 
more ladylike such clean and Bimple head-dresses would be than the 
tulle and blondo constructions now too often worn at all hours of the 
day. The sentiment of evening coBtume is, I suppose, that it is 
improvised for the one occasion on which it is worn ; and, therefore, no 
degree of flimsiness or fragility in the materials can oflfond one’s taste, 
whatever one may think of them in point of economy. The afternoon 
is a compromise between morning and evening which it is hard to treat 
philosophically. To dress three times a day seems Scarcely worthy 
of a rational creature, and this is indeed theoretically recognized by the 
technical use of the word “ morning dress " for everything worn before 
dinner. It would be well if practice were more nearly in accordance 
with theory in Ibis particular. 

The time of year need be noticed only as still further complicating the 
problem of dress for those who have to think much of expense. It is easy 
enough to adapt one's clothing to the temperature, if one can afford it. 
I may mention, however, that some regard is due to other people's eyes 
as well as one's own feelings, that dress should look cool in summer and 
warm in winter, even if the wearer shonld be abnormally indifferent to the 
sensations of heat and cold. Also, when artificial flowers are worn, it is 
essential that they should be such as are really in sqpson, At least in 
greenhouses. Under tjie head of time Vfe have also to consider the question 
of repetition. It is not only in buying new articles of dress that thought is 
needed, but in the daily selection of such as shall be worn together, so, as 
to secure enoqgjh and not too much variation from day to day. Abrupt 
changes ofthe wlole costume, or perfectly uniform repetitions of the same 
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arrangement on successive days, seem to me almost equally undesirable. 
The most perfect arrangement, I think, is a combination of continuousness 
with variety by means of alterations of detail, while the foundation remains 
the same ; and when that is changed the transition may be rendered less 
abrupt by the re-appearance of some familiar ornament, redeeming the 
new attire from strangeness. Rapid and total changes of dress destroy 
the wob of pleasing associations which time weaves round elothes as well 
as round other inanimate objects. 

2. In the consideration of place the distinction between town and 
countiy corresponds in some degree to that between morning and evening. 
In the country there is always a charm in what suggests rural occupations 
even when it is manifestly only a suggestion. A lady's outdoor dress in 
the country should always be one in which, if she did milk a cow or make 
hay, she would be picturesquely and becomingly, even if really unsuitably, 
dressed for the occasion. Tried by this test, silk and black lace and all 
sorts of gauzy materials would be condemned, and, I think, rightly, as 
unsuitable to the country. For the seaside a similar test might be founded 
upon the possibility of carrying any given costume into a boat. This test 
would be even more exclusive than the last ; and should perhaps be less 
rigorously applied, though it ought never to be quite lost sight of. Some < 
regard may be had, when it is possible, to the probable surroundings in 
respect of furniture, &c. ; and furniture might be chosen more than is now 
done with a view to its relations with the dress of its owners ; but it is 
impossible to insist very strictly upon attention to such varying combina- 
tions as these. 

8. I now come to the vexed and most perplexing question of fashion . 
All theory scouts the dominion of fashion as baseless, while all practice 
bendB to it. To the philosophical mind there is something very irritating 
in seeing such absolute sway exercised by a power which eludes all inquiry 
into its source or laws. In more ordinary minds it almost inspires a sort 
of superstitious awe. Like the Indian chupatties which herald a revolution, 
it comes nobody knows whence, it spreads nobody knows how, with more 
than electric rapidity. Those who have made the most energetic attempts 
to resist its authority know beBt how certain is their ultimate defeat. I am 
not going to attempt to reason about this most unreasonable power ; only 
to describe what seems to me to be the right way of regarding it. It is of 
no use to ignore it ; it can hardly be worth any woman's while to resist it ; 
but it need not be allowed to tyrannize everywhere, and it is mere folly 
for everybody to attempt to keep pace with it. Its proper function seems 
to me to*be like that of rules in a game of skill, to give scope for ingenuity 
in observing it. Were there no succession of fashions, dress would sink 
to a mere mechanical repetition of established models. Whether this 
would be a moral gain or not, it would dearly destroy half the interest of 
the spectacle. That interest is equally destroyed when mere fashion 
is allowed to decide everything, as it is in too many instances. You 
know the fashion, and can, therefore, predict such a one’s dress. The real 
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interest is in watching the variations which may be produced in the dress of a 
woman who is resolutely harmonious and individual in her own style of dress, 
by a reference more or less distant to the varying fashions of the day. 
Jn such cases the fashion is like an air led by some unknown and invisible 
performer, but caught up and repeated by a number of instruments, modu- 
lated into different keys, and varied into a thousand new creations, while 
the original air is never lost sight of, nor too widely departed from. 
Let fashion be thus regarded, and instead of an unmeaning tyranny, it 
becomes the motive of perpetually renewed interest ; and it will, at the 
same time, become apparent that the very object of consulting the fashion 
is defeated by too servile an adherence to it on the one hand, or by abortive 
attempts to follow it on the other. The practical difficulty remains of adjust- 
ing the respective limits of fashion and individuality. There are two or three 
principal considerations by which this adjustment should be influenced. 
In the first place, the more remote any part of a woman’s dress is from her 
own personality the more completely it may be abandoned to fashion. 
Thus, the shape and length of a skirt, the choice of a flat trimming which 
does not alter the outline of the figure, such extraneous adjuncts as muffs, 
parasols, fans, &c., — all these things aro the mere prey of fashion* qpd 
the variations which it may work in them are mostly too remote to disturb 
the stamp of individuality. But when fashion creeps up to the sleeves, and 
the cut of the body of a gown, its influence must be more jealously scru- 
tinized — grave individual exigencies may begin to encounter it here ; and 
when it comes to a question of hairdressing, the whole expression of the 
face being at stake, fashion should be almost the last consideration to be 
admitted, although, even here, it should never be ignored. Colouring also 
should always be determined rather by the permanent characteristics of 
the wearer than by any variations of fashion. Another rulo always to be 
borne in mind is, that personal inclinations rank above fashion. No woman 
of fine moral sense would wear what she herself felt to be distinctly ugly in 
mere deference to fashion. Personal inclinations %re to fashion what the 
individual conscience is to public opinion, — much influenced by it, but re- 
acting upon it, and paramount while opposed to it. The eye is so much 
affected by habit that the sense of ugliness rarely long withstands a very 
strung current of fashion ; and when the sense of ugliness is lost the reason 
for holding out is gone ; but it is almost morally important that as long as 
it exists it should not be outraged. It can rarely even seem necessary to 
do so, for there are few fashions which may not be adopted in moderation, 
and so discreetly adapted to the taste of the wearer as to become fresh 
sources of beauty. And in the course of its revolutions, fashion every now 
and then devefcpee realty beautiful forms, which it would be well if we 
could in some w ay stamp with public approbation, so that they might be 
saved from the oj$wy lot of oblivion. 

The Uit caution which I should wish to impress upon students with 
regard to if the necessity of taking a sober measurement cf the 

degree in which redty either pan or ought to dress fashionably. T<* 
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make snatches at occasional fragmentary bits of fashion when one’s purse 
does not allow of the whole wardrobe being kept np consistently to the 
same degree of novelty, but would amply suffice to keep one neat and fresh 
in the style of a few weeks or months ago, is simply to throw away the 
substance for the shadow, and to make one’s unavoidable deficiencies 
doubly glaring. Also, it must be remembered that fashionable dresB is as 
unbecoming in a lady living in a quiet unfashionable society as the attempt 
to look like a lady is in her housemaid ; though it is very likely that she 
severely condemns tho latter error, while she has not strength of mind to 
refuse her connivance, at least, at her dressmaker’s attempts to make 
her commit the former. 

4. In turning to the subject of convenience , we emerge from the 
enchanted grounds where invisible powers exercise their mysterious 
authority, to the plain light of common sense and reason. That sleeves 
intended to bo worn at meal times should be so constructed as not to dip 
into dishes ; that outdoor gowns should either be short or capable of being 
shortened ; that bodies and skirts, having different periods of existence, 
and needing to be occasionally packed up, should be separable ; that gowns 
to be put on by human creatures should have their fastenings within reach 
of the human hand ; that hats should be light and shady, parasols for 
a variable climate large enough to serve as a shelter both from sun an<jl 
rain ; that cloaks should bo waterproof, and winter petticoats made of stout 
coloured stuff instead of white cambric ; all these obvious truths have 
recently dawnod upon the minds of this generation, and it is much to be 
hoped that we shall be able to retain our hold of them. The hope would 
bo moro consoling if the records of past fashions did not bear testimony 
to the extraordinaxy eclipses which such truths have formerly undergone. 
In losing sight of them we should lose not only the actual conveniences 
which they secure to us, but we should be giving up that manifest con- 
structive fitness which, as wo all know, is one of the most unfailing 
guides to the higher kinds of beauty in decorative art. A dress rationally 
adapted to its purpose would give a certain pleasure to rational crea- 
tures even if it were utterly devoid of beauty ; but these adaptations aro 
to decorative beauty what trellis-work is to a climbing plant. The orna- 
ments which grow naturally upon them have a charm and a vigour which 
is unattainable by the pursuit of beauty as a primary object. Beauty, 
like pleasure) seems to have a mysterious habit of following in the wake 
of those who are pursuing other objects, while eluding those who turn 
aside to seek it. 

5. AH these various considerations — harmony, personal appearance) 
character, circumstances, time, place, fashion, and convenience, — act upon 
each other, restricting and promoting and complicating each other in the 
most incalculable manner, but they are all, like most other human afikirs, 
subject to the last consideration on my list — that of economy, AH the 
other ends might be attained by the simple expedient of bouadkfl^ 
expenditure ; but even were that expedient within the reach of all, tM*» 
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would be a coarse facility about tho uso of it which would reduce a noble 
sport to a mere battue. The whole interest of the pursuit, considered 
as an art, or at least as a game of skill, would fall to the ground if 
the contents of all the warehouses of London and Paris were at ono’s 
service. Even in that very improbable case there would still bo a 
certain moral value in moderation. But tho cases which in any degree 
approximate to this lie beyond my province. Any sum under 100/. a year 
needs careful management to be made to yield a thoroughly satisfactory 
crop of clothes. It is perhaps quite as difficult to lay out 100Z. as 20/. 
a year to the best advantage, though, of course, with the larger sum ono 
is not made to feel the consequences of one’s mistakes so long or so 
grievously. Ordinary mortals, whose pin-money is really limited, be its 
limits what they may, ought to consider well with themselves in which 
direction they will economize, and in which they will launch out. Expense 
may be well bestowed in •several distinct, almost Opposite, ways. Ono 
plan which has its merits is to buy none but the very best — which, unfor- 
tunately, are almost invariably tho most expensive — materials, on tho 
plea, which we will not handle too roughly, that (( they are the rflost 
economical in the long run.” They are certainly apt to be tho most 
beautiful. The opposite plan of a rapid succession of cheap things has 
also much to recommend it, (provided the cheap materials be also simple, 
otherwise cheapness is apt to mean tawdrincss,) especially as regards 
freshness and the facility of keeping pace with the fashion. But this 
plan would be doubly expensive to any lady who was obliged to have 
recourse to the services of a dressmaker. Whichever brauch of this 
alternative may be chosen, it is still necessary to consider whether tho 
evening or the morning, the indoor or outdoor costume shall be the first 
object, for the sake of which tho rest of one’s wardrobe shall, if necessary, 
be stinted. This will naturally depend upon one’s social habits — that 
time of day being most carefully provided for when one is most likely 
to be observed by the friends one most cares to please. I hardly know 
why it is that there is a certain flavour of propriety and dignity about the 
earlier hours of the day which makes one feel that a woman who spent 
her chief care and most of her money on her morning toilettes would 
occupy a sort of moral pedestal, raised slightly above the level of one 
whose pride was in her dinner-dresses. And yet even husbands, fathers, 
and brothers are oftener at leisure to be pleased by dress after the day's 
work is over than at the breakfast-table, where their attention is at 
best divided between H and the newspaper. Whatever the full explanation 
of this ' sentiment may be, most people certainly feel that the moral 
respectability of dowdiness is at its miniranm in the morning and increases* 
as the day goes on till it reaches its maximum after dinner — while the 
indulgence accorded by severe moralists to beauty and freshness of adorn- 
ment runs an opposite course. Perhaps the instinct of self-preservation 
warns these censors — who after all are themselves human, and have to 
provide their own or their families' wardrobes — that good taste does not 
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allow so much money to be spent on morning as on evening toilettes, and 
that they are therefore a sort of safety-valve for the ineradicable love of 
dress inherent in the female mind. A still further subdivision may be 
made by which the reserve forces are directed upon some particular article 
of either morning or evening dress, all the rest being done as cheaply as 
may be, as a mere background for the display of some one fhvourite vanity. 
One lady will thus concentrate her efforts upon lace, another upon furs, 
a third will at all hazards indulge her love of rich silk gowns, a fourth 
will before everything secure dainty and appropriate ganrishings. These 
specialities naturally arise unconsciously from strong individual tastes, 
but even where there is not such a natural bias it is worth while to con- 
sider whether more may not be effected by some degree of concentration 
than by the equal distribution of one's forces. Whatever path may 
ultimately be chosen, whether richness of materials, perpetual renewal 
of freshness, morning neatness or evening splendour, lace, fur, jewels or 
trimmings, bo made the chief aim, it remains true that no ordinary income 
can suffice to accomplish them all, and that complete success in any one 
of these branches generally implies severe self-restraint in the others. 
What I have already said once or twice about the much greater effect 
of refinement which is produced by perfect finish of execution than by 
ambitious design, should be especially borne in mind in making this 
choice. Far better wear no lace at all than be obliged to eke out a set 
by the addition of pieees of a different character, or than put it upon 
inappropriate materials. Far better wear a complete set of bog-oak 
ornaments than , an amethyst brooch with emerald bracelets and pearl 
earrings. Far better wear a linsey-wolsey gown with carefully chosen 
and corresponding collars, sleeves, petticoat, gloves, &c., than a rich silk 
with fragmentary and ill-combined appointments. But this perfect finish 
is about the most expensive quality that can be aimed at in dress ; and it 
also appeals to a more cultivated taste than we can always reckon upon 
in spectators. 

And with a short appeal to spectators I will conclude my remarks. 
No art can reach its utmost perfection which is not criticised with dis- 
criminating interest, and, at the same time, with a fair share of indulgence. 
In both these elements we too often fail as spectators.. Everybody cannot 
be always at leisure to observe everybody else's dress : but when we do 
observe it, and comment upon it, we might at least take the trouble to do 
so intelligently ; to consider the aim and the execution ^to do justice to 
either, if either are good ; and to forgive shortcomings m the one for the 
sake of merit in the other. Let any unprejudiced person run over the list 
of the topics upon whieh I have touched, remembering that they are but 
specimens of the considerations which have to be borne in mind in the 
choice of clothes, and say whither great indulgence be not due to those 
who have to reconcile them all without running into debt, or spending 
upon the matter an amount of time and money which any reasonable 
woman would be ashamed to spend upon dress. Indeed, as I think over 
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them all, I am inclined to wonder, not at our failures — hideous and 
frequent though they be — but at the measure of our success. For want 
of thought, though the most serious and fundamental, is not the only 
source of failure ; too much thought may be almost as dangerous and a 
good deal more embarrassing ; for it may lead to the adoption of a stylo 
ofrdress which is addressed rather to the mind than the eye, and it may 
meet with criticisms proceeding merely from the eye. Besides, thoughtful 
people are very apt to get entangled in their own subtleties ; or in avoiding 
Scylla to fall into Chorybdis ; or to rofloct till they become desperate and 
act like fools ; in short, their snares are in proportion to their sensitive- 
ness. What is wanted is the combination of a clear grasp of certain fixed 
principles, with a knack of execution. And when we remember how rare 
a combination this is, wo shall not be tempted to be too severe upon 
well-meant, though only partially successful attempts. Anything really 
pretty and judicious ought to meet with instant and hearty recognition ; a 
sorrowful silence is punishment enough for most failures. My remarks 
have been offered partly as aids to thought, but are intended, and^I hope 
will be accepted, also as a plea for indulgence. 



I dope no reader of this Magazine will do me the injustice of supposing 
that in anything I may chance to say pf the ancient representative 
system of this country any slur is intended upon the great constitu- 
tional changes which have been effected in the present century. It is 
possible, in either writing or talking, to put oneself for the moment 
in an adversary’s place, and to look at things from his point of view, 
without meaning in the slightest degree to adopt his opinions. Nay, 
more, it is possible to show the inadequacy of the refutations which have 
been offered to adverse theories by our own friends without implying that 
such theories either can not, or ought not to, be refuted. In the present 
article, however, which is not intended to be political, it is possible that 
I may lay myself open to misconstruction by those who will not bear 
in mind the force of the above remarks. That I cannot help. Con- * 
tented with a general assertion that I do wot want ip bring back again 
Grampound, Gatton, and Old Sarum, I proceed with an easy mind to say 
what I have to say both about the past history and the present condition 
of Pocket Boroughs. 

There is a kind of poetry about these grass-grown relics just as there 
is about a Tintera Abbey or a Chepstow Castle. They are monnments 
of a system which, though we have no desire to restore it, was undeniably 
a grand one in its day. These mouldering old streets were to the 
aristocracy of a later period what feudal towers and armed retainers had 
been to the aristocracy of an earlier. And most men now admit that with 
all its backslidings and corruptions, the eighteenth century was a splendid 
part of English history. There is a solid, square-cut, Roman grandeur, 
if not unmixed with a certain Boman coarseness, about all the doings of 
that period which is perhapB more exclusively English than the grace, the 
spirituality, and the enthusiasm of the seventeenth century. These 
last-iqentioned qualities are seen in connection with events which formed 
part of the history of Europe, while the former were coincident with 
eyeufo peculiar to the history of England, The virtues and vices 
evoked hy the JtefyrmatiQn, by the revival of letters, hy the growth of 
loyalty, the moral substitute for mediaeval chivalry, were common to all 
the notions of the Continent. But the English revolution was nniqne. 
No other nation has succeeded in imitating that. And it was only, 
therefore, reasonable to expect that the national character and national 
exploit#, as manifested under the regime which that revolution established, 
should exhibit colours of (their own not previously developed; or not to an 
equal extent. We may reach the same result from another point of view. 
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In the fourteenth century England was a member of one great political 
organization which extended all over Europe, and she naturally bore 
a strong family likeness to her fendal sisters. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, she was one of a large group of monarchies all fashioned, 
as it seemed, upon the same principles, and certainly all worked through 
the medium of the same class of sontiments. But during the intervening 
period England was pre-eminently insular. In the nineteenth century, 
again, owing partly to the establishment of representative institutions on 
the Continent, partly to the reform of our own institutions at home, partly 
to the press and the steam-engine, England has replaced herself en rapport 
with the political feeling of other countries to an extent unknown since 
the Stuarts. With the beginning of the eighteenth century she may be 
said to have parted company from the old European society. She had 
then, for the first time, a political constitution which, as it sprang from 
internal causes peculiar to herself, had no counterpart abroad, and at once 
drew a marked lino of demarcation between herself and all the rest of tho 
world. „ 

What it was that the old aristocratic system did for this empire has 
been so ably and eloquently described by a valued contributor to this 
Magazine, that I shall venture no more than this passing allusion to it, 
merely to show that I am not without good liberal authority in speaking 
of the “ grandeur ” of that period. And hence it follows that whatovor 
was an integral part of that period, whatever contributed to the support 
of that stately edifice, or to the authority of those men of might whose 
wisdom and valour have adorned it, becomes invested with something 
more than a merely antiquarian interest in the eyes of any man who can 
look beyond the passing moment. Now it is needless to say that the 
period which intervened between the Revolution and the Reform Bill was 
the period par excellence of pocket boroughs. They reached their meridian 
glories early in the reign of George III., and shone with undiminished 
lustre down to the reign of his degenerate successor. Then came the 
fatal shock, since which they have been rapidly losing ground eveiy day ; 
till they have fallen, alas I into a now dishonoured old age, and promise 
ere long to disappear into the limbo whither fines and recoveries, flint and 
steel guns, old leisure, and mixed punch await their ancient comrades. 
Not but what, in point of numbers, they still maintain a decent front. But 
the red line is very thin, and even from this the vital principle has departed. 
The greatest man in England could not now bequeath his interest in a 
borough to his heir, as he could do in the good old times. Moreover, it 
is not with the survivors that my present business lies. They stand at 
present, each protected by its own prickly fence of political thorns and 
briars, to keep off the wild boars of Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Finsbury; and with these I do not care to meddle. But we can examine 
one or two of those which the beasts of the forest did once succeed in 
ravaging without either scratching our fingers or losing our temper. 

Of the old borough system, then, as a recognized' institution of the 
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country, and as it flourished throughout the aristocratic, distinct both 
from the feudal and from the monarchical, period of English history, we 
may .consider that the doom is signed. But what was that system ? 
What'^as it really understood to mean by the people themselves ? Was 
it a fraudulent appropriation of popular rights, disguised under popular 
forms, or was it not? Was the Reform Bill the creation of a new 
constitution, or merely a return to the old one ? I put these ques- 
tions because upon the right answer to them depends the nature of 
the interest which wo derive from contemplating the ruins of ancient 
boroughs. Nor need the inquiry involve us in anything like a political 
discussion. If tbo change in 1832 was a good one, it really cannot 
signify one straw by what name men call it. But 1 believe that the 
Reformers of that period laid themselves open to very damaging 
retorts when they professed to think that Schedules A. and B. were 
only a restoration of the ancient constitution of this country. And, 
inoro than that, the argument did no good, for it never convinced their 
opponents, although these, it is curious to observe, either did not see, 
or thought it impolitic to avow, the right answer. The real truth 
was that, in 1882, we wanted, not a restoration, but an extension ; not 
something old, but something new. And what we wanted we got. But 
it was idle to pretend that we were readjusting our institutions by the 
model of the thirteenth century, as was pretended by writers and speakers 
then, and as has not uncommonly been supposed to have been the caBe 
since. The explanation of the error is quite simple. Men saw, or 
thought they saw, that nomination boroughs did not exist in the days of 
the Plantagenets, and that writs wore only issued to populous and 
important places. And they argued, accordingly, that to transfer the 
franchise from boroughs which were decayed, corrupt, and servile, to 
towns which were prosperous and independent, was to restore the ancient 
constitution. And so it would have been had all the other conditions of 
the problem remained the same. But they had not. The House of 
Commons in the reign of George IV. was as different from the House of 
Commons in the reign of Heniy VI. as the barons who extorted Magna 
Charta from the barons who accepted the Reform Bill. The free electors of 
the fifteenth century returned men to Parliament whose business was con- 
fined to voting money. The obsequious electors of the eighteenth century 
returned men to Parliament whose business was to govern the empire. 
Here was the essential difference, which has so constantly been over- 
looked. “ If you want,” the Tories might have said, “ to restore the 
ancient constitution, well and good. But, in that case, with the old 
freedom of election, you must re-impose the old limits upon the functions 
of the House of Commons.” And such a retort would have been logically 
fatal ; for, whether we regard the House of Commons during the feudal 
period, during the kingly period, or during the modem aristocratic period, 
we shall look in vain for any time when it united with the freedom of 
election which is said to have prevailed under the Edwards the political 
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power which it certainly possessed nndor the Georges. Step by step, as 
the powers of that House increased, the infl uence exercised over it by other 
force* in the countiy increased too. As the House of Common* gradually 
aspired to rule the nation, first the Crown and then the aristocracy resolved 
to rule the House of Commons. By one means or another power was to 
be kept in the old hands. When it came to a fight in the seventeenth 
century between the Crown and the aristocracy, the aristocracy used the 
House of Commons against the king, and, in the end, succeeded in their 
object. But that assembly then found itself in the position of the stag 
in the fable. 


Non eqnitem doreo, non frennm depnlit ore. 

Still the usurpation we say was, after all, merely nominal. The power which 
the aristocracy was now enabled to exorcise, through the House of Commons, 
either they or the Crown had always exercised in some way. Neither the 
House of Commons nor tho people had lost anything through the intro- 
duction of the nomination system, because they had nothing to lose. The 
people gained a great deal by the Reform Bill of 1882, from which rffrhey 
had been improperly excluded. But they did not recover anything of 
which they had previously been robbed. And this distinction, as will be 
seen hereafter, has a direct bearing not only on the political but also on 
the social aspect of the old boroughs with which we are at present con- 
cerned. 

1 have, indeed, put the case, so far, rather loo favourably for the 
feudal period. It is true that before the battle of Bosworth the elections 
were left tolerably free, because there was no systematic attempt to inter- 
fere with the old principle that taxation and representation should go 
together ; and taxation was the only branch of Government which the 
Commons affected to control. But even at this early period, according to 
Mr. Hallam, the Crown was in the habit of creating boroughs, in order to 
serve a temporary purpose — either to secure a Parliament devotod to its 
policy for the time, or to gratify powerful personages Who possessed interest 
in tiie neighbourhood. And it is thus that he accounts for the existence 
of numerous “ ancient boroughs " before the Reform Bill, which could 
u at no period have possessed sufficient importance to deserve the elective 
franchise on the score of their riches or population.” 

Thus we are not to suppose that all those village boroughs which 
figured in Schedule A. had necessarily been, at some remote period, 
populous and flourishing towns. Thus, too, we are relieved from a two- 
fold perplexity, which is sure to seize updn the mind as it contemplates a 
Brackley, a Bedwyn, or a Chipping Norton— how, namely, they ever could 
have been places of any great consequence, and why, if they ever were so, 
they should have sunk to what they now are. No extinct industiy has 
receded from their borders, and left them high ahd dry to rot. Few of 
them could have been places of any great military importance. Many of 
them an not even upon the main highways. No, we may depend upon if 
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that the majority of such small boroughs were always small boroughs, owing 
their fitness for the franchise either to the favour of some neighbouring 
potentate; or to their ascertained willingness to return a Court candidate 
to Parliament. The system which was abolished one generation back was 
substantially the same system that flourished five centuries ago. The 
wheels and the wires were pretty much what they always had been. It 
was the machine itself that had grown obsolete. And the effect of this 
conviction is to invest, with quite a new kind of interest) the grey hairs of 
Grampound and Higham Ferrers. 

After the accession of the Tudors, when the Crown and the Commons 
both acquired new powers from the destruction of the old nobility, the 
influence of the Crown became, if not more general, at least more con- 
spicuous and decisive. When a new Parliament was to be summoned 
writs were issued or withheld according to the known tendencies of the 
inhabitants ; and in the reign of Charles I. it became necessary for the 
“ country party,” as they were called, to offer a vigorous resistance to 
this practice, which must have ended in making the House of Commons 
purely the creature of the sovereign, as it afterwards became of the 
aristocracy. One of the earliest achievements of Hampden was to- procure 
the restitution of the franchise to the town of Wendover and some others, 
to which the Government had omitted to direct writs, because of their 
known antagonism to the Court. In the third period, i.e., after the Revo- 
lution, the history of our representative system is well known. And I 
need not pursue this branch of our inquiry any farther. The only reason 
why I have pursued it so far as this is that my readers might be in a 
condition to sympathize while I muse amid the ruins of Carthage. 
Gazing upon some of the by no means even large villages, which forty 
years ago returned two members to Parliament, and were then, we have 
been assured, even less populous than they are now, one is driven 
to ask oneself whether it was possible that the English people could 
have been gulled by any such transparent imposture as that which 
dignified the process of election at these places with the title of popular 
representation ? My own belief is they never were. My firm conviction 
is that the system in question was generally understood to be what it 
really was— a rather olumsy and demoralizing, but nevertheless practical, 
mode of giving effect to aristocratic government. There was tall talk 
upon the sulgect, no doubt, chiefly among orators who, b eing excluded 
from office, took it out ixi tall talk. But really it is too childish to suppose, 
that any of the great statesmen, Whig or Tory, of the eighteenth century, 
from Bolingbnoke to Charles Fox, really believed one word of what they 
said about the ultimate tribunal of the people. 

I am now in a position to invite the reader’s attention to one or two 
of those venerable and picturesque villages which in farmer days were the 
pride of a profligate aristocracy ; but whioh now, like cast-off mistresses 
reduced to indigence, have taken to small shops and -public-houses, and 
eke out a precarious subsistence by the sale of beer or lollipops* M 
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certain prince that we all know of dosires the swallow to tell his lady 
love that — 


Fair and false and fickle is the south, 

But dark and true and tender is the north. 

This remarkable observation, however, is not applicable to the political 
division of England. The “ tender and true ” in politics has certainly been 
found rather in the south than in the north of this island. There was 
the stronghold of the cavalier, and there linger still the last traces of the 
“ old regime/’ among the brave old boroughs of Wiltshire. Shorn of their 
strength is this gallant regiment now. Here and there a soldier of the 
old guard still bears himself bravely as one who did not know that the 
hand of progress was upon him ; and in close boroughs, if anywhere, 
noblene oblige in several senseB of the word, and we doubt not they will 
die hard. Our business, however, as we havo already stated, is not with the 
living, but with the dead. The south and west of England is the great 
district for these interesting remains, as it is for the remains of Druidism. 
And it is here that I have seen those which struck my fancy most. In the 
north-west comer of one of those sequestered shires, in which Ancient 
manners and modes of thought still to some extent survive, which has 
only recently been pierced by a railway, and where the roads between the 
villages are still in bad weather impassable, at a distance of about twenty 
miles apart, repose two of these fallen angels, whose present squalor 
contrasts most distressingly with the guilty splendour of the past. Not 
that they were ever, as far as I could make out, more extensive, or even 
much more populous than they are at present. But once they were, so to 
speak, clad in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously, if not every 
day, a good number of days in the year. They boasted the dignity of 
mayors and corporations, they had civic revels in their houses, and barrels 
of ale in all their streets. They had large and prosperous inns, where their 
courtly representatives, real gentlemen generally, .and none of your piaster 
and stucco, actually dined, drank, and toasted no doubt the immortal 
British Constitution ; and what are they now ? — clay, a little clay. The 
feasts are over ; the ale is drunk out ; the halo which surrounded the 
mayor, and the members, and the processions, and the four white hones, 
is extinct ; and a few rows of mud cottages, and here and there a tawdry 
public-house alone survive to tell us what Pocket Boroughs once were. 

The two that I am now thinking of are, nevertheless, very unlike each 
other. One is, indeed, the very picture of desolation ; and I strongly 
recommend it to any one who wants to see an old pocket borough in perfec- 
tion. As you enter it at one end you pass along a row of ruinous ragged- 
looking houses, without either roofs or windows, terminating in a few 
squeezed-up mud hovels which appear to be inhabited. Turning to the 
right into the main street of the borough, you find a wide straggling road, 
with a large pond on one side of it, two or three rusty-looking shops, a . 
farm-house, one genteel cottage, a dead-wall, a stone cross, and two 
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immense inns, looking as if they could have accommodated easily all the 
gentlefolks of the county, and their servants and carriages to boot. It was 
these iificis which afflict^ me with the deepest melancholy. There they 
stood, slipshod, Shabby, and frowsy, without a shred of self-respect left, like 
some boozy spendthrift, far along the road to grief, whom you remember 
but a brief time back florid, lavish, hospitable. If you go in to eat and 
drink, you will probably come out to rail ; and it will be better, therefore, 
to confine yourself to somewhat less material entertainment. I myself 
was wroth for a moment as the doors of the 41 Talbot Hotel ” creaked 
sulkily behind me ; but on brief reflection I confessed the unreasonableness 
of my anger. Had I not entered to do homage to the genius loci ; to sit 
where great wits had sat ; and to repeople the old rooms, and the street in 
front of the windows, with all the humours of Hogarth j nay, more than this, 
to philosophize on political institutions, and to chew the cud of the romances 
which such Beenes invariably suggest to one ? And had I not carried away 
with me something for better than beer ; something which mine hostess knew 
not how to charge for, or doubtless she would have put it in the bill ? By 
getting wet through, I hod gained an opportunity of inspecting the state bed- 
chambers. Here was magnificence, clearly testifying to the past glories of 
this now degraded tavern : large roomB, huge four-posters, good fire-places, 
and walls hung with prints of by no means a contemptible character. Here, 
thought I, we tread more doBely on the past than we have yet trodden. 
Here, doubtless, under these vexy coverlets, has lain many a goodly gentle- 
man, — true toper and pious Toiy, who poured not libations to his gods of 
that which cost him nothing. Here have been carried in due form pro- 
posers and seconders, and most likely principals as well ; to sleep two or 
three in a bod the Bleep of the just ; and to wake next morning with red 
eyes beneath their rumpled wigs, and bellow to the drowsy servitors for 
small-beer and a barber. Here, in this room, must have been heard full 
often that wit which was the delight of St. James's, «u those diseased 
ravings which had nearly given London to the flames. And here, too, the 
famous old general of Queen Anne may have fought his battles over again, 
and snorted out curses on the hero who had tried to rob bim of his gloiy. 
“ All these, and more, came flocking " as I cont&nplated the roomy 
couches and the spacious chambers of our inn, and this was the jpeture 
which I carried away in the mind’s eye, and held to be more than an 
equivalent for very indifferent accommodation. 

In spite of all unpleasant incidents and depressing external phenomena, 
my predo min at in g Bepsation was one of reverence. In every ill-dad, 
grey-haired labourer that passed me, imagination saw a possible 44 pot- 
whaUoper,* 1 as, sixty yfars ago, in every threadbare foreigner in the Strand 
you might have pushed against a French marquis. The associations of 
the place triumphed over its existing aspect. And by the time I got 
to the former end of the long wide straggling street I was quite in a mood 
to do homage to the two lions which there see me d to bow one out of the 
village. 

vol. xvm. — ho, 105 * 15 • 
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One ma tin nit of aa old matte vfhioh had koown, in fmoeeenoh, 
the Mandevilles, the Cliffords, and the Nevills, the other was a fragment 
of wall which had formed part of the library of George Selwyn. Of 
the castle but a few grass-grown blocks of stones are still left. Bat 
they lie pleasantly among some old trees, just on the outskirts of the 
town, and between them and the main street which it fronts at Tight 
angles stood the house of the famous old wit to whom one-half of the 
borough once belonged. The site of it is now bare, but the situation 
of the library is still pointed out to tire curious, from the windows of which 
the owner could command an uninterrupted view of his property, and 
observe the humours of Ins constituents. There can hardly be a better 
illustration of the history of our small boroughs, which we havo already 
sketched, than this immediate proximity of the residence of the borough 
proprietor to the castle of the feudal lord : and now both in ruins. The 
various phases through which such boroughs have passed are here perfectly 
represented. Selwyn found the use of his ; for in the general elec- 
tion of 1780 he was defeated at Gloucester, which he had represented^ in 
several Parliaments, and was fain to take refuge in one of those Asylums 
for genius which the constitution (hen so liberally provided. He died hi 
1791, and by his win left all his property to his nephew, Lord Sydney, 
and with it his interest m one-half of the borough of Ludgersh&ll. 

The other haff of the borough belonged at one time to General Webb, 
(he hero of Blenheim, who figures so conspicuously in Esmond . He lived 
at Biddesden House, about two miles from the town, and this property, 
together with the borough interest, was purchased from his descendants, 
hear the dose of the last century, by the Everett family, who still posses! 
the estate. General Webb occupied the seat himself in several Parlia- 
ments ; and among the nominees of his successors was the famous Lord 
George Gordon, who was Selwyn’s colleague. 

Ludgershal 7 , «e> I have shown, does seem to have suffered something 
from the loss of its political importance, though that something cannot 
have been much. But (here are no such signs in the next place upon otfr 
list. A village it is, and a village it always must have been. It lie! 
tangly and compactly built on the slope of a gentle declivity, with a 
Southern aspect, suggestive of fine old apricot-trees spreading over lichen- 
covered walk, surrounding large old-fashioned gardens. The country afi 
round it is extremely pretty, thickly wooded with oak and beech, and 
fenced In from (he outer world by the long ridges of the Wiltshire Downs 
— * borough that might almost have been preserved in a glass-ease, — a! 
ooay a little nest as ever a Stone-tossed politician could wish to retire to 
la Ms age. This diminutive member of our ancient political system boasts, 
however, one feature cf grandeur in which many o*f its larger brethren art 
Meta*. It has a veritable town haff. This quail* little edifice, ratixtt 
Smaller than a travelling Showman's van, Is perched up on four tittle stone . 
p9kn, tike a ecta-rick, and stands in an open space, in the centre dt life 
borough, still an otrject of tender pride with the ancient iphabitante df 
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place. Before the Reform Bill the hustings, forsooth, used to he erected 
against -its sides, and from these the candidates for election addressed the 
free and' independent electors of Great Bedwyn. Afterwards it was turned 
into the village school. And finally, when it became dangerous to ascend 
the frail wooden stairs which had boen worn by such a long succession of 
noble and knightly footsteps, it was abandoned to the hand of time. The 
ancient records of the corporation (heaven help ns !) have been removed 
elsewhere, and would probably furnish very pretty reading for a lover of 
political antiquities like the present writer. But with a sight of these 
treasures mine eyes have not as yet been blessed. I and the friend in 
whose company I visited this spot encountered an old man who remem- 
bered the election business well, and had himself borne part in it. He 
told ns how he used to go out with his father to meot the procession of 
the oondidates which came in from the neighbouring great house, with all 
the pomps and glories of the old i&jirne, flags flying, bands playing, and the 
candidates bowing right and left to an enthusiastic mob of forty persons. 

Noverat ille 

Luxuiiom imperii voterem noctesque Ncronis. 

He remembered the barrols of boor rolling about the town Street, 
almost as if they had been human : the open table that was kept for all 
aliko at the inferior publics, and the stately banquets to which the quality 
sat down at the principal hotel, not an over-grown building, such as we 
have recontly described, but a nice little county inn, where they still 
brew good beer. For Bodwyn, we observed, did not seem to have 
deteriorated since it had exchanged its old vicious mode of life for one of 
obscure but honest industry. The shops, we were told, were now more 
numerous and better than before. The population had increased. Hie 
liquor too, wondrous to relate, did not seem to have degenerated. There 
was none of that depressing air about the whole place which characterized 
the other. It wore a smiling and contented look, as if virtue agreed with 
it : the difference, we suppose, being traceable, as moralists would tell 
us, to a better temperament at bottom, such as comes purified through 
the fire of adversity, whereas worso natures are merely charred and 
blackened by it. Our cicerone informed ns that his native town had 
numbered fifteen 11 vote houses," as they used to be called, which are, 
we suppose, the “ anoiont burgage messuages," and at the beginning of 
this century it seems to have contained about sixty or seventy other voters. 
What amused us as much as anything was, that he did not seem to have the 
least conception that the disfranchisement of his old borough had been part 
of any general scheme of reform affecting the entire nation. He attributed 
it to a local intrigue ; and spoke mysteriously of a certain Doctor, who 
vras at feud with the authorities, and used “ to go up and down to 
* Lunnon, along of it," till the grievance was taken up by Government, pat 
he got the borough disfranchised in order to spite the mayor. This place 
was one of the Eldest boroughs in the kingdom, having sent members to 
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Parliament in the twenty- third year of Edward I. But to what influence 
this distinction was due I cannot tell. Whether any light is thrown 
upon the question by another piece of information which we gleaned from 
the same source, I should not like to say. Our guide Bhowed us over 
the church, and pointed out a recumbent stone figure in one of the 
transepts which he said nobody could make out. He stated, however, 
that there 44 were a good many kings about in they days,*' and this was 
supposed to be 44 one of his warriors,” adding cautiously, but simply, that 
44 it was some years back.” What period of time was represented to his 
own mind by 44 they days, 1 ' or what degree of proximity was signified by 
the word 44 about,” we failed to discover; while to allude to tho 
heptarchy as having existed some years back, would have been considered 
an inaccurate mode of speaking, we should think, even in the days of 
William the Conqueror. It is possible, indeed, that the Reform Bill had 
affected this man’s intellects so as to have destroyed in him altogether the 
ideas of space and time. But after all the best judges could only tell us 
that the effigy was supposed to be as old as the thirteenth cental^, and to 
represent a great feudal proprietor in the neighbourhood. It is not there- 
fore beyond the bounds of possibility that in the fine old parish church 
lies the first founder of the borough, who must surely have been startled 
out of his long sleep by the echoes of the guns which told an eager nation 
that the 44 ancient regime ” was dead. 

A collection of anecdotes illustrating the customs and traditions of the 
old boroughs might be made to fill volumes. But one thing the reader 
should remember, namely, that pocket boroughs and rotten boroughs were 
not convertible terms. A borough-monger might possess either the actual 
fee-simple of a small town, or merely its political interest. In the former 
case, of course, his influence was supreme and bribeiy superfluous. In 
the latter, it seems to have been usual to pay the voters a certain fixed 
sum at each election. In one Wiltshire borough the twelve electors who 
constituted the corporation used to dine together as often as they had to 
choose a member ; and before dinner each man bound himself, by the 
most solemn oath, to exercise a free and conscientious choice. It is very 
likely that none of them were really guilty of peijuiy, though they all knew 
beforehand that under eveiy one of the twelve cheese-plates which were 
placed upon the table would be found a fifty-pound note. 

The case of Old Sarum is a very peculiar one. This place used 
always to be quoted as one of the most flagrant examples of the absurdity 
of the old system, and any allusion to the one inhabitant of that ancient 
borough, who was supposed to return its two members, was always thought 
a good joke. But the fact is, that, till about 120 years ago, there wafc not 
even one inhabitant of Old Sarum ; and I remember being puzzled at first 
bow to reconcile this fact with the record of 44 contested elections ” which 
occurred there in the reign of Charles II., and again in the reign of Quedn 
Anne. But on examining the point one sees that these were cases rather 
of disputed returns than of contests in the modem sense. Not M what 
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there were materials for even these. It did not follow in those days that 
because there were no residents, therefore there were no voters. And on 
the site of Old Sarum still flourished fourteen freeholders, who were like- 
wise “ burgage holders,” and who met periodically under the “ Election 
Elm ” — a tree which I regarded with veneration — to choose their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. Sarum had once been a place of great import- 
ance. Its castle was one of the chief barriers of the sonth-west against 
the incursions of the Welsh; and before the removal of its cathedral into 
the valley where it now stands, it must have been one of the finest cities 
in the kingdom. But when no longer required as a military post, it is 
easy to see that its inaccessible position, on the summit of a very steep 
and very lofty hill, would soon lead to its desertion. But as early as the 
reign of Henry VIII. the old town was ‘in ruins, and not a single house 
in it inhabited. And we may suppose that by the end of the seventeenth 
century it had become just the bare mound that it is at present. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century the Pitt family, who were lords 
of the manor, and had estates in the adjoining village of Stratford, 
built the solitary house to which we have already referred. It was 
at first merely a shepherd's hut, and afterwards booame a public-house. 
I could not understand what electioneering object was to be gained by the 
erection of this tenement. But some such object is alleged to have been 
at tho bottom of it. It could hardly have been that the Pitt family 
intended by it to wipe off the reproach of a borough without an inhabitant, 
and representatives without constituents. To build one house for such a 
purpose was only to make the scandal more conspicuous. However, a 
proprietor with a strong Bense of humour might perhaps have done it for 
tho joke's soke. It is curious that there is no intermission of any conse- 
quence in the issue of writs to Old Sarum. It never seems to have struck 
any ono till near the time of the Reform Bill, that there was anything at 
all odd in requiring two members to be returned to the House of Commons 
for a naked green hill tenanted exclusively by sheep. And this apparent 
blindness to what we now call a glaring abuse, is to my mind a strong 
confirmation of the views I have already expressed — in the eyes of men 
who regarded our scheme of representation simply as the recognized 
machines for giving effect to aristocratic government, Old Sarum woe no 
abuse. The grandfather of the first Lord Chatham, who had been governor 
of Madras and was known as Governor Pitt, invested his Indian fortune 
in rotten boroughs, and Old Sarum was one of his purchases. His son 
Robert represented it in several parliaments. And in 1784, when his 
eldest Bon, Thomas, who had been returned for both Old Sarum and 
Oakhampton, elected to sit for the latter, his younger son 'William, the 
terrible count, became member for the former. 

It is not until one has visited in the flesh two such places 4s we have 
here described that one can realize to its full extent the “ anomalies ” of 
the old system. We read in Macaulay's swinging style that 11 towns had 
dwindled into villages, villages had expanded into towns.” But when yon 
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Mtedfy£fcM the villages in question, you fed that never until that moment 
had theee irords made an adequate impression. Booh generalisation. an 
of course very vague. Town and village are comparative terms ; and by 
themselves would never teach one to suspect the existence of such places. 
Men had heard, indeed, of Old Sarum, but then, even in the pre-Beform era, 
Old Sarum was admitted to be monstrous ; and one would not necessarily 
infer from the condition of Old Sarum the condition of Ludgershall and 
Bedwyn. Standing in the centre of the quiet street, in the midst of a popu- 
lation certainly not exceeding one thousand, if it equal that ; surrounded by 
the familiar objects which have all our lives long been associated exclusively 
with an ordinary country village— not the village of fiction, mind, bnt 
the village of real life, with its half-dozen farmers, its two shops, its 
one clergyman, and its third or fourth share in a squire— surrounded, 
I say, by hay-ricks and corn-ricks, by cowb coming in to be milked, 
by the horses going down to water ; by the women sitting working on 
their doorsteps ; by the beehives in the little cottago gardens ; by 
the old well in one comer, and possibly the old stocks in another ; 
and breathing all the time that pleasant, drowsy, humming atmo- 
sphere which belongs to such places in the summer time ; one does at 
length feel, with overpowering force, that England must indeed be a prac- 
tical nation to have looked on so long without a murmur, while towns of- 
this magnitude returned a fourth of the representatives of England and 
Wales ; and Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham returned not one. A 
partial explanation of it is that Macaulay is wrong as usual in one branch 
ef his generalisation. It is incorrect, as already stated, to speak of these 
b antam boroughs as “ towns which had dwindled into villages." They had 
never been towns at all. They had always been what they then were ; and 
they were tolerated so long because the nation felt by instinct that they did 
. represent a principle ; and if they represented nothing else, as the wags 
of the period need to say, — why, so much the better for the principle. 
Men could not have reasoned this out. But they felt it all the same for 
that. Only when told that the days of that principle were numbered, 
that itself was obsolete, and that it was time to rise up and shake it oft, 
fat the sake of establishing a font of Government better suited to the age, 
they responded eagerly to the caQ. But they rose to vindicate new rights 
ad powers, and not to recover lost ones. 
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CHAPTER I. 

f -y HOSE who saw Dinglewood only 
after the improremente had been 
made could scarcely be able to 
form to themselves any idea of 
what it was before the Greshams 
came. I call them improvements 
because everybody used the word; 
but I cannot say I thought the 
house improved. It was an old- 
fashioned red-brick hense, nothing 
to speak of architecturally — in the 
style of Kensington Palace and 
Kew, and the rest of those old 
homely royal houses. The draw- 
ing-room opened its tall narrow 
windows upon a little terrace, which 
was very green and grassy, and 
pleasant. I should be sorry to 
undertake to say why it was called 
Dinglewood. Mr. Coventry made very merry over the name when he had 
it. He used to say it was because there were no trees; but that was not 
strictly the case. It was quite open and bare, it is true, towards the river, 
which we could not see from the Green; but there was a little grove 
of trees which interposed between us and the house, as if to shut out 
Dinglewood from the vulgarity of neighbours. It was a popular house m 
a quiet way when the Coventrys were there. They did not give parties, 
or pretend to take much trouble in the way of society, for Lady Sarah was 
always delicate ; but ufhen we were tired with our view on the Green, and 
our lawns and trees, we were always welcome on the Dinglewood terrace, 
where the old people ware constantly to be found sitting out in the summer 
afternoons, Lady Sarah on her sofo, and Mr. Coventry with the news- 
papers and his great dog. The lawn went sloping down towards the river, 
which lay still and white under the sunshine, with a little green island, 
and a little grey house making a centre to the picture. As long as the 
doping bank was lawn it was closely cot and kept like velvet; bet when 
it b e c a me field these nioeties stopped, and Lady Batab’epet Alderney 
•toed up to her toe* m th* eool ekwss, fhesewae da Mwafovrj* 
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tree close to the wall of the house, which Bh&ded the sofa ; and a gloomy ' 
yew on the other side did the same thing for Mr. Coventry, who was an Old 
Indian and a salamander, and could bear any amount of sunshine. Lady 
Sarah’s perpetual occupation was knitting. She knitted all sorts of bright- 
coloured things in brilliant German wool with big ivory pins, and her 
husband used to read the news to her. They read all the debates together, 
stopping every now and then to exchange their sentiments. Lady Sarah 
would say with her brisk little voice, “ He might have made a better 
point there. I don't see that he proves his case. I don’t agree with 
that ; ” and Mr. Coventry would stop and lay down the paper on his knees, 
and discuss it leisurely. There was no reason why they should not do it 
at their leisure. The best part of the summer days were spent thus by the 
old couple ; and the sunshine lay warm and still round them, and the leaves 
rustled Boftly, and the cool grass kept growing under their peaceful old 
feet. These feet tread mortal soil no longer, and all this has nothing in 
the world to do with my story. But it was a pretty sight in itsaway. 
They were not rich, and the furniture and carpets wore very faded, and 
everything veiy different from what it came to bo afterwards ; yet we wero 
silvery fond of Mr. Coventry and his pretty old wife, and the old-fashioned 
house was appropriate to them. I like to think of them even now. 

We were all anxious, of course, after Mr. Coventry’s death, to know 
who would buy the house ; (Lady Sarah could not bear it after he was gono, 
and, indeed, lived only a year after him,) and when it was known that 
young Mr. Gresham was the purchaser, it made quite & sensation on the 
Green. He was the son of old Gresham, who had bought Bishop’s Hope, a 
noble place at Cookesley, about a dozen miles off, but had made all his 
fortune as a stockbroker, and, they say, not even the best kind of that. 
His son .had succeeded him in business, and had lately married somebody 
in his own class. He was a nice-looking young fellow enough, and had 
been brought up at Eton, to be sure, like so many of those people’s sons ; 
but still one felt that it was bringing in a new element to the Green. If 
his wife had been, as so often happens, a gentlewoman, it would have made 
things comparatively easy. But she was only the daughter of a mercantile 
man like himself, and there was great discussion among us as to what we 
should do when they came. Some families made up their minds at once 
not to call ; and some, on the other hand, declared that such rich people 
were sure to Jeter the whole county, and that everybody would go to 
them. “ If they had only been a little rich, it would never have " 
answered ; but they ore frightfully rich, and, of course, we must all go 
down on our knees,” Lottie Stoke said. She was the most eager of all 
to know them; for her youth was passing away, atfd she was not likely 
to many, and the Stokes wore poor. I confess I was curious myself to 
see how things wonld turn out. 

Their first step, however, was one which took us .all by surprise. 
Young Gresham dashed over in his Yankee waggon from Cookesley to go 
oyer tip jjouse, and the same day a charming barouche pads theioflr^tfa* 
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Green, with a very pretty young woman in it, and a lovely little girl, and 
a matchless tiny Skye terrier — all going to inspect Dingle wood. The 
arms on the carriage were quartered to the last possibility of quartering, 
as if they had come through generations of heiresses and gentlemen of 
coat-armour, and the footman was powdered and dazzling to behold. 
Altogether it was by far the finest equipage that had been seen in these 
parts for a long time. Not to speak of Lady Denzil’s, or the other great 
people about, her Majesty’s own carriage, that she drives about the neigh- 
bourhood in, was not to be compared to it. Its emblazoned panels brushed 
against the privet hedges in poor old Lady Sarah’s drive, which was only 
wide enough for her little pony-carriage, and I have no doubt were scratched 
and spoiled ; but the next thing we heard about Dinglewood was that 
a flood of workmen had come down upon it, and that everything was to be 
changed. Young Mrs. Gresham liked the situation, but the house was 
far too small for her. My maid told me a new dining-room and drawing- 
room, with bed-rooms over, were to be added, and already the people had 
set to work. We all looked on thunderstruck while these “ improvements ” 
were going on : ho had a right to do it, no doubt, as he had bought it, but 
still it did seem a great piece of presumption. The pretty terrace was all 
cut up, and the poor old mulberry-tree perished in the changes, though it 
is true that they had the sense not to spoil the view. They added two 
wings to the old house, with one sumptuous room in each. Poor Lady 
Sarah’s drawing-room, which was good enough for her, these millionaires 
made into a billiard-room, and put them all en suite , making a passage 
thus between their two new wings. I don’t deny, as I have already said, 
that they had a perfect right to do it ; but all the same it was very 
odd to us. 

And then heaps of new furniture came down from town ; the Waggons 
that brought it made quite a procession along the road. All this grandeur 
and display had a bad effect upon the neighbourhood. It really looked ns 
if these new people were already crowing over us, whose carpets and 
hangings were a little faded and out of fashion. There was a general 
movement of indignation on the Green. All this expense might be well 
enough, for those who could afford it, in a town-house, people said, but in 
the country it was vulgar and stupid. Everything was gilded and orna- 
mented and expensive in the new Dinglewood ; Turkey carpets all over 
the house, and rich silk curtains and immense mirrors. Then after a 
while “the family” arrived. They e|me with such a flutter of fine 
carriages as had never been seen before among us. The drive had 
been widened, down which Lady Sarah’s old grey pony used to jog 
so comfortably, and there was nothing to be seen all day long but smooth, 
shining panels and high-stepping horses whisking in and out. In the 
first place there was Mr. Gresham’s Yankee waggon, with a wicked- 
looking beast in it, which went like the wind. Then there would 
be a cosy brougham carrying Mrs. Gresham to Shoreten shopping, or 
taking out the nurse and baby for an airing ; and after lunch came the 

km 
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pretty open carriage with the armorial bearings and the man in powder. 
We were too indignant to look round at first when these vehicles passed ; 
hot custom does a great deal, and one’s feelings soften in spite of one’s 
Self. Of all the people on the Green, Lottie Stoke was the one who did 
most for the new people. “ 1 mean to make mamma call,” she said : and 
she even made a round of visits for the purpose of saying it. “ Why 
shouldn't we all call on them ? I think it is mean to object to them for 
being rich. It looks as if we were ashamed of being poor ; and they are 
sure to have quantities of people from town, and to enjoy themselves — 
people as good as we are, Mrs. Mulgrave : they are not so particular in 
London.” 

“My dear Lottie,” said I, “I have no doubt the Greshams themselves 
are quite as good as we are. That is not the question. There are 
social differences, you know.” 

“ Oh, yes 1 I know,” cried Lottie ; “ I have heard of them all my life, 
but I don’t see what the better we arc, for all our nicety ; and I mean to 
wmlrfl mamma call.” ^ * 

She was not so good as her word however, for Mrs. Stoke was a timid 
woman, and waited to see what other people would do. And in the mean- 
time the Greshams themselves, independent of their fine house < and their 
showy carriages, presented themselves, as it were, before us for approval. 
They walked to church on Sunday without any show, which made quite 
a revulsion in their favour ; and she was very pretty and sweet-looking, 
and he was so like a gentleman that you could never have told the differ- 
ence. And the end of it all was, that one fine morning Lady Denzil, 
without saying a word to any one, called ; and after that, eveiybody on 
the Green. 

I do not pretend to say that there was not a little air of newness about 
these young people. They were like their house, a little too bright, too 
costly, too luxurious. Mrs. Gresham gave herself now and then pretty 
little airs of wealth, which, to do her justice, were more in the way of 
kindness to others than display for herself. There was a kind of munifi- 
cence about her which made one smile, and yet made one grow red and 
hot and just a little angry. It might not have mattered if she had been a 
princess, but it did not answer with a stockbroker's wife. She was so 
anxious to supply you with anything or everything you wanted. “ Let 
me send it,” she would say in a lavish way, whenever there was any 
shortcoming, and opened her pretty mouth and stared with all her pretty 
eyes, when her otters were dechned. Hhe wanted that delicate sense' of 
other people's pride, which a true great lady always has. She did not 
understand why one would rather have one’s own homely maid to wait, 
than borrow her powdered slave ; and would rather walk than be taken 
up in her fine carriage. This bewildered her, poor little woman. She 
thought it was unkind of me in particular. M You cant really prefer to 
drive along in the dust in your little low carriage,” she spfl, with a curious 
want of perception that my pony carriage was my own. lids was the 
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only defect 1 fpund in her, and it was a failing which leant to virtue’s side. 
Her hnsbirnd was more a man of the world, bat he too had money written 
all over him. They were dreadfully rich, and even in their freest moment 
they could not get rid of it — and they were young and open-hearted, and 
anxious to make everybody happy. They had people down from town as 
Lottie prophesied — fashionable people sometimes, and clever people, and 
rich people. We met all kinds of radicals, and artists, and authors, and 
great travellers at Dinglewood. The Greshams were rather proud of their 
literary acquaintances, indeed, which was surprising to ub. I have semi 
old Sir Thomas look very queer when he was told he was going to meet 
So-and-So, who had written some famous book. “ Who is the fellow ? 11 
he said privately to me, with a comical look, for he was not very literary 
in his tastes ; — neither were tho Greshams for that matter, but then, 
having no real rank, they appreciated a little distinction, howsoever it 
came ; whereas the second cousin of any poor lord or good old decayed 
family was more to the most of us than Shakspeare himself or Raphael ; 
though of course it would have been our duty to ourselves to be very civil 
to either of those gentlemen bad we met them at dinner, anywhere on the* 
Green. 

But thore was no doubt that this new lively household, all astir with 
new interests, new faces, talk and movement, and pleasant extravagance, 
woke us all up. They were so rich that they took the lead in many things, 
in spite of all that could be done to the contrary. None of us could afford 
so many parties. The Greshams had always something on hand. Instead 
of our old routine of dinners and croquet-parties, and perhaps two or three 
dances a year for the young people, there was an endless variety now at 
Dinglewood ; and even if we elders could have resisted Mrs. Gresham’s 
pretty winning ways on our own account, it would have been wicked to 
neglect the advantage for our children. Of course this did not apply to 
me, who have no children : but I was never disposed to stand very much 
on my dignity, and I liked the young couple. They were so fond of each 
other, and so good-looking, and bo happy, and so ready-r— too ready — to 
share their advantages with everybody. Mrs. Gresham sent her man over 
with I don’t know how much champagne the morning of the day when 
they were all coming to play croquet on my little lawn, and he wanted 
to know, with his mistress’s love, whether he should cose to help, or 
if there was anything else I wanted. I had entertained my friends in 
my quiet way before she was bom, and I did not like it. Lottie Stoke 
happened to be with me when the message arrived, and took up the 
reasonable view, as she had got into .the way of doing where tho Greshams 
were concerned. 

“ Why should not they tend you champagne ?” she said. " They aso 
as rich as Crossus, though I am sure I don’t know much about him; and 
you m a lady.livsng by yourself and can’t be si p ec t ed to think of all them 
things.” 

M My dear Lottie,” said I — and I centos! was ysn arq 
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not content with what I can give yon, you need not come to me. The 
GreBhams can stay away if they like. Champagne in the afternoon when 
yon are playing croquet 1 It is just like those nouveaux riches. They 
would think it still finer, I have no doubt, if they could drink pearls, like 
Cleopatra. Champagne 1 " 

“ They must have meant it for cup, you know," said Lottie, a little 
abashed. 

“ I don't care what they meant it for," said I. “ You shall have cups 
of tea ; and I am very angry and affronted. I wonder how they think we 
got on before they came ! " 

And then I sat down and wrote a little note, which I fear was terribly 
polite, and sent it and the baskets back with John Thomas, while Lottie 
went and looked at all the pictures as if she had never seen them before, 
and hummed little airs under her breath. Bhe had taken up these 
Greshams in the most curious way. Not that she was an unreasonable 
partizan ; Bhe could see their faults like the rest of us, but she was c^vrays 
ready to make excuses for them. “ They don't know any better," she 
would say softly when she was driven to the very extremity of her special 
pleading. And she said this when I had finished my note and was just 
Bending it away. 

“But why don’t they know better?" said I; “they have had the 
same education as other people. He was at Eton, where a boy should 
learn how to behave himself, even if he does not learn anything else. And 
she went to one of the fashionable schools — as good a school as any of yon 
ever wont to.” 

“ We were never at any school at all," said Lottie with a little bitter- 
ness. “ We were always much too poor. We have never learned anything, 
we poor girls ; whereas Ada Gresham has learned everything," she added, 
with a little laugh. 

It was quite true. Poor little Mrs. Gresham was overflowing with 
accomplishments. There never was such an education os she had received. 
Bhe had gone tg lectures, and studied thorough bass, and knew all about 
chemistry, and could sympathize with her husband, as the newspapers say, 
and enter into all his pursuits. How fine it sounds in the newspapers I 
Though I was angry, I could not but laugh too— a young woman wanted 
an elaborate education indeed to be fit to be young Gresham's wife. 

u Well," I said, “ after all, I don’t suppose she means to be imperti- 
nent, Lottie, and I like her. I don't think her education has done her 
much harm. Nobody could teach her to understand other people’s feelings ; 
and to be rich like that must be a temptation." 

“ I should like to have such a temptation," said Lottie, with a sodden 
sparkle in her eyes. “ Fancy 1 there are four Greshams, and they are all 
ns rich. The girl is married, you know, to a railwayman; and, by-ihe- 
by,” she went on suddenly 'after a pause, “ they tell; me one of the 
brothers is coming here to-day." 

Bhe sp£d this in «n accidental sort of way, but I could see tbfpe waf 
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nothing accidental about it. She drew her breath hard, poor girl, and 
a little 'feverish colour got up in her cheeks. It is common to talk of 
girls looking out for husbands, and even hunting that important quarry. 
But when now and then in desperate cases such a thing does actually come 
before one’s eyes, it is anything but an amusing sight. The Stokes 
were as poor as the Greshams were rich. Everard had ruined himself, 
and half-killed everybody belonging to him only the year before ; and now 
poor Lottie saw a terriblo chance before her, and rose to it with a kin d of 
tragic valour. I read her whole meaning and resolution in her face, as 
she said, with an attempt at a smile, theso simple- sounding words ; and an 
absolute pang of pity went through me. Poor Lottie ! — it was a chance, 
for her family and for herself — even for poor Everard, whom they all dung 
to, though he had gone so far astray. What a change it would make in 
their situation and prospects, and everything about them 1 You may say 
it was an ignoble foundation to build family comfort upon. I do not 
defend it in any way ; but when I saw what Lottie meant, my heart ached 
for her. It did not seem to me ridiculous or base, but tragic and 
terrible ; though to be sure in ail likelihood there is nobody who will 
think so but me. 

Before Lottie left me, Mrs. Gresham come rushing over, in her pretty 
summer dress, with her curls and ribbons fluttering in the breeze. She 
came to ask me why L had been so unkind, and to plead and remonstrate. 
“ We have so much, wo don’t know what to do with it," she said ; 
“Horry is always finding out some new vintage or other, and the cellars 
are overflowing. Why would not you use some of it ? We have so much 
of everything we don’t know what to do." 

“I would rather not, thanks,” I said, feeling myself flush; “what a 
lovely day it is. Whero are you going for your drive ? The woods will be 
delicious to-day." 

“ Oh, I have so much of the woods," cried Mrs. Gresham. “ I thought 
of going towards Estcott to make some calls. But dear Mrs. Mulgrave, 
about the champagne ? " 

“It is a little too early for the heath," said Lottie steadily, looking 
our visitor in the face. “It is always cold there. What they call 
bracing, you know ; but I don’t care about being braced, the wind goes 
through and through one, even on a sunny day." 

“ It is because you are so thin," said Mrs. Gresham ; “ I never feel 
the cold for my port ; but I shall not drive at all to-day— I forgot— I shall 
go and fetch Harry from the station, and come to you, Mrs. Mulgrave : 
and you will not be cross, but let me send back John Thomas wfth— " 

“ My dear, lam going to give you some tea,” said I, “and my maids 
ean manage beautifully; the sight of a gorgeous creature like John Thomas 
distracts them; they can do nothing but stare at his plush and his 
powder. We shall be vary glad to have Mr. Gresham , and you.** 

“ But— " she began eagerly. Then she caught Lottie's eye, who had 
made some sign to her, and stopped shbtt, . staring at me with her Mae 
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dyes. She could not make it out, and no Hint short of positive demonstra- 
tion could have shown her that she had gone too far. She stopped in 
obedienoe to Lottie's sign, but stared at me all the same. Her prosperity, 
her wealth, her habit of overcoming everything that looked in the least 
like a difficulty, had taken even a woman's instinct from her. She gazed 
at me, and by degrees her cheeks grew red: she saw she had made 
a mistake somehow, but even up to that moment could not tell what 
it was. 

“Harry’s brother is coming with him,” she said, a little subdued; 
“may I bring him? He is the eldest, but he is not married yet. He is such 
a man of the world. Of course he might have married when he liked, as 
early as we did, there was nothing to prevent him ; but he got into a 
fashionable set first, and then he got among the artiBts. He is quite what 
they call a Bohemian you know. He paints beautifully — Harry always 
consults Gerald before buying any pictures ; I don’t know what he does 
with all his money, for he keeps up no establishment, and no horse^nor 
anything. I tell him sometimes he is an old miser, but I am sure I have 
no reason to say so, for he gives me beautiful presents. I should so like 
to bring him here.” 

“ Yes, bring him by all means,” Baid I ; but I could not help giving a 
little sigh as I looked at Lottie, who was listening eagerly. When she 
saw me look at her, her face flamed scarlet, and she went in great haste to 
the window to hide it from Mrs. Gresham. She saw I had found hey out, 
and did not know what compassion was in my heart. She gave a wistful 
glance up into my face as she went away. “ Don't despise me ! ” it said. 
Poor Lottie ! if it ever could be lawful to do evil that good might come ! 
They went away together, the poor girl and the rich happy young wife. 
Lottie was a little the older of the two, and yet the was not old, and 
they were both pretty young women. They laid their heads together and 
talked earnestly as girls do, as they went out of my gate, and nobody 
could have dreamed that their light feet were entangled in any web of 
tragedy. The sight of the two who were so unlike, and the thought of 
the future which might bring them into close connection made me melan- 
choly, I could not have told why. 


CHAPTER II. 

Wm did not miss the champagne-cup that afternoon ; indeed, I do not 
approve of snch beverages for young people, and neve# sanction anything 
but tea before dinner. The Dinglewood people wen doing their best to 
introduce these foolish extravagancies among us, but I for one would not 
give in. Yoimg Gresham, though ho took some tea, drew his wife adds 
the moment after, sad I heard him question her. , 

“It was not my fault, Harry,” she cried, not 'knowing I was so 
user. “ She sent It all hash, aad Lottie said I had hurt her fciiMifi 
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I did niot know what to do. She would not even have John Thomas 
to wait."* 

“ Nonsense f” said Harry Gresham ; “ you should have insisted. We 
ought not to let her go to any expense. I don’t -suppose she has a shilling 
more than she wants for her own affairs.” 

“ But I could not help it,” said his wife. 

I don’t know what Lottie had Baid to her, hut she was evidently a 
little frightened. As for Harry, I think he would have liked to leave a 
bank-note for me on one of the tables. People have told me since that it 
was a very bad sign, and that it is only when people are getting reckless 
about money that they think of throwing it away in presents ; but I cannot 
say I have had much experience of that weakness. The new brother 
who had come with them was a very different kind of man. I cannot say 
1 took to him at first. Ho was not a wealthy, simple-minded, lavish 
creature like his brother. He was more like other people. Horry 
Gresham was red and white, like a girl, inclining to be stout, though he 
was not above thirty, and with the manners which are, or were, supposed 
to be specially English — downright and straightforward. Gerald was a 
few years older, a little taller, bronzed with the sun, and bearing the inde- 
scribable look of a man who has mixed much with the world. I looked at 
Lottie Stoke when I made my first observations upon the stranger, and 
saw that she too was looking at him with a strange expression, half of 
repugnance, half of wistfulness in her eyes. Lottie had not done her duty 
in the way of marrying, as she ought to have done, in her early youth. 
She had refused very good offers, as her mother was too apt to tell with 
a little bitterness. Now at last, when things were going so badly with the 
family, she had made up her mind to try; but when she did so she 
expected a second Harry Gresham, and not this man of the world. She 
looked at him as a martyr might look, standing on the edge of a precipice, 
gathering up her strength for the plunge, shrinking yet daring everything. 
My party was quite dull for the first hour because of this pause which 
Lottie made on the brink, for she was always the soul of everything. 
When I saw her all at once rise up from the chair where she had been 
sitting obstinately beside old Mrs. Beresford, and go up to Mrs. Gresham, 
who was standing aside with her brother-in-law looking on, I knew she 
had made up her mind at last, and taken the plunge. An experienced 
rich young man of the nineteenth century ! I thought to myself die might 
spare her pains. 

Just at that moment I saw the gorgeous figure of John Thomas appear 
at ihe end of my lawn, and a sudden flush of anger eatae over me. I got 
.up to see what he wanted, thinking they had sent hfm hack again notwith- 
standing my refusal. But just before I reached him I perceived that his 
errand was to his master, to whom he gave a telegram. Mr. Gresham 
tore it open at my side. He ran his eye over the message, and muttered 
something between bis teeth and grew red all over in indignation or trouble. 
Then, teemgme, he turned round, with an effort* with one of his broad amilea. 
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“ Business even in the midst of pleasure,” he said. “ Is it not too 
bad?” 

“ If it is only business — said I. Whenever I see one of tho&p 
telegraph papers, it makes my heart beat. I always think somebody is ill 
or dead. 

“ Only business, by Jove ! ” said Harry. His voice was quite spbdued, 
but he laughed— a laugh which sounded strange and not very natural. 
Then he gavo himself a sort of shake, and thrust the thing into his pocket, 
and offered me his arm, to lead mo back to my place. “ By-tm-by,” he 
said, “I am ready ,to quarrel with you, Mrs. Mulgrave. When we are so 
near why don’t you let us be of some use to you ? It would be thej greatest 
pleasure both to Ada and me.” 

“ Oh, thanks ; but indeed I don’t want any help,” I cried, abruptly 
coming to a sudden stop before Lady Denzil’s choir. 

u You are so proud,” he said with a smile, and so left me to plungo 
into the midst of the gome, where they were clamouring for hixg. He 
playod all the rest of tho afternoon, entering into eveiything with the 
greatest spirit; and yet I felt a little disturbed. Whether it was for 
Lottie, or whether it was for Harry Gresham I could not well explain to 
myself ; a feeling came over me like the feeling with which one sometimes 
wakes in the morning without any reason for it — an uneasy restless senso 
that something somehow was going wrong. 

The Greshams were the last of my party to go away, and I went to tho 
gate with them, as I had a way of doing, and lingered there for a few 
minutes in the slanting evening light. It was nearly seven o’clock, but 
they did not dine till eight and were in no hurry. She wore a very pretty 
dress— one of those soft pale greys which soil if you look hard at them — 
and had gathered the long train over her arm like a figure in a picture ; 
for though she was not very refined, Ada Gresham was not a vulgar 
woman to trail her dress over a dusty road. She had taken her husband’s 
arm as they went along the sandy brown pathway, and Gerald on the other 
Bide carried her parasol and leant towards her to talk. As I looked at 
them I could not but think of the strange differences of life : how some 
people have to get through the world by themselves as best they may, and 
some have care and love and protection on every side of them. These 
two would have kept the very wind from blowing upon Ada ; they were 
ready to shield her from every pain, to carry her in their arms over any 
thorns that might come in her way. The sunshine slanted sideways 
upon them as they went along, throwing fantastic broken shadows of the 
three figures on the hedgerow, and shining right into my eyes. I think 
I can see her now leaning on her husband's arm, looking up to his 
brother, with the pretty sweep of the grey silk over her arm, the white 
embroidered skirts. beneath, and the soft rose-ribbons that caught the light: 
Poor Ada! I have other pictures of her, beside this one, in my memory 
now. , i 

Next day we had a little discussion upon the new brother, hi the oft** 
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noon when my visitors looked in upon me. We did not confine ourselves 
to that one subject. We diverged, for instance, to Mrs. Gresham’s toilette, 
which was so pretty. Lottie Stoke had got a new bonnet for the occasion ; 
but she had made it herself, and though she was very clever, she was not 
equal to Elise. 

“ Fancy having all one’s things made by Elise 1 " cried Lucy the little 
sister, with a rapture of anticipation. “ If ever 1 am married, nobody 
else shall dress me.” 

“ Then you had better think no more of curates,” said some malicious 
critic, and Lucy blushed. It was not her fault if the curates amused 
her. They were mice clearly intended by Providence for fun and torture. 
She was but sixteen and meant no harm, and what else could the 
kitten do 9 

Then a great controversy arose among the girls as to the claims of the 
new brother to be called handsome. The question was hotly discussed on 
both sides, Lottie alone taking no part in the debate. She sat by very 
quietly, with none of her usual animation. Nor did she interpose when 
the Gresham lineage and connection — the little cockney papa who was like ' 
a shabby little miser, the mother who was large and afiable and splendid, 
a kind of grand ducheBS in a mercantile way — were taken in hand. Lottie 
could give little sketches of thorn all when she so pleased ; but she did not 
please that day. 

“ This new one does not look like a nobody,” said one of my visitors. 

“ He might be the Honourable Gerald for his looks. He is fifty times 
better than Mr. Gresham, though Mr. Gresham is very nice too.” 

“ And he has such a lovely name ! ” cried Lucy. 11 Gerald Gresham ! 
Any girl I ever hoard of would marry him just for his name.” 

“ They have all nice names,” said the first speaker, who was young too, 
and attached a certain weight to this particular. “ They don’t sound like 
more rich people. They might be of a good old family to judge by their 
names.” 

“ Yes ; she is Ada,” said Lucy, reflectively, “ and he is Harry, and 
the little boy’s name is Percy. But Gerald is the darling t Gerald is the 
one for me ! ” 

The window was open at the time, and the child was talking incautiously 
loud, so that I was not much surprised, for my port, when a peal of 
laughter from outside followed this speech, and Ada, with her brother-in- 
law in attendance, appeared under the verandah. Of course, Lucy was 
covered with confusion ; but her blushes became the little creature, and 
gave her a certain shy grace which was very pretty to behold. As for 
Lottie, I think the contrast made her paler. Looking at her beantifhl 
refined head against the light, nobody could help admiring it ; but die was . 
not round and dimpled and rosy like her little sister. After a while 
Gerald Greshapi managed to get into the corner where Lottie was, to talk 
to he?;, but his eyes sought the younger , creature all the same. A man 
has ft aU his, own way when there is hut one in the room. He was . 
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gracious to all the girls, like a civilised English saltan ; but they were 
used to that, poor things, and took it very good-naturedly. 

** It is not his fault if he is the only man in the place," said Lucy ; 
and she was not displeased, though her cheeks burned more hotly than 
over when he took advantage of her incautious spoech. 

“ I must not let you fbrget that it is Gerald who is the darling," he 
said, laughing. Of course it was quite natural, and meant nothing, and 
perhaps no one there but Lottie and myself thought anything of this 
talk; but it moved hor, poor girl, with a certain mortification, and had a 
curious effect upon me. I could not keep myself from thinking, Would it 
be Lucy after all ? After her sister had made up her mind in despera- 
tion ; after she had screwed her courage to the last fatal point ; after she 
had consciously committed herself and compromised her maiden upright- 
ness, would it be Lucy who would win the prize without an effort ? I 
cannot describe the effect it had upon mo. It made me bum with indigna- 
tion to think that Lottie Stoke was putting forth all her powers to attract 
this stranger — this man who was rich, and could buy her if he pleased ; 
and, at the same time, his looks at Lucy filled me with the strangest sense 
of disappointment. I ought to havo been glad that such humiliating 
efforts failed of success, and yet I was not. I hated them, and yet I could 
not bear to think they would be in vain. 

“ And Harry has gono to town again to-day,” said Ada, with a pout 
of her pretty mouth, “ though he promised to stay and take me up the 
river. They make his life wretched with those telegrams and things. I 
ask him, What is the good of going on like this, when we have plenty of 
money ? And then he tells me I am a little fool and don’t understand." 

“ I always feel sure something dreadful has happened, whenever I see 
a telegram," said Mrs. Stoke. 

11 Oh, we are quite used to them : they are only about business," said 
Ada, taking off her hat and smoothing back, along with a twist of her 
pretty hair, the slightest half visible pucker of care from her smooth 
young brow. 

“ Only business ! " said Gerald. They were the same words Harry 
had said the day before, and they struck me somehow. When he caught 
my eye he laughed, and added something about the strange ideas ladies 
had. “ As if any accident, or death, or burial could be half so important 
as business," he said, with the half sneer which we all use as a disguise 
to our thoughts. And some of the little party exclaimed, and some laughed 
with him. To be sure, a man in business, like Harry^Gresham, or a man 
of the world, like his brother, must be less startled by such communications 
than such quiet country people as we were. That was easy enough 
to see. 

That same night, when I came across from the Lodge, where I had been 
spending the evening, Dinglewood stood blazing out against the shy with hi 
it® windows lighted up. Sir Thomas, who was walking across thelhfca* , 
with me, a* it was so fine a night, saw me turn my head that way and 
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looked- too. The whole house had the air of being lighted up for an 
illumination. It always had ; it revealed itself, its different floors, and 
even the use of its different rooms to all the world by its lights. The 
Greshams were the kind of people who have every new improvement that 
money can procure. They made gas for themselves, and lighted up the 
entire house, in that curious mercantile millionaire way which you never 
see in a real great house. Sir Thomas’s look followed mine, and he shook 
his grey head a little. 

“ I hope no harm will come of it,” he said ; “ they are going very 
fast over there, Mrs. Mulgrave. I hope they are able to keep it up.” 

“Able!” said I, “they are frightfully rich;” and I felt half 
aggrieved by the very supposition. 

“ Yes.” said Sir Thomas, “ they would need to be rich. For a little 
while that may do ; but I don't think any man in business can be rich 
enough to stand that sort of thing for a long time together.” 

“ Oh, they can boar it, no doubt,” I said, impatient of Sir Thomas’s 
old-fashioned ways. “ Of course, it was very different in the Coventrys’ 
time.” 

“ Ah, in the Coventrys’ time,” said Sir Thomas, regretfhlly ; “one 
does not often get such neighbours as the Coventrys. Take care of that 
Btone. And now, here we are at your door.” 

“ Good night ! ” said I, “ and many thanks but I stood outside a 
little in the balmy evening air, as Sir Thomas went home across the Green. 
I could not see Dinglewood from my door, and the Lodge, which was 
opposite, glimmered in a very different way, with faint candles in Lady 
Denzil’s chamber, and some of the servants’ sleeping rooms, and the soft 
white lamp-light in the windows below ; domestic and necessary lights, not 
like the blaze in the new house. Sir Thomas plodded quietly home, with 
his grey head bent and his hands behind him under his coat, in the 
musing tranquillity of old age ; and a certain superstitious feeling camd 
over me. It was my gaze at the illuminated house which nnufa him 
say those uncomfortable words. I felt as if I had attracted to the 
Greshams, poor children, in their gaiety and heedlessness, the eye of some 
sleeping Fate. 


CHAPTER in. 

I have often been impatient in reading books, to find the story go on from 
one party to another, from one ball to another, as if life had nothing more 
important in it. But sometimes no doubt it does happen so. The life 
of the Greshams was made up of balls and parties ; they were never alone; 
Dingle/Wood blazed out to t^e skies every evening, and the carnages flashed 
out and in, and’one kind of meny-making or daoflmy went on all day* 
Lottie Stoke was there bentinnally/and there grew up a curious friend 
half strife half accord, between Gerald and harself. He had nothin* 
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"to do with the business as it turned out, and consequently was not half so 
rich. But still he was very well of. I don’t know what it is about people 
in business which gives them a kind of primitive character : they are less 
sophisticated than the rest of us, though possibly not more simple. The 
Greshams took a simple pleasure in pleasure for itself, without making it a 
mere medium for other things, as most of us do. They were fond of 
company, fond of dancing, delighted with picnics, and even with croquet, 
without any ulterior motive, like children. They were fond even of their 
wealth, which gave them so many pretty and so many pleasant things. 
They enjoyed it with all their hearts, and took on innocent-foolish delight 
in it, which spiteful people set down to purse-pride ; but which in reality 
was more like the open satisfaction of children in their dear possessions. 
Gerald was a very different being : I never saw him without feeling that 
his visit was not a mere visit, but had some motive in it. Before Lottie 
roused him to talk and battle with her, he would look on at their great 
parties with a curious, anxious, dissatisfied air, as if he suspected or flared 
something. I think poor Lottie went further than she meant to go : she 
grew interested herself, when she had meant only to interest him, and was 
more excited by his presence than he was by hers. They carried on a 
kind of perpetual duel, very amusing to the spectators, and there was no 
doubt that he liked it. But he liked Lucy’s funny little shy speeches too ; 
and he had some interest more absorbing, more serious than either, which 
made his face very grave when the two girls were not there. Harry 
Gresham had sometimes the air of getting impatient of his brother’s 
presence. Now and then they passed my house walking together, and 
not enjoying their walk, according to appearances. Once as I stood at 
my gate I heard Harry say sharply, “ In any case Ada has her settle- 
ment,” with a defiant air. And Gerald's face was full of remon* 
strance and expostulation. I could not help taking a great interest in 
these young people, and feeling a little anxious at the general aspect 
of affairs. 

* Things were in this state when the ball was given on Mrs. Gresham's 
birthday. I had nobody to take charge of for a wonder, and nothing to 
do but look on. The entire suite of rooms was thrown open, ablaze with 
light and sweet with flowers. There were great banks of geraniums in 
every corner where they could be piled, and the whole neighbourhood had 
been ravaged for roses. The room in which I took refuge was the smallest 
of all, which had been old Lady Barah's boudoir in old times, and was a 
little removed from the dancing, and cooler than the rest. It had one 
little projecting window, not large enough to be caUed'a bay, which looked 
out upon the terrace just above the spot where the old couple used to sit 
in the s umme r days. It was open, and the moon streamed in, making a 
curious contrast with the floods of artificial light. Looking out from it, 
you could see the Thames, like a silver ribbon, at the bottom of the slope, 
and the little island and the little house gleaming out white, with intense 
black shadows. Lottie Stoke came up to me while I stood at -the 
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window, and looked out oyer my shoulder. 41 It looks like the ghost 
of the river and the ghost of the island,'’ she said, putting her pretty 
arm round my waist with an agitated grasp. 44 1 almost think we are all 
ghosts too.” 

44 A curious moment to think so,” said Gerald GreBhom. My back 
was turned to them, so that I did not see him, but there sounded some- 
thing like a thrill of excitement in the half sneer of his voice. 

44 Not curious at all,” said Lottie ; 44 how many of us are really here 
do you think ? I know where Mrs. Mulgrave is ! She is outside on the 
terrace with old Lady Sarah, listening to the old people's* talk ; though I 
am holding her fast all the same. We are in all sorts of places, the real 
halves of us ; but our doubles do the dancing and the laughing, and eat the 
ices quite as well. It is chilly to be a ghost,” said Lottie with a laugh; 

44 come in from the window, I am sure there is a draught there.” 

44 There is no draught,” said Gerald ; 44 you ore afraid of being obliged 
to go into particulars, that is all.” 

44 1 am not in the least afraid,” said Lottie. 44 There is Mrs. Damerel. 
She is in the nursery at the Rectory, though you think you have' her here. < 
She is counting Agatha’s curl-papers to see if there is the right number ; 
for childron are never properly attended to when the mother's eye is 
wanting. I don't know where you are, Mr. Gerald Gresham ; that would 
be too delicate an inquiry. But look, your brother has gone upon 
'Change, though he is in the middle of his guests. He looks as like 
business as if he had all the Reduced Consols on his mind ; he looks as 
if good heavens ! ” 

Lottie stopped, and her tone was so full of alarm and astonishment, 
that I turned suddenly round to look too, in a fright. Hony Gresham 
was standing at the door ; he had a yellow envelope in his hand, another 
of those terrible telegrams which are always bringing misery. He had 
turned round unawares facing us, and facing the stream of' people who 
were always coming and going. I never saw in all my life so ghastly a 
face. It showed the more that he was so ruddy and cheerful by nature. 
In a moment every tinge of colour had disappeared from it. His mouth 
was drawn down, his blue eyes looked awful, shrinking back, as it were, 
among the haggard lines of the eyelids. The sight of him struck Lottie 
dumb, and came upon me like a touch of horror. But Gerald it was 
evident was not taken by surprise. Some crisis which he had been looking 
for had come at last. 

44 He has had some bad news,” he said ; 41 excuse me, my mother is 
ill— it must be that ; " and he went through the stream of guests, fording 
tbfe current* as it were, with noiseless rapidity. As for Lottie, she drew 
me back into the recess of the window and clung to me and cried — but 
not for Harry Gresham. Her nerves were at the highest strain, and broke 
down under this last touch ; that was all 

44 1 knew something was going to happen,” she said. 44 Ifolt it in the 
air ; but I never thought it was coming upon them.” 
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“ It must be his mother," I said, though I did not think so. “ Hush, 
Lottie 1 don’t frighten her, poor child." 

Lottie was used to restraining herself, and the tears relieved her. She 
dried her eyes and gave me a nervous hug as she loosed her arm from my 
waist. 

** I cannot stand this any longer," she 6oid ; “ I must go and dance, 
or something. I know there is trouble coming, and if I sit quiet I shall 
make a fool of myself. But you will help them if you can," she cried in 
my ear. Alas, what could I do? 

By the time she left me the brothers had disappeared ; and after half- 
on-hour’s waiting, as nothing seemed to come of it, and as the heat 
increased, I went to the window again. The moon had gone off the 
house, but still shone white and full on the lawn, like a great sheet of 
silvery gauze bound and outlined by the blackest shadow. My mind had 
gone away from that temporary interruption. I was not thinking about the 
Greshams at all, when all at once I heard a rustle under the window. When 
I looked down two figures were standing there in the shadow. I thought 
at first they were robbers, perhaps murderers waiting to waylay some one. 
All my self-command could not restrain a faint exclamation. There seemed 
a little struggle going on between the two. “ You don’t know her," said 
the one ; “ why-should you trust her ? " “ She is safeT than the servants," 
said the other, “ and she is fond of poor Ada." If my senses had not 
been quickened by excitement and alarm I should never have hoard what 
they said. Then something white was held up to me in a hand that 
trembled. 

“ Give it to Ada," said Harry Gresham in a quick breathless imperative 
voice. 

I took tho bit of paper and clutched it in my hand, not knowing what 
1 did, and then stood stupefied, and saw them glide down in the dark 
shadow of the house towards the river. Where were they going ? What 
had happened ? This could be no sudden summons to a mother’s death- 
bed. They went cautiously in the darkness, the two brothers, keeping 
among the trees ; leaning out of the window as far as I could, I saw 
Gerald’s slighter figure and poor Harry’s portly one, emerge into the 
moonlight dose to the river, just upon the public road. Then I felt some 
one pull me on the other side. It was Lottie who had come back, excited, 
to ask if I bad found out anything. 

“ I thought you were going to stretch out of the window altogether," 
die said, with a half-suspicious glance ; and I held my bit of paper tight, 
With my fan in my other hand. 

“ I was looking at tho moon," I said. “ It is a lovdy nqjb*. 
I am seny it has gone off the house. And then the rooms are so hot 
inside." 

“ I should like to walk on the temee," said Lottie, my cavalier 
has left me. I was engaged to him for this dance, and he has never come 
to claim it. Where has he gone ? " 
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u i* suppose he mast have left the room/' I laid. 

“ I suppose it is their mother who is ill ; perhaps they have slipped out 
quietly not to disturb the guests. If that is the case, you should go and 
stand by Mrs. Gresham, Lottie. She will want your help. 1 ’ 

“ But they never would be so unkind as to steal away like this 
and leave everything to Ada ! ” cried Lottie. “ Never I Harry Gresham 
would not do it for twenty mothers. As for Gerald, I daresay any 
excuse — ” 

And here she stopped short, poor girl, with an air of exasperation, and 
looked ready to cry again. 

“ Never mind,” I said; “ go to Mrs. Gresham. Don’t say anything, 
Lottie, but stand by her. She may want it, for anything we know.” 

“ As you stood by us,” said Lottie, affectionately ; and then she added 
with a sigh and a faint little smile, “ But it never could be so bad as that 
with them.” 

I did not make her any reply. I was faint and giddy with fear and 
excitement ; and just then, of course, Admiral Fortds's brother, a hazy old 
gentleman, who was there on a visit, and havered for hours together, when- 
ever he could get a listener, hobbled up to me. He had got me into a corner, 
as it were, and built entrenchments round me before I knew, and then he 
began his longest story of how his brother had been appointed to the 
Bellcrophtm , and how it was his interest that did it. The thing had 
happened half a century before, and the Admiral had not been at sea at 
all for half that time, and hero was a present tragedy going on beside us, 
and the message of fate crushed up with my fan in my hand. Lottie 
Btoke made her appearance in the doorway several times, casting appeal- 
ing looks at me. Once she beckoned, and pointed energetically to thfe 
drawing-room in which poor little Mrs. Gresham was. But when I got 
time to think, as I did while the old man was talking, I thought it was 
best, on the whole, to defer giving my letter, whatever it was. It could 
not be anything trifling or temporary which made the master of the house 
steal away in the darkness. I have had a good many things put into my 
hands to manage, but I don’t think I ever had anything so difficult as 
this. For I did not know, and could not divine, what the sudden mis- 
fortune was which I had to conceal from the world. All this time 
Mr. Fortis went on complacently with his talk about the old salt-water 
lords who were dead and gone. He stood over tae, and was vaiy 
animated ; and I had to lock up to him, and nod and smile, and pretend 
to listen. 'What ghosts we were, Us Lottie said 1 My head began to 
swim at last as Mr. Fortis 1 * words buzzed in my ear. tt4 My ford I 
said, < my brother's services — not to speak of my own family influence 9 
Thie formed a kind of chorus to it, and came in again and again. He was 
only in the middle of his narrative when Lottie came up, making her way 
through ail obstacles. She was trembling, too, with excitement which had 
less foundation than mine. 

“ I can't find Mr. Gresham anywhere,” she whispered. “He hi ft* 
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in any of the rooms ; none of the servants have seen him, and it is time 
fbr sapper. What are we to do ? ” 

Is Ada alarmed ? ” said I. 

“ No ; she is such a child,” said Lottie. “ But she is beginning to 
wonder. Gome and say something to her. Come and do something. 
Don't Bit for over listening to that tiresome old man. I shall go crazy if 
you do not come ; and she dancing as if nothing had happened 1 ” 

Mr. Fortis had waited patiently while this whispering went on. 
When I turned to him again he went on the same as ever. “ This was 
all to the senior sea lord, you understand, Mrs. Mulgrave. As for the 
other — ” 

“I hope you will tell me the rest another time,” I said, like a 
hypocrite. “ I must go to Mrs. Gresham. Lottie haB oome to fetch me. 
I am so sorry — ” 

“Don’t say anything about it,” said Mr. Fortis. “I shall find au 
opportunity,” and he offered mo his arm. 1 had to walk with him looking 
quite at my ease through all those pretty groups, one and another calling 
to me as I passed. “ Oh, please tell me if my wreath is all right,” Nelly 
Fortis whispered, drawing me from her uncle. “ Mrs. Mulgrave, will you 
look if I am tom ? ” cried another. Then pair after pair of dancers 
came whirling along, making progress dangerous. Buch a sight at 
any time, when one is past the age at which one takes a personal interest 
in it, is apt to suggest a variety of thoughts ; but at this moment 1 Lottie 
hovered about me, a kind of avant courrier , clearing the way for me. 
There was something amazing to me in her excitement, especially as, 
just at the moment when she was labouring to open a way for me, 
Ada Gresham went flying past, her blue eyes shining, her cheeks more 
like roses than ever. She gave me a smiling little nod as her white dress 
swept over my dark one, and was gone to the opposite end of the room 
before I could say a word. Lottie drew her breath hard at the sight. 
Her sigh sounded shrill as it breathed past me. “ Baby 1 ” she 
whispered. « Doll 1 ” And then the tears came to her eyes. I was 
startled beyond description by, her looks. Had she come to care for 
Gerald in the midst of that worldly dreadful scheme of hers ? or what did 
her agitation mean ? 

It was time for supper, however, and the elders of the party began to 
look fbr it ; and there were a good many people wondering and inquiring 
where was Mr. Gresham ? where were the brothers ? Young ladies stood 
with iqjhred faces, who had been engaged to dance with Harry or Gerald ; 
and Ada herself, when her waltz was over, began to look about anxiously. 
By this time I had got rid of Mr. Fortis, and made up my mind what 4o 
do. I went up to her and stopped her just as she was asking one of the 
gentlemen, had he seen her husband ? — where was Harry ? I kept 
Harry’s bit of paper fast in my hand. I felt by instinct that to give her 
that would only m^ko matters worse. I made up the best little story 1 
could about old Mrs. Gresham’s illness. I 
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*' They both went off quite quietly, not to disturb the party," I said. 
“ I was to -put 'off telling you as long as I could, my dear, not to spoil 
your pleasure. ‘ They could not help themselves. They were very much 
put out at the thought of leaving you. But Sir Thomas will take 
Mr. Gresham's place ; and you know they were obliged to go.” 

Tears sprang to poor Ada's eyes. “ Oh, how unkind of Harry,” she 
cried, “to go without telling me. As if I should have kept on dancing 
had I known. I don't understand it at all — to tell you, and go without 
a word to me ! '' 

“ My dear, he would not spoil your pleasure," I said ; “ and it would 
have been so awkward to send all these people away. And you know Bhe 
may get better after all.” 

“ That is true," said easy-minded Ada. “ It would havo been 
awkward breaking up the party. But it is odd about mamma. She was 
quite well yesterday. She was to have been here to-night." 

“ Oh, it must have been something sudden,” I cried, at the end of 
my invention. “ Shall I call Sir Thomas ? What can I do to be a 
help to you? You must be Mr. and Mrs. Gresham both in one for 
to-night.” 

Ada put her laced handkerchief up to her eyes and smiled a little faint 
smile. “Will you tell Sir Thomas ? ” she said, “I feel so bewildered 
I don’t know what to do." 

Then I commenced another progress in search of Sir Thomas, Lottie 
Stoke still hovering about me as pale as a spirit. She took my arm as 
we went on. “ Was that all a story ? ” she whispered in my ear, clasping 
my arm tightly with her hands. I made her no answer ; I dared not 
venture even to let her see my face. I wont and told the same story 
very circumstantially over again to Sir Thomas. I hope it was not 
a great sin ; indeed, it might be quite true for anything I could tell. It 
was the only natural way of accounting for their mysterious absence ; and 
everybody was extremely sorry, of course, and behaved as well as possible. 
Old Mrs. Gresham was scarcely known at Dinglewood, and Ada, it was 
evident, was not very profoundly affected after the first minute by the 
news, bo that, on the whole, the supper-table was lively enough, and the 
very young people even strayed into the dancing-room after it. But 
of course we knew better than that when trouble had come to the house. 
It was not much above one o'clock in the morning when they were all 
gone. I pretended to go too, shaking off Lottie Stoke as best I could, 
and keeping out of sight in a comer while they all streamed away. On 
the whole, I thmlr public opinion was in favour of Harry Gresham's quiet 
departure without making any disturbance. “ He was a very good son,” 
people said, and then some of thOm speculated if the poor lady died, how 
Hairy and his wife would manage to live in the quietness which family 
affliction demanded. “ They will bore, each other to death," said a lively 
young man. “ Oh, they are devbted to each other," cried a young lady. 
Not a suspicion *tered any jone's mind. The explanation was quite 
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satisfactory to everybody but Lottie Stoke ; but then she had seen Harry 
Greriiam’s face. 

When I had made quite sure that every one was gone, I stole back 
quietly into the blazing deserted rooms. Had I ever been disposed to 
moralise over the scene of a concluded feast, it certainly would not have 
been at that moment. Yet there was something pathetio in the look of 
the place, — brilliant as day, with masses of flowers everywhere, and that 
air of lavish wealth, prodigality, luxury — and to feel that one carried in 
one's hand something that might turn it into the scene of a tragedy, and 
wind up its bright story with the darkest conclusion. My heart beat loud 
as I went in. My poor little victim was still in the dancing-room — the 
largest and brightest of all. She had thrown herself down on her sofa, 
with her arms flung over her head like a tired ehild. Tears were stealing 
down her pretty cheeks. Her mouth was pouting and melancholy. When 
Bhe saw me she rose with a Budden start, half annoyed, half pleased, to 
have some one to pour out her troubles upon. “ I can’t help crying," 
she said. “ I don’t mean to blame Harry ; but it was unkind of him to* 
go away without saying a word to me. We never, never parted in 
that way before ; " and from tears the poor little woman fell into sobs, — 
grievous, innocent sobs, all about nothing, that broke one’s heart. 

“ I have come to tell you something," I said, “ though I don’t know 
myself^ what it is. I am afraid it is something worse than you think. 
I said thmt because your brother-in-law said it; but I don’t believe it 
is anything about Mrs. Gresham. Your husband put this into my 
hand through the window as he went away. Take courage, dear. 
You want all your courage — you must keep up for the sake of the 
children, Ada!"— 

I babbled on, not knowing what words I used, and Bhe stared at me 
with bewildered eyes. “ Into your hand through the window t " she said. 
She could not understand. She looked at the paper as if it were a charm. 
Then she opened it slowly, half afraid, half stupefied. Its meaning did not 
seem to penetrate her mind at first. After a while Bhe gave a loud sudden 
Shriek, and turned her despairing eyes on me. Her cry was so piercing 
and sudden that it rang through the house and startled every one. She 
was on the verge Sf hysterics, and incapable of understanding what was 
said, to her, but the sight of the servants rushing to the door to ask what 
was the matter, brought her to herself! She made a brave effort and 
ipeovered so me t hin g like composure, wink I sent them away ; and then 
she held out to me the letter which she had clutched in her hand. It was 
dff w tfa n in pencil, and some words were illegible. This was what Haxiy 


“ Some t hin g unexpected lias happened to me, my dariing. j M 
obliged to leave you without time even to say good-by. You will know 
ell about it only toe soon. It is ruin, Afla^-and it is my own fault — but 
I never meant to defraud any man. God knows I never meafut it. Try 
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and keep op your heart, dear ; I believe it will blow over, and you will be 
able to join me. I will write to you as soon as I am safe. You have 
your settlement. Don't let anybody persuade you to tamper with your 
settlement. My father will take care of that. Why should you and the 
children share my ruin ? Forgive me, dearest, for the trouble I have 
brought on you. I dare not pause to think of it. Gerald is with me. 
If - they come after me, say I have gone to Bishop's Hope." 

“ What does it mean ? ” cried poor Ada close to my ear. “ Oh tell me, 
you are our friend 1 What does it mean ? ” 

“ God knows,” I said. My own mind could not take it in, still less 
could I express the vogue horrors that floated across me. We sat together 
with the lights blazing round us, the grand piano open, the musicians' 
stands still in their places. Ada was dressed like a queen of fairies, or 
of flowers : her gown was white, covered with showers of rosebuds ; and 
she had a crown of natural roses in her bright hair. I don’t know how it 
was that her dress and appearance suddenly impressed themselves on me 
at that moment. It was the horror of tho contrast, I suppose. She 
looked me piteously in the face, giving up all attempt at thought iof her 
own part, seeking the explanation from me. “ What is it? ” she asked. 
“ Why has he gone away ? who is coming after him ? Oh, my Harry 1 
my Harry I ” the poor young creature moaned. What could 1 say ? I 
took her in my arms and kissed her. I could do no more. 

At this moment there came a loud knocking at the door. The house 
had fallen into deadly stillness, and at that hour df the night, and in the 
state we wore, the sound was horrible. It rang through the place as if it 
had been uninhabited, waking echoes everywhere. Ada’s very lips grew 
white — she clasped her small hands together and wrung them. “It is 
some one who has forgotten something,” I said, bjut my agitation was so 
great that I felt a difficulty in speaking. We sat and listened in frightful 
suspense while the door was opened and the sound of voices readied us. 
It was not Harry who had come back ; it was not anyone belonging to the 
place. Suddenly Ada rushed to the door with a flash of momentary 
petulance which simulated strength. “ If it is any ong> for Mr. Gresham, 
bring him in here,” she cried imperiously. I hurried after her aid “took 
her hand. It was like touching an electric machine. She was so string 
to the highest pitch that only to touch her made me thrill and vibrate aft 
over. And then die pwo men-^two homely black figures— startled even 
in spite of their aeguaintiaee^ with strange sights, cams hesitatingly 
forward into the biasing fight to confront the flower-crowned, jewelled* 
dazzling creature, made up of rose and lily, and diamond and pearl. 
They stood thunderstruck before her, notwithstanding the assurance of 
their trade. Probably they had never in their lives seen such an apparition 
before. .The foremost of the two took off his hat with a look of deprecation. 
I do not think Ada had the foaat idea who they were. ■ They were her 
husband's enemies, endowed with a certain dignity by that fact. * But I 
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knew in a moment, by instinct, that they must be London detectives in 
search of him, and that the very worst possibility of my fears had come 
true. 

I cannot tell what we said to those men or they to ns ; they were not 
harsh nor unfeeling ; they were even startled and awestruck in their rough 
way, and stepped across the room cautiously, as if afraid of hurting some- 
thing. We had to take them over all the house, through the rooms in which 
not a single light had been extinguished. To see us in our ball dresses, 
amid all that silent useless blaze of light, leading these men about, must 
have been a dreadful sight. For my part, though my share in it was nothing, 
I felt my limbs shake under me when we had gone over all the rooms 
below. But Ada took them all over the house. They asked her questions 
and she answered them in her simplicity. Grime might have fled out of 
that honest joyous home, but it was innocence, candid and open, with 
nothing to conceal, which dwelt there. I had to interfere at last and 
tell them we would answer no more questions ; and then they comforted 
and encouraged us in their way. “ With this fine house and all thosoo 
pretty things you’ll have a good bit of money yet," said the superior 
of the two, “ and if Mr. Gresham was to pay up, they might come to 
terms." 

“ Then is it debt ? " cried I, with a sudden bound of hope. 

The man gave a short laugh. 11 It’s debt to the law," he said. “ It’s 
felony, and that's bad ; but if you could give us a bit of a clue to where 
he is, and this young lady would see ’em and try, why it mightn’t be so 
bad after all. Folks often lets a gentleman go when they won’t let 
a common man.” 

“ Would money do it ? ’’ cried poor Ada ; “ and I have my settlement. 
Oh, I will give you anything, everything I have, if you’ll let my poor 
Hany go.” 

“ We haven't got him yet, ma'am," said the man. “ If you can find 
us any doe — ” 

And it was then I interfered ; I could not permit them to go on with 
.their cunning questions to poor Ada. When they went away she sank 
down on a sofa near that open window in the boudoir from which I had 
seen Harry disappear. The window had grown by this time “ a glimmer- 
ing square,” full of the blue light of early dawn. The birds began to 
chiip and stir in the trees ; the air which had been so soft and refreshing 
grew chill and made us shiver in our light dresses ; the roses in Ada’s 
hair began to fade and died their petals silently over her white dioulders. 
As long us the men were present she had been perfectly self-possessed ; 
no* suddenly die burst into a wild torrent of tears. “ Qh, Harry, my 
Harry, where is he ? why did not he take me with him ? ” die cried. 
I cannot say any more, though I think every particular of that dreadful, 
night is boned in on my memory. Such a night had never occurred in 
my recollection before. 

Then I got Ada to go to bed, and kept off from her the dolepy insolent 
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man in powder who came to know if he was to sit up for master. “ Your 
master has gone to Bishop’s Hope,” I said, “ and will not return to- 
night ; ” the fellow received what I said with a sneer. He knew as well, 
or perhaps better than we did, what had happened. Everybody would 
know it next day. The happy house had toppled down like a house of 
cards. Nothing was left but the helpless young wife, the unconscious 
babies, to fight their battle with the world. There are moments when 
the sense of a new day begun is positive pain. When poor Ada fell 
into a troubled sleep, I wrapped myself up and opened the window 
and let in the fresh morning air. Looking out over the oountiy, I fait 
as if I could see everything. There was no charitable shadow now to hide 
a flying figure : every eye would be upon him, every creature spying his 
flight. Where was Harry ? When I looked at the girl asleep— -she was 
but a girl, notwithstanding her babies — and thought of the horror she would 
wake to, it made my heart sick* And her mother was dead. There seemed 
no one to stand by her in her trouble but a stranger like me. 


CHAPTER IV. 

When Ada woke, however, instead of being, as I was, more hopeless, she 
was almost sanguine. “ There is my money, you know,” she said. M After 
all, so long as it is only money. — I will go and see them, as the men said, 
and they will come to terms. So long as we are together, what do I mind 
whether we have a large house or a little one ? And Harry himself speaks 
of my settlement. Don’t cry. I was frightened last night ; but now I see 
what to do. Will you come up to town with me by the twelve o’olook 
train ? And you shall see all will come right.” 

I had not the heart to say a word. I went home, and changed that 
wretched evening dress which I had worn all through the night. It' was 
a comfort to throw it off and cast it away from me ; and I never wore it 
again ; the very sight of it made me ill ever after. I found Ada almost 
in high spirits with the strength of her determination and certainly that 
she was going to redeem her husband and make all right, when I went 
back. Just before noon, however, when she was patting on her bonnet 
to start, a carriage swept up to the door. I was at the window of the 
dining-room when it came in sight, waiting for the brougham to convey 
us to the station. And the rector and his wife were coming up the 
avenue with “ kind inquiries,” in the full belief that old Mre. Gre s h am 
was dying, and that the house was “ in affliction.” No wonder they 
started and stared at the sight. It was old Mrs. Gresham herself, m 
her pink ribbons, fresh and .foil and splendid, in robust health, aad all 
the coloun of the rainbow, who came dashing up, with her stately bays, 
to the door. 

I had only, time to Kalin that all our little attempt, to keep op 
appearance* were destroyed fear over when the old people own- in; ftp 
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Harry's father had come too, though no one ever noticed him in presence 
of his Wife. Mrs. Gresham came in smiling and gracious, in her usual 
affable and rather overwhelming way. She would have dismissed me 
hugestioally before she went to her daughter-in-law, but I was in reality 
too obtuse, by reason of fatigue and excitement, to understand what she 
meant. When she went to Ada the old man remained with me. He was 
not an attractive old man, and I had scarcely spoken to him before. He 
Walked about the room looking at everything, while I sat by the window. 
If he had been an auctioneer valuing the furniture, he could not have been 
more particular in his investigations. He examined the handsome oak 
furniture, which was the envy of the Green, — the immense mirrors, the 
great china vases, the pictures on the walls, — as if making a mental calcu- 
lation. Then he came and stood by me, and began to talk. “In my 
time young people were not so extravagant,” he said. “There are 
thousands of pounds, I believe, sunk in this house.” 

“ Mr. Gresham had a great deal of taste,” I said, faltering. 

“ Taste 1 Nonsense. You mean waste,” said the old man, sitting down , 
astride on a carved chair, and looking at me across the back of it. “ But 
I admit tho things have their value — they'll sell. Of course you know 
Hany has got into a mess ? ” he went on. “ Women think they can hush 
up these things ; but that's impossible. He has behaved like an idiot, 
and he must take the consequences. Fortunately the family is provided 
for. Her friends need not be concerned in that respect.” 

“ I am very glad,” said I, aB it was necessary to say something. 

“So am I,” said old Mr. Gresham. “ I suppose they would have 
come upon me If that had not been the case. It’s a bad business ; but it 
la not so bad as it might have been. I can’t make out how a son of 
mine should have been such an ass. But they all go so fast in these days. 
I suppose you had a very grand ball last night ? A ball 1 ” he repeated, 
with a sort of snort. I don’t know if there was any fatherly feeling at all 
in the man j but if there was he hid it under this of harshness and 
contempt 

“ Will not Mr. Gresham return ?” I asked, foolishly; but my mind 
WM too much worn out to have’ full control of what I said. 

The old man gave a shrug, and glanced at me with a mixture of scorn 
and suspicion. 44 1 can’t say what may happen in the future,” he said, 
drily. 44 1 should advise him not. But Ada can live where she likes — 
sad dhe will not be badly off.” 

Old Mrs. Gresham Btayed a long time* upstairs with her daughter-in- 
so long that my patience almost dessrted me. Mr. Gresham weztt 
tiff, After sitting silent opposite to me M some time, to look over tho 
hottii» which was a relief ; and no doubt I might have gone too, for wo 
were, for too late for the train. Bnt I was too anxious to go away. 
When Che two came down the old lady was just as cheerful and oven* 
whelming Is usual, though poor Ada was deadly pale. Mrs. Gresham 
earns (n with bar rich, hustling, prospered* look, and shook hands with 
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me over again. “I am tore I beg yotur pardon/' she said ; “I bad so 
much to say to Ada. We have not met for a whole month ; and, poor 
child, they gave her snoh a fright last night. My dear, don’t yon mean 
to give ns some luncheon ? Grandpapa never takes lnnoh ; yon need not 
wait for him : but I am quite hungry after my long drive." 

Then poor Ada rose and rung the bell ; she was trembling so that die 
tottered as she moved. I saw that her lips were dry, and she could scarcely 
speak. She gave her orders bo indistinctly that the mau'could not hear 
her. “ Luncheon ! " cried the old lady, in her imperious way. “ Can’t 
you hear what Mrs. Gresham says ? Lunch directly — and tell my people 
to be at the door in an hour. Ada, a man who Btared in my face like that* 
and pretended not to understand, should not stay another day in my 
house ; you are a great deal too easy. So your ball was interrupted last 
night, Mrs. Mulgrave," she went on with a laugh, “ and the blame laid on 
me. Oh, those boys ! I hope the good people hereabouts will not take 
offence. I will never forgive them, though, for giving Ada such a fright, 
poor child. She thought I was dying, I suppose ; and it was only one of 
Gerald’s sporting scrapes. Some horse was being tampered with, and he 
would have lost thousands if they had not ruBhed off ; so they made out I 
was dying, tho wretched boys. Ha, ha 1 I don’t look much like dying 
to-day." 

“ No, indeed," was all I could say. As for Ada she never opened her 
white lips, except to breathe in little gasps like a woman in a fever. The 
old lady had all the weight of the conversation to bear ; and, indeed, she 
was talking not for our benefit, but for that of the servants, who were 
bringing the luncheon. She looked so rich and assured of herself that I 
think they were Btaggered in their certainty of misfortune and believed 
her for the moment. The young footman, who had just been begging mi 
privately to speak a word for him to Secure him another place, gave me a 
Btealthy imploring look, begging me, as it were, not to betray him. The old 
gentleman was out, going over the house and grounds, but Mrs. Gresham 
ate a very good luncheon and continued her large and ample talk. “ They 
sent me a message this morning," she said, as she ate, “ and ordered me to 
come over and make their excuses and set things right. JuBt like boys 1 
Give me some sherry, John Thomas. I shall scold them well, I promise 
yon, when they come back — upsetting poor Ada’s nerves, and turning the 
house upside down like this. I don’t know what Ada would have done 
without you, Mrs. Mulgrave ; and I hear you had their stablemen, trainers, 
or whatever they call them, to puzzle yon too ? " 

« Yes," I said, struek dumb with wonder. Was all this an invention, 
or toas she herself deceived t Poor Ada sat with her eyes oast down, and 
never spoke except in monosyllables ; she oould scarcely raise to her Ups 
the wine which her mother-in-law made her swallow. I could not but 
admin the energy and determination of the woman. But at the saiiie 
time ihe bewildered me, as she sat eating and drinking, with her elbow on 
the table and <he* rich fane mantle sweeping over the whits tabk-cloihj 
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conversing in this confident way. To meet her eyes, which had not a 
shade of timidity or doubt about them, and see her evident comfort and 
enjoyment, and believe she was telling a downright lie, was almost more 
than was possible. “ I did not know Mr. Gerald was a racing man," I 
faltered, not knowing what to say. 

“ Oh, yes, he is on the turf," said Mrs. Gresham, shrugging her 
shoulders ; “ he is on everything that don’t pay. That boy has been a 
nuisance all his life. Not that there is anything bad about him ; but he’s 
fashionable, you know, and we are known to be rich, and everybody gives 
him his own way ; and Harry’s such a good brother—" said the rash 
woman all at once, to show how much at her ease she was. But this was 
taking a step too much. Ada could bear it no longer. There was a sudden 
sound of choking sobs, and then she sprang from the table. The strain 
had' gone too far. 

“ I hear baby crying ; I must go to baby," she sobbed ; and rushed 
from the room without any regard to appearances. Even Mrs. Gresham, 
self-poBsessed as she was, had gone too far for her own strength. He^ 
lip quivered, in spite of herself. She looked steadily down, and crumbled 
the bread before her in her strong agitated fingers. Then she gave a little 
laugh, which was not much lens significant than tears. 

“ Poor little Ada," she said, “ she can’t bear to be crossed. She has 
had such a happy life, when anything goes contrairy it puts her out." 
Perhaps it was the quivering of her own lip that brought back her 
vernacular. And then we began to discuss the ball as if nothing had 
happened. Her husband came in while we were talking, and shrugged his 
shoulders and muttered disapprobation, but she took no notice. She must 
have been aware that I knew all ; and yet she thought she could bewilder 
me still. 

I went home shortly after, grieved and disgusted and siok at heart, 
remembering all the wicked stories people tell of mercantile dishonesty, 
of false bankruptcies, and downright robberies, and the culprits who escape 
and live in wealth and comfort abroad. This was how it was to be in the 
case of Harry Gresham. His wife had her settlement, and would go to 
him, and they would be rich and well off, though he had as good as stolen 
his neighbour’s property and squandered it away. Of course, I did not 
know all the particulars then ; and I had got to be fond of these young 
people. I knew very well that Harry was not wicked, and that his little 
wife was both innocent and good. When one reads such stories in the 
papers, one says, “ Wretches ! " and thinks no more of it. But these two 
were not wretches, and I was fond of them, and it made me sick at heart. 
I went upstairs and shut myself into my own room, not being able to see 
visitors or to hegr all the comment that, without doubt, was going on. 
But it did not mend matters when I saw from my window Mrs. Gresham 
driving past, lying back in her carriage, sweeping along swift as two superb 
horses could carry her, with her little old husband in the comer by her 
side, and a smile on her face, ready to wave her hand in graddus lecogkd- 
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tion of anyone she knew. She was like a queen coming among us, rather 
than the mother of a man who had fled in darkness and shame. I never 
despised poor' Mrs'. Stoke or thought less of her for Everard's downfall, 
but I felt scorn and disgust rise in my heart when these people passed my 
door; though Mrs. Gresham, too, was her son’s champion in her own 
worldly way. 

Some hours later Ada sent me a few anxious pleading words, begging 
me to go to her. I found her in the avenue, concealing herself among the 
trees ; though it was a warm summer day she was cold and shivering. I 
do not know any word that con express her pallor. It was not the white- 
ness of death, but of agonized and miserable life, palpitating in every nerve 
and straining every faculty. 

“ Hush 1 ” she said. “Don’t go to the house — I can't bear it — I am 
watching for him — here I ” 

“ Is he coming back ? ” I- cried, in terror. 

“ I do not know ; I can’t tell where he is, or where he is going ! ” 
cried poor Ada, grasping my arm ; “ but if he should come back he would 
be taken. The house is watched. Did you not see that old man sitting 
under the hedge ? There are people everywhere about watching for my 
Harry ; and they tell me I am to stay quiet and take no notice. I think I 
will die — I wish I could die ! ” 

“ No, my darling !” I said, crying over her. “ Tell me what it is? 
Did they bring you no comfort ? He will not come back to be taken. 
There is no fear. Did they not tell you what it means ?" 

“ They told me,” cried Ada, with a violent colour flushing over her 
face, “ that I was to keep my money to myself, and not to pay back that 
— that — what he has token ! It is true ; he has taken some money that 
was not his, and lost it ; but he meant to pay it back again, Mrs. Mul- 
grave. We were so rich ; he knew he could pay it all back. And now 
he has lost everything and can’t pay it. And they will put him in prison. 
Oh, I wish he had died 1 I wish we had all died,” cried Ada, “ rather 
than this — rather than to feel what I do to-day 1 ” 

44 My dear," I cried, “ don’t say so ; we cannot die when we please. 
It is a terrible misfortune ; but when he did not mean it — ” 

Great tears rushed to Ada’s eyes. 44 He did not mean that” she said ; 
44 but I think he meant me to keep my money and live on it. Oh, what 
shall I do ? They say I will be wicked if I give it up. I will work 
for him with all my heart. But I cannot go on living like this, and keep 
what is not mine. If your husband had done it, Mrs. Mulgrave — don’t be 
angry with me — would not you have sold the cottage and given up every- 
thing ? And what am I to do ? ” 

“ You must come in and rest,” I said. “Never mind what they saM 
to you. You must do what is right, Ada, and Gerald will stand by you. 
He will know how to do it. Come in now and rest.” 

44 Ah, Gerald 1 ” cried the poor child, and then she leant on my 
shoulder and cried. The momept qhe ljear4 ( ev$n the name of one man 
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whom she could trust, her strength broke down. 44 Gerald will know 
how to do it I *’ she said, faintly, as I led her in, and tried to smile at me. 
It was a gleam of comfort in the darkness. I cannot describe the 
period of terrible suspense that followed. I stayed with her, making no 
pretence of going back to my own house ; though when the story came to 
be in the newspapers all my friends wrote letters to me and disapproved 
of my conduct. I did not care ; one knows one’s own duties better than 
one’s friends do. The day after the ball hosts of cards, and civil messages, 
and 44 kind inquiries ” had poured upon Ada ; but after that they totally 
stopped. Not a carriage nor a visitor came near the house for the three 
last days. The world fell away from us and left the poor young creature 
to bear her burden alone. In the midst of all this real suffering there was 
one little incident which affected my temper more than all the rest. Old 
Thomas Lee, an old man from the village, who used to cany little wares 
about in a basket, and made his living by it, had taken his place under the 
hedge close to the r gates of Dinglewood, and sat there watching all day 
long. Of course, he was paid to do it, and he was veiy poor. But 
I don’t think the money he earned so has done him much good. I have 
never given a penny or a penny’s worth to old Lee since that time. Many 
a sixpence poor Harry had tossed at him as he passed in his Yankee 
waggon eveiy morning to the station. I had no patience with the wretched 
old spy. He had the assurance to take off his hat to me when I went into 
the house he was watching, and I confess that it was with a struggle, no 
later back than last winter, when the season was at its coldest, that I con- 
sented to give him a little help for his children’s sake. 

It was nearly a week before we got any letters, and all these long days 
we watched and waited, glad when every night fell, trembling when every 
morning rose ; watching at the windows, at the gates, everywhere that a 
peep could be had of the white, blinding, vacant road. Every time the 
postman went round the Green our hearts grew faint with anxiety: once 
or twice when the telegraph boy appeared, even I, though I was but a specta- 
tor, felt the life die out of my heart. But at last this period of dreadM 
uncertainty came to a close. It was in the morning, by the first post, that 
the letters came. They were under cover to me, and I took them to 
Ada's room while she was still sleeping the restless sleep of exhaustion. 
She sprang up in a moment and caught at her husband’s letter as if it had 
been a revelation from heaven. The happiest news in the world ootild 
not have been more eagerly received. He was safe. He had put the 
Channel between him and his pursuers. There was no need for further 
watching. The relief in itself was a positive happiness. Ten days ago it 
would have been heartrending to think of Harry Gresham as an escaped 
criminal, as an exile, for whom return was impossible j disgraced, name- 
less, and without hope. To-day the news was joyful news: he was Safe, 
M nothing more. 

Than for tbs first time Ada indulged in the hxtnry of tears that 
earns in floods, hke those thfmder-showen which east tile hearts St ffca 
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yeang* She threw herself on my neck and kissed me again and again. 

44 I should have died but for you : I had no mamma of my own to go to/' 
she sobbed, ‘like a ‘baby. Perhaps the thing that made these childish words 
go to my heart was that I had no child. 

Of course I expected, and everybody will expect, that after this excite- 
ment she should have fallen ill. But she did not. On the contrary, she 
came downstairs with me, and ate (almost for the first time) and smiled, 
and played with her children, while I stood by with the feeling that I 
ought to have a brain fever myself, if Ada would not see what was 
expected of her. But as the day ran on, she became grave, and ever, 
graver. She said little, and it was mostly about Gerald ; how he must 
come home and manage everything ; how she was determined to take no 
rest, to listen to no argument, till the money was paid. I went home to my 
own house that evening, and she made no opposition. I said good-night to 
her in the nursery where she was sitting close by her little girl’s bed. She 
was ciying, poor child, but I did not wonder at that ; and nurse was a 
kind woman, and very attentive) to her little mistress. I went ronnd to 
the terrace and out by the garden, without having any particular reason 
for it. But before I reached the gate some one came tripping after me, 
and looking round I saw it was Ada, wrapped in a great waterproof cloak* 
She was going to walk home with me, Bhe said. I resisted her coming, 
but it was to vain. It was a warm balmy night, and I could not under- 
stand why she should have put on her great cloak. But as soon as she 
was safe in my little drawing-room, her secret came out. Then Bhe 
opened her mantle with a smile. On one of hor arms hung a bundle ; * 
on the other rested her sleeping baby. She laughed at my amaze, 
and then she cried. 44 1 am going to Horry,” she said ; and held her 
child closer, and dried her eyes and sat immovable, ready to listen to 
anything I chose to say. Heaven knows I said everything I could think 
of— of the folly of it, of her foolhardiness ; that she was totally unable 
for the task she was putting on herself ; that Harry had Gerald, and could 
do without her. All which she listened to with a smile, impenetrable, and 
not to be moved. When I had come to an end of my arguments, die 
stretched out to me the arm on which the bundle hung* end drew me 
dose to her and kissed me again. 44 Yon are going to give me some 
biscuits and a little flask of wine/' she said, 44 to put to my pocket. I have 
one of the housekeeper's eld-ffcshioned pockets, which is of Some use. And 
then yon most say 4 God bless yon,’ and let me go.” 

44 God bless yon, my poor child,” I said, overcome j 44 but yon must 
not go ; little Ada too-^” 

Then her eyes filled With tears. 44 My pretty darting f” die said; 

41 but grandmamma will take her to Bishop’s Hope. It is only toby ttafl 
- cannot KvC without his mother* Baby and Harry. What is Guild 7 f % 
know he wants its.” 

14 Bat he can waft,” I cried; 44 and yea so yotang, so driMe* m 
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“ I Can carry my child perfectly/’ said Ada. “I never was deli- 
cate. There is a train at eleven, down to Southampton. I found it 
out in the book: and after that I know my way. I am a very good 
traveller,” she said, with a smile, “and Gerald must come to settle 
everything. Give me the biscuits, dear Mrs. Mulgrave, and kiss me and 
let me go.” 

And it had to be so, though I pleaded with her till I was hoarse. When 
the moment came, I put on my cloak too and walked with her, late as it 
was, a mile off to the new station, which both she and I had thought too 
far for walking in the cheerful daylight. I carried the bundle, while she 
carried the baby, and we looked like two homely countrywomen tr udgin g 
home. She drew her hood over her head while she got her ticket, and I 
waited outside. Then in the dark I kissed her for the last time. I could 
not speak, nor did she. She took the bundle from me, grasping my 
with her soft fingers almost as a man might have done ; and we kissed 
each other with an g uis h , like people who part for ever. And I have never 
seen her again. ^ 

As I came back, frightened and miserable, all by myself along the 
moonlit road, I had to pass the Stokes’ cottage. Lottie was le aning 
out of the window, though it was now nearly midnight, with her face, all 
pallid in the moon, turned towards Dinglewood. I could scarcely keep 
myself from calling to her. She did not know what we had been doing, 
yet her heart had been with us that night. 


CHAPTER V. 

I will not describe the tumult that arose when it was discovered. The 
servants rushed over to me in a body, and I suggested that they should 
send for Mrs. Gresham ; and that great lady came, in all her splendour, 
and took little Ada away, and gave everybody “ notice.” Then great 
hills of the auction covered the pillars at the gate, and strangers came in 
heaps to see the place. In a month everything had melted away ^ a 
tale that is told. The Greshams and their wealth and their liberality 
their good-nature fell out of the very recollection of the people on the 
Green, along with the damask and the gilding and the flowers, the fine 
carriages and the powdered footmen. Everything connected with them 
disappeared. The new tenant altered the house a second time ; and every- 
thing that could recall the handsome young couple and their lavish ways 
was cleared away. Of course there was nothing else of for a long 
time after. Everybody had his or her account of the whole business : some 
said poor Harry met his pursuers in the field close to the river, and that 
Gerald and he fought with them, and left them all but dead in the grass; 
some said that Ada and I defended the house, and would not let them in ; 
and there were countless romances about the escape and Ada's secret 
Mowing after. The imagination of my neighbours made mfny a tay 
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sketch of that last scene ; but never hit upon anything so touching as my 
laBt glimpse, of her, with her baby under her cloak, going into the train. 

I held my-pfeace; and let them speak. She had been as my own child for 
about a week, just a week of our lives ; before that she was a common 
acquaintance, after it a stranger ; but I oould not let any vulgar tongues 
meddle with our relationship or her stoiy in that sacred time. 

And after a while the tale fell into oblivion, as every story does if we 
can but wait long enough. People forgot about the Greshams ; sometimes 
a stranger would observe the name of Mr. Gresham, of Bishop's Hope, in 
some list of county charities, and would ask if he was a Gresham of 
Greshambury, or if he was any connection of the'man who ran away. Of 
course, at the time, it was in all the newspapers. He had taken money 
that somebody had trusted him with and used it in his speculations. Of 
course he meant to pay it back ; but then a great crash came. The men 
say there was no excuse for him, and 1 can see that there iB no excuse ; 
but he never meant it, poor Harry ! And then the papers were full of 
further incidents, which were more unusual than Harry's sin or his flight. 
The Times devoted a leading article to it which everybody read, holding 
Mrs. Gresham up to the applause of the world. Ada gave up her settle- 
ment and all her own fortune, and “ one of his brothers," the papers 
said, came forward, too, and most of the money was paid back. But 
Harry, poor fellow, disappeared. He was as if he had gone down at sea. 
His name and every sign of his life went out of knowledge — waves of 
forgetfulness, desertion, exile closed over them. And at Dinglewood they 
were never either seen or heard of again. 

;• As long as it continued to be in the papers, Lottie Stoke kept in a 
very excited state. She came to me for ever finding out every word that 
was printed about it, dwelling on everything. That evening when the 
article appeared about Mrs. Gresham’s heroic abandonment of her fortune, 
and about “ one of his brothers,” Lottie came with her eyes lighted up 
like windows in an illumination, and her whole frame trembling with 
excitement. She read it all to me,, and listened to my comments, and 
clasped my hand in hers when I cried out, “ That must be Gerald." She 
sat on the footstool, holding the paper, and gazed up into my face with 
her eyes like lamps. 11 Then I do not mind 1 " she cried, and buried her 
face in her hands and sobbed aloud. And I did not ask her what she 
meant— I had not the heart. 

It was quite years after before I heard anything mpre of the Greshams, 
and then it was by way of Lottie Stoke that the news came. She had grown 
thinner and more worn year by year. She had not had the spirits to go 
out, and they were so poor that they could have no society at home. 
And by degrees Lottie came to be considered a little old, whioh is a 
dreadful business for an unmarried girl when her people are so poor. 
Mrs. Stoke did not upbraid her ; but still, it may be guessed what her 
feelings were. But, fortunately, as Lottie sank into the background, 1 
Lucy came to the front. She was pretty, and fresh and gay, and mom 
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popular than her sister had ever been. And, by-and-by, she did fulfil 
the grand object of existence, and married well. When Lucy told me of 
her engagement she was very angry with her sister. 

“ She says, how can I do it ? She asks me if I have forgotten Gerald 
Gresham ? ” cried Lucy. 44 As if I evor cared for Gerald Gresham ; or 

as if anybody would marry him after I shall think Bhe cared for 

him herself if she keeps going on." 

“ Lucy 1 " said Lottie, flushing crimson under her hollow eyes. Lucy, 
for her part, was as bright as happiness, indignation, high health, and 
nndiminished spirits could make her. But, for my part, I liked her sister 
best. 

“ Well 1 " die said ; u and I do think it. You would lecture me about 
when we were only having a little fun. As if I ever cared for him 1 
And I don’t believe," oried Lucy, courageously, “that he ever oared 
for me." 

Her sister kissed her, though she had been so angry. “ Don’t let us 
quarrel now when we are going to part," she said, with a strange quiver 
in her voice. Perhaps the child was right ; perhaps he had never cared 
for her, though Lottie and I both thought he did. Ho cared for neither 
of them, probably ; and there was no chance that he would ever come back 
to Dinglewood, or show himself where his family had been so disgraced. But 
yet Lottie brightened up a little after that day, I can scarcely tell why. 

Borne time after she went on a visit to London, in the season : and 
it was very hard work for her, I know, to get some dresses to go in ; for 
she never would have any of Lucy's presents. She was six weeks away, 
and she came back looking a different creature. The veiy first morning 
after her return she came over to me, glowing with something to tell. 
“ Who do you think I met ? " she said, with a soft flush trembling over 
her face. Her look brought one name irresistibly to my mind. But I 
would not reopen that old business ; I shook my head; and said I did 
not know. 

“ Why, Gerald Gresham ! ” she cried. “ It is true, Mrs. Mulgmve ; he 
is painting pictures now — painting, you understand, not for his pleasure, 
hut like a trade. And he told me about Ada and poor Harry. They 
have gone to America. It has changed him very much, even his looks ; 
and instead of being rich, he is poor." 

“ Ah," I said,' “ * one of his brothers.' You always said it was Gerald," 
but I was not prepared for what was to come next. 

44 Did not I ? " cried Lottie, triumphant ; “I knew it was him." And 
then die paused a little, and sat silent, in a happy brooding over some* 
thing that was to come. “And I think she was right," said Lottie, 
softly. 44 He had not been thinking of Lucy; it was not Lasy for whom 
he eared." 

I took her hands into my own, perceiving what fih* meant; and thin 
all at once Lottie M a crying, but net for sorrow. 

44 That was hew I always deceived myftrif," dm sold. •Hi WAS fid 
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base of ipe at first ; I wanted to marry him because he was rich. And 
then I 'thought .it was Lucy he liked ; she was so young and so pretty.” 
Then she made a long pause, and put my hands upon her hot cheeks, and 
covered herself with them. “ Your hands are so cool/' she said, “ and 
so soft and kind* I am going to many him now, Mrs. Mulgrave, and 
he is poor." 

This is a kind of postscript to the story, but still it is so connected 
with it that it is impossible to tell the one without the other. We were 
much agitated about this marriage on the Green. If Gerald Gresham had 
been rich, it would have been a different matter. But a stockbroker's 
son, with disgrace in the family, and poor 1 I don’t know any one who was 
not sorry for Mrs. Stoke under this unexpected blow. But I was not sorry 
for Lottie. Gerald, naturally, is not fond of coming to the Green, but I 
Bee them sometimes in London, and I think they suit each other. He 
tells me of poor Ada every time I see him. And I believe old Mr. Gresham 
is very indignant at Harry’s want of spirit in not beginning again, and at 
Ada for giving up her settlement, and at Gerald for expending his money 
to help them — “A pack of fools,” says the old man. But of course, they 
will all, even the shipwrecked family in America, get something from 
him when he dios. As for the mother, I met her once at Lottie's door, 
getting into her fine carriage with the bays, and she was very affable to 
me. In her opinion it was all Ada’s fault. “ What can a man do with 
an extravagant wife who spends all his money before it is made ? ” she 
said as she got into her carriage ; and I found it a little hard to keep 
my temper. But the Greshams and their story, and all the brief splen- 
dours of Dinglewood are almost forgotten by this time by everybody on 
the Green. 
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Oke of our humourists has said that a quotation is never so apt as when 
it is misapplied ; so I trust to prove the perfect aptitude of the quotation 
from common prejudice which heads these remarks, by showing its utter 
misapplication. 

If what is common and false be vulgar, then certainly the disbelief in 
the musical capacities of the English is a vulgar prejudice ; and it is none 
the less so because it is the most cordially entertained by a class of the 
population which as much supposes itself, as it is generally believed to be, 
superior to vulgarity. With such high examplo for the direct perversion ^ 
of truth against ourselves, it is as little to be wondered at as it » much 
to be deplored, that musicians themselves too often pander to the prevalent 
folly by assuming foreign names or affecting foreign titles. It is their 
fashion, indeed, to give a foreign termination to words used in connection 
with music itself ; thus the list of pieces to be performed in a concert 
is styled by them a programme ; whereas good writers of our language, 
who apply the term to other than musical uses, 6pell it as they spell all 
words derived from the same Greek root. If a musician inverted the 
letters of his name so as to make another word, would he call such 
redistribution an anagramme ) If he illustrated any theoretical point by a 
pictorial figure, would he name this a diagram me ? Were a witty couplet 
written about music, would it be styled an epigramme / Would ‘the cypher 
formed of a musician's initials be called a monogramme / If a despatch 
announced a singer's sudden indisposition, should it be named a tele- 
gramme f I am told, however, that we have taken the idea of concert 
bills, and, consequently, the word which defines them, from the French ; 
and that is why we spell it in the French way. Well, we took India, or 
a large part of it, from the French, but do not call it l’lnde. 

The truth is, however, that the prejudice against which English 
musicianship has to contend springs from domestic mistrust, more than 
from foreign depreciation, of our native capacity to love and practise 
the art. It dates, at earliest, within these last hundred and fifty years, 
to 'prove which I will adduce 'some pertinent facts from all periods of 
English histoiy. ^ 

The 'genus Englishman is a compound of Briton, Saxon, and Dane. 
It would be easy to exemplify, with anecdotes amusing as authentic, the 
very strong musical bent and musical ability of each of these three com- 
ponents of our nation, and thus to prove that the art love of the English 
people was inherent in ns from the races of which we are amalgapiated. I 
will forbear the sanation of many of these stories, but must recount one 
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to show that our forefathers, prior to the Conquest, had musical proficiency 
far above' the compositian and performance of a melody to Bach an accom- 
paniment ad would suffice to keep the voice in tone, which was the utmost 
attainment in musical art of the classic Greeks and Romans, and of all the 
South European nations until long beyond the period now under considera- 
tion. In the middle of the eleventh century, Here ward, the son of Godiva, 
whose noble devotion rescued the people of Coventry from their lord's 
oppression, — Hereward, the last of the English who forcibly resisted the 
tyranny of our Norman invaders, — presented himself with his two nephews 
at the bridal feast of the daughter of a Cornish king, where they were 
received in the capacity of minstrels, which character they supported by 
singing sometimes singly, and sometimes in harmony of three parts, which 
latter, the chronicle especially states, was according to the custom of the 
race that then peopled our eastern counties. Here is distinct evidence, 
which might easily be developed into far greater amplitude, that harmony, 
the art of musical combination, which is the basis of all musical construction, 
was known and practised and enjoyed here, some hundreds of years before 
the greatly vaunted Roman school appropriated the art of descant, or 
counterpoint, which art the Church indeed derived from the unschooled 
practice of our Northern laity. In the latter part of the twelfth century, 
this practice of polyphony was certainly current as much among the people 
of Wales as among those of the north-east of our island ; and there is good 
ground to assume that harmony must have been commonly familiar in 
England when those stalwart Danes, the Vikings of the sea end lords of 
the Bhell, masters alike of sword and song, first set foot upon our shores. 
Further, what seems to have been the intuitive art use of the untaught 
people in the misty age of tradition prior to the last eight hundred years, 
haB, in spite of the neglect of popular education, preserved itself to the 
present day, when, in Essex and in Wales, — the extremes of east and 
west, — the countryfolk rejoice themselves at harvest-tide and other seasons 
of festive meeting, with songB in three-part harmony, which, if it may not 
pass the ordeal of a contrapuntist's scrutiny, clearly indicates the aptitude 
of the singers and the inclination of the listeners. 

Iuthe Norman policy of denationalising the people, the attempt is 
conspicuously characteristic of Abbot Thurstan to impose, by force of 
arms, the form of chant devised by Guillaume of FAcamp, upon the use of 
the English clergy. It was impossible, however, to deracinate the love 
of music, which was firmly rooted in the native heart, and had spread its 
winged seeds from generation to generation of the native people. 

Accordingly, when Thomas A Beckett in 1159, as High Chancellor of 
England, went to negotiate the marriage of Henry the Second's son with 
the daughter of Louis V1L, and desired, for the success of his mission, to 
. display to the titmost the importance in wealth and civilization of his own 
country, he entered Paris in a procession that was headed by two hundred 
and fifty boys, who were arranged in groups that each sang pieces in 
harmony of thtee puts, which, the record expressly notes, was after t he 
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English manner, and, till then, unheard in France. Yet again, in 1610, 
the lapse of ages had not changed the usage at home, nor advanced 
foreign musicianship to the capability of coping with ours ; for then Thomas 
Cromwell, once Wolsey’s secretary, and subsequently Earl of Essex, went 
to Home to procure from Julius II. a renewal of Borne ecclesiastical 
privileges for the town of Boston, and sought to propitiate the pope with 
the singing of Three-men's Songs, with the novelty and beauty of which 
Julius was so well pleased that he received the Englishman with favour, 
and readily granted his' suit. 

It has been pretended that all historical allusions to the musical pro- 
clivities of our countrymen refor at best to their relish for simple tunes 
and their preference of the vulgarest. Whoever has put forth this pro- 
position, which has no foundation but in the fancy of him that has 
advanced it, must have taken his own incapacity as the standard of the 
nation, and described the people as he knew himself. I have Bhown 
that by intuition and by cultivation the English were for long in advance 
of Continental nations in the province of harmony. It is now to node 
how also this country was before the rest of the world in contrapuntal 
elaborations. It would be prolix here to cite the many concurrent state- 
ments of writers of successive periods as to the high advancement of 
musical art in England, and as to the eminence of English artists in the 
early stages of its progress — statements that have been overlooked or 
misquoted by some musioal historians, and are therefore unknown to 
readers whose researches in art history are limited to Burney and 
Hawkins. I may opportunely adduce, however, the Six-men's Songs, — 
“ Sumer is icumen in,” — as a testimony of the state of music here at a 
period when there is no sign of itfe equal advancement in any other land. 
The date of the MS. of this remarkable specimen of scholarship, and, I 
will aver, of such melodious fluency as critics call inspiration, was long 
disputed ; but I believe that the best judges now agree in assigning it, 
from internal and collateral evidence, to 1250. Now to speak technically 
-—and I must be technical to be true — this piece is a canon for four in 
one in the unison, with a foot or burden also of canonic construction for 
yet two more voices ; and as such, while some grammatical irregularities 
cannot be denied in it, it presents an amount of twofold complication that 
is wonderful for its age, and remarkable for any age. 

Although we commonly give to the Church the credit of all the 
scholarship of the Middle Ages, she ever took Time by the fetlock in his 
' musical course, lagging always at the heels of the laity in every step of the 
art's career. One evidence of this, among countless others, is. that ih the 
earliest MS. of the composition I have been describings the words of a 
Latin hymn are adapted to the notes ; the tokens Of whisk adaptation arc 
that the Latin text is written under the English, and that* having no 
wards for the burden, it is insufficient for the music. Ecclesiastical appro* 
priatian of tins piece is of a parity with the practice of Thomas, Archbishop 
of York, in the eleventh century, who adapted devotional Ams to evmf 
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secular tune that became popular ; and with the practice of Richard, Bishop 
of Oflfloiy; in the- fourteenth century, of whose exercises in Latinity to 
this effect several specimens are extant. 

The Tournament of Tottenham , a metrical romance of the reign of 
Edward II., shows in the following allusion — • - 

In all the corners of the house 
Was melody delicious 
Of Six-men’s Songs — 

that “ Sumer is icumen in,” or other pieces of similarly complicated struo* 
tore, had general acceptance in the first years of the fourteenth century. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that in those remote times, any more 
than at present, six singers were always at hand for the performance of a 
piece of such extensive requirements. Were other proof failing, the likeli- 
hood of the case would furnish ample evidence of this canon having been 
sung, as very frequently were the catches of more recent days, by a single 
voice, either with or without instrumental accompaniment ; and thus it is to 
be classed among our national melodies. This brings us to the consideration 
of the national melodies of our British Isles, and particularly of England, 
because, while we have acknowledged the existence and the beauty of the 
tunes of our sister nations, it has been our grievous fashion to ignore those 
which are peculiarly our own. It is not here minutely to define the term 
“ national melody,” whose general signification is, I believe, generally 
understood, if doctors sometimes differ as to its special application. Enough 
to premise that I refer by it to tunes which are sung by the people for the 
tunes’ sake, who find in them an utterance of their own humours, tempers* 
and emotions, and who love them for their truthfulness to this expression, 
regardless of their authorships, or even of their ever having been written 
down, and learning them commonly from person to person, from mouth 
to ear. My queBt has been constantly in vain for Such melodies belonging 
to southern nations, and even in Germany, except the Choral tunes of the 
Lutheran Church, I can meet with but few that seem not, like the melodies 
of Italy and Spain, to be extempore variations upon some fixed routine of 
harmony, which are as quickly forgotten as they are easily remembered, 
and which bear no intrinsic or recorded proof of more than two gene- 
rations' endurance. The wondrously beautifhl melodies of Ireland, those 
few airs that are genuinely Scotch, and some admirable Welsh tunes, tell 
all their own tale of loveliness to the world, and exact its universal recog- 
nition. It is our English fortune, and it should be our English pride, to 
possess a greater number of national tunes, of a greater diversify of 
character and expression, than any nation upon earth ; and this, I maintain, 
more than all the evidences which have too long been sealed of musical 
scholarship in this country, mare than the long fist of once respected 
native-bom musicians, proves that the English people have music truly at 
heart, and only need quittance from the prejudice which has depressed 
them* during the kit oentufy and A half to enable them to resume their 
pristine national musical character. 
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The Fayrfax MS. shows the advanced state of part-writing here at the 
time of the Tudor accession ; and, by necessary inference, indicates the 
state of taste to which such writing could be offered. It comprises vocal 
pieces by several composers, mostly of a pastoral character, which are 
remarkable for general fitness to the nature of the words, for melodious 
grace and even modernness of phraseology, for clearness and freedom of 
rhythm, and for quite as few aberrations from the strict path of musical 
syntax as any contemporaneous productions that have come within my 
reach. 

The pieces of concerted vocal music designated “ King Henry's Mirth," 
and the record of Sir Peter Carew’s great favour with “ bluff King Hal" on 
account of his effective participation with the monarch himself in their 
performance, prove to us what kind of pastime diverted the court of 
England at the beginning of the sixteenth century, before the King's 
conjugal perplexities turned his thoughts from healthful exercise and social 
recreation to matters in Church and State for which some may think he 
was less naturally qualified. These pieces are defined as Threemen'tor 
Freemen ’* Songs, which definition apparently refers them, in shapo if not 
in substance, to the days of the bold Hereward and his two nephews, — I 
mean that if these actual pieces were not sung by the merry men of the 
Fens before the coming of William the Conqueror, they are in the form 
and of the character of the songs of that era — a supposition resulting from 
a comparison of the music with the remarks of our earliest poets and 
writers on the people's customs. The word Free-men has, of a truth, 
puzzled many an inquirer into its signification : some have supposed it a 
corruption of the compound Three-men ; some, to denote the free or jovial 
character of the men who took pleasure in such music ; and one venture- 
some eighteenth-century editor printed a few specimens with the name of 
Freemen as that of their composer. So far as they speak for themselves, 
it can only be adduced that they ore all for three male voices, and all of 
a hilarious character. 

That Henry VlH. studied music was essential to his youthful prepa- 
ration for the archbishopric of Canterbury. It was then essential for the 
Primate, as for all Church ministers under him, thoroughly to understand 
music ; whereas it now suffices that the Archbishop of Canterbury confers 
musical degrees. That Henry prosecuted this study after his brother’s 
death had changed his destiny and removed the necessity for his musical 
scholarship, and that he attained to high productive and executive drill, 
shows the bent of his inclination, and throws a strong light upon the taste 
for art in his time. A reflector of this light, which certainly augments its 
distinctness, is the foot that the earliest publication of secular music in 
this country, bearing date 1580, is a collection of concerted pieces by 
various composers, printed in separate vocal parts. The printing in 
separate parts is a silent but resistless testimony to those -parts having 
been required for performance ; and the indispensability of the accom- 
plishment of sight-singing to a gentleman is signifipaktiy shown hi 
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Skelton’s, humourous poem of Bowge at Court, wherein the hero thus 
implores for instruction : — 

Wolde to God it wolde please you some day 
A balade boke before me for to laye f 
And lerne me for to synge, re, mi, ft, sol, 

And when I fayle, bobbe me on the noil. 

The continuance of the practice in courtly society of choral wa ging ft 
attested by the multiplication of works to feed the general desire* Few 
are now familiar with the compositions in this class of Elizabeth's early 
days ; but one such example as the choral song, “ In going to my naked 
bed,” of Biohard Edwards, certifies the poetical feeling and technical 
proficiency of the artists, and the appreciative and executive power of the 
amateurs, to have been of a very high order at this epoch. 

Detractors of our native musicianship, who have been unable to 
dispute the sterling merit of our madrigal composers, have sought to 
trace this to the example of Italian works imported into England. Dates 
are dull witnesses, but they cannot be suborned, and their evidence 
outweighs any amount of speculative argument. A merchant named 
Young brought over some choice specimens of Italian art, which, with 
translated words, he published under the collective title of Musica Trans- 
alpha , in 1578 ; tho piece I have named (because of frequent occurrence 
at modem concerts), and very many of the same structure by Byrd and 
other masters, were written here before tho date of Young’s importation* 
Unquestionably music progressed among the English, as it did among the 
Flemish and Italian composers, and the works produced in the seventeenth 
century were consequently far in advance of those written before the middle 
of the sixteenth : the natural course of art development ft then the cause of 
the remarkable eminence of Morley, Dowland, Weelkes, Wilbye, Gibbons, 
and their compatriots, among the European musicians of Hie age; the 
highest efiortB of their fellow- artists beyond seas may have stimulated these 
meh's endeavour, but were not the pattern by which they wrought. On the 
other hand, how much may foreigners have learned from our countrymen 
when John Cooper and Peter Phillips, under the Italianised names of 
Giovanni Coperario and Pietro Filippi, were among the best-esteemed 
members of the Roman school ; when the famous Dr. John Bull closed his 
lift in Amster dam ; when the compositions of John Dowland were printed 
in eight Continental cities during the life of the author, and when the 
services of this worthy were besought by Christian IV. of Denmark of our 
Janies I., who was, according to Fuller, M unwillingly willing " that" the 
distinguished composer and Lutenist should enrich with his presence a 
foreign court 

In Thomas Morley's Phdn and , Easy Introduction to Practical Music, 
1697, we find evidence of the same necessity for mu sici an sh i p in gentle 
society that ft f proved, by the quaint passage I have given from Skelton, to 
have prevailed three reigns earlier. The book is framed in dialogue 
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between a country gentleman and his court friend, to whom he relates hie 
disgrace in being unable to sing a part when the music hooks were handed 
round to the company in which he was recently present, and who under- 
takes therefore to induct him into the mysteries of the art, and relieve 
him thus from future embarrassment— the sequel being the course of 
instruction. 

To sing from book was, in the olden time, necessary among the educated 
class, who had accordingly their madrigals, ballets, and part-songs ; but 
though an essential of good breeding, its practice was not the peculiar privi- 
lege of the wealthy. Let the people’s habit attest thiB, of singing not only 
our beautiful national tunes, but compositions of involved construction. 
Such is the Roundel or Round, called also Catch when the wordB have a 
comic tendency. Thus, when Bir John Norman, in 1458, first broke 
through the primal custom of a land procession along the strand of the 
river and through the village of Charing to take his oaths at Westminster 
as Lord Mayor of London, the Thames watermen had their roundel £0 
celebrate his honouring their element with his civic pageant. <( Row 
the boat, Norman,” was sung on stream and on shore by any three 
men of the water, or of the land, who met in good-fellowship from that 
time forward. This piece is the type of a countless species, and we 
have best reason for believing that the singing of rounds and catches 
was, for ages, the recreation of rustic labourers, town artisans, and 
servants of all denominations. 

While such was the musicalily of gentle and simple, the institutions for 
the care and culture of the art in England, and the public and private 
appointments with the duties these entailed for its practitioners, are quite 
as worthy of note, and quite as evidential of the high esteem accorded to 
music and musicians. 

In chivalric times, the order of minstrels had its Rex Minstrallorum , as 
that of heralds its Rex Heraldorum, and the one functionary c ommanded 
neither higher respect nor higher reward than the other — the Herald King- 
at-Arms than the Sing of the Minstrels. The Heralds’ College perpetuates 
to the present day the offices of its order, and implies their value to y»e n 
and morals ; the minstrels’ 'fraternity has passed out of being. Let fond 
f im agination trust that the preservation of the former make s up in the 
welfare of society for the latter’s extinction. 

B a g la nfl js the only country that recognizes the culture of music in itf 
universities of learning. Alfred instituted a musical professorship in bjf 
fctMatign of the University of Oxford in 666, the first representative of 
whiph was John of Bt. David’s, and the latest is Sir A. G. Ousely, 
wKb not fills the time-honoured chair. The earliest graduate in 
faculty whose title has been traced is Henry Habington, created Bachelor 
of Music at Cambridge, in 1468 ^ and any one knows how frequently 
musical degrees have been conferred by our universities e W bis 
The Doctorate, be it remembered, received by Spohr, byj^idelssobPf 
nd by Bohumenn, from German universities, is a degree in philosophy 
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oomplimontaiily bestowed upon men eminent in either of the arts, mono, 
poetry, or 'painting. 

Every city had, of old, its band of musicians. We modems have still 
our Waits, whose assumed denomination is their excuse for disturbing our 
sleep on winter nights and appealing for Christmas-boxes on 8t. Stephen's 
morning. Their braying upon comets and ophioleides of Italian opera 
airs and Christy Minstrel melodies is the melancholy remnant of the 
ancient city custom for the waites, or watch, to pass on their rounds 
with harmonious piping, or with the sweet sound of song breathing a 
benison on the sleepers. Not only in the royal court, but in the house 
of every nobleman and gentleman, there was, down to the Stuart times, 
an appointed band of musicians, whose functions were to compose and 
to perform for the diversion of their lord and his guests. The small 
potentates of Germany have adopted this practice, each of whom maintains 
his Kapellmeister with an ample artist band ; and it is not the only practice 
of our forefathers for the honour and promotion of music which has been 
adopted in the Fatherland from the precedent of the Mother country, 
FinancialiBts represent that the pecuniary means of our present nobility 
surpass those of their ancestors, and exceed those of the small German 
potentates ; thus it seems that, in respect to the support of musical art, 
the more means tho less meaning. 

Thus far I have spoken of music in England when chroniclers and 
poets-described the land as “ fair,” and accounted the people as “ merry.” 
We come now to the days when England was first called “ Old," and when, 
with her acknowledgment of age, she put on sad-colour. It was an 
eventful year, 1641, when this term, Old England, appears first to have 
been used in print, one -and- twenty years after our American colony of 
North Virginia received tho name of New England, and the epithet referred 
not then to the positive age of the island parent so much as to the com- 
parative youth of her Transatlantic offspring. It was in 1641 that 
Strafford was beheaded, and that bishops were deprived of their place in 
Parliament, when the King's interest and the people’s were divided, and 
when the Civil War was ripe for bursting.. The gallant, stirring, jovial 
song with Martin Parker’s racy words, “ When the King exjoys his own 
again,” Is cited by after writers as “ a tune of '41 ; ” and this song did 
signal service in keeping alive the spirit of the Cavaliers so long as they 
had any king to fight for, and it aided not a little towards the banging 
back of his eon ; nay, when James m. twice strove to dispossess the 
Hanoverians of the English throne? this notable ditty was &*% watchword 
among his partisans, and it is thus a more veritable Jacobite relic than all 
the Scottish “Charlie” songs that have been fabricated since the final 
expulsion of the Stuarts. The old troublous times ere well pictured 
in Scott’s Woodstock, where he makes the rattling, reokless Wildrake— 
M A true tazxtijjriier "-—constantly attune his loyalty to the strains of this 
p spi a r a bl e melody. __ _ 

It has hm falsely gjlsged that the decadence of made in this coturtty 
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is due to the Puritan influence. It is under the Commonwealth, however, 
that several facts have date which bear strongly upon the development at 
least of the secular branch of the art. 

In 1651, Playford published the first edition of the Dancing Master, 
which is the earliest printed collection of our dance tunes, with descrip- 
tions of the figures : a work of infinite importance, since we owe to it the 
preservation of many of the most beautiful airs of our songs in those of 
the dances that are named after them. Hence, it is dear that there was 
dancing to very pretty tunes in the days of the Roundheads. 

In 1652, the same publisher issued his Select Ayres and Dialogues, 
which collection of vocal music, by various composers, comprises the first 
two pieces to which the definition “ Glee ” was ever applied. I pause upon 
this, because the glee is claimed as a class of composition peculiar to 
England, and because the claim is even admitted by those most forward 
to deny our musical pretensions. The embryo of the glee is discernible 
in the Three-men's Songs already often alluded to, and in the pieces eoty 
tained in the Fayrfax MS. The signification of its title is, however, 
expressly shown in the two examples to which this is first applied, they 
both being of a convivial, mirthful, literally gleesome character, in theme 
and treatment. Of one of these, 11 Bring in the cold chine," since it 
heads a class that is allowed to be specially English, it may be interesting 
to note that its composer was Jack Wilson, the original personator of 
Amiens in As You Like It, and probably the author of the original 
music of his songs, the boon companion of Ben Jonson at his Apollo 
(Bob, and afterwards doctor and professor of music in the University 
of Oxford. 

In 1666, at Rutland House, in Aldersgate Street, Sir William Davenant 
gave the first public performance of an English opera. This was five 
years prior to the patent of the Academic Boyale de Musique, which 
licensed the first performance of French operas ; and twenty-two yean 
before the production of Thiel's Adam und Eva , which was the first opera 
publicly performed in Germany. Jhe work is called The Siege of Bhodes, 
and the book of the words is extafrt, but not so the music, which was the 
composition of several masters. It is equally remarkablar since quite as 
^ important, that the character of lanthe in this open' was sustained by 
Mrs. Henry Colman, who was the first female that ever performed in public 
In thiSjjpounfoy. We owe, then, to Puritan times the perpetuation of our 
eldest national melodies, and the origination of our glee, our opera, and 
olW'flsftiaruble privilege of hearing female singers. 

Th^Protector himself proved most strongly his own mujdcal tendencies* 
Be Engaged John Hingston, a musician of good esteem, to teach his 
daughters, and assigned him a pension of 1001. a year, which, at the 
different value of money, was then worth three times its .present amount. 
He frequented musical parties at ffingrion's house, at* op* or more df 
which ffir Roger l’Estrange assisted upon the bass viol, w^, in cones- 
quince of his participation in these perfananoecjtWM “Old 
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Noll's Fiddler ” by his Royalist friends. Sir Roger, be it observed, who 
subsequently established, if not originated, public journalism in England, 
was greatly prejudiced after the Restoration by this cognomen and the 
associations that induced it. To return to Cromwell : he was, on one 
occasion, so much pleased with the singing of a certain' James Quin, that, 
for the sake of this, he restored him to an Oxford scholarship of which the 
Commissioners had deprived him on account of his adherence to the 
Royal cause. Even Heath, who* was engaged after the Restoration to 
write a calumniating biography of Cromwell— even Heath, whose corrup- 
tions are so gross that Carlyle always prefixes the epithet “ Carrion ” to 
his name — even Carrion Heath compares the subject of his vilification with 
*< wicked Saul,” who, when the evil spirit was upon him, sought to exorcise 
this with the charm of harmonious sounds ; and states that “ he respected* 
or at least pretended to love, all ingenious or eximious persons in any art, 
whom he procured to be sent or brought to him.” 

We now come to the period of the Restoration. Whether the exile of 
Charles II. be the worst subject for regret, or his return, it was at least a 
natural consequence of his years of residence in a foreign country that 
he should be imbued with foreign tastes as with foreign morals. Of the 
latter it boots not here to Bpeak ; of the former it may be said that his 
institution, registered in nursery rhyme, of “ four-and-twenty fiddlers,” of 
whom John Banister was the leader, if an imitation of the “Grands 
Violons” of Louis XTV., or of the “petite violons ” organized to give 
scope to the talent of Lully, it was an imitation in form only, the 
Kubstance of a royal orchestra having been an appanage of the court of 
England since the days of Elizabeth, if not from time immemorial. 
Further, though some foreign musicians were attracted hither by the 
King's welcome, they made no stand against the brilliant constellation 
of native artists who Btill give lustre to the age in which their genius 
swayed the tide of fashion. French biographers state that Cambert come 
to London after his reverses at home, reproduced one of his operas, and 
died here ; but no notice of his presence has been found in English annals . 
Unquestionably Grabut was in England, add composed the allegorical opera 
of Albion and Albanvus to Diyden’s verses. We know oIbo that Draghi 
and Pignahi spent some years in England. But what of this knowledge ? 
What of the* certainty 1 that a score of Buch Frenchmen and Italians were 
among us, who failed to touch the hehrttef the people whom they addressed, 
or to stamp their impress upsfa the development of their art ? Ccfaapare* 
these names with that of Henry Lawes, whose brother Williasvahb a 
composer, had fallen at the Siege of Chester, when Chtoles I. wore 
mourning in respect for his memfiry and in honour of his talent ; Henry 
Lawes, whose exquisite powers of musical &jpression and declamation are 
eulogized by Milton and Waller, and whose esteem Wat so high that the; 
approved poets of the time find the young nobles who courted poetical * 
glory were emulous of his Betting metric to their verses. Compare these 
names with that of Mathew Locke, who, though the music be lost which* 
voL.«vra. — no. 105. 17. 
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he composed for Macbeth, and though the musio in Macbeth be not his 
which is commonly accredited to him, wrote the opera of Psyche prior to 
Lully's of the same name, wrote other works for the stage, wrote for the 
Romanist Chmph as organist to the Qneen, wrote vocal and instrumental 
music for the Chamber, and wrote glees for the people. Compare these 
names with that of Pelham Humphreys, whom Pepys describes as “ keeping 
time to the music,” (or, in modem phrase, conducting) at Whitehall in the 
year when, at the age of nineteen, he wrote the music for Dryden’s spoliation 
of the Tempest , and therein proved that the lyrical art of the age was 
superior to the poetical. Compare these names with that of Henry Purcell, 
who was the greatest musician of his own age, and who, in his wonderful 
insight into the latest modem resources of harmony, and his delicate 
application of the powers of melodic expression, as for exceeded the past 
as he anticipated the future of his art. Not to look further, such com- 
parison will folly account for the non-influence of Charles’s foreign procli- 
vities upon the national lyrical muse. 

A brief allusion must suffice to the institution of public concerts, whicjji 
were first given during this reign. Banister, before mentioned, was the 
originator of musical performances to which an audience paid for admis- 
sion. These were held at a large room near the gate of the Temple in 
Whitefriars, where a curtain screened the diffident singers and players 
from the public, who paid to hear, but not to see them. At these 
concerts ale and tobacco were permitted to the audience, and they 
thus stand as precedents for the Music Hall entertainments .that 
have an egregious effect on the taste of our present day. Prior to 
Banister’s concerts, there were music-dubs held in several places — “ a 
lane at the back of Paul’s,” the “ Mitre Tavern,” near the west front of 
the cathedral, and elsewhere. These were of a social nature, the members 
being all executants, and resembled, so far as possible, with the discrepancy 
of time and place, the Liedertafel at present in vogue in Germany ; so 
that here we find another appropriation of English practice in the musical 
habits of our cousins- German. It is noteworthy that the members of 
these dubs were principally of what axe now called the working-classes, 
since this proves that technical musicianship was still common among the 
people ; and it is further noteworthy that persons of daintier habits and 
ampler means were co-members with them, since this proves that with 
men of musical tastes, fellowship in its gratification superseded tailors' 
distinctions. Lastly, let me observe that the first public room devoted 
specially to musical performances, without the alloy of physical refection, 
was opened in 1680, stood at the comer of Villiers and Duke Streets, 
York Buildings, Strand, where the “ Griffin,” puMic-honse now occupies 
its site, and was the resort of music lovers of all classes* Let me prove 
from tins, that shine King Charles's time, when the custom began to 
decline among our nobility of maintaining each a musical establishment 
fas his private gratifications, musical performances In concert-rooms have 
bean aeccsrihle to the pu bl ic* 
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The satirical frith of England — and I nse the word “ frith ” in its 
deepest and fullest sense — whioh the asperity of the Protectorate could. 4 
not crash, and the frivolity of the Restoration could not dissipate, received 
its first shook in Queen Anne’s reign, and lapsed, through indifference and 
scepticism, into downright infidelity, under the administration Of that good 
lady’s Hanoverian successors. It was during her sovereignty that the 
first experiment of Italian opera was made in this country ; and it is to its 
subsequent establishment as one of the institutions of the metropolis, and 
the gross affectation which this bred and nourished, that the degradation 
of art in England is wholly to be ascribed. At an earlier time, some 
sprigs of nobility returned from foreign travel, and some satellites of 
the Merry Monarch, pretended to a pleasure from performances in the 
Italian tongue which those in otir own beautiful language failed to yield 
them ; and they were justly satirized by Henry Lawes, who composed a 
song which obtained a wide acceptance, and which he afterwards showed 
to have been set to an index of the first lines of a collection of Italian 
poems, none of which bore any reference to the others. Not less absurd 
tVia.Ti this production, waB the form of the first dramatic representations in 
which Italian singers appeared in London. The characters in these were 
divided between the exotic and our native executants, and the represen- 
tatives of the two nationalities sang respectively in their own language, so 
that a question and its answer were in different tongues, and a lover and 
his mistress exchanged their vows in words that were unintelligible to 
each other. Music, like the other arts, has its cycles and its seasons ; 
and, as there was a lapse in the pictorial greatness of Italy after the 
painters of the Cinque Cento, and in the literary splendour of England 
after the poets of the Elizabethan era, there was suoh a torpor in the 
musical genins of our country after the musicians who wrought side 
by ride with Purcell. Hence, the hybrid performances just described 
were unopposed — the single champion of our secular music, apart from 
the Church composers of the day, being one Clayton, who was only 
distinguished for his utter want of distinction, and thus was power-* 
less to check their progress. These libels on common sense 
and travesties of dramatic art were presented here in 1707 and the 
two following years; bat in 1710, as the Spectator humourously 
expresses it, the fashionable world was relieved from the trouble of “ under- 
standing half an opera," for the performance was then given entirely in 
Italian. Even with this release from all mental exertion, the said fashion- 
able world yielded but a questionable vitality to the new entertainment, 
which had its vicissitudes of Worse and better fortune, and took not 
permanent toot until its patronage became a potitical, more than an art 
demonstration; And the affectation that usurped the dominion of taste 
passed all bounds of civil decency. 

Was it love ef irt,*tfbr instance, which induced the Prince of Wsfat to 
espouse the cause of sn Opposition opera-house to tfeaf fappoitiri^by 

17—a 
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George II., when the quarrels between the King and his son ran so high as 
to cause the public advertisement in the daily journals that any person 
who attended the Prince's levees would not be received at St. James's ; 
when the members of the King's and Prince's parties frequented respec- 
tively the one theatre or the other ; and when it was a sign of Whiggeiy 
or Toiyism for one to be found at the opera in the Haymarket or at that 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields ? Was it love of art that induced the adherents 
of the royal George or the princely Frederick to evinoe their lordly breeding 
and gentle manners in tearing down the play-bills from the door of the 
theatre patronized by the rival faction ? Was it love of art that induced 
ladies of quality to invite large assemblies from which it would have been 
as much a political offence as a breach of etiquette to be absent, on the 
nights when a new singer or a new composition was to be brought forward 
at the opera-house of the opposition party, in order to withdraw its most 
eminent supporters from among the audience ? Was it love of art that 
justified a young lady’s defence in the Court of Equity of her failure in ^ 
marriage contract— and this, too, on a 14th of February, of all days 
in the year, that her suitor in love and law had openly declared his 
dislike of Farinelli’s singing, and that she could not become the life 
associate of such a monster ? Was it love of art that excited another 
lady in high life at the close of one of the same singer's feats of vocal 
dexterity, to throw herself forward from her box, and casting up her arms 
and eyes towards the ceiling of the theatre, rapturously to ejaculate, “ One 
God ! one Farinelli ! " Love and art had as little concern in such 
extravagances as reason and nature. 

What was the immediate effect of the unfortunate fashion which 
has infected the taste and the truth of a hundred and fifty years ? It 
at first provoked the sarcasm of the choicest wits of the time, and 
so enriched our literature with many a humourous sally, best remembered 
of which is that of Richard Byrom, erroneously attributed to Swift, 
epigrammatically commemorating the feud between the Buononcinists 
and the Handelists, and dosing with the couplet — 

Strange that such difference ahonld be 

*Twixt Tweedlednm and Tweedledee. 

This was, likely enough, an advantage, but one perhaps scarcely sufficient 
for letters, to counterbalance the concomitant evils to a sister art. 

The worst of these evils is that our aristocracy and those who ape its 
manners, led by the example of our foreign rulers and the foreign court 
by whom this was strengthened, took to ignoring everything Anglican 
in connection with music. Our executive and productive abilities were 
unacknowledged by the classes of high birth and wealthy means, and even 
our noble English language was depreciated, stigmatized as unavailable 
for music— the language in. which the thundering annunciation “ He hath 
trisiffsphed g&wfonsly " makes every hearer tremble with joypps awe, while 
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it proclaims that Handel knew how to accentuate it, — the language in 
which the pathetic adjuration “ Beheld, and see if there be any sorrow 
like onto His sorrow! " draws tears from every one who has Christian 
feelings or human sympathies, while it demonstrates that Mr. Sims Beeves 
knows how to enunciate it. How much has been lost in the works that 
might have been written had not the light and warmth of recognition been 
denied to English genius, cannot be conjectured. How much has been 
lost in the pleasure that might have cheered society, had not our private 
singers preferred the Italian to their own tongue until they have become 
as incompetent to pronounce the one as unable to understand the other, 
might be more easily computed. This loss is, however, obvious ; Handel 
frittered away his time and his genius in England from his twenty-fifth 
until his forty-eighth year, in the production of undramatio operas for the 
exhibition of effete singers in Italian, before his Esther and his Acis and 
Galatea were publicly performed. Not one of his many Italian operas 
over will, ever can be given again ; the latest representation of any one 
of them having been that of Giulio Cesar e , by command of George HI., 
in 1787, when it had already become an antiquarian curiosity ; and, had 
Handel continued to feed the fashion with such pieces of purely temporary 
interest, his labours, if not his name, would now be unknown. The series 
of his deathless compositions to English words, sacred and secular, which 
aro the pillars of his eternal fame, dates from the public performance 
of Esther and Acis and Galatea in 1782 ; and all time has therefore lost 
the treasures which must have sprung from his giant powers during the 
twenty-three years of life at which most men’s minds are at the strongest, 
had not the follies and vices of the day prevailed against him and us and 
futurity. 

The foundation of the Madrigal Society, in 1741, proves that the 
anti-nationalism of the time was limited to the foreign court and its sur- 
roundings. John Lnmyns, who originated this yet existing but greatly 
modified institution, was an attorney whom circumstances had reduced to 
gain his bread in the capacity of a lawyer’s clerk. His madrigalian asso- 
ciates were Spitalfields weavers, small tradesmen, and artisans, all of the 
humbler classes. John Hawkins, the musical historian, was a member in 
his younger days, when his condition was little better than that of the 
founder ; but he left the society when he rose in his profession, before he 
was appointed magistrate of Bow Street and dignified with knighthood. 
Mark this ob indicative of the social changes which fourscore years had 
effected : at the music-dubs in the days of Charles II., gentle and simple 
met for the oommon practice end enjoyment of the art they loved, but at 
the Madrigal Soeiety in George IL’s time persons of better means shrank 
from the fellowship of their poorer brethren, and sacrificed music to taste. 
The first meetings of the society were held at the sign of the Twelve 
Bells in Bridfe Lane. These took place once a week, and a quarterly sub- 
scription of three shillings was the fee for membership, which included the 
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cost of ft slipper on each occasion. Frugal fellows these most have been, 
the first of the Madrigal Society, who could sing and Bup together at the 
rate of something under threepence a time ; but they were right musical 
in their frugality, having a strict law that forbade, under a penalty of six- 
pence, supping during singing hours, so as to ensure respect for the 
object of their assembly and the utmost edification from its pursuit. 
The admission test for membership was the requirement to sing at sight 
any piece from the society's library; and this test was administered 
between the first and second acts of the evening's performance, then and 
there, in hearing of all the members. The society had implicit belief in 
the choral music of the olden time, and contemned the foreign trivialities 
of the day as degrading to art and derogatory to England. It was insti- 
tuted, therefore, to preserve the former in substance and in practice. The 
Madrigal Society made many migrations from tavern to tavern, and under- 
went many upheavings in its rate of subscription. It has now degenerated 
into a community of gentlemen presided oyer by on Indian MaharqjalfJ 
who hold eight monthly meetings at the Freemasons' Tavern during the 
year, at which dining is the first essential, and music follows with the 
dessert, in abnegation of the primitive law against simultaneous supping 
and singing, and who pay, besides the charge for dinner, an annual sub- 
scription of more pounds than the shillings of the original quarterage, 
when the gatherings were six and a half times more frequent ; but it is 
still a monument of the musical love and skill of the people proper in the 
very year 1741, when Handel wrote Messiah for Dublin because London 
did not countenance him, and he waB thus compelled to seek in Ireland 
for opportunities which he could not obtain here. 

Of a totally different constitution from that of the Madrigal Society 
are the Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch Club, the Glee Club, and the 
Concentores Sodales, founded respectively in 1762, in 1767, and in 1708 : 
the first by some of the gentry who had a fancy to spice their cakes and 
ale with the savour of song ; the second by Drs. Arnold and Callcott, for 
the purpose of drawing the attention, and thus the patronage, of the 
wealthy to their art ; and the third by William Horsley, under the god- 
fathership of the scholarly Samuel Webbe, with the more professional, 
if not more practical, object of promoting vocal composition. 

The glee was now developed into a special class of writing, as distin- 
guished from the madrigal, the ballet, and the part-song, but it lost 
its etymological gleesome character and became more frequently heroic, 
pastoral, amatory, or even pathetic, than convivial; nay, the anomalous 
epithet “ serious glee ” is not of rare application^ as ^ho should say 
lugnhrions mirth or doleful jollity, and so at best make but a sad joke or 
a sorry jest. 

Upon the whole, although the glee be ad m i t ted as ‘a class of com- 
position essentially English, # is a class in which we have no great 
occasion fcr pride, since, as a class, the excellent pieces whieh ioft 
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the minority of its instances are too exceptional to giro it specific dignity. 
Musical England has been “ under a cloud” — I confess while I bewail 
it — ever since she has been governed by kings and queens and princes 
who have spoken German as their native speech, or been the sons or 
daughters of German fathers or German mothers or both ; and the 
English glee may be at best regarded as a rainbow on the cloud, giving 
promise of the renewed fertility of our native land after the drying up of 
tho deluge. 

The nature of the glee indicates, to some extent, that of the clubs 
established for its professed cultivation. The first object of all these 
clubs was to dine. The next was to listen to, not to participate in, the 
performance of glees, rounds, and catches. The next was to award prizes 
for compositions in these classes, which prizes — os a matter of course— 
have not always boon gained by the most meritorious pieces offered in 
competition. The character of these pieces is, in many cases, Buch as 
to suit the after-dinner temperament of that order of gentlemen who 
considered themselves unworthy of tho title if they went to bed with less 
than two bottles of wine within their waistcoats. It is vain-glorious, 
mock-heroic, bibulous, or sentimental, so as to fit it to the several stages of 
bottledom of those who heard, and the several degrees of inward com- 
placency of those who sang it. The facility of the production of suoh 
pieces is as clearly evidenced as the fecundity of the composer, in the fact 
that on one occasion Dr. Callcott sent into the Catch Club the extraordinary 
number of one hundred several works to compete for its annual prize: 
a fact which so incommoded the umpires that the Club prohibited any 
candidate from submitting more than twelve pieces on any future occasion. 
Ladies had no admission to the festivities of these institutions, and the 
treble parts, when there were any in the glees, were sung by boys, who, it 
is to be hoped, derived better musical than they could moral advantages 
from their share in the evening's proceedings. 

All this while, from Queen Anne’s time downwards, when the court and 
fashion had their Italian opera, when the workers of the town had their 
madrigalian sappers, with an occasional country excursion, of which music 
made the chief pleasure, and the festive gentry made the patronage of glee- 
singing a pretext for their convivial meetings, our song-writers, however 
disesteemed, were adding to the nation’s wealth by the multiplication of 
their simple melodies, successively characteristic of the dayB in which they 
were written ; and they thus kept alive in the heart of the people the 
enfeebled but never yet extinguished love of music. Each and every of 
these composers has contributed his store to the joyousness of English- 
men, and thus to their welfare. 

Had I space to comment upon each, I might name many musicians, 
productive and executive, whose talent brightened the early years of the 
present century, who would be better regarded here had they been born 
elsewhere, end better known in other countries had not their doings, like 
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their birthplace, been Bhnt out from the European continent by the seas 
that surround us. More than any of these is honoured that of Sir H. H. 
Bishop, who made himself master of the circumstances of the moment, 
met the time’s requirements when no one else had the skill or the will to 
do so, and in a few years of rapid productivity, such as has rarely been 
matched, planted a reputation that will long be kept green by the multitude 
of favourite pieces which still nourish its root. 

Bishop domiciled the glee upon the stage, restored to it its instrumental 
accompaniment and its dialogical, if not its dramatic, character, and gave to 
it, if not also restored — for my belief is that ladies shared the performance 
of the first Commonwealth specimens — the advantage of female voices* 
The voice of woman is to music what her smile is to society : it gives 
verve and dearness to the most salient points of the harmony, and 
brightens the melodious surface. The usage of the theatre induced the 
first employment of women singers in Bishop’s concerted music ; the music 
being appropriated to them was available for private performance, ancf 
society, reversing the proverb, showed that where there is a way there is a 
will, in adopting the music directly it came within reach. It is too true 
that Bishop retarded the re-awakening among us of the musicality which 
the manners of the country under the four Georges had lulled. He 
retarded .this by flattering the ignorance to which the public was degraded, 
in mangling the masterpieces of foreign schools to reduce them to the 
level of untaught comprehension, instead of teaching the people through 
the gentle lesson of their winning beauty ; and he further retarded it by 
contracting his own genial capabilities within the Chinese shoe of con- 
vention, instead of permitting their natural expansion so that they might 
draw upwards the popular intelligence. The world’s gratitude is due to 
him, however, for having socialised the musical art, for having given the 
opportunity and thus revived the custom, for women and men to conjoin 
together for mutual pleasure in musical performance. It is, I feel, largely 
if not wholly due to the charm and to the practicability of this composer's 
glees, that family meetings for music became common, then extended 
themselves into minglings of several families, and have now grown into 
the greater and smaller choral institutions that aid to elevate the nation 
by disseminating a knowledge and rekindling the ancient love of art 
in every city and town, if not yet in every village and hamlet through- 
out the country. 

It is more than thirty years ago that madrigal singing, with its old 
choral multiplicity of voices, became a feature which always proves to be 
most interesting at public concerts. Then followed the importation and 
instant adoption of German part-songs, which are reproductions, I will not 
say imitations, of the precise form and character of those that were written 
and sung in Nhigland two hundred and fifty years before. The revival of 
madrigals incited our young musicians to contrapuntal study* (The revival 
of part songs stimulated their freer thought to seek expression, and to find 
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It, in modem' phraseology, characterized by the modern harmonic resources 
from which this springs. 

The Philharmonic Society was established in 1818, and it has donemuch 
to arouse the musical sense of its limited number of subscribers. It has 
done yet more for art in eliciting, by express commission, from Beethoven, 
from Mendelssohn, and from several other masters, some of the best of 
their works. The existence of this Society and the result of its operations 
are alone nugatory of the aspersion which it is the aim of these remarks to 
contradict. A shorter-Hved and less respected institution, the Society of 
British Musicians, began, in 1884, its good work of encouragement to native 
artists and guidance to those who knew not how to appreciate them, by 
its defiance of the prejudice which had spread by this time from the upper 
to the lower classes. Musical organisations have multiplied in later years 
with growing benefit to the musicianship of the country, most important, 
though not most successful, among which have been those expressly devoted 
to the lyrical drama in our native language. It must not be overlooked, as 
an important incident in the art history of these later times, that in 1822 
was established, and in the following year was opened, our Boyal Academy 
of Music, which gave a strong impetus to musical Btudy and has proved a 
valuable arena for its pursuit. Thence have emanated musicians that 
adorn every department of the art, and there germs of musical promise are 
in course of cultivation. 

Mr. John Hullah enjoys a deserved esteem for his share, under the 
auspices of the Council of Education, in the popular culture of the last 
eight- and-thirty years ; but it is perhaps a question whether the large 
assumptions of persons, otherwise well educated, who have gleaned a 
minimum of musical knowledge through the means he has rendered easily 
accessible, be not an evil to art far greater than the good that has been 
wrought among the common people by his teaching, and that of his pupil- 
teachers. 

One more institution demands mention because it begins to command 
a very wide respect. This is the Tonic Sol-Fa Association, which, how- 
ever peculiar its 'instructional means, has manifestly the effect of dissemi- 
nating musical knowledge among the masses — an effect mainly due to the 
zealous activity of its leaders. Let me adduce, with thankful pleasure, a 
fact that is more than a year old in evidence of the useful working of these 
friends of art. At a multitudinous assembly of the disciples of this singular 
system, a piece of musk which had been composed for the occasion, and 
had not until then been seen by human eyes Bave those of the writer and 
the printers, was handed forth to the members of the chorus there present, 
and then, before an audience furnished at the same time with oopies to 
test the accuracy of the performance, forty-five hundred singers sang it at 
first sight in a manner to fulfil the highest requirements of the severest 
judges. The pretence is too foolish to have any weight, that hi a town 
where such a feat was possible, there was not a vast amount of fondness 
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and aptitude for music among the public at large, from whom, or from its 
lower ranks chiefly, the members were gathered of this ready-reading choir. 
Boxing these last hundred and fifty years, the royal and the noble of the 
land have despised our language and disregarded the music associated with 
it, and the world at large has followed in their footsteps, until their affected 
mincing gait has shuffled out of use tho firm honest tread of an English- 
man. The people are now beginning to think for themselves in defiance 
of the prejudice which, from within or from without, has overgrown them 
like a fungus ; and at their volunteer musical drillings, as at their volunteer 
rifle drillings, they are gaining power and confidence to stand erect and 
march by the strength of their own conviction. 

Meantime, our Italian Opera has, for a second time, become twofold, 
and so, by force of rivalry and partisanship, more than doubled its per- 
nicious art influence. A considerable minority of the composers whose 
works are there performed are Italians. A minority of the compositions 
were originally set to the Italian language, and those which are translated 
suffer materially from the traduction, in the sound, the accent, and the 
very sense of the misappropriated words, and in the perversion of the 
author’s design in misfitting them to tho uses of the Italian stage. A 
large majority of the vocalists who present these distorted works of art 
are not Italians, and the several German, French, Swedish, American, 
and English singers — who some of them may not understand the language 
they have to utter, and many of thorn cannot pronounce it — would be 
heard to better advantage each in his own native tongue, if not in one that 
was familiar to his audience. 

It would now be a pleasure to speak of the English musicians of the 
matured and of those of the rising generation who are at present working 
in the midst of us. A few words, however, would not' do justice to their 
separate claims upon general sympathy with their various endeavours in 
the cause they have on hand and at heart ; and other reasons besides the 
bounds of space render it impossible to enlarge upon their merits. I 
will only aver that such men are, and refer to public experience of recent 
years for warrant of the country’s right to trust in them. 

My allusions have been all to vocal compositions, and chiefly to vocal 
composers, because such works are generally more accessible than the 
instrumental music of former times ; and such men have more directly 
addressed the nation at large than those who wrote for the gratification of 
persons dolled in some particular department of musical art. I have 
spoken only of secular music, as being specially the music of the people. 
English Church music is distinct alike from the Roman and the Lutheran. 
The excellent merit of that produced during the first two centuries after 
the Reformation, before Hanoverian influence demoralized as much the 
Church as its art-accessories, is only unacknowledged where it is unlmown, 
and only anadmbad where it is misunderstood. j 

Two obstacles impede our recovery of that character which fomaaty 
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was as freely accorded to ns by stranger nations as it waB fondly nourished 
at home : our character for music, whose dark age set in in the very days 
when our character for painting began to dawn — the days of Hogarth, 
Thornhill, and Ramsay. The first of these obstacles is the. belief in the 
fallacy that the English language is not good for singing, and the conse- 
quent affectation of our private, and alas ! some of our public vocalists, to 
prefer singing in Italian, by the injurious practice of which they forfeit the 
ability to moke themselvos interesting or even intelligible when they 
attempt the enunciation of their mother tongue. The other obstacle in the 
way of our musical resuscitation is the inefficient rudimentary instruction 
that too often clogs the after career of artists and amateurs. HI educated 
in first principles, they are frequently incompetent to the simplest tasks of 
their art, though they pretend to feats of which well-schooled practitioners 
are diffident. It is not to be wondered at that taste is on a par with 
teaching, and that persons like bad music who know nothing of musical 
elements. This faulty tuition is not the consequence, but the cause of 
our low musical level, since it is not administered — would that I could 
say othorwiso — only by English instructors. 

These two serious obstacles muBt give way to the force of time, when 
the people will become regenerate, when the love and the talent natural 
to them will find froe scope, when we shall no longer allow, and foreigners 
will no longer acquiesce in, the prejudice that “ the English are not a 
musical people.” 


G. A. MACFABBEN. 
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OK, A SOLILOQUY THAT MAY HAVE BEEN DELIVERED IN INDIA, 
JUNE, 1857. 


** The Mahometans would have spared life to any of their English prisoners who 
should consent to profess Mahometanism, by repeating the usual short formula ; but 
only one half-caste cared to save himself in that way.”— .Extract from a newspaper 
account of one of the Indian massacres. 


MOEITURUS LOQUITUR. 

I. 

Of? in the pleasant summer years, 

Beading the tales of days bygone, 

I have mused on the stoxy of human toars, 
All that man unto man has done — 
Massacre, torture, and black despair — 
Beading it all in my easy-chair. 

XI. 

Passionate prayer for a minute’s life ; 

Tortured, crying for death as rest ; 
Husband pleading for child or wife, 

Pitiless stroke upon tender breast. 

Was it all real as that I lay there 
Lazily stretched on my easy-chair? 


m. 

Could I believe in those hard old times 
Here, in this safe luxurious ago ? 

Were the horrors invented to season rhymes, 

Or truly is man so fierce in his rage? 

What could I suffer, and what could I dare? 

1 who was bred to that easy-chair. 

V* 

IV. 

They were my fathers, the men of yore, 

Little they recked of a cruel death ; 

They would dip their hands in a heretic’s gore, 
They stood and burnt for a rule of faith .j 
What would I bum for, and whom not spare ? 
L who had faith in an easy-chair. 
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v. 

No* do' I see old tales are true, 

Here in the clutch of a savage foe ; 
Now shall I know what my fathers knew; 

Bodily anguish and bitter woe, 

Naked and bound in the hot sun’s glare, 
Far from my civilized easy-chair. 


VI. 

Now have I tasted and understood, 

That old-world feeling of mortal hate ; 

For the Mussulmans round us are keen for blood. 
They will kill us coolly — they do but wait ; 

While I 1 would sell ten lives, at least, 

For one fair stroke at that devilish priest 


vn. 

Just in return for the kick he gave, 

Bidding me call on the prophet's name ; 

Even a dog by this may save 

Skin from the knife, and soul from the dame ; 
My soul ! if ho can let the prophet burn it ; 

But life is sweet if a word may earn it. 


vni. 

A bullock's death, and at thirty years ! 

Just one phrase, and a man gets off it. 
Look at that mongrel clerk in his tears. 
Whining aloud the name of the prophet ; 
Only a formula easy to patter, 

And, God Almighty, what eon it matter ? 


zx. 

“Matter enough," will my comrade say, 
Praying aloud here close at my side, 

44 Whether you mourn in despair alway, 
Cursed for ever by Christ denied ; 

Or whether you suffer a minute's pain 
All the reward of Heaven to gain." 


x. 

Not for a moment foltereth he, 

Sure of the promise and pardon of sin; 
Thus did the martyrs die, I see, 

Little to lose and muckle to win; 

Death means Heaven — he longs to receive it. 
But what shall I do if I don't believe it? 
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XX. 

Life is pleasant, and Mends may be nigh, . 

Fain would I speak one word and be spared ; 
Tet I eonld be silent and cheerfully die 
If I were only sure God cared ; 

If I had Faith, and were only oertain 
That Light is behind that terrible curtain. 


xu. 

Bat what if He lieteth nothing at all 

Of words a poor wretch in his terror may say, 
That mighty God who created all? 

Who meant us to live our appointed day, 

Who needs not either to bless or ban, 

Weaving the woof of an endless plan. 


xm. 

He is the Reaper, and binds the sheaf, 
Shall not the season its order keep ? 
Can it be changed by a man's belief? 

Millions of harvests still to reap. 

Will God reward, if I die for a creed, 

Or will He but pity, and sow more seed ? 


XIV. 

Surely He pities who made the brain, 

When breaks that mirror of memories sweet, 
When the hard blow falleth, and never again 
Nerve shall quiver nor pulse shall beat. 
Bitter the vision of vanishing joys — 

Surely He pities when man destroys. 


xv. 

Here stand I on the ocean's brink, 

Who hath brought news of the further shore ? 

How shall I cross it ? Sail or sink, 

One thing is sure, I return no more. 

Shall I find haven, or aye shall I be 
Tossed in the depths of a shoreless sea? 

xvx. 

They tell fair tales of a far-off land, 

Of love rekindled, of forms renewed ; 

There may I only touch one hand, 

Here life’s ruin will little be rued ; 

Bui the hand I have pressed. and the voice I have heard, 
To loss them to ever, and all for a word 1 
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xvn. 

Now do I feel that my heart must break, 

All for one glimpse of a woman’s face ; 

Swiftly the slumbering memories wake 
Odour and shadow of hour and place ; 

One bright ray through the darkening past 
Leaps from the lamp as it brightens last, 

mo. 

Showing me summer in western land 
Now, as the cool breeze murmureth 
In leaf and flower — And here I stand 

In a plain all bare save the shadow of death. 

Leaving my life in its full noonday; 

And no one to know why I flung it away ! 

xix. 

Why ? Am I bidding for glory’s roll ? 

I shall be murdered and clean forgot ; 

Is it a bargain to save my soul ? 

God, whom I trust in, bargains not. 

Yet for the honour of English race. 

May I not live or endure disgrace. 

xx. 

I must be gone to the crowd untold 

Of men by the cause which they served unknown. 
Who moulder in myriad graves of old, 

Never a story and never a stone 
Tells of the martyrs who die like me, 

Just for the pride of the old oountree. 

XXI. 

Ay, but the word, if I could have said it, 

I by no terrors of hell perplext — 

Hard to be silent and get no credit 

From man in this world, or reward in the next. 

None to bear witness and reckon the cost 

Of the name that is saved by the lift that is lost. 

A. a L. 
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The Victoria l one would imagine, by its high-sounding title, to be an epic 
poem, whereas it is simply a chronicle of the deeds and adventures of the 
aiempre vencedor, jamas vencido Caballero, Don Pedro Nino, Conde de Buelna, 
a valiant Spanish captain by sea and land, bom about the year 1878. It 
was written by his alfcrez , or standard-bearer, Gutierre Diaz de Gamez, 
who was of the same age as himself, and entered into his Borvico at twenty- 
three years of age, and never left his side from that time to his death ; so 
that he was an eyewitness of all the actions he relates. 

This story of the deeds of the Don Pedro Nino appears to have been 
composed at his own suggestion — at all events in his will he makes especial 
provision for tho safe keeping of the manuscript as one of his mSfit 
cherished possessions. It was, after the death of his countess, to bo 
preserved for ever in the sacristy of the church of his town of Cigales, in 
the coffer of the treasury ; and it was never to be allowed to be taken 
away, though it might be consulted on the spot. The original manuscript 
has, however, perished, but sundry manuscript copies remain. It was 
published, in a mutilated form, at Madrid in 1782, by Don Eugenio de 
Llaguno. Southey has made use of it in his Lives of the British Admirals . 
M. Viollet le Due has taken from it a vivid description of French chateau- 
life in the fourteenth century for his Dictionnaire Baiaonnd du MoUlier 
Frangaia. Some portions of it have been published in Germany. The 
narrative of the exploits of its hero by sea has been of eminent use to 
naval archeologists, and a translation, with excellent notes, has been 
published by the Comtes Albert de Circourt and Puymaigre at Paris, both 
known for their extensive acquaintance with old Castilian literature. 

A perusal of the chronicle gives us a satisfactory assurance that the 
good alferez is a reliable witness for such events as come under his eye. 
He is singularly modest in speaking of himself, and, for a Spaniard, he is 
freer from national prejudice than any writer one can meet with, as is 
proved by th9 following estimate of the distinctive qualities of English, 
French, and Castilians : — 

“ The English decide a long time beforehand ; they act with forethought 
and reflection. The French decide only in the fire of action ; they are 
presumptuous and rash. The Castilians decide when the., business is over ; 
they are indolent and never tired of deliberation." This is a blunt enough 
comment on the text, Socorro de Espana aiempre perdido por Undo. 

Some of the pages have especial interest for an English reader, since 
they contain an account of the plundering expedition which Pedro Nino 
made, in company with Messire Charles de Savoisy, alonfe the English 
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coast, when they sacked St. Erth, Pool, Portland, and other places. The 
notions which th e-alferez has of the history, geography, and internal con- 
dition of England are amusing, too, in their way. He believes religiously 
in Brut, has the strangest possible legend about Eleanor of Guyenne and 
the cause of the war between France and England, mixes up the battles of 
Cressy and Poictiers together, and confounds Charles VI. with Charles V. 
But no one will go to the pages of Gutierre de Gamez to learn English 
history. Neither do we place much store on his long preface about, 
chivalry, in the course of which he gives strange versions of the deeds of 
Solomon, Alexander, Nebuchadnezzar, and JuliuB Caesar, as being the four 
great princes of ancient times whose lives are worthy of study and imita- 
tion. The good alferez , who wrote this chronicle when he was about 
seventy, is fond of sermonizing on every occasion, and he cannot speak of 
the marriage of his captain without giving us a little treatise on the various 
degrees of love, and giving short histories of Calectrix, queen of the 
Amazons, Penthesilea, &c., all of which we owe to the fact that Gutierre 
de Gamez had read the Poema de Alexandro and the Hiatoria Civitatie 
Troya of Guido della Collonna, translated into the Castilian of his time. 

Don Pedro Nino does not appear to have had his origin from any very 
remarkable family ; it is true that because he had fleurs-de-ly* in his coat- 
of- arms he wished to be thought to be descended from a younger branch 
of* the French royal family : but this we imagine to have been a weakness 
on the part of Pedro Nino. His grandfather was a good soldier, but he 
fought under Peter the Cruel and on the same side with our Black Prince : 
consequently when Don Henrique II. prevailed with Du Guesclin and put his 
brother to death and seized the crown, the family of the Ninos fell into 
disgrace for a time ; and in spite of the disdainful speech which Gamez, 
on the authority of Pedro Nino, attributes to his father when the Queen 
of Castile sent for Doha Ines Laso, his mother, and offered her the infant 
prince, afterwards Don Henrique HI., to nurse, we imagine the family never 
had any occasion to repent their acceptance of the charge of rearing the 
heir to the crown ; for we findl&ey almost immediately received as reward 
the gift from the king of the fiefs of Cigales, Betzosa, and Fuente -Buraeva. 
And the fact that their son was thus made the foster-brother of Don 
Henrique HI. of Castile was the main cause of all the prosperity to which 
he attained. 

The King of Castile, Don Juan II., moreover, evidently taking charge 
of the boy’s welfare, gave Pedro Nino-— or Pero Nino, as he was familiarly 
called — a governor at an early age, to teach him all the good manners of 
the time. The edferez gives us one of the preceptor’s discourses to his 
pupil, which we may abbreviate. We may omit the portions where he 
discusses on Inc duty of raising his family up to its former great estate ; 
likewise wholly that which shows the greatness and goodness of the Deity, 
by the facts that the jnm shines by day and the moon by night, and that 
the sea is fall of whales, and the air of little birds ; also the parfum 
which inculcates obedience to Holy Church, and the duty of imitating the 

vol. xvm.— xo. 105. 16* 
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martyr spirit of Saint logo. From these generalities he descends to 
particular admonitions, which show, at least, that the moral ideal of those 
days was good enough, whatever may have been their practice. “ Incline 
your ear to the poor; answer him gently; give him alms. Deliver 
•the oppressed. Beware of deceivers, and those who promise to make two 
doubloons out of one, and to turn silver into gold* Seek the society of 
the good, and you will become like them. Keep horn, the bad, or you 
cannot esoape contamination. Be temperate in food, drink, and sleep ; 
.the soul should be to the body as the musician to the instrument, and if 
jour instrument is made false, the musioian will never draw out the right 
notes; but when the instrument is well accorded the breath of the player 
dlls it with harmony. Do not deliver your noble person to the society of 
.dishonourable women, for they demand love and have none to give, in 
return: Their intercourse is a shortening of life, corruption of virtue, and 
transgression of the law of God. My son, keep clear of avarice if you 
would be your own master ; if not you will bo a Blave ; your care will bo 
measured by the quantity of your riches. Esteem not a man for whft 
fortune gives him. The honour of owning castles, herds, flocks, horses, 
fine clothes, and metal, things of earthly origin, cannot equal that of wisdom 
and virtue, things of the soul. Regard your vassals not for the good you 
may get of them, but as your friends. A noble man hath a generous 
tongue. Be gentle to all the world. There is nothing more noble than 
the heart of man, and never, with good grace, will it endure oppression. 
More men are gained by love than by fear. No courteous man will say 
behind the back what be will not say before the free. Four great faults 
are there — pride, obstinacy, haste, and idleness. The fruit of pride is 
hatred ; of obstinacy, contention ; of haste, repentance ; of idleness, ruin. 

* v My son, serve the king, but keep at a distance from him, for he is a 
Hon whose play is destruction and whose paw gives death in sport. Fear 
not death. He alone should fear death who has done little good and 
much evil.” 

Pero Nino, according to Gomez, turned >out a caballero endowed with 
moral qualities not unworthy of his preceptor, who set indeed small store 
by learning of any kind, telling Pero, at the age of ten, that he knew 
now nearly enough for all practical purposes. But God, says the offerer, 
hod been liberal to Pedro of inward gifts. He grew up very courteous and 
gracious of speech, resolute with the strong, gentle with the weak, and 
amiable to all ; cautious in question and reply, just in judgment, and 
always forgiving. He was the defence of the poor, his. purse was always 
open, and no solicitor went away from him with an empty hand. Ha 
was constant and sincere, and no word-breaker. He was never idle. 
Temperance was the rule of his life ; he was chaste in Ms youth; nev^ 
ate or drank except at the hours of repast, knowing the truth fd the 
proverb that idleness, high living, and honour never dwell in thesame 
house. As Sir Ids person, he was handsome, strongly bu^t, of middl e 
states, and mall mode ; his shoulders were broad, his chest 'develops!* 
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his waist. dander, his Arms were long, and his legs well slipped. His 
voice Waft dear and agreeable, his conversation lively, and his expressions 
elegant. He was always dressed well ; his costume Was eareftilly arranged, 
and he Carried it Well. A poor dress looked better on him than a rich one on 
many others. He caught up the new fashions quicker than the tailor, and 
others imitated his way of dressing. As for armour and weapons, he was 
a true connoisseur ; he could teach armourers the best way of cutting and 
fashioning coats of mail, and how to make them lighter without being lew 
strong. Of sword and dagger he was equally a good jm^ge. No one 
•understood so well how a saddle should be made, and he invented many 
improvements in the way of caparisoning horses. No Caetihan had so 
many horses. He trained them in hiB own way, for war, for jotisting, 
and for parade. He was a splendid swordsman. He excelled in athletic 
exercises ; he surpassed all in manoeuvres with the lance ; he was a good 
shot with the' crossbow, and by assiduous practice, cultivated all the gifts 
of his person for the profession of a knight and a noble. 

Pero Nino, the foster-brother of the king, Don Henrique, became his 
close companion, and accompanied him in all his expeditions. Don 
Henrique began to govern on his own authority in Ins fourteenth year* for 
his father, Don Juan, died early in life and left him a minor. In those 
days of feudal anarchy a royal minority was always a bad time for a king- 
dom. The superior feudal lords almost invariably, as a matter of course, 
at such times arranged leagues and attempted all manner of aggressions. 
Don Alfonso, the uncle of the king, after having rebelled against the Toyal 
authority, while it was in the hands of the regent, as soon as Don 
Henrique assumed the government himself, Bet up the standard of revolt 
at Gijon. Pero Nino, being then fifteen, accompanied his sovereign on an 
expedition against Gijon, and the king supplied him with arms and armour 
out of his own armoury. After having brought afiairs at G$on to a 
successful issue, Don Henrique went to Seville to settle some disturbances 
caused by a riot and outbreak against the JewB, and while there Pero 
Nino distinguished himself twice in the same day at a hunting-party on 
the banks of the Guadalquivir. He first succeeded in killing a wild-boar, 
which, being hard pressed, had taken to the river : Pero Nino swam after 
it, speared it, and brought it to land. And in the evening, as the king 
was returning m his galley down the stream ata great pace, Pero’s quick 
eye caught eight of a hawser stretching across the river before them, 
which would have infallibly upset the whole party, had not the young 
fellow leapt to the prow and cheated it asunder with one blow of his sword. 
After making a brilliant figure at various tournaments, and in the games 
with thejerced— the juego de caftcu, which the ’Spaniards had learnt from 
the Arabs $ after having his horse killed under him at his first battle, 
fought in company with the king, Pero Nido served in a campaign under 
the banner of the sohdestabls of Castile, Don Buy Lopes Divaleto, against 
the King of Portaged ; and in this expedition, before PontevedTa* gave 
signs of great prowess, fighting, on one occasion, for two hours with two 
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painful wounds 'in the head and neck, and killing a famous swordsman, 
Gomez Domao, on whom he administered such a coup de grace with his 
sword, that he cut through his shield and slit his skull down to the eyes. 

After this brilliant commencement of Pero’s long career of arms, tho 
king selected him at twenty-five to command an expedition against the 
Barbary corsairs. Don Henrique provided his foster-brother with two 
excellent galleys, manned with robust rowers, the best orossbowmen which 
could be found. He gave them beforehand, according to the custom of 
Castile, strangely at variance with the later ways of penniless Spain, all 
their pay for the wholo term of the service Tor which they were engaged, 
and he provided Pero Nino with all manner of arms, with good and strong 
crossbows, and sufficient coin in gold and silver for his necessities in foreign 
countries. Pero Nino’s cousin, Fernando Nino, and the alferez , accom- 
panied him, and thirty young cahalleroe of his own age. These galleys 
and one Bailing-vessel started from Seville. Before starting Pero Nino 
passed his squadron in review before the townspeople of Seville, who were 
delighted at the brave figure they made. One of tho chief inhabitants of 
Seville, indeed, was so pleased that he invited Pero Nino and all his 
squadron to lay-to at Goria, about eighteen mileB below Seville, where he 
had a country-house, and there he gave Pero Nino and the cahalleroe , his 
companions, a splendid banquet, in which the roasted peacock of chivalry, 
with the tail admirably displayed, was not forgotten, and during which 
their entertainer made them a set speech after the fashion of the times, to 
encourage them to deeds of arms. As they passed, too, along the Moorish 
coast, at Gibraltar, and Algeziras, and Malaga, the Moorish inhabitants of 
these cities came out to admire their galleys, and as soon a& they were assured 
of their peaceful intentions, offered them all kinds of festivities, and gave 
presents to the captain. They made dances for him to the sound of 
Moorish flutes and trumpets, the x abihas, the aTtafilcs, and other instru- 
ments, and sent his Bailors sheep and oxen, the alcouzcouz , and other 
delicacies. Nevertheless the galleys were several times, as they coasted 
along, enveloped in a thick fog, all owing to the wicked contrivances of 
Moorish sorcerers ; but by the expedient of each crew making the sign of 
the cross all at once, and saying certain prayers, these fogs were always 
dispersed. They were assailed, too, by a tempest; yet the galleys 
coasted on to C&rthagena, and from thence crossed over to the Barbary 
coast, and cruised about there, looking for corsairs. They met with no 
corsairs on their first visit to the Barbary coast, but they had a fight 
with the Moors on shore, having been obliged to put into a creek to get 
water. They managed to provide themselves with water, and to effect 
a successful retreat to their ships, at cost of much hard fighting; aqd 
the skill and courage of Pero Nino on this occasion inspired his crew 
with complete confidence in their leader. 

On his return to Oarthagena Pero Nino got news of a corsair who 
had done great damage to the merchant subjects of the king, his master. 
This wae a Castilian, one Juan de Castillo, who, having committed man- 
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slaughter in Spain, had escaped and taken to piracy in company with a 
Moorish galley. Pero Nino followed these two galleys up from port to 
port till he came to Marseilles. At Marseilles he was about to attack them 
near the harbour, when a galley came out bearing the Papal ensign, the 
cross keys of St. Peter, and haying a knight of St. John on board. The 
knight of St. John asked them who they were, and when he was told, said 
that the Pope (or rather Antipope Benedict XHL, then in refuge at Mar- 
seilles) begged him to observe the peace of his city, in return for which he 
should have his benediction and a hospitable reception. Pero Nino 
obeyed the Pope’s injunctions, and desisted from his attack. He was 
invited by the Pope to his chateau, and passed a few days in Marseilles, 
accepting the hospitality of the Pope, his cardinals and followers, with the 
determination, however, of still following up the corsairs, who had run 
away during this time to his great displeasure. After leaving Marseilles 
he went to Toulon, and there heard that the corsairs had gone off in the 
direction of Sardinia and Corsica. Pero Nino was not destined to fall 
in with these corsairs again, but hearing in the course of his cruising that 
the Sultan of Tunis was fitting up some galleys, he determined to go to 
Tunis and seize them. It doos not appear that tye King of Castile was 
actually at war at this time with the Sultan of Tunis, but between Moors 
and Christians war public or private was considered a commendable affair 
at any time. Pero Nino then, crossing over from Sardinia, crept along the 
coast of Barbary with a view of surprising the Tunisian galleys. He 
anchored his ships for a while at a desert island, now called Zimbrot, 
about five leagues from Tunis, to rest his men a while after the fatigues of 
the sea-voyage, for they hod been assailed by a tremendous storm in their 
passage over. During the ten days they anchored there the captain 
allowed no fire to be lighted, to avoid discovery. On a moonlight night 
Pero Nino crept out with his galleys from his hiding-place and ran straight 
to Tunis. The galleys moved gently, with muffled oars, no words were 
spoken, and the dip of the oar-blades was scarcely distinguishable ; in 
this quiet fashion they came right upon a Moorish galley at anchor at about 
a league from Tunis. The Moorish crew were taken quite unawares, never- 
theless they defended themselves till they were all killed or taken prisoners. 
The prisoners gave intelligence that their sultan was fitting up a large 
galley in the port — his own state galley in fact — and Pero Nino determined 
to carry off this vessel. But a Genoese carrach, lying at anchor in the 
harbour, had heard the noise of the fighting going on three miles off, and 
blew the trumpet to make ready for action, themselves on the look-out for 
corsairs. This warned the crew of the royal galley, which prepared for 
action also, and retreated up a canal, closely followed by Pero Nino and 
his two gaUeys. The canal was so narrow that Pero Nino could only 
attack the enemy from behind. He stood on the prow of his own vessel 
and ordered the rowers to drive hard into the stem of the boat before him, 
and when the ships approached near enough he leapt, armed as he was, 
with cuirass and brassards, with a steel cap and a shield and sword, on to 
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the enemy's poop. The collision of the two ships cansed a retreat of the 
following vessel, jnst as Pero had leapt : he was for some time left alone 
on board the enemy’s ship, but defended himself againBt the whole crew, 
though wounded in several places, and very severely in one leg. His own 
vessel approached at last, and the Moorish galley was taken. The Moors 
had, however, run it aground, and while Pero Nino was endeavouring to 
get it afloat day broke, and the whole male population of Tunis came 
down to attack the audacious Christian galleys. There was a desperate 
fight : the Moors swarmed round the ships in thousands, on foot and on 
horseback, in the water, and tried to board the galleys, but the Castilians 
fought their way out, committing such havoc that the sea was crimson 
with blood. They were unable, however, to carry off their prizes, which 
they rifled and set on fire. 

After this Pero Nino returned to Carthagena, sent the Moorish prisoners 
he had t aken to the king, divided his booty among his sailors, freshened 
up his weather-beaten galleys, and prepared for another cruise on thg 
coast of Barbary. During this second expedition Pero Nino suffered so 
much from the wound in his leg which he received at Tunis, that he had 
often to resign the leadership of his men in the descents which he made on 
the Moorish coast from time to time. Evidently, too, this cruising about 
for conairs, and the habit he had got of looking upon all Moorish property 
as legitimate booty, had demoralized Pero’ a mind, for we now read that 
the first thing this expedition did on getting over to the coast of Barbaiy 
was to look out for some village or small city to sack, and no mala of any 
rich Moghrebin chieftain, none of the poorest Arab denial's, were safe from 
these Castilian rovers, if they were at a convenient distance from the 
shore. The Castilian freebooters made themselves a kind of hawk’s nest 
at the desert isle of Alhabiba, and from thence they swept along the 
Moorish coast, pouncing down on whatever game on shore attracted their 
notice. The richest capture in this way was the mala of Mohammed 
Muley Ha^ji, a rich Moghrebin chief, who had left his women and flocks 
and herds behind him near a small seaport called Arzeo-el-Belli, while he 
had himself gone off to attack an Arab douar not far away, with his tribe, 
mounted on 1,600 camels. A Moor, whom they had caught up along the 
coast, gave them news of the rich undefended mala of Mohammed Muley 
Hadji. So one morning, at early dawn, the galleys of Pero Nino dropped 
anchor off the sandy shore of Arzeo-el-Belli, and Pedro landed his 
soldiers, aimed with lance and sword, and a goodly band of crossbowmen, 
who surrounded the oxen and sheep, which they had seen from the sea, 
and began to drive the poor beasts to the shore, where they hamstrung 
them and cut their throats, so that the whole shore was covered with 
bleeding carcases. While Pero Nino’s men were engaged thus a body of 
Moon arrived upon them, and a fight ensued, in which the Castilians got 
the upper hand, and, in pursuit of their enemies, came right upon the blaUsk 
tents of the gnat mala of Mohammed Muley Ha^ji, containing all the 
women of himself and his chief men, all his Arabs' tent furniture, and the 
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remainder of his camels and males and asses. A desperate straggle took 
place here,* for Moorish horsemen arrived on all sides to defend their wiveB 
and property. The whole day was taken np with fighting, in which, how- 
ever, the Spaniards managed in the end to get off to their galleys with a 
goodly quantity of booty, with rich Moorish carpets, alcatifas and alforn - 
bras , barrels and jars of honey and butter, salted pud smoked provisions, 
dates, almonds, ostrich feathers, porcupine quills, and bread and com in 
abundance. Nevertheless, although Pedro Nino was not discontented 
with that day's work, he was not satisfied on the whole with hiB cruise, 
since he had not yet put some considerable place of the country to sack ; and 
after one or two more fights of this character he was obliged to return to 
Garthagena, where he found a king’s letter, ordering him to return to 
Seville. The wound in Pero Nino’s leg had never healed, and at Seville 
it became so bad that he was obliged to lay up and call in the best 
surgeons of the place to consult. Their first opinion was that the leg 
must be amputated to save Pero Nino’s life, but Pero Nino bluntly 
declared that life was worth nothing to a Caballero with only one leg, that 
he would never consent to this, though he was ready to undergo every 
other operation. The surgeons then determined to cauterize the wound 
with red-hot iron. A piece of red-hot iron of the thickness of a cross- 
bow-bolt was heated to a white heat, and as the doctors seemed squeamish 
about the operation, fearing to put Pero Nino to so much pain, he seized 
the iron himself, and without hesitation or sign of pain on his face, 
passed it up and down his wound and probed it to the bottom. This 
operation he performed for himself twice, after which the wound healed, 
and Pero Nino so rapidly recovered that he shortly after made a most 
brilliant appearance at a tournament given on the occasion of the birth of 
the king’s eldest son, after which the king sent Pero Nino with three 
galleys to France, to assist the French against the English, for the two 
nations were in their normal state of war, and treaties of offensive and 
defensive alliance between France and Spain were of ancient date. 

Pero Nino first betook himself with his three galleys to Rochelle, where 
he met the Seigneur de Seignelay, Messire Charles de Savoisy, who, with 
two galleys, was appointed by the King of France — Charles VI. — to keep 
company with Pedro Nifio in an intended foray on the English coast. 
From La Rochelle the two captains went to St. Malo, and from thence, in 
the face of a violent storm, passed over to the coast of Cornwall. They 
seized some fishing boats on their way, from whose owners to get informa- 
tion of the state of the country. The first place they made a descent 
upon appears to have been St. Erth, described as a town of 800 inhabitants, 
chiefly merchants and fishermen, and veiy rich. According to Gamez's 
account, the French and Spaniards routed the defenders of the town in 
open field, then sacked the place and burnt it to ashes, and retreated, 
carrying away two merchant-ships they found in the harbour. From 
thence they went to, Dartmouth, where they saw so many men-at-arms 
ready to receive them on the shore that they declined to try their fortune 
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there ; bo they went back to make an attack on Plymouth, where also the 
inhabitants gave them bo warm a reception with bombards and cannons 
that they failed to effect anything, and a stiff breeze coming on, and there 
being then no breakwater, the French and Spanish galleys had a bad time 
of it in Plymouth Sound, and their ships were in great danger of being 
driven on the rocks, but they got out to sea again and bore away to 
Portland. The whole south of England by this time waB aware that this 
predatory squadron was prowling along the coast, and no sooner did their 
ships appear in sight than the inhabitants of the island of Portland, amount- 
ing to about 200, carried off their wives and children to caverns in the 
rocks and left their town to be pillaged. The French here bogan to bum 
the houses, and Gamez says the Castilians prevented them all they could 
because the population was poor and they had pity upon them. According 
to Gamez, only one Castilian set fire to the thatched roof of a cottage and 
that would not bum, but directly a Frenchman set a house on fire it was 
all in flames in a minute. The attack was made at high water, when 
Portland is an island and separate from the mainland ; but the inhabitant^ 
of the mainland, having become aware of the attack on the island, collected 
together on the shore, prepared to pass over when the tide should fall, 
and a fight ensued before the French and Spaniards could get away, in 
which they had several wounded. After this the French and Spanish 
squadrons go to Pool, which the French captain had an especial desire to 
put to pillage, because he heard the town belonged to one Hany Payo, 
called Anipay in Gamez’s narrative, a famous English sea-captain in 
those days, who was warden also of the Cinque Ports, and had fright- 
fully worried French commerce, having made a single swoop at one time 
of 120 rich French merchant-ships. His flag was the terror of the 
Channel, and was dreaded as far as Gijon and Finisterre, which latter place 
he had burnt, having carried away a miraculous crucifix from the church 
of Santa Maria de Finisterre. They landed at Pool and had a desperate 
fight with the inhabitants and men-at-arms. They succeeded in burn- 
ing part of the town and carrying off a great deal of booty, but before 
they had finished their operations, so many men-at-arms, archers, and 
horsemen came against them from the surrounding country, that they were 
obliged to retreat to their ships. The quiet borough of Pool resounded 
that day with the voice of Pero Nino, crying, “ Sant Iagol Sant logo ! " 
and with the clangour of Spanish trumpets. Arrows were shot so 
thickly that Gamez says, At the end of the fight the ground was strewed 
with them so deeply that you could take up a handful at a time. It 
appears by Gamez that the brother of Horry Paye was there and waa killed. 
Nevertheless both French and Spaniards seem to have thought it creditable 
to have been able to make a retreat in good order, concluding they had 
nothing toget but plenty of fighting by staying longer at Pod. So at Pod 
they Lore away for Southampton, and entered Southampton Water. 
Winter was now owning on, and the advice of the pilots w*s that they 
should return to pass the winter in some French port. 
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But Peso Nino had sworn to pay a visit to London before he left the 
English coast, and, .as he appears to have been an obstinate fellow, the pilots, 
no doubt to shorten the voyage, persuaded him that the way to town was up 
Southampton Water, for Pero Nino and Gamez, his alferez, were persuaded 
to their last days that they saw London, with their own eyes, at the top of 
Southampton Water. They did nothing particular in Southampton Water ; 
they saw a town, evidently Southampton, but which, doubtless, the pilots, to 
satisfy Pero Nino, declared to be London, and so got him to row away 
for France, past the Isle of Wight, past Jorsoy and Guernsey and 
Alderney, to Harfleur. After winding up this expedition, the worthy 
alferez , Gutierre Diaz de Gamez, sums up the rules which a Christian man 
must observe in this kind of predatory warfare to obtain salvation — for 
he says salvation is to be got even by this filibustering kind of work. 
Firstly, he must spare his enemy when he is down ; secondly, he must 
respect the churches, and all those who take refuge there ; thirdly, he 
must respect the women ; fourthly, he must not bum harvests or houses — 
all which precepts his captain, Pero Nino, flilly observed, except at Pool, 
on the lands of Harry Paye (forgetting, apparently, the slight affair at 
St. Erth, where they burnt the whole town). Next year, the French and 
Spanish galleys put again to sea, and had a fight with a large English 
squadron, which Gamez believed was under the direction of the redoubt- 
able Harry Paye; but it appears most likely he was mistaken: at all 
events, even according to Gamez's account, the French and Spanish did not 
get any advantage in the conflict, and the alferez makes a long address to 
Wind and Fortune to reproach them for their inconstancy to his master on 
this occasion. 

Soon after this Pero Nino got up an expedition against Jersey — had a 
sanguinary fight there — burnt the island, and put the chief town to 
ransom : after which he returned to Spain, where he obtained a splendid 
reception from his foster-brother the king, Don Henrique, who, with his 
own hand, dubbed him a knight on that occasion, and gave a great banquet 
in his honour, at which time also he said, — “Pedro Nino, my will 
is to raise you up to a far greater estate, and to give you command of 
some groat honourable enterprise.” But alas ! for human hope — Don 
Henrique died shortly after, in 1406, at the age of twenty-eight, and all 
the expectations Pero Nino founded on the goodwill of his foster-brother 
were annihilated. Nevertheless, Pero Nino was now become Don Pedro 
Nino, and looked upon generally as a rising man. 

Don Henrique left a little son a year old — Don Juan II. — and this poor 
infant, in such rude times, had a hard life of it among the fierce crowd of 
infante s, adelantadoe , mayordomos , condestables , and feudal chiefs and 
barons, all wanting to have their own way. A long minority, as we have 
said, never then failed to be a calamitous period for the nation i hence, 
many advised Dpn Fernando, the eldest brother of the last tang, to take 
the crown far himself; but he refused, and assumed the regency m the 
name of his infant nephew, and governed the kingdom in such fashion 
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that he gained the surname of Don Fernando the Honest. Bat he died 
in 1416, and in him Pedro Nino lost another protector in whom he had 
began to place great hope of advancement. 

Faro Nino’s public life now belongs to the general history of Spain— 
for he took a leading part, on one side or the other, and not always a 
loyal one, in the factions and disorders which disturbed the whole reign of 
Don Juan II. Pero Nino was created Conde de Buelna by Don Juan II. 
on the eve of a battle under the walls of Granada, during a campaign 
which his master had undertaken against the Moors. His testament 
enables us to discover that he had found fighting, on the whole, a pros- 
perous affair, for he had contrived to get together a goodly number of fiefs 
and castles. In the province of Burgos he possessed Villagomez, 
Montuenga, Fresnoso, and Fuente-Burueva ; in the province of Palencia, 
Torre de MomojOn, Calavar and Quintanilla ; in the province of Valla- 
dolid, Gigales and Villa Baquerin ; in Estremadura, Valverde, Talavar and 
Arroyo di Puerro; in the two Asturias, the Valley of Buelna, Camgo, 
Bante Lucia, Santivanez, and the toll of the bridge on the Baja. * 

Not that after all Pero Nino had become a great noble for Spain, where 
Don Ferrant Perez de Guzman looked with contempt on Don Juan 
Gonzales de Avellaneda as a small country squire, since he only possessed 
2,000 vassals and only kept a hundred men-at-arms in his castle, and 
where the king, Don Pedro, in I860, had to raze eighty castles, the pro- 
perty of one rebel subject, Don Diego Perez Sarmiento. 

Pero Nino’s marriages and love-affairs occupy a very considerable 
portion of his memoirs by his alferez , for one of the fine qualities which 
the good Gamez manages to discover in Pero Nino, was his good taste in 
love-matters. For “ as much as he was valiant, and excelled in chivalry all 
the other knights of his time, so much he distinguished himself in placing 
his love always in high places.” 

He was married first, at about the age of twenty-two, to Dona Con- 
stanza de Guevara, a widow lady of great family, whom he had met with in 
the house of Don Boy Lopez Davalos, the condatable of Spain, his early 
patron. Dona Constanza only survived the marriage four years ; but 
hardly a year had passed from her death, when Pero Nino, during his 
stay in France, had a very serious love-affair with Madame de Berifontaine, 
widow of the Grand Admiral of France, Renaud de Trie. For Gamez tells 
us that Pero Nino lived bn terms of great familiarity with the nobles and 
gentlemen of France, and soon was at home in their manners and customs 
and polite ways, — since a small lesson suffices for some, while to others 
groat teaching is no profit. 'With Pero Nino all courtesy was natural, and 
politeness was as easy to him as drawing breath. 

As for the French, it is well to know what sort of character the atftm, 
who was always in company with his master, gave them at this p e ri od. 
The French, hesays, "area noble nation; they arc wise, intelligent, and 
refined in all things which belong to good education, ooqrtesy, and 
nobility; they are wy elegant in their clothes, and m a gn i ficent in them 
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equipages. .They are very nice in their attire ; they are liberal and great 
givers of presents ; they like to give pleasure to all the world ; they treat 
strangers with great honour ; they can bestow praise, especially on fine 
actions; they are not malicious; they are not contentious, except in 
matters of honour ; they are very courteous and graceful in their speech ; 
both men and women are very gay, and fond of amusement .; they are very 
amorous, and make no secret of it.” And here the worthy Gamez says, 
they attribute their amorous tendencies to the fact that their country is 
subject to the influence of the star Venus ; but he seriously and at length 
refutes the supposition on religious grounds. 

While, then, Pero Nino was wintering in France, waiting for the season 
to arrive to make another descent on the English coast, he ascended with 
his galleys to Bouen. Benaud de Trie, Seigneur of Serifontaine and Admiral 
of France, was captain of the Chateau of Bouen. But the admiral was old 
now, and broken down with long and hard service by sea and land. The 
worn-out veteran had retired to his castle of Serifontaine in the Vexin, 
near Gisors, and lived there with his wife. Hearing, however, that the 
Spanish captain who had just done good service against the English was 
come up to pass the winter at Bouen, he sent to him and invited him to 
come and pass some time at Serifontaine, and repose himself from the 
hardships of seafaring and sacking little towns. 

The account of chateau-life in France from the pages of the alferez, 
carries us quite back to the days of the seigneurs and chdtelaines of the 
fourteenth century. The ohuteau of the admiral consisted of a group of 
buildings surrounded by a fortification and moat. The chdtelaine lived in 
a different building from her lord, and there was even a drawbridge between 
the two constructions. There was a large chapel, in which mass was said 
every day. A river ran in front of the chateau, on the banks of which 
were orchards and gardens. There was a large fish-pond behind the 
chateau, surrounded by a wall, and kept looked up with a key, from 
which fish could be daily taken sufficient for three hundred persons. The 
admiral had his servitors and pages, and his lady, who was one of the most 
beautiful and high-born women of France, and whose maiden name was 
Jeanne de Bellengues, had likewise her ten ladies of high birth, richly 
dressed and well lodged, and with no other duties but that of making 
a good appearance and pleasant society for the lady of the castle, since 
there were, besides them, abundance of waiting-maids. There were 
minstrels sad players , on the horn. There was a pack of forty or fifty 
hounds, with a body of huntsmen, whippers-in, and kennel-keepers. Of 
the number of horses an idea may be formed by the fret that there were 
twenty different private mounts for the lord of the oastle, among which 
were chargers, palfreys, hunters, and hackneys. There were, besides, 
falcons and heronries. There were extensive forests close to the 
chateau, fall of etags mid deer and wijd boars; the bouse was prodded 
dth everything just. as though it Ife& jtoen in the centre of Paris; and 
Us furniture was magnificent. 
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The ch&telaine was a person of great intelligence, and took charge of 
tho management of her lord’s estates, as well as of the household, so that it 
was impossible to see things better ordered. 

In the summer-time, immediately after she was dressed, the chatelaine 
went out with all her ladios to a bower in the garden ; each one took her 
Here d'heures and her rosary, and they remained there apart, and never 
spoke, till they had finished their prayers. Then they gathered violets 
and other flowers, and returned to the chateau and heard mass. Then 
they breakfasted on plates of silver, on roast-fowls, or larks, or other 
birds, and took a little wine. Then madame went with all her ladies on 
palfreys finely caparisoned for a promenade, having invited the knights and 
gentlemen to ride with them. And they chanted, on the way, lais, deal ah , 
virelais , rondeaux, ballads, and complaintes. “Such a life 1 ” says the 
alferez, “ that if it could but last, one would wish for no other Paradise.” 

Pero Nino was received at once as a favoured guest by the admiral and 
his lady. He dined with them at a table on the high dais, while thg 
maitre-d’hdtel presided at the table where the alferez Bat, and where a 
knight or squire was seated by the side of each lady. As for .the conversa- 
tion it ran all on feats of arms and love-mattors, while a band of 
musicians played all the time of the dinner. After dinner the tables were 
removed, and the minstrels came, and Pero Nino danced with the mistress 
of the house, and every knight with his lady. When the dance was over 
evexy dancer kissed his partner. Then spiced sweetmeats were brought, 
wine was served, and each one went away to take a siesta. After the 
siesta the whole party took again to horseback. Pages arrived with 
falcons. Madame took her falcon on her fist and placed herself ready 
for the pages to start the heron, and then she let fly her falcon so grace- 
fully that nothing could be better. There is a tone of quite pathetic regret 
in the sentences where Gamez speaks of these scenes— ^-of dogs scouring, 
of drums and trumpets Bounding, of hawks wheeling back to their lures, and 
knights and ladies along the river taking such pleasures as, he says, 
are beyond description. 

After they had ridden through the valley madame got off her palfrey 
and took her Beat on the grass, and cold fowls, and partridges, and fruits, and 
wine were produced from panniers, and all ate and drank, and returned 
with songs and chants to the chateau. In the evening there was sapper — 
late in the winter time, early if it was summer — for then madame took a 
walk in the woods, and those who would .played at bowls. When night 
came the guests were conducted to the great hall with torches, and 
supper was had ; and the minstrels came again, and they danoed deep 
into the night, then fruits and wine were served, and the company 
departed to sleep. 

Such was the life Pero Nino lived at the chateau of Serifontaine for a 
time. He speedily acquired the gqpd graces of the lady of the house; and 
since during the stay of Pero France her husband* the admiril, 

after having been for some time in' a bedridden state, died, Jeanne de 
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Bellengues sent for Pero Kino to console her, and he consoled her so well 
that there was talk 6f marriage between them, and they appear indeed to 
have been affianced ; but it seemed not decent to Jeanne de Bellengnes to 
many so soon after her first husband's death, and it was agreed to defer the 
matter ; indeed both parties were married very shortly after, but not to each 
other, for Jeanne de Bollengues married Jean Malet Sire de Graville, grand 
falconer, bread-bearer, and master of the crossbowmen 6f the King of 
France. Pero Nino, however, if we may judge from a discreet line of his 
alferez, seems not to have come up to the latter's idea of constancy, for 
it appears Madame de Serifontaine was waiting for Pero Nino in good 
faith in France, when he sent her word from Spain (as the alferez says, it 
was quite right that he should) that he released her from her engagement ; 
for Pero Nino was then doing his beBt to win the hand of Dona Beatriz 
de Portugal. Dona Beatriz was of royal blood, being the daughter of an 
Infant of Portugal, and was a better match for Pero Nino than was 
Madame de Serifontaine. Her father, Don Juan, had incurred the deadly 
enmity of his sister-in-law, the Queen of Portugal, who had been plain 
Dona Leonor Tellez. After enacting a small domestic tragedy in Portugal 
(in fact he had put to death his wife, who was the sister of Leonor Tellez, 
because Leonor Tellez had, with views of her own, caused Don Juan to believe 
his wife was unfaithful), he was obliged to seek refuge in Castile in the 
life-time of Don Henrique. Don Henrique had married him in his life- 
time to his half-sister, the Infante Dona Custa^a, and of this marriage came 
two daughters, Dona Maria and Dona Beatriz : Dona Beatriz thus was a royal 
heiress both in Spain and in Portugal. She was first affianced to a son 
of the Regent, but the King of Aragon having demanded her hand of Don 
Fernando, the Regent for political reasons resigned for his son the alliance 
with Dona Beatriz. But the King of Aragon died, and Dona Beatriz, not a 
little disgusted at being tossed about thus from one to another, determined 
to look out for a husband for herself. The court was at Valladolid, and 
great fetes, and joustings and juegos de cabas were being celebrated there, 
for the Queen of Navarre had come to Spain to visit her unde, Don 
Fernando the Regent, with a suite of grand seigneurs and noble knights, 
and at all the joustings and jereed matches, Pero Nino, (who was now 
thirty-one, and a known performer in this line,) with five knights wearing 
the arms of his house, cut a splendid figure, .and attracted the attention of 
Dona Beatriz, who herself was now about twenty-four years of age. 

The first occasion on which she remarked Pero Nino was at a tourna- 
ment held in the street in which her house was situate at Valladolid. 
Pero Nino having unhorsed one, of the greatest grandees of Spain, a 
dispute arose between herself and her ladies as to the manner in which it 
was done ; and as she took Pero Nino’s side very enthusiastically her 
words were earned to him: so Pero NJfio determined to win, if possible, 
the hand of the froyal heiress, whos^spu&t, as subsequent events proved, 
equalled her fortune. His first step w** v to get the ladies about her to say 
a good word fbr him on every oeoasion, and tetalk of the deeds of prowess 
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he had done ; fete sect, to find an ambassadress, to send fear a message, 
and Aik leave to serve fear as be* knight, since fee was prepared to tote 
fear to the death as bating move generosity than all the queens of Spain. 
At this message Doha Beattie changed 'Colour and replied nothing. But 
the ladies arofend her, gained over by Pero Nifio, still continued to chant 
his praises* till Dona Beatris, professing to be sceptical of their truth, 
ordered them to apeak no more rtf that knight* of whom she had heard an 
opposite account. Perhaps this Was a device on the part of Dona- Beatriz 
to feting Peso Nino forward ( forvery soon after, as she was going down the 
Street for her daily ride* she found Peso Nino waiting there, and, as fortune 
would have it, the street Was so encumbered that she could do no other- 
wise than let Pero Nifio take the rein of her palfrey to guide her, upon 
which Peso Nino spoke to her for the first time, and repeated the declara- 
tion he had made by message* upon which Doha Beatriz replied that 
4 ‘women should always hold men's protestations in suspicion,” but that 
she Would take the advice of those bound to guide her and she would givft 
him a reply. No reply, however, came till Pero Nino managed to enlist 
in Ids service the favour of Dona Beatrix's illegitimate hatf-brother-^-Don 
•Fernando— himself a loyal knight and a comrade of Pero Nino, who 
Undertook to use ah his influence with his sister — being of opinion that it 
was for her honour, after the failure of royal and other marriage schemes, 
and since hCr hand was the subject of daily intrigue, that she should be 
epeefdily married ; and that she could find no more loyal knight for a 
husband than Pero Nifio, however much higher she might look and 
longer she might wait. It is far foreseen on both sides that such a 
marriage would be displeasing to the Intent Don Fernando the Regent, 
and that he would prevent it by all the means in his power. 

The end, however, of the intercession of Beatriz’s half-brother # was 
that she sent a message to Pero Nino to the effect that, although she 
knew the difficulties and dangers which might ensue from an engagement 
with him, yet, if he was willing to pledge himself to cany the matter 
through to the last extremity, she, on her side, was decided to follow the 
advise of her brother and others who had counselled her, in consideration 
of the respect they hsd for Peto Nino's knighthood, and that she thought 
there was no other knight bat he in the kingdom capable Of undertaking 
so difficult an ent er p r ise. A spirited and oourageous young lady, we see, 
this- Dona Beatriz de Portugal. For the peril was no slight’ one on either 
Side, since it was nothing less than high treason, with all its consequences, 
for Pero Nifio to attempt to ally hbnsffif with u royal*lady unknown to 
the Regent, and Dona Beatriz herself might expect nothing short oi 
i m pris on ment. In eofisequence of this message* a secret betrothal was 
solemnized by a priest in the presence of lhe brother of Dofia Beatriz and 
other nobis pevsens; after which fcerO Nifio undertook to break the matter 
to the RegiSI. He approached bfifcby degrees, speaking ontfce sntjeei of 
marriage in genital in person, i usd, finally, through the royal confessor, 
informed him that his vieWSWere directed to Ddfia Beatriz. The Regent 
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seat word thathe wee to mention that topic notua^mMi Beatrix's 
marriage was 'his affair. However^ those ‘about the Regent who mere 
carious of Mo Nino gave him to uadesBtand that lie ew befog deceived, 
and he sent for Pen Nino to hare an explanation* 

Pedro Nifio did not avow the betrothal, but spoke m baldly 4n rapport 
of his claims to be admitted as »a suitor of the lady, that the ocurifera 
thought the Regent would immediately outer him to be aiMetedt • Many a 
grandee had had his head taken off tor a less matter; hot Din Fetnmsftathe 
Honest was a mild and generous prunes, sad he let Pena Nifio depart ieely 
from his presence. The sfudarions suitor prudently Mb ihe«jdurt at cnee to 
take refage with the queen-mother* whom he had gained over to his side. 
Dona Beattie was now sent for by the Regent and has lady* the Interim 
and asked to state what had really taken place between her and Pore 
Nino. Doha Beatrix, knowing that Hero NiAo had gone away and placed 
himself in safety, now boldly avowed the betrothal, and argued at length 
in justification of her choice. She was told she had done a ritUmoas 
action. She replied she was willing to undergo any punishment it would 
entail on her, and was retained as a prisoner at large in the snite of the 
qneen. Menaces and ottfoleries were tried by turns upon her to make her 
renounce her engagement with Pero Nino, but she withstood them all, 
and said she would never take any other husband, and would die for him if 
need were. She was then, to terrify her into submission, sent to the fortress 
of Uruefia, in the province of Valladolid* as a state prisoner, with a suite 
of ladies, with orders that she should bo kept in strict sechwioa-*«Bot a 
man was to be allowed to epeak with her. Nevertheless, Pero Nifio, at 
tiie suggestion Of the queen-mother, whose retreat at Magas was invaded 
by toe emissaries of the Regent demanding the snrtgnder of her refugee, 
had escaped to Bay onm^aod from thence he made three or four clandes* 
tine visits to his betrothed} and contrived to see her during the time she 
was immured at Uruefia. He bright! the alfer** nays, have carried her off 
if he pleased, but he thought such a proceeding not suited to his honour, 
and was determined, to get the ppblio consent of the Regent. The inter- 
cession of too quMMnotoor, and torn Want which too Regent frh in his 
approaching campaign mito toe Moose for 4 strong man of war like Don 
Pedro Nino, woririd together to obtaining too pardon dfrtoe offender and 
too royal recognition of bid marriage. Pedro Nino returned bach into 
Spain* pofia Beatrix was tihritetod, and their marriage was oelebeated with 
great pomp at Cigrieuq This* then, was a love-match as romantic as 
any to the list of hymnretl ttfansaotions* and it appears to have boon a 
very happy one. It lasted thirty-sp years, whoa* bays fitamoz* “the noble 
Oohdern Baitria dp Portugal died at tile age of sixty, and the day she 
died, there did ttriUemumto ail Spain another noble lady, or kidatyh so 
good or to beuotifolastifch Her eofidb#nd good friend remained sad 
and afltotod, Sod will be soattius Ufo* which has new reached its seven- 
tieth year.” 

But alas for human oonstancy and the previsions of the good alferttt r 
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the take Goods de Busina consoled himself; and married a third time, 
with one Juana de Zuniga. The only earns one tan find for this unfaith- 
fulness of the Conde de Baelna to the memory of his high-spirited and 
devoted Dona Beatriz is, that the marriage seems to have formed part of 
a family arrangement at the time one of his daughters was married to a 
Zuniga, to divide the government of Valladolid peaceably between two 
families who ware always in contention ; but at all events, Pedro Nino 
was buried by the side of Dona Beatriz. 

Pedro Nino, Gonde de Buelna, lived long enough to learn the truth of 
the proverb, u Gall ns man happy till his last day,'* for his last will and 
testament, drawn up a few days before his death, shows a very different 
state of affairs to one of which record remains, and which was drawn up 
twenty years earlier. His Dona Beatriz was then by his side, he was in 
the plenitude of health, strength, and power, and was surrounded by a 
magnificent family of children, two sons and four daughters, for some 
of whom he had contracted alliances with the most splendid families of* 

By his first will he desired to be buried in full armour, with the 
purple cap of nobility on his head, and his sword on his breast, and the 
inscription siempre vencedor , jamas vencido on his tomb ; but at the date of 
'hiS last will the place of his long-lived countess was occupied by a strange 
wife, his two sons had long been dead — one of them, called Don Juan Nino 
de Portugal, had shown signs pf greater promise even than his father 
in his youth, and Gamez spe&B with mournful admiration of sundry 
deeds of prowess of his 'Cnaoted'before he, was twpnty-fbnr, the age at 
which he died. His favourite daughter, too, was dead, and another had 
retired into a monastery, and* was ^ow^jp abbess. His two remaining 
daughters, however, married w^l. They inherited together the valley of 
Buelna, and divided his large possessions betwpennthem ; and they carried 
these and the name of Nino into the great familfee oTfh% Herreras and 
ZunigaB, from whom the name of Hino has qpin pissed into Anne of the 
noblest houses of Spain. 

Quarrels with neighbours and quarrel* with eoUatgml relations embit- 
tered still more theswlast mournful days of Pedro $ino* and the*great sk 
of the changed Spirit of the man is, that he »o longer dfedres to be bqried'in 
full armour, with his ctad’f coronet on his hpadj and* his sword "on his 
breast. No, be will be laid by the side of bfe countess, in thd brown robe 
of a Capuchin friar. And various other judications can be gartered from 
Pedro Nifio’s last will, of a high spirit brought down do humility, and of 
death regarded as a deliverance. 

As for his faithful aljcrez, he would appear to have |M soon after the 
co mposi t i on of hie negative, for there is no mapfiem »f Jfafrn in ftp second 
will. Bounty si the date of the last the^hoepft bwwIediffelMrerhsdeg 
longer need of the very meagre pension of 8,000 iStouwdlt p mHeftjftt 
him by the first testament. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

Sedley's Notes. 

ULIA found herself unable to come 
down to dinner, and Mr. Sedley had 
to confess that he had overtaxed her 
strength and. imposed too far upon 
her zeal. “To tell truth,” added 
he, “ 1 forgot she was not a col- 
league. So shrewd and purpose- 
like were all her remarks, such 
aptitude she displayed in rejecting 
what was valueless, and such acute- 
ness in retaining all that was really 
important, it went clean out of my 
head that I was not dealing with a 
brother of the craft, instead of a 
very charming and beautiful young 
r'y a lady.” 

“ And you really have fallen upon 
papers of importance ? ” asked Nelly, 
eagerly; for Julia had already, in 
answer to the same question, said, 
11 Mr. Sedley has pledged me to silence.’ * 

. 11 Of the last importance, Miss Bramleigh.” He paused for an instant, 
and then added , 4t I am well aware that I see nothing but friends, almost 
membe rs of cue family, around this table, but the habits of myoalHng 
impose reserve, and, besides, I am unwilling to make revelations until, by 
certain inquiries, I can affirm that they may be relied an." 

vo l. xvm. — no. 106, 19. 
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11 Oh, Hr. Sedlej, if yon have a gleam, even a gleam of hope, do give 
it ns. Don’t yon think our long-suffering and patience have made ns 
■worthy of it ? ” 

“ Stop, Nelly,” cried Augustus, “ I will have no appeals of this kind. 
Hr. Bedley knows our anxieties, and if he does not yield to them he has 
his own good reasons.” 

44 I don’t see that,” broke in Jack. 44 We are not asking to hear our 
neighbour’s secrets, and I take it we are of an age to be entrusted with 
our own.” 

“ You speak sharply, sir,” said Bedley, 44 but you speak well. ' I 
would only observe that the most careful and cautious people have been 
known to write letters, very confidential letters, which Bomehow get 
bruited about, so that dues are discovered and inferences traced which 
not unfrequently have given the most serious difficulties to those engaged 
in inquiry.” 

“ Have no fears on that score, Hr. Bedley,” said Jack ; “ there are 
not four people in Europe at this moment with fewer correspondents, f 
believe I might say that the roof of this house covers our whole world.” 

44 Jack is right there,” added Augustus. 41 If we don’t write to The 
Tunes or the Post , I don’t see to whom we are to tell our news.” 

44 George hasn’t -even a pulpit here to expound us from,” cried Jack, 
laughingly. 

44 You have an undoubted right to know what is strictly your own 
concern. The only question is, shall I be best consulting your interests by 
telling it?” 

f* Out with it, by all means,” said Jack. 44 The sezvantsiiave^eft the 
room now, and here we are in close committee.” , tfq 

Bedley looked towards Augustus, who replied If a geiM^Mhlsent ; 
and the lawyer, taking his spectacles from his shall 

simply read you the entry of my note-book. Huch ef#p(RM|pse and 
much more gratify you.; hut Jet me entreat that ifryfltt ihlji eifyi frfhbts to 
resolve or questions to put you will reserve- them till I have finished. I 
. will only say that for everything I shall stataac fact those cppeawto pie 
, te be abundant , proofs, and where I mention whaiie*eixnply oe^estare 
I. will say.no. You remember my condition, then 8 am not to bo 
interrupted.” .u 

; 7? Agreed,” cried Jack, as though replying for the most petdwfcle 
. defau lt er. 44 I’ll not utter a word, and the others are Hi 

H The ease is thia,* mid Bedley. 44 Montagu Bramleigh, of CbMjtfnn 
. Manor, married.. En ri chett a, daughter of Giacomo Lami, the painter. 

The marriage was celebrated at the village church ofFortahanflonr. and 
. duly registered. Hey separated soon sfrer*-aha retiring . . to Holland 
< with; her. father, who ha& cemprenriesd. himself ih the Irish rtWtion 
of fW. ( A sou wne horn to this marriage, ahrietenadjmd* sogistirad in 
thaPrat orient church at lamsum its Godfrey Xami Bramiepgb. v ;®pius 
christening Bramleigh wan ent r ea t ed iocom^ bni. nndcr . yari poi j pmte its 
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he excused -himself, and sent a costly present for the occasion ; his letters, 
however, breathed nothing but affection, and fully recognized the boy as 
his son and his heir. Captain Bramleigh is, I know, impatient at the 
length of these details, but I can’t help it. Indignant at the treatment of 
his daughter, Larni sent back the gift with a letter of insulting meaning. 
Several letters were interchanged of anger and recrimination ; and Enri- 
chetta,. whose health had long been failing, sunk under the Buffering of 
her desertion and died. Lami left Holland, and repaired to (Germany, 
carrying the child with him. He was also accompanied by a younger 
daughter, Carlotta, who, at the time I refer to, might have been sixteen or 
seventeen years of age. Land held no intercourse with Bramleigh from 
this date, nor, so far as wo know, did Bramleigh take measures to learn 
about the child — how he grew up, or where he was. Amongst the 
intimates of Lami’s family was a man whose name is not unfamiliar to 
newspaper readers of some thirty or forty years back — a man who had 
figured in various conspiracies, and contrived to escape scatheless, where 
his associates had paid the last penalty of their crimes. This man became 
the suitor of Carlotta, and won her affections, although GiaoomO neither 
liked nor trusted Niccolo Baldassare 

“ Stop there," cried Jack, rising, and loaning eagerly aerbss the table ; 
“ say that name again." 

II Niccolo Baldassare.” 

“ My old companion — my comrade at the galleys," exclaimed Jack ; 
“ wo were locked to each other, wrist and ankle, far bight months." 

u He lives then ? " 

“ 1 should think he does ; the old beggar is as stout and hale as any 
one here. I can’t guess his age, but I’ll answer for his vigour." 

“ This will be all important hereafter," said Sedley, making a note. 
“ Now to my narrative. From Lami, Baldassare learned the story of 
Enrichetta’s unhappy marriage and death, and heard how the child, 
then a playful little boy of three years or so, was the rightful heir of a 
vast fortune, — a claim the grandfather firmly resolved to prosecute at some 
future day.* The hope was, however, not destined to sustain him, for the 
boy caught a fever and died. His burial-place is mentioned, and his age, 
four years." * 

“ So that," cried Augustus, “ the claim became extinct with him ?" 

“ Of course ; for though Montagu Bramleigh remarried, it fas not till 
six years after his first wife’s death." 

“ And our rights are unassailable f " cried Nelly, wildly. 

“ YoUr estates are safe ; at leapt, they will be safe." 

“And who is Psracontal de Brwnldgh P asked Jack; T 

II I will tel you*. Baldassare succeeded mWhmmg Oarlotta’s heart, 
and persuaded her to elopb whh him. She £& so, osnying Wth her all 
the ’presents Bramleigb bad formerly given to her' slsfcwtome rings of 
great price, fad ah old which With the "Bramleigh' arms Sn 'brilHatfa, 
among tfcenumber. Hut then werenot alh steals* tfakthTl^fe^m 

* 18-8 
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documents that established her marriage, and a copy of the registration. 
I must hasten on, for I see impatience on every side. He broke the 
heart of this poor girl, who died, and was buried with her little boy in 
the same grave, leaving old Lomi desolate and childless. By another 
marriage, and by a wife still living, Marie Pracontal, Baldassare had a 
son ; and he bethought him, armed as he was with papers and documents, 
to prefer the claim to the Bramleigh estates for this youth ; and had even 
the audacity to ask Lami’s assistance to the fraud, and to threaten him 
with his vengeance if he betrayed him. 

“ So perfectly propped was the pretension by circumstances of actual 
events — Niccolo knew everything — that Bramleigh not only sent several 
sums of money to stifle the demand, but actually despatched a confidential 
person abroad to Bee the claimant, and make some compromise with him ; 
for it is abundantly evident that Montagu Bramleigh only dreaded the 
scandal and the eclat Buch a story would create, and had no fears for tho 
title to his estates, he all along believing that there were circumstances ip 
the marriage with Enrichetta which would show it to be illegal, and the 
issue consequently illegitimate.” 

44 I must say, I think our respected grandfather,” said Augustus, gravely, 
44 does not figure handsomely in this story.” 

“ With the single exception of old Lami,” cried Jack, 44 they were a 
set of rascals — every man of thorn.” 

44 And is this the way you Bpeak of your dear friend Niccolo Bal- 
dassare ?” asked Nelly. 

41 He was a capital fellow at the galleys ; but I suspect he'd prove a 
very shady acquaintance in more correct company.” 

44 And, Mr. Sedley, do you really say that all this can be proven ?” 
cried Nelly. 44 Do you believe it all yourself ? ” 

44 Every word of it. I shall test most of it within a few days. I have 
already telegraphed to London for one of the clever investigators of 
registries and records. I have ample means of tracing most of the events 
I need. These papers of old Lami’s are full of small details ; they form 
a closer biography than most men leave behind them.” • 

44 There was, however, a marriage of my grandfather with Enrichetta 
Lami ?” asked Augustus. 

44 We give them that,” cried the lawyer, who fancied himself already 
instructing counsel. 44 We contest nothing, — notice, registry, witnesses, 
all are as legal as they could wish. The girl was Mss. Bramleigh, and 
her son Montagu Bramleigh's heir ; death, however, earned away both, 
and the claim fell with them. That these people will risk a trial now is 
more than I can believe ; but if they Should, we will he prepared for them. 
They shall' be indicted before they leave the court,, and Count Pracontal 
de Bramleigh be put in the dock for forgery.” 

44 No such thing, Sedley,” broke in Bramleigh, ’with an energy very 
sere with him* “ I cm well inclined to believe that thief young nan 
was no party to the fraud— he hae been duped throughout; nor can 
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I forget the, handsome terms he extended to ns when our fortune looked 
darkest.’* 

“ A generosity on whioh late events have thrown a very ngly light," 
muttered Sedley. 

44 My brother is right. I’ll be sworn he is," cried Jack. “ We should 
be utterly unworthy of the good luck that has befallen us, if the first use 
we made of it was to crush another." 

“ If your doctrines were to prevail, sir, it would be a very puzzling 
world to live in," said Sedley, sharply. 

“ We’d manage to get on with fewer lawyers, anyway." 

“Mr. Sedley," said Nelly, mildly, “we are all too happy and too 
gratified for this unlooked-for deliverance to have a thought for what k 
to cause suffering anywhere. Let us, I entreat you, have the full enjoyment 
of this great happiness." 

“ Then we are probably to include the notable Mr. Cutbill in this act 
of indemnity ?” said Sedley, sneeringly. 

“ I should think we would, sir," replied Jack. “ Without the notable 
Mr. Gutbill’s aid we Bhould never have chanced on those papers you have 
just quoted to us.” 

41 Has he been housebreaking again ? ” asked Sedley, with a grin. 

44 1 protest,” interposed Braxnleigh, 44 if the good fairy who has been 
so beneficent to us were only to see us sparring and wrangling in this 
fashion, she might well think fit to withdraw her gift.” 

44 Oh, here’s Julia,” cried Nelly ; 44 and all will go right now.” 

44 Well,” said Julia, 44 has any one moved the thanks of the house to 
Mr. Sedley? for if not, I’m quite ready to do it. I have my speech 
prepared. 

44 Move ! move l " cried several together. 

44 1 first intend to have a little dinner,” said she ; 14 but I have ordered 
it in the small dining-room ; and you are perfectly welcome, any or all of 
you, to keep me company, if you like.” 

To follow the conversation that ensued would be little more than, 
again to go over a story which we feel has been already impressed with 
tiresome reiteration on the reader. Whatever had failed in Sedley's 
narrative, Julia's ready wit and quick intelligence had supplied by con- 
jecture, and they talked on till late into the night, bright gleams of future 
projects shooting like meteors across the placid heaven of their enjoyment, 
and Trtftlring all bright around them. 

Before they parted it was arranged that each should take his separate 
share of the inquiry, for there were registries to be searched, dates con- 
firmed in several pluses ; and while L’Estrange was to set out for Louvain, 
and Jack for Savoy, Sedley himself took charge of the weightier question 
to discover St. Michel, and prove the burial of Godfrey Bramleigh. 
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CHAPTER LXVIL 
A Wayfarer. 

When the time came for the several members of the family at the villa 
to set out on the search after evidence, Jack, whose reluctance to leave 
home — he called it “ homo ” — increased with every day, induced Outbill 
to go in his stead, a change which even Mr. Sedley himself was forced to 
admit was not detrimental to the public service. 

CutbilTs mission was to Aix, in Savoy, to see and confer with Marie 
Pracontal, the first wife of Baldamam. He arrived in the nick of time, 
for only on that same morning had Baldassare himself watered the town, 
in his galley-slave uniform, to claim his wife and ask recognition amongst 
his fellow-townsmen. The house where she lived was besieged by a 
crowd, aU more or less eager in asserting the woman’s cause, and 
denouncing the pretensions of a fellow covered with crimes, and pro,* 
nounoed dead to all civil rights. Amid execrations and insults, with 
threats of even worse, Baldassare stood on a chair in the street, in the act 
of addressing the multitude, as Cutbill drew nigh. The imperturbable 
self-possession, the cool courage of the man — who dared to brave public 
opinion in this fashion and demand a hearing for what in reality was 
nothing but a deliberate insult to the people around him whose lives he 
knew, and whose various social derelictions he was all familiar with, — was 
positively astounding. “ I have often thought of you, good people," said 
he, “ while at the galleys ; and I made a vow to myself that the first act 
of my escape, if ever I should escape, dhould be to visit this place and 
thank you for every great lesson I have learned in life. It was here, in 
this place, I committed my first theft ; it was yonder in that church I first 
essayed sacrilege. It was you, amiable and gentle people, who gave me 
four associates who betrayed each other, and who died on the drop or by 
the guillotine, with a courage worthy of Aix ; and it was from you I 
received that pearl of wives who is now married to a third husband and 
denies the decent rights of hospitality to her first." 

This outrage was now unbearable ; a rush was made at him, and he 
fell amongst the crowd, who had tom him limb from limb but for the 
intervention of the police, who were driven to defend him with fixed 
bayonets. tl A warm reception I must say," cried the fellow, as they led 
him away bleeding and bruised to the gaol. 

It was not a difficult task for Cutbill to obtain from Marie Pracontal 
the details he sought for. Smarting under the insults<and Scandal she had 
been exposed to on the day before, she revealed everything, and signed in 
due form a proeee verbal dram up by a notary of the place, of her 
marriage with Baldassare, the birth of her son Anatole, with the dates of 
his birth and baptism, and gave up besides some letters which ' he had 
written while at the naval school of Genoa. ‘What became of hikn afterwards 
she knew not, nor indeed seemed to care. The cruelties of the father had 
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poisoned her mind against the son, and she showed no interest in his 
fate and wished not-’to hear of him. 

Cutbill left Aix on the third day, end was slowly strolling np the 
Mont Genis pass in front of his horses, when he overtook the very galley- 
slave he had seen addressing the crowd at Aix. “I thought they had 
sent yon over the frontier into France, my friend,” said Cutbill, accosting 
him like an old acquaintance. 

“ So they did, but I gave them the slip at Ouloz, and doubled back. 

I have business at Borne, and couldn’t endure that round-about way by 
Marseilles.” 

“ Will you smoke ? may I offor you a cigar ? ” 

“My best thanks,” said he, touching his cap politely. “ They 
smashed my pipe, those good people down there ; like all villagers they 
resent free speech, but they’d have learned something had they listened 
to me.” 

“ Perhaps your frankness was excessive.” 

“ Ha l you were there, then ? Well, it was what Diderot calls self- 
sacrificing sincerity ; but all men who travel much and mix with varied 
classes of mankind, fall into this habit. In becoming cosmopolitan you 
loso in politeness.” 

“ Signor Baldassare, your conversation interests me much. Will you 
accept a seat in my oarriage over the mountain, and give me the benefit of 
your society ? ” 

“ It is I that am honoured, sir,” said he, removing his cap, and bowing 
low. “ There is nothing so distinctively well-bred as the courtesy of a 
man in your condition to one in mine.” 

“ But you are no stranger to me.” 

“ Indeed 1 I remarked you called me by my name ; but I’m not 
aware that you know more of me.” 

“ I can afford to rival your own candour, and confess I know a great 
deal about you.” 

“ Then you have read a very chequered page, sir. What an admirable 
cigar. You import these, I’d wager ? ” - 

“ No ; hut it comes to the same. I buy them in bond and pay the 
duty.” 

“ Yours is the only country to live in, sir. It has been the dream of 
my life to pass my last days in England.” 

“ Why not do so ? I can’t imagine that Aix will prefer any strong 
claims in preference.” 

“ No, I don't care for Aix, though it is pretty, and I have passed some 
days of happy tranquillity on that little Lac de Bourges ; but to return : to 
what fortunate circumstance am I indebted for the knowledge you possess 
of my biography ? ” 

“You have been a very interesting Butjject to me for some time book. 
First of. all, I ought* to say, that I mjoy the platens of your son’s 
acquaintance.” 
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* “ A charming young man, I am told,” said he, puffing out a long 
column of smoke. 

11 And without flattery, I repeat it — a charming young man, good- 
looking, accomplished, high-spirited and brave.” 

44 You delight me, sir. What a misfortune for the poor fellow that 
his antecedents have not been more favourable ; but you see, Mr. ” 

“ Cutbill is my name.” 

44 Mr. Cutbill, you see that I have not only had a great many upnB in 
the fire through life, but occasionally it has happened to me that I took 
hold of them by the hot ends.” 

“ And burned your fingers ? ” 

“ And burned my fingers.” 

They walked on some steps in silence, when Baldassare said, — 

44 Where, may I ask, did you last see my son ? ” 

41 1 saw him last in Ireland about four months ago. We travelled over 
together from England, and I visited a place called Castello in his company, 
the seat of the Bramleigh family.” 

11 Then you know his object in having gone there ? You know who 
he is, what he represents, what he claims ? ” 

“ I know the whole story by heart.” 

44 Will you favour me with your version of it ? ” 

. 44 With pleasure ; but here is the carriage, let us get in, for the narra- 
tive is somewhat long and complicated.” 

“ Before you begin, sir, one question : where is my son now ? is he 
at Rome ? ” 

“ He is ; he arrived there on Tuesday last.” 

“ That is enough — excuse my interrupting — I am now at your orders.” 

The reader will readily excuse me if I do not follow Mr. Cutbill in his 
story, which he told at full length, and with what showed a perfect know- 
ledge of all the circumstances. It is true he was so far disingenuous that 
he did not confess the claim had ever created alarm to the minds of the 
Bramleighs. There were certain difficulties he adopted, and no small 
expense incurred in obtaining information abroad, and proving, as it waa 
distinctly proved, that no issue of Montagu Bramleigh hod survived, and 
that the pretensions of Pracontal were totally groundless. 

44 And your visit to Sayoy was on this very business?” asked 
Baldassare ? 

14 You are right ; a small detail was wanting which I was able to 
supply.” 

14 And how does Anatole bear the discovery ? ” 

4 f He has not heard of it ; he is at Borne, paying court to an English 
lady of rank to whom he hopes 4o be married.” 

44 And how will he bear it ; in what spirit will he meet the blow ? ” 

. 41 From what I have seen of him, I’d say he’d stand up nobly under 
misfortune, and not less so here, that I know he firmly bclievlod in his 
right ; he was no party to the fraud.” 
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44 These .frauds, as you call them, succeed every day, and when they 
cemr in high places we have more courteous names to call them by. 
What say you to the empire in France ? ” 

“ I'll not discuss that question with you ; it takes too wide a range." 

“ Anatole must bethink him of some other livelihood now, that's dear. 
I mean to tell him so." 

41 You intend to see him — to speak with him ? " 

44 What, sir, do you doubt it ? Is it that because my wife rejects me 
that I am to be lost to the ties of parental affection ? " He said this with 
a coarse and undisguised mockery, and then, suddenly changing to a tone 
of earnestness, added, — 44 We shall have to link our fortunes now, and 
there are not many men who can give an adventurer such counsels as 
I can." 

44 From what I know of the Bramleighs, they would willingly befriend 
him if they knew how, or in what way to do it." 

44 Nothing easier. All men's professions can be brought to an easy 
test — so long as money exists." 

44 Let me know where to write to you, and I will see what can 
be done." 

44 Or, rather, lot me have your address, for my whereabouts is some- 
what uncertain." 

Cutbill wrote his name and Cattaro on a slip of paper, and the old 
fellow smiled grimly, and said, — 44 Ah ! that was your clue then to this 
discovery. I knew Giacomo died there, but it was a most unlikely spot 
to track him to. Nothing but chance, the merost chance, could have 
led to it?" 

This he said interrogatively ; but Cutbill made no reply. 

44 You don't care to imitate my frankness, sir ; and I am not surprised 
at it. It is only a fellow who has worn rags fbr years that doesn't fear 
nakedness. Is my son travelling alone, or has he a companion ? " 

44 He had a companion some short time back ; but I do not know if 
they are together now." 

44 1 shall learn all that at Home." 

44 And have you no fears to be seen there ? Will the authorities not 
meddle with you ? " 

44 For from it. It is the one state in Europe where men like myself 
enjoy liberty. They often need us — they fear us always." 

Cutbill was silent for some time. He seemed like one revolving some 
project in his mind, but unable to decide .on what he should do. At last 
he said, — 

44 You remember a young Englishman who made his escape from 
Ischia last June ? " 

44 To be sure I do— my comrade." 

14 You will be astonished to know he was a Bramleigh, a brother of 
the owner of the estate," 

44 It was so like my luck to have trusted him," said the other, bitterly. 
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“ Yon are wrong there. He was always your friend^ he is so at this 
moment. I'have heard him talk of yon with gnat kindliness.” 

A careless shrug of the shoulders was the reply. 

“ Tell him from me,” said he, with a savage grin, “ that Onofrio — 
don’t forget the name — Onofrio is dead. We threw him over the cliff the 
night we broke the gaol. There, let me write it for you,” said he, taking 
the pencil from Cutbill's hand, and writing the word Onofrio in a large 
bold character. 

“ Keep that pencil-case, will you, as a souvenir ? ” said Cutbill. 

“ Give me ten francs instead, and I’ll remember you when I pay for 
my dinner,” said he, with a grating laugh ; and he took the handful of 
loose silver Cutbill offered him, and thrust it into his pocket. “ Isn’t 
that Souza we see in the valley there ? Yes ; I remember it well. I’ll 
go no further with you — there's a police-station where I had trouble 
once. I’ll take the cross path here that leads down to the Pinarola road. 
I thank you heartily. I wanted a little good-nature much when you 
overtook me. Good-by.” 

He leaped from the carriage as he spoke, and crossing the little 
embankment of the road, descended a steep slope, and was out of sight 
almost in an instant. 


CHAPTER LXYHI 
A Meeting and a Parting. 

Ik the same room where Pracontal and Longworth had parted in anger, 
the two men, reconciled and once more friends, sat over their dessert and 
a cigar. The handsome reparation Pracontal had offered in a letter had 
been frankly and generously met, and it is probable that their friendship 
was only the more strongly ratified by the incident. 

They were both dressed with unusual care, for Lady Augusta “received ” 
a few intimate friends on that evening, and Pracontal was to be presented 
to them in his quality of accepted suitor. 

“ I think,” said Longworth, laughingly, “ it is the sort of ordeal most 
Englishmen would feel very awkward in. You are trotted out for the 
inspection of a critical public, who are to declare what they think of your 
eyes and your whiskers, if they augur well of your temper, and whether, 
oq the whole, you are the sort of person to whom a woman might confide 
her fate and future.” 

“ You talk as if I were to be sent before a jury and risk a sentence,” 
said Pracontal, with a slight irritation in his tone. 

“ It is something very like it.” 

“ And I say, there is no resemblance whatever.” 

“Don't you remember what Lord Byron in one of his letters says of a 
memorable drive through Ravenna one evening, where he was presented as 
the accepted? There’s that hangTdog rascal that followed us through the 
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gardens of the Vatican this morning, there he is again, sitting directly in 
front of our window/ and staring at ns.” 

“Well, I take it, those benches were placed there for fellowBio rest on 
who had few arm-chairs at home.” 

“ I don’t think, in all my experience of humanity, I ever saw a face 
that revolted me more. He isn't ugly, but there is something in the 
expression so intensely wicked, that mockery of aU goodness, that Betsch 
puts into Mephistopheles ; it actually thrills me.” 

“ I don’t see that, — there is even drollery in the mouth.” 

“ Yes, diabolic humour, certainly. Did you see that ? ” 

“ Bee what ? ” * . 

“Didn’t you see that when I lifted my glam way lips, he made a 

pantomime of drinking too, and bowed to me, as though in salutation ? ” 

“ I knew there was fun in the fellow. Let us call him over and speak 
to him .” 

“ No, no, Praoontal ; do not, I beseech you. I feel an averaion towards 
him that I cannot explain. The rascal poisons the very claret I’m drinking 
just by glancing at me.” 

“ You are seldom so whimsical.” 

■“ Wouldn’t you say the fellow knew we were talking of him ; see, .he 
is smiling now ; if that infernal grin can be called a smile.” 

“ I declare, I will have him over here ; now don't go, Bit down like a 
good fellow ; there’s no man understands character better than yourself, 
and I am positively curious to Bee how you will read tins man on a 
closer inspection.” 

“ He does not interest, he merely disgusts me.” 

Fracontal arose, drew high the window, and waved his napkin in sign 
to the man, who at once got up from his seat, and slowly, and half 
indolently, came over to the window. He was dressed in a sort of grey 
uniform of jacket and trousers, and wore a kerchief on his head for a cap, 
a costume which certainly in no degree contributed to lessen the unfavour- 
able impression his face imparted, for there was in his look a mixture of 
furtiveness and ferocity positively appalling. 

“ Do you like him better now ? ” asked Longworth, in English. 

And the fellow grinned at the words. 

“ You understand English, eh ? " asked Praoontal. 

“ Ay, I know most modem languages.” 

“ What nation are you ? ” 

“ A Savoyard.” 

“ Whence do you come now ? ” 

“ From the galleys at Ischia.” 

" Frank that, anyhow,” cried Longworth. “ Were you under sentence 
there ? ” 

“Yes, for lift” 

“For what offence? ” ■* ' 

« For a more that I oomtattU, uA twio. as many that I &iM m.” 
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44 Murder, assassination ? " 

He nodded. 

“Let ns hear about some of them,” said Pracontal, with interest. 

44 I don’t talk of these things, they are bygones, and I'd as soon 
forget them.” 

“ And do you fancy they’ll be forgotten up there ? ” said Pracontal, 
pointing upward as he spoke. 

44 What do you know about ‘ up there ’ ” said he sternly, l( more than 
myself ? Are not your vague words 4 up there ’ the proof that it's as much 
a mystery to you as to me ? ” 

“ Don’t get into theology with him, or you’ll have to listen to more 
blasphemy than you bargain for,” whispered Longworth ; and whether the 
fellow overheard or merely guessed the meaning of the words, he grinned 
diabolically, and said, — 

** Yes, leave that question there.” 

44 Are you not afraid of the police, my friend ? " asked Longworth. 
44 Is it not in their power to send you back to those you have escaped 
from?” 

44 They might with another, but the Cardinal Secretary knows me. I 
have told him I have some business to do at Borne, and want only a day 
or two to do it, and he knows I will keep my word.” 

“ My faith, you are a very conscientious galley-slave I ” cried Pracontal. 
“ Are you hungry ? ” and he took a large piece of bread from the side- 
board and handed it to him. The man bowed, took the bread, and laid it 
beside him on the window-board. 

« And so you and Antonelli are good friends ? ” said Longworth 
sneeringly. 

44 1 did not say so. I only said he knew me, and knew me to be a 
man of my word.” 

44 And how could a Cardinal know ? ” when he got thus far he felt 

the unfairness of saying what he was about to utter, and stopped, but the 
man took up the words with perfect calmness, and said : — 

44 The best and the purest people in this world will now and then have 
to deal with the lowest and the worst, just as men will drink dirty water 
when they are parched with thirst.” 

44 Is it some outlying debt of vengeance, an old vendetta, detains you 
here ? ” asked Longworth. 

44 1 wouldn’t call it that,” replied he slowly, 44 but I’d not be surprised 
if it took something of that shape, after all.” 

44 And do you know any other great folk ? ” asked Pracontal, with a 
laugh. 14 Are you acquainted with the Pope ? ” 

« Ho, I have never spoken to him. I know the French envoy here, 
the Marquis de Caderousse. I know Field-Marshal KleinkofL I know 
Dmssieri-— the Italian spy— they cpll him the Duke of Braasieri.” 

44 That is to say, you have seen them as they drove by on the Corso, 
or walked on the. Plncian ? ” said Longworth. 
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“No, that would not be acquaintance. When I said ‘know’ I 
meant it." * 

“Just as you know my friend here, and know me perhaps?" said 
Pracontal. 

“ Not only him, but you,” said the fellow with a fierce determination. 

“ Me, know me ? what do you know about me ! ” 

“Everything," and now he drew himself up, and stared at him 
defiantly. 

“ I declare I wonder at you, Anatole," whispered Longworth. “ Don’t 
you know the game of menace and insolence these rascals play at ? " and 
again the fellow seemed to divine what passed, for he said : — 

“ Your friend is wrong this time. I am not the cheat he thinks me." 

“ Tell me something you know about me," said Pracontal, smiling ; 
and he filled a goblet with wine, and handed it to him. 

The other, however, made a gesture of refusal, and coldly said, — 
“ What shall it be about ? I’ll answer any question you put to me." 

“ What is he about to do ? " cried Longworth. “ What great step in 
life is he on the eve of taking ? ’’ 

“ Oh, I’m not a fortune-teller," said the man, roughly ; “ though I 
could tell you that he’s not to be married to this rich Englishwoman. 
That fino bubble is burst already." 

Pracontal tried to laugh, but he could not ; and it was with difficulty 
he could thunder out, — “ Servants’ stories and lacqueys’ talk! " 

“ No such thing, sir. I deal as little with these people as yourself. 
You seem to think mo an impostor ; but I tell you I am less of a cheat 
than either of you. Ay, sir, than you, who play fine gentleman, mi 
lordo, here in Italy, but whose father was a land-steward; or than 
you " 

“ What of me — what of me ? ” cried Pracontal, whose intense eager- 
ness now mastered every other emotion. 

“ You I who cannot tell who or what you are, who have a dozen 
names, and no right to any of them ; and who, though you have your 
initials burned in gunpowder in the bend of your arm, have no other 
baptismal registry. Ah ! do I know you now ? " cried he, as Pracontal 
sank upon a seat, covered with a cold sweat and fainting. 

“ This is some rascally trick. It is some private act of hate. Keep 
him in talk till I fetch a gendarme." Longworth whispered this, and 
left the room. , 

“ Bad counsel that he has given you," said the man. “ My advice is 
better. Get away from this at once — get away before he returns. 
There’s only shame and disgrace before you now." 

He moved over to where Pracontal was seated, and placing his mouth 
close to his ear, whispered some words slowly and deliberately. 

“ And ore yon Nieeolo Baldassare ? ” muttered Pracontal. 

“Xtase with me, and kamAll,” said the min, moving to the door; 
“ for I will not wait to be arrested and/made a total talk." 
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Praeontal arose and followed him. 

The old man walked with a firm and rapid step. He descended the 
stairs that led to the Piazza del Popolo, crossed the wide piazza, and 
issued from the gate out upon the Campagna, and skirting the ancient 
wall, was soon lost to view among the straggling hovels which duster at 
intervals beneath the ramparts. Praeontal continued to walk behind him, 
his head sunk on his bosom, and his steps listless and uncertain, like one 
walking in sleep. Neither were seen more after that night. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

The Last of All. 

Ata the emissaries had returned to the villa except Sedley, who found 
himself obliged to revisit England suddenly, but from whom came a fe^ 
lines of telegram, stating that the “ case of Praeontal de Bramleigh r. 
Bramleigh had been struck out of the cause list ; Kelson a heavy loser, 
having made large advances to plaintiff.” 

“ Wasn’t it like the old fox to add this about his colleague ? As if any 
of us cared about Kelson, or thought of him 1 ” 

“ Good fortune is very selfish, I really believe,” said Nelly. “ We 
have done nothing but talk of ourselves, our interests, and our intentions 
for the last four days, and the worst of it is, we don’t seem tired of doing 
so yet.” 

“ It would be a niggardly thing to deny us that pleasure, Beeing what 
we have passed through to reach it,” cried Jack. 

“ Who’ll write to Marion with the news ? ” said Augustus. 

“ Not I,” said Jack ; " er if I do it will be to sign myself * late Sam 
Bogere.’ ” 

“If George accepts the embassy chaplaincy,” said Julia, “he can 
oonvey the tidings by word of month.” 

“ To guess by his dreary face,” said Jack, “ one would say he had 
really dosed with that proposal. What’s the matter, old follow ; has the 
general joy here not wanned your heart ? ” 

L’Estrange, pale and red alternately, blundered out a few searcely 
adherent words ; and Julia, who well knew what feelings were agitating 
him, and how the hopes that adversity had favoured might be dashed, now 
that a brighter fortune had dawned, came quickly to his rescue, .and said, 
“I see what George is thinlang oL George is wondaring when we 
shall all be as happy and as mated again, as we have been hen, under 
this dear old roof.” 

“ Butwhy should we not? ” broke in Augustus. mean to keep the 
aimiversaiyeloar meeting here, sadmUamhln you all every year at (his 
place. Perhaps I hsam forgotten to ttU-yo* (hat I smiths owaarof the 
villa. I have rigatd the 
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A ciyof joy — almost a cheer — greeted this announcement, and 
Augustas went' on- * 

11 My ferns, and my green beetles, and my sea anemonies, as Nelly 
enumerates them, can all be. prosecuted here, and I purpose to remain and 
live here." 

“And Gastello?" 

“ Jack will go and live at Gastello," continued He. “I have inter- 
ceded with a lady of my acquaintance "—he did not glance at Julia, but 
she blushed as he spoke — “ to keep a certain green room, with a little 
stair out of it down to the garden, for me when I go there. Beyond that 
I reserve nothing." 

“ We'll only half value the gift without you, old fellow," said Jack, as 
he passed his arm around her, and drew her fondly towards him. 

“ As one of the uninstructed public," interposed Gutbill, “ I desire to 
ask, who are meant by 4 We ? ' " 

A half insolent toss of the head from Julia, meant specially for. the 
speaker, was, however, seen by the others, who could not help laughing at 
it heartily. 

14 1 think the uninstructed public should have a little deference for 
those who know more," broke in Jack, tartly, for he resented hotly what- 
ever seemed to annoy Julia. 

“ Tom Gutbill is shunted off the line, I see," said Gutbill, mournfully. 

“ If he were," cried Augustus, “ we should be about the most worth- 
less set of people living. We owe him much, and like him even 
more." 

“ Now, that's what I call handsome," resumed Gutbill, “and if it 
wasn't a moment when you are all thinking of things a precious sight 
more interesting than T. C., I’d ask permission to return my acknowledg- 
ments in a speech." 

“ Oh, don’t make a speech, Mr. Gutbill," said Julia. 

“ No, ma'am. I'll reserve myself till I return thanks for the brides- 
maids.” 

“ Will no one suppress him ? " said Julia, in a whisper. 

44 Oh, l am so glad you are to live at Gastello, dearest," said Nelly, as 
she drew Juba to her, and kissed her. “ You are just the chatelaine to 
become it." 

“There is such a thing as losing one's head, Nelly, out of sheer 
delight, and when I think I shall soon be one of you I run this risk ; but 
tell me, dearest " — and here she whispered her lowest-* 44 why is not our 
joy perfect?' Whyis poor George to be left out ef all this happiness? " 

44 Yoummtaakhmthat," muttered die, hiding her head on the other's 
shoulder. 

44 And may l^deavsskf ” cried Julia, rapturously. “Oh, Nelly, if 
thereto* onejeyrindhe world Xwouldprireaboveallit weald beteknefw 
yon were, dorihiy my riitpr— doubly bound- to me 
dad a ee * e ron jM we aae - speaking floorge and your brother harte 
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walked away together. Oh, can it be — can it be ? Yes, dearest," cried 
she, throwing her arm around her; “ your brother is holding him by the 
hand, and the tears are falling along George’s cheek ; his happiness is 
assured, and you are his own." 

Nelly’s chest heaved violently, and two low deep sobs burst from her, 
but her face was buried in Julia’s bosom, and she never uttered a word. 
And thus Julia led her gently away down one of the lonely alleys of the 
garden, till they were lost to sight. 

Lovers are proverbially the veiy worst of company for the outer world, 
nor is it easy to say which is more intolerable — their rapture or their 
reserve. The overweening selfishness of the tender passion conciliates 
no sympathy ; very fortunately, it is quite indifferent to it. If it were 
not all-sufficing, it would not be that glorious delirium that believes the 
present to be eternal, and sees a world peopled only by two. 

What should we gain, therefore, if we loitered in such company ? 
They would not tell us their secrets — they would not care to hear ours. ^ 
Let it be enough to say that, after some dark and anxious days in life, 
fortune once more shone out on those whom we saw so prosperous when 
fint we met them. If they were not very brilliant nor very good, they 
were probably — with defects of temper and shortcomings in high resolve 
— pretty much like the best of those we know in life. Augustus, with a 
oertain small vanity that tormented him into thinking that he had a lesson 
to read to the world, and that he was a much finer creature than he 
seemed or looked, was really a generously-minded and warm-hearted 
fellow, who loved his neighbour — meaning his brother or his sister — a 
great deal better than himself. 

Nelly was about as good as — I don't think better than — nineteen out 
of every twenty honestly brought-up girls, who, not seduced by the luxuries 
of a very prosperous condition, como early to feel and to know what money 
can and what it cannot do. 

Jack had many defects of hot temper and hastiness, but on the whole 
was a fine sailor-like fellow, carrying with him through life the dashing 
hardihood that he would have displayed in a breach or on a boarding, and 
thus occasionally exuberant, where smaller and weaker traits would have 
sufficed. Such men, from time to time, make troublesome first lieu- 
tenants, but women do not dislike them, and there is an impression abroad 
that they make good husbands, and that all the bluster they employ 
towards the world subsides into the mildest possible murmur beside the 
domestic hearth-rug. 

Marion was not much more or much less than we have keen her; and 
though she became, by the great and distinguished services of her husband, 
a countess, she was not without a strange sentiment of envy for a certain 
small vicarage in Herts, where rosy children romped before the latticed 
porch, beneath which sat a very blooming and beautiful mother, and 
worked aa herlweband read for her. A very simple litfle home sketch; 
hut it was 4h# p^e of a life whom all harmonised and all went smoothly 
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on : one of those lives of small ambitions and humble pleasures which are 
nearer Paradise than anything this world gives us. * 

Temple Bramleigh was a secretary of legation, and lived to see himself 
— in the uniformity of his manuscript, the precision of his docketing, and 
the exactness of his sealing-wax, — the pet of “ the Office.' 1 Acolytes, who 
swung incense before permanent secretaries, or held up the vestments of 
chief clerks, and who heard the words which drop from the high priests of 
foolscap, declared Temple was a rising man ; and with a brother-in-law 
in the Lords, and a brother rich enough to contest a seat in the Lower 
House, one whose future pointed to a high post and no small distinction : 
for, happily for us, we live in an age where self-assertion is as insufficient 
in public Ufo as self-righteousness in religion, and our merits are always 
best cared for by imputed holiness. 

The story of these volumes is of the Bramleighs, and I must not 
presume to suppose that my reader interests himself in the fate of those 
secondary personages who figure in the picture. Lady Augusta, however, 
deserves a passing mention, but perhaps her own words will be more 
descriptive than any of mine ; and I cannot better conclude than with the 
letter she wrote to Nelly, and which ran thus : — 

14 Dearest Child, — “ Villa Altieri, Home. 

41 How shall I ever convey to you one-half the transport, the joy, 
the ecstasy I am filled with by this glorious news 1 There is no longer a 
question of law or scandal or exposure. Your estates are your own, and 
your dear namo Btands forth untarnished and splendid, as it has ever done. 
It is only as I bethink me of what you and dearest Augustus and darling 
Jack must have gone through that I spare you the narrative of my own 
sufferings, my days of sorrow, my nights of crying. It was indeed a terrific 
trial to ub all, and those horrid stories of hair turning white from grief 
made me rush to the glass every morning at daybreak with a degree of 
terror that I know well I shall never be able to throw off for many a year ; 
for I can assure you, deareBt, that the washes are a mistake, and most per- 
nicious 1 They are made of what chemists call Ethiops mineral, which is 
as explosive as nitro-glycerine ; and once penetrating the pores, the head 
becomes, as Doctor Robertson Bays, a 1 charged shell.' Can you fancy 
anything as horrible? Incipient greyness is best treated with silver 
powder, which, when the eyelashes are properly darkened at the base , 
gives a very charming lustre to the expression. On no account use 
gold powder. 

** It was a Mr. Longworth, a neighbour of yours, whom you don't 
know, brought me the first news ; but it was soon all over Rome, for his 
father— I mean Praoontal’s — was formerly much employed by Antonelli, 
and came here with the tidings that the mine had exploded, and blown 
up only themselves. A very dreadful man his lather, with a sabre-scar 
down the cheek, and deep marks of manacles on his wrists and ankles ; 
but wouldn’t take money from the Cardinal, nor anything but a passport. 

vol. xvxxx. — mo. 106. 20. 
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And they went - away t so the police say, on foot, P. dressed in some 
horrid coarse clothes like his father ; and oh, darling, how handsome 
he was, and how distinguished-looking ! It was young Prance, if you like ; 
but, after all, don’t we all like the Boulevard de Ghent better than the 
Faubourg St. Germain ? He was very witty, too ; that is, he was a master 
of a language where wit comes easy, and oonld season talk with those 
nice little flatteries which, like ficu>ture in singing, heighten the charm 
but never impair the force of the melody. . And then, how he sang 1 
Imagine Mario in a boudoir with a cottage piano accompaniment, and 
then you have it. It is very hard to know anything about men, but, so 
far as I can see, he was not a cheat ; he believed the whole stupid story, 
and fancied that there had been a painter called Lami, and a beautiful 
creature who married somebody and was the mother of somebody else. 
He almost made me believe it, too ; that is, it bored me ineffably, and I 
used to doze over it, and when I awoke I wasn’t quite sure whether J 
dreamed he was a man of fortune or that such was & fact. Do you think 
he'll shoot himself ? I hope he’ll not shoot himself. It would throw 
sueh a lasting gloom over the whole incident that one could never fall 
back upon it in memory without deep sorrow ; but men are bo essentially 
selfish I don’t think that this consideration would weigh with him. 

il Some malicious people here circulated a story th&t he had made me 
an offer of marriage, and that I had accepted it. Just as they said some 
months ago that I had gone over to Homo, and hore I am still, as the 
police-sheet calls me, a 4 Widow and a Protestant.’ My character for 
eccentricity exposes mo naturally to these kinds of scandal ; but, on the 
other hand, it saves me from the trouble of refuting or denying them. 
So that I shall take no notice whatever either of my conversion or my 
marriage, and the dear world — never ill-natured when it is useless — will 
at last accept the fact, small and insignificant though it be, just as 
creditors tako half-a-crown in the pound after a bankruptcy. 

44 And now, dearest, is it too soon, is it too importunate, or is it too 
indelicate to tell your brother that, though I’m the most ethereal of 
creatures, I require to eat occasionally, and that, though I am continually 
reproved for the lowness of my dresses, I still do wear some clothes. In 
a word, dearest, I am in dire poverty, and to give me simply a thousand 
a year is to say, be a casual pauper. No one-— my worst enemy— and I 
suppose I have a few who hate and would despitefully use me— can say 
I am extravagant. The necessaries of life, as they are called, are the 
costly things, and these, are what I can perfectly well dispense with. I 
wont its elegancies, its refinements, and these one has so cheaply. What, 
for instance, is the cost of the bouquet on your dinner-table ? Certainly 
not mom than one of your entreos ; and it is infinitely mom charming 
and mom pleaaumrgiving. My coffee costs me no mom out of Bdvres than 
out of a white mug with a lip like a milk-pail,; and will you tfll me that 
the Mocha isthe earns in theone as the other? What I want is that 
life should he picturesque, that tie elegancies should so surround one that 
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its coarser, grosser elements be kept ont of sight ; and this is a cheap 
philosophy. My little villa here— and nothing can be smaller — affords 
it ; bat come and see, dearest — that is the true way — come and Bee how 
I live. If ever there was an existence of simple pleasures it is mine. I 
never receive in the morning — I study. I either read improving books — 
I’ll show yon some of them — or I converse with Monsignore Galloni. 
We talk theology and mundane things at times, and we play besique, and 
we flirt a little ; but not as you would understand flirtation.. It is as 
though a light zephyr stirred the leaves of the affections and shook out 
the perfume, but never detached a blossom nor injured a bud* Mon- 
signore is an adept at this game : so serious, and yet so tender, so 
spiritual, and, at the same time, so compassionate to poor weak human 
nature— which, by the way, he understands in its conflicts with itself, its 
motives, and its struggles as none of your laymen do. Not but poor 
Pracontal had a very ingenious turn, and could reconcile much that 
coarser minds would have called discrepant and contradictory. 

“ So that, dearest, with less than three thousand, or two five hundred, 
I must positively go to gaol. It has occurred to me that, if none care to 
go over to that house in Ireland, I might as well live there, at least for 
the two or three months in the year that the odious climate permits. As 
to the people, I know they would doat on me. I feel for them very 
much, and I have learned out here the true chords their natures respond 
to. What do you say to this plan ? Would it not be ecstasy if you 
agreed to share it ? The cheapness of Ireland is a proverb. I had a 
grand-uncle who once was Vioeroy there, and his letters Bhow that he 
only spent a third of his official income. 

“ I’d like to do this, too, if I only knew what my official income was. 
Ask Gusty this question, and kiss every one that ought to be kissed, 
and give them loves innumerable, and believe me ever your 

“ Doating mamma (or marnina, that’s prettier), 

“ Augusta Bbamleigh. 

“ I shall write to Marion to-morrow. It will not be as easy a task 
as this letter ; but I have done even more difficult ones. So they are 
saying now that GuldufTs promotion was a mere mistake ; that there never 
was such a man as Sam Bogers at all— no case — no indemnity — no escape 
— no anything. 0 dear me, as Monsignore says, what rest have our 
feet once we leave total incredulity ? ” 


20— a 
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Few fairer islands can be compassed by the sea than Mauritius. When 
I first saw it the circumstances of the three preceding weeks had prepared 
me to be pleased with land in any form, but the lovely aspects of the 
welcome isle exceeded my highest hopes. Twenty-two days of semi- 
starvation in a small cranky brig, where, with seven other passengers, 
I shared the conveniences of a deck-house not much larger than a big 
packing-case, had led me to regard our voyage’s end with feelings of 
unusual desire. At that time no regular communication existed between 
the South-east African port I had left, and port Louis. Now steamers 
pass monthly between the two places, and the passage is made pleasantly 
enough in eight or nine days. But at that time casual sailing-vessels 
offered the only available facilities of transit. My brig was a smart craft 
in her way, but her builders never designed her for passengers. The 
Scotch skipper, who had never been in those seas before, had given up 
his sleeping cabin to the wife and children of a fellow-voyager, who, 
together with myself and the captain, were stowed away overnight on 
lockers and in extemporised bunkB, made about a foot too short for their 
occupants, in the little box which served as saloon. 

The brig was empty, and carried only about sixty tons of sand as 
ballast. After we had been at sea ten days the vessel began to leak 
slightly ; the consequence was that the sand assumed a semi-liquid state, 
choked the pumps,* and made it necessary to bale out the water with 
buckets. Had bad weather come on, this shifting ballast might have been 
fatal to us all, but at that time of the year the South Indian Ocean is 
blessed by “ calm seas, propitious gales,” and our lively little vessel 
bounded through the water with just sufficient vivacity to spoil our meals. 
What those meals were I will not minutely say. For several days one 
skinny fowl per diem was all the dinner set down before seven hungry 
and hearty people. After a fortnight all the drinkables ran out. No one 
with the least susceptibility of palate could touch the foul, brackish 
water, except, indeed, when we managed- to counteract the vileness of 'its 
flavour by a free intermixture of eau-de-cologne, lime-juice, and essence 
of ginger. 

Down in the hold we had four very interesting passengers. They 
were ostriches on their way to Australia, where a friend on board intended 
to dispose of them. These birds were an endless source of entertainment. 
They had all the body of the vessel to themselves. With the sand 
beneath them they lelt as much at home as any birds could feel under 
such circumstances. Their efforts to keep a footing were most ludicrous. 
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With wings .outstretched, and straddling legs, they seemed for a time 
quite baffled by the novelty of their situation. At last the awkward 
creatures found that by squatting in the sand their enjoyment of life was 
much enhanced, and only when the intrusion of a man from above gave 
them a chance of adding a few buttons to their meal of com would they 
get upon their feet. 

All voyages have an end, but we began to fear that ours might be 
an exception. When two hundred miles, by reckoning, off Mauritius, 
it was found that the chronometer was at least eighty miles wrong. Three 
days later the skipper confessed that he could not say whether we were 
to the east or west of the island. If the former, then our course was all 
right, but if the latter were the case, every mile we Bailed took us further 
away from our destination. With our Btock of food and water exhausted, 
the possibility of our being on a landless tack was not pleasant, and we 
all felt more or less anxious. That evening, just before dark, the mate 
thought he saw land amidst the clouds on the far horizon. We all gazed 
eagerly on that dim, leaden speck, and hoped for the best. Long before 
daylight dawned the men of our party were gathered on the larboard side 
of the deck, smoking the time away, and waiting patiently for the morning. 
At last we made out in the clear Btarlight a dark appearance just ahead. 
It might be a bank of clouds, of course, but to our oommon satisfaction 
it neither moved nor faded. Gradually the mass took distinct and 
stationary form, until, aB the yellow flush of dawn cleared the prospect, 
the peaks and rugged outline of our destination lay stretched before us. 

That was a truly joyous morning when the rugged outline of the island 
lay before us, and few prospects can be fairer than that presented by 
Mauritius as seen from the sea. The island does not, as so often is the 
case, lift itself from the ocean in one mass of rising ground. It may be 
likened to a green sloping lawn, out of which spring abruptly many steep 
and craggy hills. At the south end the heights are more continuous, 
terminating in a bold lion-shaped headland, the Lion Couchant. The 
other congerieB of hills are more detached. Along the western shore there 
are three or four single mountains, such aB the Blaok River Hilla and the 
Corps du Garde, huge masses of bare rock forming an excellent foil to the 
rich, cane-laden, champagne plainB which gently undulate around and 
between them. Over the plains of St. Pierre we get a glimpse of 
the wooded gorge of the Tamarind Falls. The huge steep-sided bulk 
of* the Corps du Garde frowns over the Plaines Wilhelms, which 
lie one sheet of rustling canes around it. The tufted heights round 
Cure Pipe shut out from view the picturesque Calebasses Mountains 
behind ; bat right ahead, the dark, strangely crested dump of hills around 
Port Louis looms up gravely, and we eagerly descry the stopper-shaped 
mranit of Pieterboth. All round the shore the plumes of the palm-tree 
give a thoroughly tropical aspect to the scene, and they are intermixed 
with the feathery stems of the ever-swaying filao. Below this fringe of 
trees the white foam of the breakers on the coral reef that surrounds the 
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island makes a pleasant contrast. Down to the water’s edge the vegeta- 
tion is fresh and varied, vying in intensity with the blue overhead, which 
is mottled here and there by the smoke curling from the three hundred 
mill-houses on the island. 

Next morning we found that our brig lay in the midst of a fleet of about 
thirty American whalers, which had flocked to Mauritius in order to hear 
news of the war that had just begun. We were not in the harbour proper, 
but in the roadstead, about a mile and a half to seaward of where the 
masts of about a hundred vessels clustered thickly together in the fore- 
front of the town. 

Port Louis is hemmed in by high and steep hills on all but its seaward 
side. These heights rise abruptly immediately behind the town, and tho 
only breeze it gets fairly is that from the sea. All day the lofty reflectors 
around concentrate the sun's rays, and prevent their dispersion. The 
mountains which spring almost at one bound from the sea to a height 
of 8,000 feet seem to glower upon the place, and the glimpses of shade 
and verdure one gets when in the town are not visible from shipboard. 
My first impressions of the place itself are these: — A wide open 
space, with two-storied buildings all round it, and a stone monument 
of Labouidonnais—the French founder of the colony — in its centre, 
and a ponderous drinking-fountain, ---deliciously suggestive in such a 
climate— splashing coolly by the water-side ; large dock-sheds on either 
hand, piled up with bags of sugar, and flanked by rows, three and four 
deep, of the small coasting luggers ; a large pile of stone warehouses, a 
long row of md-roefed iron stores, a profusion of ship chandleries, a 
general air of the Minories, crossed with Mincing Lane, and smacking 
strongly of Calcutta ; shoals of coolies, Malabars, Chinamen, and negroes 
— both Malayish and African' in their origin — thronging this area, and 
"writing deafening discord ; stenches of the subtlest nature flagrantly 
pervading the air ; drays, carts, carioles, and carriages scudding every- 
where such are the first sights that greet you. Sugar, of course, is 
everywhere. It is in the warehouses, in the boats, in the custom-house, 
in the ships’ bottoms, in the carts, in the wharves, and. on the backs of 
porters ; it is in the air — the predominant and tbs least objectionable of 
the prevalent odours ; it is in the little tin boxes that bulge the pockets 
of almost every one you may meet hereabout ; it is in the bodes, deep and 
heavy, of every house of trade you see around you; it is in the thoughts of 
every true-born Mauritian in this sugar-bound and sugar- sustained island. 

Of its 80,000 inhabitants (now reduced to barely 60,000), I found 
about three -fourths of “ coloured ” parentage ; the rest being mostly* 
creoles, res 1 Mauritians, who pride themselves in a distinction which, hi 
some eases, is hardly perceptible, so pale-faced an some of the ‘‘coloured 
people H with whom a white creole would think it degradation to associate? 
The darker class ranges from the densest black io the fidntest tinge of 
yellow. Many oftfcese hah or quarter castes are vary handsofrie. Into 
meet at every tarn s swarthy free, the profile" of whieh ia really beaattfoL 
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Sustained As these, heads usually are by shapely figures, and set off by 
Bpick and span clothing — for your “ coloured gentleman ” is the prince of 
dandies — you find yourself obliged to confess that you meet with much 
worse-looking men amongst races of far higher pretensions. About their 
morale I say. naught. » 

There are few architectural charms about the city. Much sameness 
marks the narrow angular streets. They are all macadamized, and have, 
on either side, narrow strips of pavement. Beeping gutters traverse them 
all. Man-holes, at regular distances, emit the foulest odours.. Shops 
are plentiful enough, but without any display of plate-glass. Under a 
tropical son, however, it would be madness to expose articles of any 
value to such a glare as you get here. I was much interested in the 
domestic interiors of the coloured householders. Cingalese jewellers, 
Chinese storekeepers, Hindoo confectioners abound, carrying on their 
trade in little poky places, smelling most emphatically of the Hast. For 
tho Orient has its smell, distinct and recognisable, unlike any other smell 
to be met with among Western natives. 

After some weeks' residence in Port Louis, during a healthy season, 
I cannot truthfully give it other than the worst sanitary character. The 
city is in a huge oven. By day and night during summer , it is equally 
“ muggy ” and oppressive. Nor does man do anything to mitigate the 
natural inconveniences of the spot. In this remarkable town you meet 
with entire indifference to the laws that govern health. The gutters I 
have mentioned with a regard to the reader’s feelings. The houses are 
cramped together, and their courtyards are too often unutterably odious. 
From these yards and gutters poisonous vapours steam forth, and pene- 
trate into every dwelling. In other respects there is utter disregard of 
the common decencies of domestic life. 

Who can wonder that such a town is every few years ravaged by 
epidemic disease? With awful regularity does death reappear in his 
most terrible form. Cholera has made repeated visitations, and slain its 
hosts of victims. The nervous terror with which this scourge is regarded, 
would be, were the matter not so grave, almost ludicrous. A few days 
before Heft the island, two or three cases of sporadic cholera occurred, 
and. the whole community was in agitation. At the eleventh hour hasty 
sanitary measures were taken : houses were drenched with chloride of 
lime ; camphor was at a premium ; an exodus into the country took place. 
Bpt it, was of no avail ; for the disease did its work inexorably, and taught 
another unregarded lesson. 

But of all previous outbreaks of epidemic none has fqpeUed that which 
has even yet net ended. The fever common in various types along the 
whole sea-'boairi nf Africa appeared in Mauritius with the new year of 
1067, and before rise month of May was out, nearly 40,000 persons had 
beep carried off by it In Port Louis , alone 10*000 died. Almost every 
inhabitant was.tteeked by it, not once, but as usual with jungle fever, 
•even* times. Not a doubt exists that the virulence of the outbreak was 
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attributable to the sanitary deficiencies of the town. The coloured 
people suffered most severely ; nor could it be otherwise. Their quarters 
are known as Black Town and Malabar Town. I pity the man who 
essays to explore those vile places. I was compelled to do so once, at 
early mom, while on my way to the top of the Signal Hill. My recollec- 
tions of the locality are but slight; for “ holding my nose” in my 
handkerchief, I rushed in hot haste to get out of the scene of horror. 
All I know is that there. was an implacable stench; a swarm of dirty, 
naked, discoloured brats, rolling in reeking gutters; a medley of low 
kennels and houses, rickety, rotten, closely packed wooden dens, 
pervaded by the noises of Bedlam. In these miserable tenements the 
coolies are herded together like pigs. They like it. It iB their normal 
state of being : they are bred in filth, live in filth, eat, drink, and die in 
filth. Nothing but the strictest and closest supervision of these people 
would make them lead cleanly lives or keep wholesome houses. For 
years the formation of “ Indian villages” according to fixed principles 
and rules, where sanitary reforms might be carried out by main force, has 
been proposed, but without avail. 

Not that Port Louis is an ugly town to the eye. It has many pleasant 
though not redeeming features. At every comer in. convenient localities 
streams of water may be seen issuing from pipes. Drinking- fountains, 
both in town and country, are abundant. No denizen of a cold climate 
can appreciate the luxury which these supplies of cold water are under a 
Mauritian sun in summer; and where so large a coloured population 
resides the value of those arrangements cannot be over-estimated. Then, 
too, the town has its “ Company's Gardens ” — a perfect paradise to the 
hot and weary wayfarer. This pleasant space is in the centre of the 
city, and is thickly planted with trees and shrubs, whose interlacing 
boughs give a dense shade. Under these cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, and 
banyan trees, one can stretch tired limbs on the many seats that are 
placed around fountains that purl and splosh refreshingly, and watch the 
dark-eyed beauties who are taking the air under the charge of sombre 
ayahs. And at the upper end of the town is a yet more fashionable , 
resort — the Champ de Mars. This airy expanse is covered with soft turf, 
and around it the Rotten Row of Mauritius runs, where, on band days, 
all manner of fancy vehicles, laden with blooming brunettes or blanched 
blondes, alike irresistible, are driven in state ; and dandies of the first 
water ride dandy horses. Here, too, on moonlit nights, family groups 
assemble, and young and old, without distinction, play childish games 
with simplicity and freedom. 

The houses in Mauritius are mostly two-storied, and built of wood, 
although in some cases the basement is of stone. Shingle roofs are also 
common, even Government House being thus covered in. These slabs of 
wood are obtained to a great extent out of the forests of the island, and 
as, after * brief exposure to the weather, they get dingy, if not blade, 
they are not as attractive architectural feature. Some of the' private 
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mansions in Port Louis are even handsome.. They have all wide 
verandahs roupd each story, and these are often closed in with 
arabesque railings. The piazzas are commonly paved with mosaic tiles 
or polished wood, fluted pillars supporting the roof. Ornamental vases, 
filled with beautiful flowering plants* line the walls. Goal cane chairs 
and sofas offer pleasant lounges in this the usual reception-room. For 
in a hot climate, however spacious and well furnished a drawing-room 
may be, it has no charms to compare with the cool air and verdant 
environments of the verandah. There it is the visitor is asked to seat 
himself; nor will ho be long there before he is besought to refresh himself 
with vermouth or darot, the favourite drinks of the country. 

Many of the Mauritian houses are eminently characteristic of that love 
of display and ostentation which has helped on the serious embarrassments 
of the community. The establishment at Labourdonnais would do credit 
to on English noble. Within the walls of tho chateau (for it deserves the 
name,) there are lofty apartments furnished with Parisian luxury, adapted 
to the circumstances of a tropical climate. Statues, globe-mirrors, 
marble tables, and easy chairs crowd the long verandahs. Fountains 
ore seen and heard splashing in the gardens. A large pagoda-like 
pavilion in the grounds is given up to billiards. A deer-yard con- 
tains many species of elands, stags, and antelopes. Within the 
orchards or groves of litchie, nutmeg, orange, jack-fruit, and mongo 
trees, several enormous turtle are found thriving. The biggest of 
these is reputed to be of enormous age. He was a patriarch 200 years 
ago, and easily carries on hiB back three men. An elephant is also 
part of the establishment. The aviary covers a large piece of ground, and 
is planted with shrubs and trees, so that its captives, gathered from 
many lands, have little cause to pine for liberty. 

Few and paltry are the public buildings in the island. For its size 
Port Louis is about as poor in this respect as any town I know of. 
Government House is like a tumble-down barrack, — three stories, with a 
verandah round each floor, shut in by blinds or jalousies, with neither 
paint on the walls nor polish on the panes. The Government offices are 
all mean and straggling; the courts of justice have no presentable exterior; 
the theatre is, with its Grecian portico, the most pretentious edifice in the 
town. Little can be Baid for the Boman Catholic cathedral, exoept that 
it is massive and large, and contains one or two good pictures, which 
are unfortunately surrounded by many daubs. The English cathedral 
was once a powder * magazine, and has walls of immense thickness. 
Port Louis is well defended. Not only are there immense barracks in 
tho town, but on a hill directly overlooking the town, at most parts of 
it, in fact, rests a strong fortress, while at the mouth of the harbour, in 
Tonniliers Island, Fort George frowns large and formidable. Two or 
three regiments the Queen's troops are stationed in the island, not 
merely for its internal protection, but also as a depdt for other posses- 
sions, should disturbances arise in any of them. 
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I most confess to being disappointed with “ mine inna ” in the Isle of 
France, Mach had been said to me about the palatial luxury of these 
establishments. I was to be housed like a prince, and fed like an 
epicure. My expectations were not realised. The “ Hotel de l’Europe ” 
was our first destination. Our hopes ran high as we passed Govern- 
ment House, and neared the scene of bliss. Three weeks of hard fore 
on shipboard had reduced us to a point highly favourable to the 
enjoyment of creature comforts. A majestic gateway in a hi gh wall 
admitted us to a small garden, where palms and flowering shrubs 
hid from view a large two-storied building, skirted from end to end 
with a verandah twenty feet in width, more than a hundred feet long, and 
paved like most ground-floors throughout the island, with marble tiles. 
This capacious piazza is furnished cafe-like , with little tables and arm- 
chairs, and it is here that the visitors mostly pass their time. A large 
hall introduces you to a marble staircase, flanked by pier-glasses, le ading 
up to the bedrooms, which are simply furnished with iron bedsteads, 
with mosquito-curtains, and covered with superfluous thin sheets. A bit 
of matting, and a wash hand stand complete the furniture. In such a 
climate more or heavier garnishing would be unpleasant. 

There are but two meals daily — -breakfast and dinner. It is weary 
work waiting far the former. Everybody in the island rises betimes, 
soon after sunrise. Few sluggards are there. Bave for a tiny cup of 
strong coffee, you have to wait as patiently as may be until the morning 
meal is served. Truly is it a breakfast, liberal and differing little from 
dinner. At both a bottle of very fair vin ordinaire is set down for your 
consumption, being part of the carte. Mauritius gets its wines direct 
from France, and gets them so cheap that these light, pleasant beverages 
are no luxury or scarcity. I have been in several lands, and amongst 
different kinds of people : but I think these islanders understand the art 
of living as well as any, and better than most. You must go to a hot 
climate , to appreciate claret properly — as you appreciate it here in Port 
Louis, when, about eleven o'clock, of a scorching forenoon, you have the 
goblet at your side filled with lumps of ice, imported hither in the Yankee 
whale-ships already talked about, and over which you pour your claret, 
and then Np it, while the cold morsels gradually melt as the glass requires 
replenishing. 

As for the general composition of a Mauritian it is much what 
French mods are everywhere. You don't long for solid or ponderous 
dishes, and you don't get them. There is more show than substance 
about these repasts ; but then the hot and jaded body craves more lor the 
hauSM than the heavy. They present a series of lillipfttian dishes, 
garnished prettily and containing more moisture than matter. Vast 
masses of rise are handed round to begin with. Then comes the sonde, 
oftbe seaeener'a art ; but delicious though it is, way skinny 
drumsticks and pinions are found therein. Or there are ohope~r4n other 
words, frizzled fragments - of bene* Not that the table is. amid of 
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delicacies. Crayfish — two feet long* beautifrlly pink and white, — deserve 
attention. Prawns, -'or monstrons shrimps, — small lobsters, rather, — are 
a feast in themselves. Flatters of mango and tomato chutney might eope 
even with mal-du-msr. Beans and peas, in all manner of dressings, cone- 
like artichokes, massive asparagus, piles of green pease, bowls of salad, 
bunches of celery, and last, though most conspicuous of all, large quantities 
of a kind of spinach, known locally as bread, and in immense demand, — 
these are the common components of a Mauritian breakfast. 

The dinner differs in little except that hot joints are introduced, and 
occasionally 44 sweets ” are admitted into the menu t though these last are 
usually represented by small portions of conserves and tiny pats of butter. 
Fruit, too, is plentiful ; and the Mauritians have a charming knack of 
decking ont their tables with coloured glass, crockery, and flowers. 

Bnt I have not done yet with the 44 Europe.” What was it that so dis- 
gusted us with that establishment, and, despite the brilliance of its noble 
verandah when lighted at night by forty lanterns, shedding a fitful light 
cm the rustling palm-leaves and the fragrant shrubs in the garden, sent ns 
ont, after a day’s experience, in search of an inn more to our mind ? It 
grieves me to say that it was the special bane of Port Louis that 
frightened us away. The ghost which haunts the island — unoleanliness — 
turned ns adrift.. In those particulars wherein England so differs from the 
Continent this hotel was ineonceivably offensive. Hence our exodus to 
the 44 Hotel Masse,” an old and homelier establishment, much in repute 
amongst the English planters. This plaoe had none of the pretensions 
of the other. It was a rambling, shaky building, not unlike Engli sh 
hostelzies of the old times, with a broad verandah round each story, 
and a dark open staircase. Even this hotel, however,, in a sanitary 
point of view, cannot be recommended. In fact, the measure of dirt 
and smelliness at the two plaoes may be set down at six for the 44 Europe," 
and at half-a-dozen for the 44 Masse.’ 7 Bnt then yon have better attend- 
ance at the last, and the meals are better cooked. The charges are 
the same at all. Ten shillings a day covers a room, attendance, two 
meals, and two bottles of claret. Mauritius is not, therefore, the dear 
plaee«3t is reputed to be. The French system of no soap is in vogue here, 
and we were % oharged extra, at the fate of one-and-sixpence for a cake of 
brown Windsor. There, too, the lavatory appliances are reduced to an 
absurdity. The towels are like table napkins, and the ewers hold a pint 
of water. Unquestionably the verandah is the best feature of hotel life; 
It is for the most popular. At all hours of the day and night (up to nine 
o’clock) the little tables are occupied by languid visitors seated near them, 
sipping coffee, cognac, eau*de-sucre f vermouth, or thin claret, with the 
inactivity wfcfoh befitethe dimate. 

Much might be written about the modes of life in Mauritius, for the 
islanders tte nut m others are i n many respects. They eat tiffuently* and 
drink differently. These is novelty in the way they diess, and In Urn 
maunernf their lying down. The climate of Port Ledsfo that of a half- 
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heated oven ; and the state of nature, were it permissible, would be the 
nearest approach to bodily comfort. Here, however, extremes meet, and 
we have people clad, in the height of tropical summer, as though they 
were shivering under an Arctic winter. Their fondness for black garments 
at noontime is inscrutable. From the hats that cover their locks, to the 
polished boots that encase their feet, they are black entirely. No creole 
seems to think himBelf a man while in Fort Louis, or at least a gentil- 
homme, unless he is dressed like an undertaker. I was told that some of 
these sable-clad gentry half starve, and in other ways pinch themselves, 
in ordor to wear a black surtout. This vision of blade coats affects a 
stranger most uncomfortably. Another paradox is the assumption of white 
garments in many creole families as correct evening dress. One gentleman 
of my acquaintance received the earnest apologieB of his host for the 
tailor's inability to supply his guest with a white coat fit to dine in. 
Herein the islanders are truly wise in their generation ; it would be well 
for them were they to begin the custom earlier in the day. 

Mauritius ought certainly, if the nursexy rhyme has any truth in it,* 
to be “ healthy, wealthy, and wise,” as it goes to bed early and rises 
early. At six in the morning eveiybody seems up and enjoying the best 
hours of the day. Now it w that the marketing is done, and the 
papers are read, and the shops are opened, and the strolls are taken. 
Having sipped his cup of coffee — strong, aromatic, and inspiring ; having 
laved his feet in the foot-pan, miscalled a bath ; having rubbed his face 
with a small excuse for a towel, and dipped his fingers in the apology for 
a basin ; having attired his languid person a la mode , and scanned it in a 
mirror of generous area, the creole will handle his dandy bit of a cane, and 
descend to the pave, whose intricacies he will traverse for the next hour, 
while the sun is scarcely yet above the huge hinder hills, and the dew still 
clings to the leaves. Or, perchance, he^will coll his carriage and take 
a drive, or, if more lazily disposed, may lounge away the early mom in the 
shade of his verandah. If he be a man of business he will go to the 
Exchange rooms, and have a prefatory gossip over the latest journal as he 
sits beneath the trees that adjoin that institution. Then comes break- 
fast ; and thereafter, towards eleven o'clock, the inactively active duties of 
the day begin. About four, or earlief, maybe, he returns to the bosom of 
his family, who occupy the interval between noon and sunset, either in 
drives about the town, or in dreary siestas in the garden or piazza. Thus 
may be seen many households, from paterfamilias and his spouse down 
through the gradations of youths and damsels to the little infant in arms, 
smoking cigars on the male part, or chatting on the feminine part, until 
the dinner-hour arrives ; when the whole of this happy family — and J, use 
the term seriously — gather round the common board and eat eurrie and 
conserves for the next hour. There will be no exodus of the fair sex. 
Those gentle beings abide at the table until coffee has been served ; then 
there m a general adjournment to the verandah, where cigars, gossip, and 
music, are the order of the evening. Not for long though. Barely after 
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nine is a respectable household out of bed. Before ten o'clock, most of 
the lights are extinguished, and the family sleeping, or courting sleep 
under their solitary sheets, and inevitable mosquito curtains. 

Jo an Englishman used to hours not quite so primitive, this early 
dosing system is a drawback. Only one hotel in Port Louis seems 
accessible after ten o’dock. The “ Masse " closed religiously at nine 
o’clock or a little after. The “ Europe " shuts up professedly at ten, and 
1 have even seen a very convivial dinner-party of Frenchmen broken up 
at that hour, although their frantic efforts to raise cheers after the English 
fashion indicated a strong desire to make a night of it. 

The creole Mauritians love show and splendour, and will pay high to 
gratify their inclinations. They like a profusion of jewellery upon their 
persons, and of plate upon their sideboards. They like to be equal, if not 
superior, in the matter of personal and domestic appointments to their 
neighbours. They like their mills to be as large and powerful as those 
around them. There are, let it be observed, many exceptions to thiB rule. 
There are highly intelligent and well-educated people who, on the other 
hand, do not care to go beyond their means, or to indulge in external 
luxuries so long as home comforts are theirs. My first remark applies 
more especially to townspeople. My last has more immediate reference to 
the countiy : as in my own limited circle I knew of several such house- 
holds where the daily commingling under the same roof of two or three 
generations affords happy evidence of domestic harmony, and where hospi- 
tality is dispensed to every stranger with a thorough heartiness without 
display. This habit of married sons and wedded daughters living and 
multiplying under the parental roof is more French than English ; but 
surely family discord must be rare where such an arrangement can be 
amicably carried out. As illustrative of Mauritian hospitality, I may state 
that to most planters' residences a “ strangers' house " is attached, where 
accommodation of the most comfortable character awaits any passing 
friend or stranger. In no country can a visitor meet with kindlier treat- 
ment than in the populous Isle of France. 

The point or centre of greatest amusement in Fort Louis is, not its 
theatre, library, or glacerie, but its market. It is there that I spent the 
most enjoyable hours of my Bojourn ; it is there I would go first were I 
to visit the island again. What the charm of the place is I cannot well 
Bay. Perhaps it may be the Oriental, bosaar-like aspect of the scene ; 
perhaps the refreshing fruits that abound there ; perhaps the motley mul- 
titude of all nations, creeds, and colours that crowd the mart ; perhaps a 
mixture of all. # 

To see the market to perfection you must rise betimes, and get there 
by six o'clock. 'At that hour all its treasures will be visible, and all its 
hdbitudi assembled. Long before daylight the vendors of produce have 
been plodding dong the highways, bearing in large tin boxes the things 
they have to offer* If you pass dong Ohaus&e Street and 'Farguhar 
Street you wfil see where all these dealers* congregates. What a scene 
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gratsjrpn whan you p m through the massive gateway,iopported by a 
atone lodge 1 which lets yon through a tolly iron palisading. . Babel, and 
nothing short of it. 

Men gathered from every quarter of .the globe hen mingle. Mauritius 
is such a eaUing-plaoe tor the world’s shipping as yon find nowhere else, 
and aft nations end tongues are represented in its streets— Nubians, black* 
skinned and haze-togged, like their Mozambique brethren, whose vaster 
mouths are grinning everywhere ; Hindoos of all castes, and colours, and 
races ; Parses# with long robe-like paletots, and oddly-shaped hats, draped 
round with puggeries, cunningly interwoven with gold wire , tong-haired, 
skull-capped Malabars; sharp- visaged, gaily-clad Madrassees; .Greek- 
featured Cingalese; Arabs, solemnly bearded, and iurbanad, moving 
with ostrich-like stateliness, as though they, the faithful, were lords of all. 
And there is John Chinaman, with his unfailing ribbonless straw hat, and 
his blue calico trousers and jacket, his pigtail discreetly stowed away, 
cpronet : wis6, and hi# .crooked eyes gleaming acquisitively as be drives a 
hard bargain, literally farthing by farthing. Here, too, the creole .islanders, 
black-hatted and coated as usual, early as is the day, lounge lazily, with 
a few blue-habited planter# from the country, and here and there a tomato 
figure. There is the garrison party of British soldiers purveying for the 
mess, and too experienced in their work to be readily taken in. And 
here, happy sight to a loyal Englishman, are groups of Jack Tars, including 
a tow of all nations, but in the main representing those we love best. 
Healthy-tooking, smiling, good-natured, chaffing, but easily bamboozled, 
they are easily relieved of the tow coins burning in their unretontive pockets. 
Men of the cloth are here too— priests, whose rosy cheeks and sleek 
faces tell a tale of good living. Sisters of Mercy, moreover, who creep 
cautiously and with a deprecating manner about, and who, I'U be bound, 
arc as hard to cheat as anybody, and who, indeed, by virtue of their true 
and womanly office, deserve to be cheated least of any. These, and 
many more, are some types of human life to be met with in this curious 
medley of our species. 

The market itself consists of a series of light elegant sheds, paved 
with stone or marble, and duly divided into compartments. It is about 
800 feet tong and 260 feet wide. Neither counters nor tables are pro- 
vided tor the goods offered, but simply the bare floor. Each stall-holder 
takes his stand, or rather his seat, upon the stones, where he squats 
calmly in the midst of his little piles of eabbagea, fruit, .potatoes, beans, 
pepper, ginger, tomatoes, and sp fbrth. . In, the intervals of custom the 
vdhdor employs himself with shelling beans or picking roots.. He, or.she— 
tor the fair sex are much gran to the art of selliag— 4o not overpower 
pas#ers-by with demand# tor patronage. If jou pause nigh, he looks up 
with digm&^apd awaits your pleasure, qr poeriblyhe may Jwaard a remark 
leudatoiy^f jp f woe. If yon wish to buy, about 0M#u#d of what ic 
a#ked fill |^#towappwim#rian^to price. Finrt prices areqnij 
no m i n al. Fine potatoes ariita be M,aitwqp^mi-hal^^,a,powi45 
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pgg« f thre^halfeance .each .: .celery, fouipence a bnnch; broooli, fivepence 
each ; green mangoes, a penny each; pumpkin*, sixpence each, or a half- 
penny a slice. Here are balls of tamarinds, most dainty material for a 
chutney, at a penny a pound i tiny onions can be had at three-halfpence a 
pound. Tolerably large egg-plants, the insides of which are stuffed with 
herbs and chopped meat, are the same price. Nine insipid tomatoes can 
be had for a halfpenny. Haricot beans, of all colours and sizes, are 
present everywhere. Of fruits there is a poor show, the only noticeable 
one being the delicious litchie — a little -known but most delicious fruit, 
growing in a large shrublike tree, having a hard sheath, which comes off 
readily, showing something like a strawberry. In taste it resembles a 
muscadcl grape, but there is a large stone in the centre. They are sold at 
about two for a penny. 

In the meat market there is more variety and a better quality of 
produce. Especially is this the case in the fish section. There is a 
plentiful supply of fresh turtle at a shilling per pound. There ark turtle 
eggs, too, the best being those that are found after dissection. Noble 
crayfish, two feet long at least, are only one shilling and sixpence each. 
The crabs are small and untompting. Mangalls, a sort of catfish, .are 
offered for one shilling and sixpence. Long-nosed guard-fish can be 
bought for two shillings oach. But these pretty, sky-blue speckled fellows, 
yclept “ skipjacks,” are more to one’s taste. One instinctively shudders 
before the young sharks, which look harmless and flabby enough now, but 
whose budding teeth are really too significant. They ore good eating, 
nevertheless, weigh five pounds, and cost one shilling and sixpence. 
Other fish are herp in abundance, and in strange variety of form and 
colour : scarlet, orange, green and blue — flashing an hour or two ago, 
meteor-like, through the limpid waters of the Indian Sea. 

Pass on to the flefli-stalls. The beef consumed in the island is very 
fair to the eye, and far from inestimable as to quality. Prices range, 
according to cut, from sixpence to sevenpence "halfpenny a pound. Mutton 
is dearer, and of indifferent quality, being tough, and one shilling per 
pound. Pork was not to be seen, and for certain remarkable reasons it 
is not in repute amongst the white residents. A full-grown fowl sells for 
three s hilli ngs, but then how mean and scraggy, how leggy and -skinny 
is the bird ! Turkey and geese, however, arp abundant. Man y a fine 
flock may you see cackling or strutting round the shabby hut of some 
Malabar poulterer. Bread is white, spongy, and threepence , a p ound ; 
slices thereof yon may partake of at the coffee-stalls, where dark Phyllises 
dispense cupfuls of coffee to large groups of oqstomers, most . of whom are 
sailors or wayfarers. 

I ought; perhaps, to have sud that all thq stall-holders in. the market 
are coloured people,- either Indian cooUcp or fihinamen., They ase. bound 
to exhibit signb oards, and t^e inscriptions op. pome of .these apaJhighty 
amusing and graphic. Fine proteqsions, mark them all These retailers 
have souls above those of. their European ityajg, and no plain, presentment 
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of a name unadorned by any prefix will do for them. Take, for instance, 
these literal transcriptions of one or two. 

Mr. Scholastiqne, 

Belle Fruit. 

The next is a publican. Possibly he may be a noted epicure, and his own 
tastes are therefore a guarantee of excellence : 

Mr. K. Montonsa, 

My Grocer. 

A wizened, puckered little Hindoo announces himself as 
Mr. Ramsainy. 

The following, though puzzling, can be solved : 

Mr. Appaeamy. Vege. 

Tables. Fruits. 

Upon a board of scant dimensions appears this declaration : 

Mr. Souptave, 

N. Vegetable. 

8 . 

We are next introduced to an historical character impersonated by a very 
small boy : 

Mr. Abdool Eader, 

Grocer. 

Then comes a thrilling announcement. How torse, and expressive of the 
stout, copper-hued Juno beneath : 

Madame. 

My last might do for the second column in The Times . It yet baffles my 
powers of comprehension : 

Mr. Troovanga. 

Dayadiachy. 

Pakee Kee Padiachy. 

Draper. 

While taking these strange inscriptions down, I became the unconscious 
cause of intense anxiety to each of the vendors in turn. Anxious looks 
were east ; low whispers interchanged. At last, unable to restrain their 
curiosity any longer, one of the “inscribed” inquired of my companion 
whether I was not a police commissioner, and what dire fate was awaiting 
them (or what unknown offence. 

No better way to get a good idea of the topography of Mauritius can 
be desired than to make a trip np the Pouce. There ark two hills in 
Mauritius dis t inguis h ed by a peculiar conformation of their summits. 
They are the highest points in the island. One is Pieterbotb, so called 
after a sailor who immortalized himself by being the first to scale this 
perilous pumeele. The peak itself is a difficult point to reach, ^s the sides 
axe like a wall But crowning this cone is a large mass of rock like a 
decanter-stopper. As the shelving sides of this odd-looking apex overhang 
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the point in which it rests, the ascent can only be performed with the aid 
of kites, ropfe-ladders, and lines. On this account, and as the trip takes 
throe days to accomplish, it is but rarely attempted, and then mostly by 
nautical men. La Pouce, on the other hand, is more accessible, and 
nearer the town, rising directly at the back of the Port Louis to an equal 
height and named from the thumb-like cono which crowns it. 

Early one morning, before the sun rose, four Englishmen, of whom 
1 was one*, started, staff in hand, and with a Malabar break&st-carrier 
behind them, for this point. They Were roughly and coolly clad. 
Down College Street and up to the Chat d’Or they passed, through the 
washing ground. At this place a large iron pipe or tube ejects a torrent 
of water, shooting forward for several feet. Beyond this the stone- 
strewn hollow is filled from an early hour with washermen and washer- 
women, whose shrill screeching and merciless battering of linen creates 
a dreadful uproar. Beyond this we ascend through a rough and stony 
country, leaving the houses behind. On our left is the Chat d’Or, a 
pleasant shady retreat, whore several wise townsmen have taken refuge. 
Before long the friendly shade of bushes is gained, and we are fairly in 
the Pouce volley. Our course now lies along a ledge of rock Bkirting the 
foot of a tremendous precipice, and also overlooking a deep gorge, beyond 
which uprise the abrupt hills that form the other side of the amphitheatre. 
After traversing a rich grove of trees along a gradually ascending road, 
made many yoars ago by the French soldiers, the open brow of a 
lower tier of hills is gained. We get stray glimpses of the panoramic 
scene behind, and of the gloomy ravines in front. For some distance 
the path passes along this neck or ridge, until it turns round the 
hill, and we find a delicious stream of cool and clear water purling 
by the wayside. A walk of half a mile brought us into a dark, 
cold, and dense jungle, consisting of small trees packed in with ferns 
of all shapes and varieties. So close is the foliage overhead, and so 
cool the spot, that the dew yet hangs about every twig and blade, 
and the ground is quito damp. Along a very narrow and tortuous 
pass, and under trees that barely allow us to proceed without stooping, 
wo pick our way, now descending, now rising, until the ascent becomes 
palpable. Half a mile, or a mile, of this sort of work ends in the 
bush getting smaller, until it leaves us on oither side, and we are at the 
bottom of the Pouce, or thumb-like cone, an almost perpendicular 
pinnacle, about 150 feet in height. Now for a scramble. Without 
looking behind, or seeing anything but the rock before us, we go at it, 
hands and knees, striding up this boulder; heaving our bodies up by 
bits of herbage that protrude from the sheer side of this cliff ; climbing 
like monkeys, until, before we know what we are passing over or how we 
are progressing, the summit is gained, and our breath is nearly taken 
away, as, squatting down on the rock, we realise the steepness of the 
narrow spire we have surmounted. 

What a view it is, what a plunge it would be ! Nothing obtrudes to 
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mar the prospect at onr feet. The few square feet of rock on which we 
are crouching, Unaccustomed yet to so dizzy an altitude, seem suspended 
in the air. Just below ns, as a stone might drop, iB an undulating mass 
of forest, lining the shoulder on which the cone roBts, and plumed 
with tree ferns. On one side are Fieterboth, cliff-like, and his fellow 
mountains. At his feet ore sugar plantations, but at ours is the Talley 
of the Chat d’Or, shut in by ranges of hills, and disclosing the town 
of Port Louis, with its harbour, and forts, and shipping, clearly 
outlined as in a map. Far to the north stretches the plain of 
Pamplemousses, with its strongly indented shore, and its yellow gleam 
of cane-fields. Far to the east and south -are soen, beyond an intervening 
series of ravines and mountains, the Plaines Wilhelms, the Corps du 
Garde, and the distant Lion Couchant buttressing the island westward. 
Bound on the land side a glorious panorama of champagne country, 
squared all over like a chess-board with numberless plantations, and 
sprinkled with tall chimneys and 6ugar-buildings in the centro of every t 
emerald square, spreads out below us. There is an estate about twelve 
hundred feot beneath, but so directly under our eyes that every movement 
in it is visible, and it seems as if our voices must surely be heard there. 
This magnificent stretch of sugar- country, comprising the districts of Moka, 
Plaines Wilhelms, and Yacoa, shows us at one glance what Mauritius is. 
Beyond this the hills of Flacq, Remport, and, finally, of Grandport, 
peaked and shaggy, shut in the landward view. Imagine this glorious 
revelation of land and water, as Been under a tropical sun, on a summer 
morning. Imagine this vision of a whole fair and fertile island, framed 
in by the ocean, — and that ocean the rich Indian Sea, — calm and glitter- 
ing, melting away amid many a snngleam into the haze of the horizon, 
and flecked by the white sails of the merchantmen that are ever flocking 
there. Imagine, I say, this magnificent unfolding of a large and populous 
island, with its closely packed habitations, its jostling cane-fields, its 
bristling sugar-mills, and its lavish vegetation, and you may feel some 
of the glamour that bound us to that by no means comfortable pinnacle. 
Since standing there, I have seen many of the fairest landscapes in the 
world ; and I think none present a more marvellous combination of natural 
beauty and human activity than may he witnessed from the summit of 
La Pottqe. 
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As many who aro sufficiently familiar with Shakspeare’s plays have 
porhaps but a slight and vaguo knowlodge of tho difficulties attendant on 
criticism of the* Shakspoarian text, it may not be amiss to mention some 
facts concerning its history and condition, bofore offering to our readers a 
few notes, chiefly explanatory of disputod, misinterpreted, and unexplained 
passages in Othello . 

Of the plays of Shakspcare it may be said that, as subjects for the 
critic’s labours, they stand alone, and that he approaches them under 
circumstances altogether peculiar and different from those under which he 
takes in hand the works of other authors. In the ordinary exercise of his 
art ho has to deal with texts which have been given to the world under the 
superintendence of tho author, or, at least, of oditors who represent him, 
and have beon furnished with his manuscripts to guide their labours. But 
no lino of Shakspcaro’s plays has come to the world with any such 
guarantee that it is what the author actually wrote. Of the thirty-seven _ 
comedies, histories, and tragedies which bear his name, seventeen were 
indeed printod and published separately in quartos during his life-time, 
but even these woro given to tho world without either his consent or 
knowledge ; printed at various dates from clandestinely made transcripts 
of manuscript copies in the possession of theatrical managers. Nor had 
even these copies been directly taken from tho poet’s own MSS., but they 
wore doubtless, in many cases, transcripts of transcripts to several removes 
from the originals, vitiated and corrupted iu some parts by the tasteless 
interpolations or reckless omissions of the players, and in others mutilated 
and curtailed for the convenience of managers. 

Seven years after Shakspeare’s death the first collected edition was 
published of thirty-six only of tho plays attributed to him, Pericles , which 
in subsequent editions makes the thirty-seventh, being omitted. In the 
preface to this, — the folio of 1628, or the first folio, as it is usually called, 
— the editors, Heminge and Condell the players, profess that whereas 
before the reader had been “ abused with divers stolne and surreptitious 
copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealthes of injurious im- 
postors that exposed them, even thoso ore now offered to his view cured 
and perfect of their limbes ; and all the rest ” ( i.e . the twenty plays which 
had not been previously printed) “ absolute in their numbers as he conceived 
them.” In this, however, they professed much more than they performed. 
The folio of 1628 was, beyond* all question, made up in part from those 
very quartos which were denounced as surreptitious, mutilated, and worth- 
tott; and this so carelessly, that obvious typographical errors are again 
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and again reproduced in tho former from tho latter. Indeed, at this tiino 
all Shakspeare's original MSS. had probably perished, the greater number 
in the fire by which the Globo Theatre was destroyed in 1018, the rest 
perhaps by the neglect of those in whose hands they were, and who littlo 
knew what a priceless treasure any one of thorn would have been esteemed 
by a later age. Accordingly the folio of 1623, — partly consisting of reprints 
from the quartos, and disfigured by many of the vices which the circum- 
stances of their production rendered inevitable ; partly founded on managers’ 
transcripts, corrupt as such transcripts could hardly fail to be, containing 
besides the more ordinary typographical blunders which a very careless 
supervision of the press allowed to remain, — affords a text sometimes 
bewildering in its inaccuracy. 

For these reasons there is much truth in the remark of a Shokspoorian 
critic, that “perhaps in the whole annals of English typography, there is 
no record of any book of any extent and any reputation having been 
dismissed from the press with less caro and attention than tho first folio.” 
At tho same time, in estimating the authority due to itR text in doubtful 
passages, it should be home in mind that it is the rosult of a comparison 
of several manuscript and printed copies, so for as printod copies existed 
at the time, carelossly, indeed, and imperfectly carried out, but still carriod 
out, it cannot be doubted, to some extent. Tho players had in their hands 
as material for their work of collation, not only tho quarto plays, but also 
numbers of managers' MS. copies, as well of the plays which had beon 
published in quarto, as of those hitherto known only through tho medium 
of the stage. Accordingly, where variances occur between tho quartos and 
the first folio, other than such as may bo duo to careless and inaccurate 
printing, we may safely conclude that the readings given in tho folio are 
in general the results of a comparison of the several copies which wore in 
the possession of the editors, and a selection of what seomed to them, on 
consideration, the best. It is not unreasonable to suppose that on a 
perusal of the quarto texts, wherever a passage seemed corrupt, a collation 
was there made of tho several copies, manuscript as well as printed, and 
the reading which to the editors,— men long and intimately familiar -with 
Shakspeare’s plays,— seemed genuine, was adopted into the folio ; while 
oil that did not excite their suspicion was printed off os it stood in the 
quartos, and so the typographical and other blunders of these in many 
cases reproduced. For this reason it seems to us that where the texts of 
the quartos and folio differ, the latter should as a general rule be preferred, 
as being stamped with the authority of editors not incompetent to judge, 
and having in their hands far more moans than any previous or subsequent 
editors possessed for ascertaining what was more likely to be genuine. 

In the Second folio edition, published nine years after the first, many 
of the more obvious errors found in the latter were corrected, but the 
editor, whose ignorance and incapacity seem to have been of the most 
brilliant description, marred more than he mended ; so that this edition is 
to all intents and purposes useless. In this state of things some persons, 
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considering all te^ts alike untrustworthy, havo maintained that those rules 
which guidd and confine the critic's dealings with other authors ore inap- 
plicable to the case of Shakspeare ; and that conjectural emendation may here 
assume a wider licence than is allowed it elsewhere. “ The critic," one writer 
says, “ who takes up the work of an ordinary author — Milton, for instance 
— is, of course, bound by the received text. There may be misprints and 
errors of negloct, but they can be but few. If the editor meets with a 
harsh, far-fetched, unintelligible expression, his plain and only duty is to 
elucidate its meaning as well as he can, and to illustrate it by parollol 
passages from other writers. But if the editor of Shakspeare light on a 
similar passage, the first question which, inevitably arises is whether it be 
corrupt or no. Not only this, but the probability fairly iB that where a 
passage in Shakspeare is harsh or far-fetchod, or unintelligible, it is corrupt, 
mid not what Shakspeare wrote." This canon of Shakspearian criticism, 
however, appears to us not only startling — as indeed the writer from w r hom 
w r o quote admits it to be — but dangerous in the extreme, from the fact that 
iu the nature of things it must bo impossible to secure it from abuse. 
It renders every would-be critic his own Shakspeare. This passage 
appears harsh, this far-fotched, this unpoetical, this obscure — out they all 
go ; and instead of what may perhaps be Shakspeare's, we have the 
smoothness and grace, the poetry and perspicuity of one who is perhaps 
a most meritorious and intelligent person, but no Shakspearo. There may 
be a considerable probability that passages which offend our ideas of what 
Shakspearo ought to havo written, were not in fact so written by him ; but 
the probability is infinitely greater that a conjectural reading will not 
restore tho poet’s words, except in those cases of obvious or judicious 
emendations of passages undeniably corrupt, which fall within the recog- 
nized and ordinary scope of the critic’s duty. If it be granted that tho 
only useful object of conjectural emendation is to restore the author's text 
with so high a degree of probability as to convince unprejudiced nynds 
that his actual words have been recovered, it follows, we think, that the 
ruleB by which it is to be kept within bounds must be, iu effect, the same 
whether the depravation of the existing text be great or little. Whore the 
corruptness is considerable, there will no doubt be a greater probability 
that any given obscure passage is corrupt, but the chance that the critic 
will guess the true reading, without evidence to guide him, is so small as 
to be practically worthless. We think, therefore, that licentiousness of 
conjecture should be as jealously exoluded from the plays of Shakspeare 
as from any other text into which inaccuracies may have crept from a 
copyist's carelessness or the errors of the press, lest sometime, the student 
should have cause to exclaim, “ Ut olimvitiis , ita nunc remedm laboratur." 
To tho emendation of obvious verbal errors, as well as to the collating copies 
possessing an independent authority, and drawing safe or probable infer- 
ences from their discrepancies and agreements, no reasonable person can 
object. But further than this, all licentious conjecture is useless, in. so 
far as it can cany no conviction with it ; and directly injurious, in so far at. 
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it may divert the minds of readers from seeking more diligently the explana- 
tion of what was perhaps obscure in appearance only. The use of a word 
in an obsolete or uncommon sonso, instead of that which is more familiar 
or modem, — the referring an adjective or verb to a nearer noun instead of 
to ono which is a little more remote, — such apparently trifling matters as 
these will occasionally darken or totally conceal a meaning which becomes 
clear and simple when once tho clue to it has been discovered. That 
explanation which many have failed to find, one more diligent or more 
fortunate than his predecessors may sometimes light upon ; but raBh emenda- 
tions of that which, though not understood, may be genuine, con only tend 
to render the darkness perpetual. In accordance with these views wo 
shall now proceed to examine and attempt to explain, without the aid of 
conjectural emendation, some passages as to which the remarks of those 
commentators whom we havo consulted seem to us unsatisfactory, gene- 
rally preferring, where difference of text exists, tho readings adopted by 
the oditors of the iirst folio. ? 

The word cast occurs four times in this play in a remarkable and 
unusual sense, — one in which the word, common as it is, is not elsewhere 
met with in Shakspeare. Thu following ore tho passages to which we 
refer : — 

——the etutc, 

Ilowcvcr this may gall him with some check, 

Can not with safety cast him. — Act i., 1. 

Onr general cast us thus early. — ii. 3. 

You are but now cost in his mood.— ii. 3. 

whereon it came 

That I was cast. — v. 2. 

In the first passage it is applied to Othello’s possible dismissal from office 
by the state, for the offence of carrying off Brabantio’s daughter ; in the 
second, to Othello’s dismissal of his guests at the close of an entertainment ; 
in the third and fourth, to Cassio’s being dismissed from his lieutenancy, 
or cashiered. Dr. Johnson’s note on tbe first passage is — “ That is 
dismiss him, reject him. We still say a cast coat, and a cast serving-man.*' 
On the second, he says, “ Our general cast us — that is, appointed us to 
our stations . To cast the play is, in the stile of the theatres, to assign to 
every actor his proper part." Steevens, however, observes, “ Perhaps 
cast us only means dismissed us, or got rid of our company . So in (he 
Witch,* MS. tragi-comedy by Middleton — 

— she cast off 

My company betimes to-night by tricks .’ 1 

It is not necessary to weigh scrupulously the respective merits of these 
different explanations, since we can agree fully with neither. That of 
Dr. Johnson seems forced and improbable, and we think with Steevens that 
the word is need bm is the same sense as in the three other passages. 
The quotation from Middleton, however, goes no way towards explaining 
this use, for “to east off one's company " is a very different thing from 
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casting off the porson himself, and certainly throws no light on such a phrase 
as “ casting *the person ; indeed it seems impossible to obtain the signifi- 
cation either of dismissing from office, or of a host courteously dismissing 
bis guests, from the verb in its sense “ to throw,” without undue harshness 
and violenco. Of the phrases cited in Dr. Johnson's note on the first 
passage, “ cast clothes ” is no doubt a shortened form of the expression 
“ cast-off clothes,” in which the participle is used in its natural and proper 
sense ; while as to a “ cast serving-man,” we can say nothing, haying never 
to our recollection ‘met with the phrase. In it the word may have been 
used in tho same signification of dismissal from offico as in the passages on 
which wo are commenting ; or it may bo a contemptuous metaphor borrowed 
from the ordinary expression, “cast clothes” — tho sorving-man being 
spoken of as something equally worthless with a garment which has been 
worn out and flung aside. It does not, howevor, seom possible to speak in 
this manner of a “ cast general,” or a “ cast lioutonant,” or “ cast guests,” 
save in a vulgar-familiar or slang form of expression, of the use of which 
there is no appearance in any of the passages under consideration. Beforo 
offering a conjecture as to the origin of the phrase, wo will mention another 
use of the word “ cast,” which we at one time thought might perhaps 
explain tho difficulty : this is in tho expressions “ cast in a suit,” “ cast in 
damages,” “cast by a jury,” in which old law dictionaries explain the 
word by tho Latin verb condcmnari. This use of “cast” comes, wo 
think, not from the sense “ thrown ” as a wrestler, and therefore defeated, 
as it is generally explained, but from tho law Latin term cowan, “ to bo 
quashed ” or “ annulled,” properly used of legal proceedings, as in the 
entering on tho roll a cassetur hr eve, “ let the writ be quashed,” where the 
plaintiff cannot deny that tho defendant's answor is both true and sufficient 
to abate his declaration, and in tho derived French law-terms casser and 
causation . From being used of legal proceedings it may have come to be 
applied to jicrsons who were defeated in thoir suits, and so may perhaps 
have been transferred from unsuccessful suitors dismissed from court to 
persons dismissed on any occasion, in which impropor or metaphorical 
sense the word may be employed in Othello, On considering, however, 
that Sbakspeare uses it thus in this one play, and in the mouths of soldiers 
only, it is worth while examining whether it may not be a purely military 
phrase, applied properly to the being cashiered, and in the one passage 
where Othello is said “to cast ” his guests, by a metaphor natural on a 
soldier’s lips, to any sort of dismissal, more especially when that dismissal 
is by the general. We do accordingly find that the Latin cassari was thus 
used. Ducange cites from the Itegimina Padua:, ad annum 1818, the 
following passage, in which the word means to be dismissed from military 
service, or cashiered : “ Facta /nit paw ; — et tunc cassati fuerunt soldati , — et 
cassatus fuit eupraecriptus capitaneus .” From the Latin this military 
signification was adopted as one of the meanings of the French derivative 
verb cower i and it is well known that most of our efbfy English terms el 
law, war, and the abase cam? by Norman importation from Franoe, 
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Accordingly we have, through that channel, from casser , “ to casseer,” 

44 to cashier,” 44 to cashire,” 44 to cash,” 44 to quash,” and 44 to cass : ” all 
different forms of the same verb. We may perhaps, in referring 44 cast ” 
to this origin, bo met by an objection taken from the first of the passages 
in Othello in which it is found, — 

the state 

Cannot with safety cast him, — 

that if our view were correct, the verb, being in the infinitive mood, ought 
to be 44 cass” or 44 cash,” not 44 cast.” The answer is that the infinitive 
mood and present tense, being far more rnroly used than the participle, 
soon became unknown in their true form. Accordingly, when an infinitive 
or a present tense was required, one was taken from the participle, which 
instead of 44 casscd ” may in process of time have como to bo written 
44 cast,” as 44 passed ” was changed into 44 past ; ” and this confounding of 
the infinitive with the participle may have been assistod by tho analogy of 
the more familiar 44 cast,” 44 to throw,” in which verb those parts have the*** 
same form. Though this word is so rarely found with tho shortened 
spelling, it is by no means uncommon in early English in its longer form, 

44 cassed.” For instance, in a state paper of the time of Henry VHI. : — 

44 For aunsor wherunto His Highnes reqnyreth your Lordship to dcpecho 
from thens all such capitains with their officers as you wrote bo casscd , for 
His Majeste knoweth not how to employe the same. Nevertheles, if thero 
be Any capitain of the casscd , which is a special man of service, His 
Majeste woold ere your Lordship dischardge him be advertised of him ” 
(11 State Papers , 57). It may be worth while observing that a passago in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor shows that the word 44 cashier ” was some- 
times employed in Shakspeare’s time to signify simply 44 to turn out : ” — 
Bardolph . — And being faj>, sir, was, as they any, cashiered ; 
that is, Slender being drunk was put out of the house. Similarly, 
perhaps, Othello is said 44 to cast ” his guests without its being necessarily 
meant that ho cashiered them in the strict sense of the word. 

In Act i. 8, the folio reads — 

No, when light-winged toys 
Of feathered Cupid seal with wanton dulncse 
My speculative and offleed instruments, 

for which the quarto has — 

, —when light-winged toys 

And feathered Cupid foils with wanton dulncss 
My speculative and active instruments. 

The commentators explain 44 speculative instruments” to mean 44 the 
eyes,” but it is questionable whether this interpretation will hear scrutiny. 
The word 44 speculation ” does indeed always in Shakspeare mean either the 
faculty or the act of seeing, but 44 speculative,” in the only othpr passage 
in which it is found, certainly refers to the action of the mind — 

Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate.— Macbeth % ▼. 4. 
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We think that it ;has this sense here, and that “my speculative instra* 
ment ” means “ the reasoning faculty with which I am provided.'* “ Officed 
instrument ” is to our ears somewhat harsh, but would doubtless signify 
the faculty to which the discharge of the duties of office is intrusted — that 
is, the mind. The reading of the quarto may by some be thought more 
simple and natural, affording as it does an obvious antithesis, the 
speculative and active instruments being the instruments of thought and 
action, i. e. the mind and the body; but no doubt the editors of the 
folio did not seloct the reading they have preferred without good reason. 

logo. — Sir, he is rash and very sudden in choler, and haply may strike at you : 
provoke him that lie may ; for even out of that will I cause these of Cyprus to 
mutiny ; whose qualification shall come into no true taste again, bat by the dis- 
plunting Cussio. — ii. 2. 

Dr. Johnson gives the following explanation of the phrase, “ Whose 
qualification shall come into no true taste again.” “ Whose resentment 
Khali not be so qualified, or tempered, as to bo well tasted, — as not to 
retain Borne bitterness.” Steevens suggests, “ Perhaps qualification means 
fitnoss to preserve good order, or the regularity of military discipline,” a 
suggestion which may be dismissed without comment. Dr. Johnson is to 
a certain extent right in his explanation. The verb “to qualify” is 
continually used by Shakspeare in the sense “to soften down and weaken 
the peculiar quality of anything by mixing with it something of an opposite 
nature or quality.” Thus wine is qualified by water ; harsh judgment by 
charity ; the fire of passion by wise counsel. Hence the word comes to 
signify absolutely “ to mitigate," “ to appease ; ” for instance, in King 
John, v. 1. : — 

This inundation of mistempered humour 
Bests by you only to bo qnalified. 

From the things, or qualities, which are so modified the word is 
transferred in its use to persons in whom they exist, as in Winter's 
Tale , iv. 8. : — 

Tour discontenting father strive to qualify 
And bring him np to liking. 

The true taste is the orderly and peaceful course of things, a metaphor 
taken no doubt from strong wine deprived of its fire and strength by water, 
and thus qualified to suit the taste. The last clause of the passage then 
means, “ Who shall not be appeased and brought to a quiet and orderly 
state again.” 

Which thing to do, 

If this poor trash of Venice whom I trace 
For his quick hunting, stand the patting on, 

I'll have our Michael Cassio ou the hip i 
Abuse him to the Moor in the right garb, 

For I fear Oassio with my nightcap too. — ii. 1 

Such is the reading of the folio : the quarto reads crush i n s tead of trad, 
and raifik instead of right, We shall not attempt to enumerate the 
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explanations which have been proposed for the second and third of these 
lines : let the reader who is curious on this subject consult the note on 
the passage in the Variorum Shakspeare. The principal modom editors, 
— with tho exception of Mr. Knight, who retains the readings of the 
folio, — change the second line to 

If this poor trash of Venice whom I trash, 
and instead of right garb, read with the quarto ranlc garb. 

The adopted reading in the former portion of the passage is thus 
explained : “ If this contomptiblo and worthless Vcnotion, whom I chido 
and repress for being too eager in the chase, will wait patiently till I urge 
him on at the proper moment,” &c. The word ti'ash is token as a hunting 
term, signifying to restrain those hounds which are too forward or impatient, 
and is used in the Tempest in the sense here assigned to it : — 

Being once perfected how to grant suits, 

How to deny them ; whom to advance, and who 

To trash for overtopping.— i. 2. 

There are, however, several objections which seem to us almost conclusive 
against this ingenious reading and explanation. First, tho substitution of 
trash for trace , or crush , is without a particle of authority, unless it be 
thought to derive support from tho possibility of constructing it by engraft- 
ing the crush of the quarto upon the trace of tho folio, — a truly novel 
method in criticism! Secondly, the repetition of the word tmsh is 
offensive. It has been remarked, as to this objection, that such playing 
upon words is in Shakspeare’s manner ; but this is only partially true, and 
does not apply here. In some of Shakspoore’s plays it is, no doubt, very 
common — too much so for the taste of the present age ; but in others, it 
scarcely occurs at all. Othello is a play of the latter olass ; aud it seems 
hardly reasonable to argue that, because the hangers-on of courts ore 
made to interlard their speech with Buch quips and quiddities, Rimilur 
conceits should not be thought out of place in the language of the camp. 
Thirdly, up to this time, Iago has not had occasion to repress the ardour 
of Boderigo, but, on the contrary, both in this very scene, and in all their 
conversations hitherto, has been stimulating and encouraging him to 
prosecute his suit with zeal aud confidence ; it is only subsequently that 
the dupe becomes impatient from a suspicion that he has been fooled. 
Fourthly, the use of tho word stand in the sense of await patiently , is 
without precedent in the plays of Shakspeare, or elsewhere, so far as we 
can discover. The nearest approach to this signification is where the word 
is used for to withstand , to confront, as in Cymbeline, — «* The villain would 
not stand me ; ” and in Richard III., — “ I will stand the hazard of the 
die." Bnt this usage cannot justify suoh phrases as I stand his arrival, 
or, I stand your convenience , in the sense of awaiting. Fifthly, the reading 
of the folio admits of an easy explanation, and change is, therefore, 
unnecessary. We would interpret the passage thus, retaining the reading 
trees; 44 If ti lie worthless Venetian whom I follow and watch to urge him 
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to keenness in the pursuit, will but bear the instigation without shrinking 
or recoiling, I’ll have our Michael Cassio on the hip.” The verb to trace 
is repeatedly found in Shakspeare with the meaning, to follow closely; and 
in I. Henry IV., we have it used, as here, of following a person : — 

And bring him out, that is but woman's son 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, 

And hold me pace in deep experiments. — iii. 1. 

In Antony and Cleopatra we find an authority for to stand, in the sense to 
bear or endure — 


To reel the streets at noon, and stand the buffet 
With knaves that smell of sweat.— i. 4. 

In tho fifth lino of the passage we are discussing, we think that the 
roading of the folio, 

Abuse him to the Moor in the right garb, 

admits of a satisfactory explanation, when considered in connection with 
the following line, 

For I fear Cassio with my, &c. 

Iago was accusing Cassio falsely, yet in the right garb or character, for, 
even though innocent as far as the Moor was concerned, he was probably 
guilty as against Iago of the very kind of offence of which he was accused- 

Now my sick fool Roderigo, 

Whom love has tnmed almost tho wrong side out, 

To Desrfcmonn hath to-night caroused 
Potations pottle-deep ; and he's to watch : 

Thine else of Cyprus,— noble swelling spirits 
That hold their honours in a wary distance — 

The very elements of this warlike isle, 

Have 1 to-night flustered with flowing caps 
And they watuh too. — ii. 3. 

The quarto reads “ Three lads of Cyprus,” which is intolerable. The 
passage, as found in the folio, soems to us so simple that we should not 
offer any remarks on it, but that many commentators appear to have 
thought it unintelligible. Malone and Bteevens prefer the reading lads. 
Singer and Collier think else undoubtedly corrupt, and the latter adopts 
into his text the MS. oorreotor’s emendation, “ Three elfb of Cyprus ” — 
a reading which can hardly be surpassed in whimsicality at least, what- 
ever its other merits or demerits may be. “ Roderigo,” says Iago, “ has 
caroused deeply, and is to keep watch to-night. Three others ” (taking 
else as a pronoun) or “ three besides ” (taking it as an adverb) “ natives 
of Cyprus, have also been made drunk by me, and are to watch toe.” If 
authority for this use of else is required, we have in King John,-** 

I bring you witnesses 

Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England's breed, 
ftst Bastards and rise.— ii. J. 
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and such phrases as nothing else, something else, are common. 

Does’t not go well ? Cassio hath beaten thee, 

And thou by that small hurt hast cashiered Cassio : 

Though other tilings grow fair against the sun, 

Yet fruits that blossom first will first be ripe. — ii. 3. 

On this passage Dr. Johnson comments as follows : — “ Of many 
different things, all planned with the same skill, and promoted with 
tho same diligence, some must succeed sooner than others, by the order 
of nature. Everything cannot be done at once ; we must proceed by 
the necessary gradation. We are not to despair of slow events any more 
than of tardy fruits, while the causes are in regular progress, and the 
fruits grow fair against the sun. Hanmer has not, I think, rightly 
conceived the sentiment, for he reads, — 

Those fruits which blossom first are not first ripe, 

I have, therefore, drawn it out at length, for there are few to whom that < 
will be easy which was difficult to Hanmer.” 

Malone remarks that the “ blossoming ” referred to is the removal of 
Cassio, and that Dr. Johnson is therefore wrong in thinking the schemes 
of Iago and Boderigo to be compared to tardy fruits. He docs not, 
however, suggest any explanation as to what those things are which “ grow 
fair against the sun,” the only obscurity in the passage. The train of 
thought is this, — “ Though the plans of other men may progress pleasantly 
and agreeably to themselves, like fruits ripening full in the sunshine ; 
whereas yours have not done so thus far, since you have been beaten 
by Cassio ; yet, on the other hand, your designs have the promise con- 
tained in an early blossoming, since you have already succeeded in tho 
first step, namely, in having Cassio cashiered, and the earliest blossom 
betokens the earliest fruit.” 

And, for I know thou’rt full of love and honesty, 

And weigh'st thy words before thon givest them breath, 

Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more ; 

For snch things in a false disloyal knave 
Are tricks of custom, but in a man that's just 
They’re clow dilations, working from the heart 
That passion cannot role. — iii. 3. 

In this passage the quarto reads close denotements, changed by tho 
editors of the folio into close dilations, which is probably the true reading. 
Dr. Johnson, however, “ ingeniously ” altered this to close delations , on 
the ground, it would seem, that dilations, meaning full expositions or ampli- 
fications, neither agrees with the context nor makes sense ; and modern 
editors have universally adopted the conjectural reading. It appears to 
ns, however, that dilations both agrees with the context and makes sense, 
at least as well as delations . Othello complains that Iago, having 41 shut 
np in his brain some horrible conceit," the existence of which he betrays 
at one time by an exclamation, at another by some short phrase of dis- 
approval, pauses without disclosing his entire thought. He is, in &ot, 
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speaking of lago-'s evasions, or puts-off — stops he has just called them — 
and this is the exact meaning of dilations . Some commentators — and 
among them, probably, Dr. Johnson — have confounded this word with 
dilatations , which means amplifications , enlargements ; but the two are 
totally distinct, the former being derived from the Latin dijferre t in its 
meaning of “ to put off; ” the latter from dilatare t ** to make broad,” “ to 
expand.” We understand Othello to say, “ These pauses are but myste- 
rious evasions, to which tho prudence and discretion of a heart that passion 
cannot rule constrain you.” Dilations seems even to agree better with 
tho context than the conjectural reading. The dilation would naturally be 
said to spring from a heart which could control rash impulses ; the delation 
from one readily moved to passion ; but the close delation , the mysterious 
charge, half spoken, half suppressed, from the treacherous and plotting 
brain of one who, in the words of P. Syrus, 

Factum taccndo crimen acrius facit. 

This is, no doubt, precisely whnt Iago desires to do ; but Shakspeare did 
not mean Othello to form so just an estimate of the arch-traitor’s character 
at this stage of the action. 

Jago. O beware, my lord, of jealousy. 

It is the green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
Tho meat it feeds on. — iii. 3. 

We will add but little to tho enormous amount of comment which this 
passage has elicited. The food of jealousy is love, which it mocks, or 
treats with despite and indignity ; for mockery is not always in Shak- 
speure’s language to be understood in a merely playful sense. This view 
receives Bupport from tho similar expression in Act v. 2 : — 

O mistress, villany hath made mocks with love 1 

Exchange mo for a goat, 

When I shall tnm the business of my bouI 
To snch exsufflicate and blown surmises, 

Matching thy inference. — iii. 3. 

We think it extremely unlikely that the disputed word, exsufflicate , is, as 
commentators say, to be explained by the ecclesiastical term, exsufflare , 
which signified the symbolical blowing out of the breath whereby, in certain 
religious ceremonies, the renouncing that which was sinful was expressed. 
The Latin verb tufflare means “ to puff out, to inflate,” as in sufflare buccas, 
“ to puff out the cheeks ; ” it is, accordingly, the proper word to express the 
blowing up of bubbles. Exsufflare would mean to blow up to a large size ; 
and exsufflate surmises would be, in this sense, not only on intelligible, 
but even a strictly appropriate phrase. Shakspeare, like most other 
writers of his day, affected words of a Latin aspect and sound, nor was he 
over particular about perfect accuracy in their formation when there was a 
gain to be made in respect of rhythm and metrical fulness by neglecting 
it. On this principle it is that we have, not only the word we are con- 
sidering, but similar lengthened formations, such as vastidity for vasttiy, 
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imperceverant for imperceivant or unperceivvng . We think that exmfflicate 
and blaim (or blow'd) are two epithets of nearly the same signification, 
joined, for additional woight and force, with a single substantive, after 
Shakspoare’s manner. In this same play we have, for instance, “ a 
capable and wide revenge,” “ an extravagant and wheeling stranger” — the 
reading “ wheedling ” is ludicrous — and similarly in Hafnlet , “ the extrava- 
gant and erring spirit ; ” but the usage is too common to stand in need of illus- 
tration. Exsufflicatc and blown surmises are, as a Greek writer might say, 
virAvoicu virkpoyKoi cat kmfvowevcu , — empty suspicions blown up like bubbles. 
We find that this view is supported by the authority of Richardson's 
Dictionary , but we cannot agree that exsufflicate is probably an error for 
exsuffiate ; the metre and the coincidence of texts sufficiently disprove this. 

Cassia. ’Prithee, bear some charity to my wit, do not think it so unwholesome. 
Ha, ha, ho. 

Othello. So, so, so, so. They laugh that win. ( Aside .) 

layo. Why, the cry goes that you murry her. 

Cassio. Trithcc say true. 

Iayo. I am a very villain else. 

Othello. Have von scored me ? Well. (Aside.) — iv. 1.' 

Johnson explains “ Have you scored mo?" to signify Hare you made 
my reckoning ? Have you settled the term of my life ? Steevens, remarking 
that “to score ” meant originally to cut a notch upon a tally , or, to indent 
a form upon any substance , and citing Spenser to this effect, explains it 
hero as being nsed figuratively, and meaning to set a brand or mark of 
disgrace npon a person, as in Antony and Cleopatra , “ Let us score their 
backs.” Malone is rather of opinion that our poet was thinking of the 
ignominious punishment of slaves. Singer thinks stored the true reading, 
and scored unintelligible. It is quito manifest, however, wo think, that 
Othello is referring to — perhaps, indeed, continuing — his last words, 
“ They laugh that win ; ” and that score is used in its common significa- 
tion of marking the points won towards the game : “ You have gained the 
victory over me, and won the game. Have you scored my defeat ? ” 

Put out the light I 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minuter, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I repent me but once put out thy light, 

Thou cunning’Bt pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That oan thy light relume. — v. 2. 

This passage seems to have so impressed Bhelley's imagination that he 
has introduced a wonderftilly close imitation of it into his magnificent 
tragedy, the Cenci. Indeed, he must have been very deeply imbued in 
Shakspearian reading at the time when this drama wae written, if we may 
jndgo from the extraordinary number of plagiarisms, no doubt uninten- 
tional, from Shakspeare’s plays which are found in it. As attention has 
never, so far as we are aware, been directed to these by any writer, we 
venture to point out some of the most remarkable. The passage wkieb 
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we have cited i B thus imitated. At the hour fixed for hie father’s murder, 
Giacomo addresses his dying lamp as follows : — 

0 

Thou unropleni&hcd lamp ! whose narrow fire 
Is shaken by the wind, and on whose edge 
Devouring darkness hovers 1 Thou Small fiamo 
Which, as a dying pnlso rises and falls, 

Still flickorcst up and down, how very soon. 

Did I not feed thoe, wouldst thou fail and be 
As thou hadst never been ! So wastes and sinks 
Even now perhaps the life that kindled mino : 

But that no power can fill with vital oil 
That broken lamp of flesh. 

And afterwards, lighting the lamp, — 

And yet once qnenched I cannot thus relume 
My father’s life.— Act iii. 2. 

In the third scone of the first act, Conci thus apostrophizes wine which 
he is drinking : — 

Be thou the resolution of quick youth 
Within my veins, and manhood’s purpose stem, 

And age’s firm, cold, subtlo villany. 

Compare with this a passage in Richard III. : — 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; 

Thy school-days frightful, desperate, wild, and furious ; 

Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous ; 

Tby age confirmed, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody. — iv. 4. 

Hero it is not precisely in the words that we find the rosemblance, but 
there is an unmistakable imitation of tho idea. Tho same remark applies 
to the resemblance between the following passages : — 

Oresino. You cannot say 

I urged yon to tho deed. 

Giacomo. 0, had I never 

Found in thy smooth and ready countenance 
The mirror of my darkest thoughts ; hadst {lion 
Never with hints and questions made me look 
Upon tho monster of my thoughts, until it grew 
Familiar to desiro Cenci, v. 1. 

and — 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done 1 Hadst thou not been by, 

A fellow by the hand of nature marked, 

Quoted, and signed to do a deed of shame, 

This murther had not come into my luind : 

But taking note of thy abhorred aspect, 

Finding thee fit fur bloody villany, 

Apt, liable to be employed in danger, 

I faintly broke with thee of Arthur’s death. — King John , iv. 2. 

Sometimes we have, in part, the exact words of the passage in Shakspeare 
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which had impressed the modern poet’s mind ; for instance, Beatrice 
exclaims, — 

Ay, something must be done, 

What }'ct I know not, — something which shall make 

The thing thut I have suffered but a shadow 

In the dread lightning which avenges it. — Cenci, iii. 1. 

Who is not reminded of Lear’s burst of passion ? — 

I will do such things — 

What they are yet I know not, but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. — Lear, ii. 4. 

In another part of the play we find Boatrice saying, — 

How fearful ! To be nothing ! Or to be 
What ? O where am I ? Let mo not go mad ! 

Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts. — Cenci, v. 4. 

Similarly, Lear exclaims, — 

O, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet Heaven I ^ 

The coincidence hero is both curious and remarkable, on account of tho 
wordB “ sweet Heaven ” being in the modem play joined with the sentence 
following the prayer against madness, while in Lear they form part of the 
prayer. Evidently the flow and cadence had unconsciously lingered in 
Shelley’s ear, and so the words were reproduced by him in their sequence, 
though disunited in their sense. Earlier in the same speech Beatrice, 
expressing her shuddering repugnance at the idea of approaching death, 
says, — 

My God ! can it be possiblo I have 

To die so suddenly ? So young to go 

Under the obscure, cold, rotting wormy ground 1 

Compare with this Claudio's words, on a similar occasion, in Measure 
for Measure : — 

Ay, but to die and go we know not where, 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot — iii. 1. 

In an earlier scene in the Cenci a song is introduced by these lines, — 

Come, I will sing you some low sleepy tune, 

Not cheerful nor yet sad ; some dull old thing, 

Some outworn and unused monotony, 

Such as our country gossips sing and spin 
Till they almost forget they live. 

Who is not gladly reminded of the prelude to the song, “ Come away, 
death," in Twelfth Night , so inimitable in its exquisite simplicity and 
dainty blending of sweetness with melancholy ? 

O fellow, come, the song we had last night : — 

Mark it, Cesario t it is old and plain i 
The spinsters, and the knitters in the snn. 

And the free maids, that weave their thread with bones, 

Douse to chaunt it s it is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 
like the old age/— ii. 4. 
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We have* called those unconscious plagiarisms, and such we have no doubt 
they were. • It is; indeed, scarcely possible that any one should knowingly 
venture to imitate, in so undisguised a manner, and so frequently in the 
same pieco, a poet who is in every one’s hands ; and even some of that 
poet's most familiar passages. Shelley has himself stated that the only 
intentional plagiarism in tho whole play is from an idea in Calderon’s 
Furrjatorio del San Patricio , which is introduced into Beatrice's description 
of the chasm appointed for her father’s murder ; and no one who considers 
the absoluto truthfulness of Shelley’s naturo can doubt that he wrote this 
in good faith. Indeed, the statement will be easily believed by any one 
who has given his attention to this subject of unconscious plagiarism, so 
curiously close sometimes are imitations of favourite authors by writorB 
who have evidently made them without any “ guilty knowledge.” Wo have 
said so much on the subject already, that we shall content ourselves with 
citing one more instance, taken from tho works of the presont poet laureate ; 
at which, if his attention has ever been directed to it, we are convinced that 
no one has felt more surprise than the author himself. In the well-known 
Swallow song, one of tho most admired stanzas is, — 

O wore I thou that she might take me in 
And lay me on her bosom, and her heart 
Would rock the snowy cradle till I died. 

This certainly bears a remarkably close resemblance to an exquisite stanza 
in Verms and Adonis: — 

Here wnB thy father’s bed, here in my breast ; 

Thou art the next of blood, and ’tis tliy right : 

Lo ! in this hollow cradle take tby rest, 

My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night : 

There shall not be one minute in an hour, 

Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love’s flower. 

■ Are there no stones in heaven 
But what serve for the thunder ? — v. 2. 

This passage means, as Malone explains, “ Aro there no missiles in heaven 
but those which aro used for tho thunder ? Has heaven not one super- 
fluous bolt to cast at this wretch ? ” Steevens is certainly wrong in under- 
standing the question to be, “ Are there no minor degrees of punishment 
more suited to the offences of mortals than the thunder?” It may, 
perhaps, be thought that the word stones was suggested by Juvenal's — 

sax a decrura 
Hose et tela putant, 

which would support the view taken by Steevens, as the Roman poet is 
speaking of diseases and such visitations as being the stones or missiles 
of the Gods; but the expression thunder-stones is found elsewhere 
in Shakspeare as an equivalent for thunder-holt . For instance, in 
Cymbeline, iv. 2, — 

Fear no more the lightning flash, 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone 
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and in Henry F. i. 2, we find the bullets discharged from guns called 
gunstanes. This last word probably points out the origin of the phrase. 

Then shall yon speak 

Of one that loved, not wisely, but too well i 
Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought, 

Perplexed in the extreme ; of ono whose hand, 

Like the bass Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe. — v. 2. 

Tho commentators have boon so fully occupied by the controversy 
whether Indian or Judean be the true reading, that no attention has been 
given to another difficulty. Assuming, as wo do, that Indian is undoubtedly 
right, how are we to explain, richer than ail his tribe ? The received inter- 
pretation, that tho pearl was worth moro than the wealth of all tho 
Indian's kindred does not seem satisfactory. In the first place, it requires 
us to suppose an inelegant ambiguity, and even impropriely, in the employ- 
ment of tho single adjective rich with two entirely different meanings. A 
pearl is said to bo rich in tho sense that it is valuable, or precious ; a tribe f 
in the sense that it is wealthy. The sentence would then, in this way of 
viewing it, be an awkward and confused mode of saying “ a pearl, the valuo 
of which was greater than the wealth of all tho Indian’s tribe.” In the 
next place, it is not clear why the wealth of this base (that is, uncivilized 
or savage) Indian’s tribe should be fixed on as an appropriate moasuro of 
value, while ho himself was so ignorant of what was valuable as to throw 
aw'fty so precious a pearl. These difficulties are removed by a very simple 
explanation. The word his docs not, in our opinion, refer to tho Indian, 
but is the genitive of the neuter pronoun, and tnbe ia, by an ordinary 
poetic licence, used for kindred or kind. Thus the pearl is said to bo 
richer than all its kind, — more precious than all other pearls. In this way 
we have an apt comparison for Desdemona, who, now that the Moor was 
convinced of her innocence, was to him peerless amongst women. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that his, the original genitive of it, was con- 
tinually used in Shakspearo’s time, and even much later, instead of its 
more modem substitute. Let one instance out of many suffice : — 

Hearing you praised, I a ay ’tia so, ’tis true, 

And to the most of praise add something more ; 

But that is in my thought, whose love to you, 

Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before. 

Skakspeare Sonnet, 85. 

Whether Shakspoare meant to make Othello a veritable negro, is a 
question which has been warmly discussed. In America feeling has run 
so high on the subject that the noble Moor has even been personated 
there by an actor who appeared with a white face. Yery possibly the 
indignation of a negro-hating audience might have rendered a black one 
dangerous to its bearer. In this less excitable country, though we have 
never gone to so extreme a length, yet in the make-up of actors a con- 
siderable diversity of opinion has been manifest a? to the precise degree of 
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blackness -ib. which the royal Moor should bo presented to the British 
public. All- varieties of shade havo from time to time found favour, from 
the most uncompromising jet to the very faintest hue of brown by which 
“tho shadowed livery of the burnished sun ” can be represented. 

The strict Shakspoarian has generally been disposod to insist on tho 
full measure of blackness, but the weaker crowd have never heartily 
favoured the idoa of a union between the beautiful Italian and one whose 
complexion seems to them inconsistent with sentiment though not 
“ incompatible with freedom.” Negro patriots, negro lecturers, negro 
philanthropists, not to spoak of Christy minstrels, are well enough ; even 
a negro bishop may be regarded as not unbecoming the lawn ; but, sooth 
to say, a negro Othello need never expect more than a hollow and doubtful 
popularity in this country. Coleridge in his Shakspearian lectures not 
only combats the necessity of holding tho negro doctrine, but emphatically 
enumerates amongst his reasons this feeling of repugnance. Uo argues 
that Othollo is not a negro, bccauso ho “ fetches his lifo and being from 
men of royal siege,” and this at a time when negroes wero only known as 
slaves ; secondly ho insists that Itoderigo’s words 

Yfhnt a full fortuno does the thick-lips owe, 

must only be regarded as the malicious exaggeration of a rival, who affects 
to confound Moors and negroes. Finally he urges that it would argue a 
disproportionatencss, a wont of balance in Desdcmona that she should love 
a negro, which Shnkspcare doos not appear to have in the least contem- 
plated. This last reason, meaning in reality nothing more than repugnance 
to the idea of Desdemona’s love being a negro, is plainly the truo ono, 
without which we should novor have had the question raised. 

Notwithstanding the authority of Coleridge, strenuously supported as 
he is by Mr. Charles Knight, there can be littlo doubt that Shakspeare 
meant bis Moor to be a negro both in colour and features. In the first 
place, we havo in the play itself a series of passages which, taken 
separately, may perhaps be more or loss successfully explained away, but 
taken together form an overwhelming mass of proof. To begin with, 
there are Itoderigo’s words, which Coleridge cites, 

What a full fortune does the thick lips owe i 

and which we think cannot be explained away as a rival’s exaggeration, 
for a reason which we shall presently mention. Subsequently, he is 
termed by logo an “ old black ram." Brabantio’s first idea, on finding 
that his daughter has eloped with the Moor, is that sho must have been 
wrought to do so by sorcery ; and he explains his reason for this 

I’ll refer me to all things of senso 
(If she In chains of magic were not bounds, 

Whether a maid so tender, fair, and happy, 

Bo opposite to marriage that she shunned 
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The wealthy, curled, darlings of our nation, 

Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 

Kun from her guardago to the sooty bosom 
Of such a thing as thou, — to fear, not to delight. 

Again, before the Duke and Senate, ho urges tho same charge on tho 
same grounds : — 

She is abused, stolen from me, and corrupted 
By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks : 

For nature so preposterously to err, 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, 

Sans witchcraft could not. 

Making every allowance for the grief and anger of a father whose daughter 
has fled with a lover displeasing to him, these words, gravely urged before 
the highest judicial body, and gravely listened to and entertained by 
them, are not applicable to one who dilTcred merely in shade of complexion, 
but not materially in features, from the inhabitants of the country. 
Desdemona herself, when accounting for her loving the Moor, has nothing 
to say in favour of his personal appearance. Her solo roferonce to what 
is alleged against him on that ground simply abandons the point as not 
Busceptible of argument. Sho can only say : — 

I saw Othello's visage in his mind. 

Iago, when encouraging Itoderigo to persevere in his suit to Desdemona, 
argues that her affections cannot be constant to her lord, for, says he, 
“ Her eye must be fed, and what delight shall she have to look on tho 
Devil?” Even when conversing with Othello himself, he does not 
hesitate to dwell on tho Moor’s ill favour as a matter patent to all, and 
undeniable : — 

As, to be bold with you, 

Not to affect many proposed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree ; 

— Fob 1 one may smell in such a will most rank, 

Foul disproportions, thoughts unnatural, — 

I may fear, 

Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 

May fall to match you with her country forms, 

And, happily, repent 

It would almost seem as if this passage had suggested to Coleridge his 
assertion that Shakspeare does not appear to have in the least contem- 
plated a disproportionatene** , a want of balance, in Desdemona, such as 
love for a negro would imply. It certainly does not bear him ont in this 
view, but even seems strongly opposed to it. Iago, though a liar in 
grain, is far too skilful to build his insidious reasonings and suggested 
conclusions on premisses which ore not at least plausible/ 

But let us hear Othello’s own testimony on this matter : — 

If I do prove her haggard, 

Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 

I'd whistle her off, and let her down the wind, 

To prey at fortune. Haply, for I am black, 

And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That Cham borers bare 
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and afterwards : — 

My name, that was as fresh 
As Dion’s visage, is now begrimed and black 
As mine own face. 

In the next place, not in this play only, but wherover Shakspeare 
mentions Moors, he invariably speaks of them as negroes. In the Merchant 
of Venice, Portia says of the Prince of Morocco — another Moor of “ royal 
siego ” — “ If he have the condition of a saint and the complexion of a 
devil, I had rather ho should shrive me than wive me.” In another 
passage of the same play, Act iii. 6, negro and Moor are actually used as 
convertible terms. There can be no doubt that in Titus Andronicvs, 
Aaron the Moor is meant to bo a nogro. He is “ a coal-black Moor.” A 
fly is described as — 

A black ill-favoured fly, 

Like to the empress’ Moor. 

His child is — 

A joyless, dismal, blnck, and sorrowful issue. 

—a babe as loathsome as a toad, 

and is called by its father “a thick-lippod slavo;” whence we may 
conclude that the similar epithet applied to Othello is not meant for a 
malicious exaggeration, as Coleridge maintains, hut as a description sup- 
posed to be applicable to all persons of Moorish race. It is of no conse- 
quence as to this question, whother we consider Titus Andronicus a genuine 
play of Shakspeare’ s or not. It is sufficient for our purpose to show that 
in Shakspeare’s time a Moor was popularly understood to be “ a negro,” 
a “ black-a-moor ” — the precise interpretation of the word which is found 
in so late a work as Dr. Johnson's Dictionary . 

Finally, the uncomeliness of Othello’s visage is essential to the pro- 
bability of the plot. For tho utter overthrow of that “ constant, loving, 
noble nature,” not only an appearance of the most complete and over- 
whelming proof is necessary, but it is also requisite that his mind should 
be predisposed to receive this apparent evidence without suspecting that 
it may be forged or illusory. This preparation is effected, and the impro- 
bability, which would otherwise he a blemish on the plot, guarded against 
by logo’s insidiously urging on him two considerations : first, that Des- 
demona, having deceived her father, might he not incapable of deceiving 
her husband ; and, secondly, that his unlovely exterior was ill calculated 
to fix her affections permanently, and that her very preference of such a 
lover to her other suitors showed a rank will and disproportionate mind. 
Of Bhakspeare’s care, as well as consummate art, in providing that the 
development of his plots Bhall not be wanting in probability, we have a 
remarkable instance in this very case. The first seed of suspicion is sown 
in Othello’s mind long before the fatal complication and oatastrophe can 
be foreseen or even conjectured by the reader or spectator. At the very 
time when Desdemona has declared openly her entire devotion, when 
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Othello’s confidence in her faith and affection are unbounded, her father, 
utters this warning : — 

Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyos to see j 

She has deceived her father, and may thee. 

The words, for the moment, pass almost unheeded, but in time they take 
root and yield a deadly harvest. 

Schlegcl goes so far as to hold that Shakspeare meant not only to 
invest Othello with tho personal attributes, but also to endow him with 
the moral characteristics of a negro. “ What a fortunate mistake,” he 
remarks, ‘‘that the Moor — under which name in the original novel a 
baptized Saracen of the northern coast of Africa was unquestionably 
meant — has been made by Shakspeare in every respect a negro! We 
recognise in Othello the wild nature of that glowing zone which generates 
the most ravenous beasts of prey and the most deadly poisons, tamed only 
in appearance by tho desire of fame, by foreign laws of honour, and by 
nobler and milder manners, llis jealousy is not the jealouBy of thb 
heart, which is compatible with the tenderest feeling and adoration of the 
beloved object ; it is of that sensual kind which, in burning climes, has 
given birth to the disgraceful confinement of women, and many other 
unnatural usages. A drop of this poison flows in his veins, and sets his 
whole blood in the wildest ferment. The Moor seems frank, confiding, 
grateful for the love shown him ; and he is all this, and moreover & hero 
who spurns at danger, a worthy leader of an army, a faithful servant of 
the state ; but the mere physical forco of passion. puts to flight in one 
moment all his acquired and mere habitual virtues, and gives the upper 
hand to the savage over the moral man.” We cannot, however, believe 
that the poet had any intention of assimilating liis hero morally to even so 
highly ideal a negro as the eminent critic has evolved from the depths of his 
consciousness. In Cinthio’s tale Shakspeare found a Moor, which to the 
English car meant negro, and accordingly tho hero of the drama founded on 
that story is externally a negro. Little or nothing, however, was popularly 
known in Shakspearo's day as to the negro being unlike the European 
in his moral and intellectual constitution, and therefore in his moral and 
intellectual constitution Othello is a European. In this “ loving, eo&stant, 
noble nature,” wise and moderate in rule, calm and fearless in danger, 
“ not easily jealous, but being wrought, perplexed in the extreme,” we can 
see nothing which is distinctively negro. Even assuming that the ideal negro 
may possess all those qualities, yet surely not evon Exeter Hall will deny 
that the ideal European may claim to possess them in an equal degree. 

Besides tho repugnance, more generally felt than "expressed, to a 
negro being the hero of a love story, there is at the present flay another 
cause why Othello , as an acting play, can hardly be popular with persons of 
cultivated taste ; namely, the coarse impersonation of the principal cha- 
racter now adopted on the stage. Scarcely any one who in the solitude 
of his study has conjured up airy tongues and shadowy forms, add beheld 
this terrible drama enacted by the croatures of his -phantasy, can endure 
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patiently .the shock which his illusions receive, when he expects his ideal 
to be realised in the theatre. As a reader, he had found in Othello a 
grave dignity and a grandeur of bearing, broken occasionally by bursts -of 
tragic paBsion : as a spectator he witnesses a strange and far from dignified 
combination of hystorical crios and opileptic convulsions ; as if the malady 
invented by Iago was not only real but incessant, from the first moment in 
which ihe seeds of suspicion have been sown. It is plain that Shakspeare 
did not intend tho Moor to shake and rave in the extraordinary manner 
which is now familiar to us, either before or during tho scene in which he 
taxes Desdcmona with no longer possessing the fatal handkerchief. Indeed, 
his perturbation on that occasion is ascribed by Iago to State matters of 
moment, — an explanation which noithor Dosdemona nor her companion 
Emilia regards as improbable or inadequate. So extravagant, however, is 
the reading of the part now in vogue that the utter and ludicrous insuffi- 
ciency of the cause suggested has necessarily the effect of drawing a laugh 
from the audience, who not unnaturally regard it as a touch of comic 
humour. In the fourth act, no doubt, tho expression of passion must 
be so intense as to tax severely the actor’s powers ; but tho spasms 
and contortions of physical disease can nevor be properly substituted for 
tho signs of mental emotion. 

With respect to the manner in which the catastrophe is wrought out, 
Othello — as in even a greater degree one other drama of Shakspeare’s — 
is akin to the purest Attic, rathor than to the Romance school of tragedy. 
In the latter the tragic event is brought about by the ungovernable passions 
of men — by a tyrant’s rage, by blind revenge, by unbridled ambition, or 
by such ordinary human motives or human sins. Iu tho Grecian drama 
it is otherwise. Here the bravest and most noble of the human race are 
brought forward to toach the stem doctrine that courage, virtuo, wisdom, 
all that can raise the best of men above their kind, are weak and bootless 
to resist tho will of fato and force of circumstance. Sin is not voluntary, 
nor misfortune to be shunnod ; but men walk blindfold on the verge of an 
awful precipice, into which a single darkling step may plunge them. Tho 
only signs to which they can look to guide thoir way are themselves 
delusive ; oracular intimations of the will of heaven — terrible, mysterious, 
and never rightly understood till too late ; so that those mortals who are 
weak or pious enough to take them for guides invariably rush into the 
destruction which they sought to avoid. On this stage the world and its 
contents ore but 

A chaos of mishaps, 

In which, as in a glass, we plainly Bee 
That all man’s life is bat a tragedy. 

There are, it is true, brighter spots in the picture — calamities steadfastly, 
heroically home, soul- stirring sentiments which strike the noblest chords 
of our nature, glorious songs of piety, patriotism, and liberty ; but the 
impression of the whole is stem and depressing ; it is the awful drama of 
irresistible doom and helpless man. 
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So in the character of Othello we find constancy and courage, wisdom 
and self-control. By his noble and heroic qualities he has arrived at the 
pinnacle of honour and happiness ; but at tho very moment of his reaching 
this height a gloomy presentiment prepares us for a coming and disastrous 
change. 

If it were now to die, 

he says, at the instant of his most perfect happiness and highest earthly 
fortune, 

•Twere now to be most happy j for I fear 
My 6onl hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

From this moment, indeed, the web of destiny begins to close around 
him. We cannot seo that the cause of his approaching ruin is within his 
own hands ; it is rather tho Nemesis which dogs excessive prosperity that 
drives him onward blindfold and unable to resist. On the English stag?* 
such an influence as this, if treated abstractedly, would be unintelligible ; 
and, accordingly, we have it embodiod in logo, who, in his unrelenting 
and all but motivoloss malignity, is more akin to the working of implacable 
doom than to humanity. By his agency incidents are so arranged or 
contrived, or they are so coloured by his horribly subtle suggestions, that 
even such a wise and noble nature as that of the Moor is crushed without 
a possibility of escape. He recognises himself that it is destiny which has 
destroyed him body and soul ; at the vexy moment of his despair his tone 
and words are those of a fatalist who resigns himself calmly to the 
inevitable : — 

0 vain boast I • 

Who con control his fate ? 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 

And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. 

Indeed, without this mitigation of his crime, and the compassion for his 
supreme unhappiness produced by it, the repugnance of both reader and 
spectator at so shocking an act as the murder of Desdemona would be 
unendurable, and the poet would violate a rule which all true artists observe 
in dealing with the horrible. Even with it, the surpassing power of this 
most tragic of tragedies carries our emotions to tho utmost degree of 
intensity' of which art allows. The pity which it excites iB not of the 
melting but of the painful and shuddering kind ; — its pathos is the very 
pathos of horror. “ No eloquence,” says Schlegel, 44 could paint the 
overwhelming force of the catastrophe in OtheUo , — the preftnxe of feelings 
which measure out in a moment the abysses of eternity.” 
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Among the quiet villages, which cluster round the npper waters of* the 
Ilardunger Fjord, the poasantj retain their old mnnnors, dialect, and 
costume moro faithfully, perhaps, than in any other provinco of Norway. 
Tho traveller is impressed at once by the splendour of the landscape and 
the strangeness of the antique modes of life which lingor in theso secluded 
valleys. We shall endeavour to dcscribo the chief foatures of tho pro- 
vince, and tho incidents which most impressed us during a stay of soveral 
weeks in this district ; and we hope that others may be induced to follow 
in tho footsteps of our party, or rather in tho track of our boat, sinco in 
the district which wo are describing they will hardly find ten miles of 
high road to a hundred miles of water. The Hardanger fjord, a groat 
arm of the sea, or long water- valloy, runs inland for a hundred and twenty 
miles towards the bleak deserts and wild valleys of Tkelemark. Something 
might bo said of the winding strait and tho precipitous islands at its 
mouth, of tho reef of rocks where wo saw five sea-eagles at onco sailing 
round in the air and dashing at whiles into the spray, or of the walls of 
vorduro and tho level breaks of meadow which here and there interrupt 
tho monotonous succession of stony precipices. But a more striking 
view is opened after leaving tho narrow entrance : the fjord opons out 
before us, and the vast white domes of the Folgefond ore seen glittering 
in tho sunshine. This huge snow-field, which is about as large as the 
county of Middlesex, iB supported by bold black mountains, which form 
tho buttresses to its cupola. 

Between the mountains and tho sea lies, in most places, a belt of 
fertile land, dotted with farmhouses, painted pink or yellow, after tho 
quaint Norwegian fashion. The only house which possesses any historical 
interest is the castle or manor-house of Roscndal, where Bothwell lived in 
exile, finding in “tho storm-haunted Hardanger " a fitting resting place 
for his bold and turbulent spirit. The barons of Bosendal wore at one 
time powerful nobles. Their order long ago declined, -and is now extinct, 
but the peasants still remember stories of the pride and poverty of the 
last of the race of 'Bosendal. Some miles beyond lies the entrance to the 
Moranger fjord, opposite to a well-wooded island in the centre of the main 
waters ; the inlot leads to a narrow valley which, in tho words of Professor 
Forbes, is “ closed in by the gleaming coronet of the perpetual snow-fields 
of the Folgefond.” Passing a promontory called ThorsncBS, or the Gape 
of Thor, the site of a temple in old times, we come to the broadest part 
of the Qord, where directly opposite to the last precipices of thcFolgaft>n4 
lies the pretty village jof Noreimsund. It is built upon the margin of 4 
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shall ow bay, in which the rocks and the drooping rowan-troes with their 
clusters of sc&rlot berries are reflected on all sides. From the month of 
the bay is seen at onco the wholo range of the snow-fields, and the blue 
ice-plains of the Hailing Jokul, rising miles away above the furthest 
recesses of the fjord — 

Les champs converts dc neige dclaires par 1’Anroro, 

Et les flots do cristal qne le soleil colore, 

Et les joknls brillants avee leur ciel d’ozur. 

Icelandic travellers will remember that a jokul signifies the plain of ice 
which spreads across the plateau of a high fiat- topped mountain. It is 
one of many words from the old language which has lingored in this 
district. Noreimsund, among its other attractions, possesses a waterfall, 
of which the natives have but a small opinion, but which is eagerly visited 
by many English tourists. It owes its celebrity to some mistake, as yet 
not dearly explained. The guide-books describe with rapture its sheer 
fall of seven hundred foot, and its grotto in which tho traveller may safely 
stand between the wator and the rock from which it falls, stunned by tho 
never-ending roar, and dazzled by the prismatic light which flashes 
through the falling Bheet of crystal. But the “ magnificent Ostud-foss ” 
is, in reality, a source of bitter disappointment to tho majority of its 
visitors. Though there is a largo body of water, the height of the fall is 
more like seventy than soven hundred feet, and one authority has limited 
it to forty foot of perpendicular descent. It is probable that the first 
agent for tho guide-bookB who described its beauty was in too great a 
hurry to visit the spot, and trusted io tho account of an imaginative 
peasant, or it may be that in writing up his diary an accidental cipher 
multiplied the true height by ten ; it is rather curious that the mistake 
should never have been corrected, and that almost all the authors who 
describe the Hardanger fjord should have scrupulously perpetuated tho 
delusion. 

It would be a task without an end to describe tho grandeur of tho 
upper portions of the Hardanger. Here, as at Ullonsvang, a green and 
fertile promontoiy juts out into tho sea : there tho dosolate mountain- 
ranges rise abruptly from the waves with hardly a broak in their cliffs for 
miles. In one of tho finest situations lies tho form of TJtne, where the 
kindest of peasant hostesses is always ready to welcome a party of 
English, and to smile at their praises of her daughter Thorbjora, the belle 
of all the waterside. The house stands at tho foot of a green Alp which 
overlooks the narrow reach of water by which the lowqpt of the glaciers 
sad the cataracts of Sijeggedal are approached. From the slopes behind 
the house we could trace the main stream of tho fjord for many miles, and 
above the difb could here and there eatch glimpses of domes and peaks 
of snow* Borne, as fortunate as ourselves, may note from the old lindens 
on the natural terrace tho delicacy of the mountain forms' in the tram 
parent summer n%hi*; or, later in the year, watch the alternate rays and 
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shadows ' jof the .Aurora darting across the sky. As they admire tho 
restless 'meteoric motion, they will understand the meaning of the ballad- 
singers who gave the name of the Merry Dancers to the flickering 
Northern Lights. 

At the end of the fjord a green bank stretches from cliff to cliff. It 
does not require much learning to know that this is the moraine of an 
extinct glacier, which has loft its marks upon the steop rocks that surround 
the lake separated by this bank from the sea. Behind this lake, and in 
the glens which divide its mountains, we counted at least ten other 
movables, two of which half block the two black gorges leading to the 
fells of Balling and Thelemark. Upon this lake, while rowing beneath 
a serrutod ridge which they call tho Devil’s Teeth, we saw one morning a 
most picturesquo procession. A water-funeral was slowly moving up *to 
the head of tho lako, four boats filled with peasants being led by a barge, 
which contained a shrouded coffin, and in the bow a tall black cross held 
aloft. The delicate outlino of the cross, raised in the air and reflected in 
the water, met our eyes at the momont when the peasants raised their 
shrill and monotonous dirge. As the sound came across the lake our 
rowers stopped to listen. “ ’Tis the lych-folk singing,” they Baid, and in 
another minute wore chattering over their birchen butter-boxes, glad of 
the opportunity for taking their morning meal. Boon they were again 
volunteering their songs, that we might hear the music echo in the hills, 
and striking up the chorus to their favourito, “ Boer Jeg,” — “ I live on the 
lofty foil.” In tho distance we could still catch somo faint sound of the 
dirge; and their Old-English name for the mourners reminded us of 
the ** lych-song” of our own Northern counties, the strangest of all 
attempts to describe tho journey to the other world, 11 over tho Bridge 
of Dread and across tho Moor of Thoms.” “ When any dielk,” says the 
Yorkshire chronicler, 11 cortaino women sing a song to the dead bodie, 
rocyting tho journey that he must goe : and they aro of belief, such is their 
fondnesse, that once in their lives it is good to give a pair of new shoos to 
a poore man, forasmuch as after this life they ore to pass barefoote through 
a great launde full of thomes and furzon, except by the meryte of tho almos 
aforesaid they have redeemed the forfeyte.” 

A short foaming rivor connects the lake with the fjord, on one bank of 
which rises a stony hill, which the villagers call Wind-shoulder, from tho 
noise of the winter storms which %histlo in its chinks and crannies. 
Behind the hill is the entrance to Bimedal, a narrow recess in which the 
last waters of the Hardanger wind between enormous mo untains . The 
giant Onin guards the entrance; but his snow-fields are hidden from 
travellers below, who can see no more than beetling cliffs, long cataracts, 
and, in one place very far up among the pines, a green lawn and tiny huts* 
The road to this a&ial farm leads up long ladders of logs and pine-trunks, 
damped into the sides of a cleft formed by the water&lL At the en^ of 
Ito gorge is a green, rank meadow, through which run two streams bom 
in the glaciers over our heads ; behind it rises the dark wall of rook in 
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torrace upon terrace, with water glistening betwoon the pines, then bare 
rocks again, and above all the bright ico of tho Jbkul. There was plenty 
of life in Simedal. So many shoals of young sea-fish came in, that the 
fjord was a favourite haunt of seals. Soft dog-like eyes and almost human 
fkces would poer up through the water, or at a little distanco from the boat 
the bearded seal would toss his head out of a wavo with a shining sea-trout 
in his mouth. We were often visited by shoals of porpoises, and were 
never without our flocks of sea-birds, which breed on these cliffs in spring- 
time. Saddle-bocks and the rare ivory-gulls skimmed by, loons dived and 
screamed, and the eider-ducks floatod placidly about ; at low tido the little 
shore-birds* crept about upon the seawoods in company with the lessors, 
auks, or a set of shrill chattering terns, from our “ tern-stone ” in the river. 
In the early morning tho beauty of the place was marvellous. The dark 
cliffs contrast finely with tho pale greon tide slowly moving in or out. 
Bnt an artist might find occupation in Simedal on stormy days as well as 
in tho sunshino : then sudden storms rush down from combes between tho^ 
mountains and change the colour of the fjord, or mists creep up tho cliff 
and part suddenly again to show their stony peaks. But the finest atmo- 
spheric effocts are seen there in the summer nights. Once, especially, wo 
remembor rowing up Bimedal when the sky was full of tho August shooting- 
stars, with now and then a meteor of keener brightness. Tho edges of tho 
cliffs were all silvered by the moonshine, and on the northern horizon wo 
saw that flickering pallor, which is not tho Aurora, but presages its coming. 
Wo drifted along with a sense of dreamy enjoyment, until a fish leaped or 
some wild bird screamod, and the spell of silenco was broken. At other 
times we spent whole days thorc in fishing, sketching, or listening to tho 
songs and scraps of legend which our boatmen were never tired of repeating. 
One of them was somewhat of a scholar, and had read much of tho Heim- 
skringla ; he would discourse to us of the old gods and the old pirates till 
one might almost have expected the cliff to echo once moro to tho harp of 
Thiodolf, or tho hoarse war-trumpets of tho Viking, whoso monstrous 
tumulus was raised not far from our village church. The men wore fond 
of telling us storios about the genii and familiar sprites, in which they moro 
than half believed, and especially of the Nockar, or river-spirit, who was 
so fond of staying to chat with tho man at tho water-wheel. At other 
times they would regale us with stories of “ sea- worms/’ and a prodigious 
serpent living in a lako “ somewhem in Thclemark,” and other monsters 
of which the world has already heard too much. One story, of a mysterious 
flat-fish called Brigda, was new to us, and may perhaps be worth repeating. 
The oldest of the fishermen declared that in his grandfather's time the 
cove was frequently visited by this monster, which' was flat and covered 
with coarse hair or bristlos. About fifty years ago it got among the 
herring-nets, and was finally destroyed by the force of the whole village, 
which was enriched with many barrels of oil from its liver and blubber. 
But since the day when the fish (probably a basking- shark) wias slain, not 
a herring has ever visited this part of the fjord again. 
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All 'Visitors to the Hardangcr who Ioyo the picturesque will be pleased 
at the brilliancy and iho variety of the costumes. Every valley, and 
almost every village, has its distinguishing dress, to which tho peasants 
cling with almost a superstitious tenacity; our servants frequently ex- 
pressed their great surprise that the same dress should in England bo 
worn by tho inhabitants of “ different valloys ; ” and could hardly believe 
that the ladies of our party were closo relations, and yet could wear dresses 
of a different cut and fashion. It seems, too, as if there were something 
half repulsive to their mindB in tho idoa that unmarried girls should wear 
tho some kind of bonnet as a married woman. Among tho peasants tho 
cap is one of tho chief glories of matronhood ; and the maiden must bind 
her hair with the snood, or covor it with a simplo kerchief. Tho linen 
caps are the most striking articles of the costume. Thoy are spread on 
frames ana boards, twisted into horns, rollod into turbans, and adorned 
with every possible combination of frills, gophoring, and mysteries of fine 
needlework, according to tho antique fashions of tho various communities. 
Sonic rcsomble tho high caps of tho Normandy country-folk, which have 
never changed their shape since the days of Hrolf the Ganger; others 
brought to our minds tho quaintly- curved “ faldur ” or head-dress which 
is worn on grand occasions by the ladies of Iceland. At one village near 
Itosendal we wero received by an old lady in green bodice with scarlet 
sleeves, scarlet stockings, and bright bluo skirt and hanging bolt. At 
another placo a protty farmeress was making hay among the labourers in 
a skirt of white linen, with a bodice of scarlet and bolt of apple-green, 
her face being shaded from tho sun by the high starched cap, as large as a 
parasol. Of course those fino clothes are not usually worn on work-a-days 
by the poorer villagers ; hut tho sight oft a Sunday morning was something 
to be admired. The churchyard was filled with tho silk-aproned women 
in their brightest and best, chatting with hymn-book and handkerchief in 
hand with the mon, who looked a little shy in their miniature coats, silver 
brooches, and embroidered pantaloons. 

Long before tho hour for prayers, tho wator had been dotted with 
boats decked out in houghs and flags, the rector’s four-oar being dis- 
tinguished by an extra profusion of bunting. The population of our 
village was very small ; but the countiy-people rowed in from the 
distant hamlets and farms to our waterside church, where, once a 
month, in cassock and prodigious mff, the rector conducted a long and 
monotonous service. Though said to date from the thirteenth century, the 
church did not contain much that was antique or interesting beyond an 
inscription in the later or monkish Bunic, and a queer painting of the 
founder, a holy woman named Bikaragna, who dedicated the spot to her 
patron St. James. On another occasion wo were fortunate enough to 
witness an old-fashioned wedding or bryllup : the word signifies the race 
for the bride, and alludes to the custom of marriage by capture which has 
been shown to have prevailed in anoient times among all the savage 
nations in the world. The traces of the same custom have survived in 
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the 44 Welsh weddings 11 of our own country, and in the ceremony of 
stealing the bride which prevails, or not long ago prevailed, at weddings 
in the country districts of the Border. “ A wedding cortego in Sweden," 
says Mr. Maclennan, 44 was long after the introduction of * Christianity 
a party of armed men, and for greater security marriages were generally 
performed at night. A pile of lances is said to be still preserved in the 
old church at Husaby in Gothland, into which wero fitted torches ; thoso 
weapons were borne by tho groomsmen, and sorvod the double purpose of 
giving light and protection." In those turbulent times every church had 
a rack in the porch for holding the axes and spears of the congregation, 
so that tho lances of Husaby may not have had any special or symbolical 
reference to the theory of marriago by capture ; but we thought that wo 
could trace the influence of tho trudition in tho wedding which wo 
attended, where the shouts and excited rushings, with the firing of guns 
and pistols, raised all the din and confusion of a real battlo for the bride. 
The bride’s father sat outside the house among the elders of the villago 
with a silver spigot in his bund. Ale was served from the barrel at his 
side into a massive peg-tankard, inscribed with verses in the Hardanger 
dialect; and tho bride herself, smiling through her tears, handed tho 
stronger drinks in finely-embossed cups to all who wished to drink 
44 Skoal ” and long lifo to her. At last the lime como for tho scrvico 
in a church across the water. Tho bridegroom no longer dangled his 
bonnet, but helped to push off ilie boa's ; the flags waved, tho bride was 
embraced, and amid a parting salute from all our artillery at once, tho 
wedding cortege departed. Wo had been permitted in tho morning, whilst 
the bride’s hair was being plaited in thick coils of a shape fit to receive 
her crown, to inspect hor omamonts, which had been heirlooms in tho 
family for several generations. The most valuable of coutbo was tho 
crown, silver-gilt and adorned with garnets, which was of a more massive 
pattern than those which we had seen in the Bergen shops ; it differed 
from them, moreover, in being hung with gilt pendants, beads, and tufts 
of coloured wool. A fine breastplate, filigreed brooches, and a silver 
marriage-belt, completo the list of her principal adornments. Tho fol- 
lowing description of the belt of a rich lady in Iceland applies exactly to 
that of the Hardanger bride : 41 The potticoat is fastened by moans of a 
girdle nearly five feet in longth, composed of a number of oblong pieces of 
silver about an inch and a half long and one inch wide, sowed with their 
extremities close together upon a piece of green velvet, so that it forms a 
number of joints and is easily bent round the body and fastened with 
a buckle : one end is suffered to hang down in front of the apron and 
nearly reaches the bottom of it. All the joints are gilt and beautifully orna- 
mented with tfpen work and raised knobs of silver." After the wedding 
a feast commended which lasted for nearly three days, as far as we could 
judge by the succession of jaded revellers who returned in scattered boat- 
loads from the bride’s new home across tho water. The king of the feast was 
her father, who boasted afterwards of the strength of mind and body 
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which had enabled him, like Socrates, to drink down all the boon com- 
panions, and return unconquered by tho flow of “ Port eg Punch og 
Braendc-viin ." A few nights afterwards we joined a revel of a more 
pleasing kind, tho lads and lasses of tho village having been invited to a 
dance in tho kitchen of the chief farm-house. A fiddle and a wooden 
black-jack of bcor completed the simplo preparations of the host, and tho 
company were soon merrily engaged in their favourite Sultan Polka, and 
tho Jenny Lind, which here they call the Hamburg Danco. We were 
much amused at tho strangeness of tho Hailing dance, which was 
performed with great success by the most agile of tho village lads. He 
marched round the floor with a solemn face to a soft fantastic tuno, 
casting his eyes now and then upon a large nail which had been driven 
into tho centro of the low wooden roof. Then at the right note, as he 
passed beneath the nail, he turned a sudden somersault, and struck it with 
his clouted boot, which' brought down great applause at each successful 
repetition of the feat. # 

Wo cannot concludo a sketch of this district without saying a few 
words about the famous waterfall, which is approached by one of the dark 
ravines at the head of the lako boforo described. There are other falls of 
great height and beauty in the neighbouring gorge, and more than one full 
stream shoots over “ the perpendicular escarpments of Simedal ; ” there 
is also within a long day’s journey tho gigantic cataract of Skjcggedal 
abovo the Sorfjord which an accomplished traveller has very recently 
described ; but the Voring-foss remains the wonder of all that country-side. 
Tho road winds up to it for several miles between stoop cliffs, and by the 
sido of a foaming river, until it is blocked by another cliff, or rather pile of 
enormous rocks : a zigzag path leads up through ferns and dropping 
streams, and from the plain abovo we look down to the lake surrounded 
with snow-ribbed mountains through the black cleft by which we have 
ascended. On one side is a precipice over which two brothers, racing on 
snow-shoes, were dashod one winter into the valley: behind us a flat 
expanso of moor and marsh, covered with flowers and doud-borries, 
divides us from the Jokul and its rocky companions. At some distance a 
column of white smoke rises from the ground, and this is the reek of the 
Vbring-foss ; on approaching it and .looking down we see a good-sized 
river Idling into a deep chasm or cauldron with a mighty roar and vapour. 
All maimer of fine descriptions have been written of it, and one traveller 
who was here in winter has left a striking account of its beauty whon 
falling through a cave of ioe, glittering with huge crystals and enormous 
icicles. A visitor of moTe pretentious style has been quoted by Lieutenant 
Breton : — “All nature stands aghast, the very mountains seem petrified 
at the sight, and the animals had fled from a wild which may almost bo 
said to terrify the vegetable creation .” We will not attempt to rival this 
magnificent rhapsody, and will only say that the most striking view is to 
be obtained from the overhanging cliff On the north side of the fall— which 
cannot, however, be reached without a wearisome journey through quaking 
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bogs and across muddy streams. The height of the fall has been much 
exaggerated. The hooks all agree in estimating the descent at least at 
900 feet, and it is not unusual for travellers to maintain that the leap is a 
thousand feet high. Others have doubted tho accuracy of the calculation 
modo by its discoverer, Professor Haustein, and have observed that the 
visitor’s position must causo the proportions of tho waterfall to bo fore- 
shortened in a very unusual degreo, if tho common opinion is to bo 
accepted. At the time of one of our visits a party of Norwegian 
engineers were employed upon a Government survey, and they decided 
the question for us by stating that the dopth of tho chasm was under 
COO feet. There can, however, bo no doubt, that tho sheer fall of so 
large a body of water in long columns and wreaths of foam is one of tho 
most magnificent sights in Europo. After gathering from tho edge of tho 
cliff overhanging tho Foss a fine plant of the 44 King of tho Mountains,” 
which attains groat perfection in this black and oozy soil, we followed tho 
course of the river inland instead of returning to tho shore a dozen mile** 
below. Arf so few travellers go further inland than tho waterfall itself, wo 
will close this description of the Hardangcr region with a few words about 
the upper country. The marshland lying between tho mountain-tops horo 
forms what is called a “ fjeld-dale ” or mountain-valley, closed at tho end 
of a few miles by a sadden rise in tho ground, and stretching again inland 
on a higher elevation, until step by step the limit of vegetation is reached, 
and nothing but stony peaks and muddy hills remain. Wo were well 
entertained at a little farm lying in the lower portion of tho 44 fjeld-dale,” 
and surrounded by meadows where 11 you scarce could see the earth for 
flowers,” and where the wild strawberries and juicy cloud-berrios grew all 
about in wonderful profusion. After coffee and trout, with bowls of fruit 
and cream, we were shown to tho rooms hung with sweet herbs, and stored 
with heaps of peas, mallows, and other country treasures, where our bedB 
of sweet hay had been prepared. On the loft outside lay a stack of what 
looked like pasteboard, but which was in truth tho household store of 
44 flad-brod ” or thin griddle-cakes of oatmeal. We continued next day 
our course beside the river, through meadows as luxuriant as ever ; tho 
forget-mo-nots spread in masses on every side, the Blonder ranunculi or 
44 reindeer-flowers ” choose the drier sides of the knolls and hillocks, 
44 and the wild marsh-marigold flames like fire through swamps and 
hollows gray.** Passing some fine cascades at Skurvestol, we entered a 
well-wooded plain, from which a green hill rises, surmounted by a littlo 
form, the highest in situation of all upon this range of mountains. Wo 
turned away with regret from tho wonderful view dotan the valloy towards 
the sea, and round tho mountains which encircle the moorland of yester- 
day's journey, where the broad river divides intp two branches. We had to 
climb down the curved rocks, polished apparently by glacial action, and 
even the ponies got without a stumble down this formidable 44 Katzenstieg,” 
the men holding on to their tails, and permitting them to move only inch 
by inch. Soon after this a cloud of spray was seen issuing from the 
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ground,' and swaying to and fro in tlio wind. This was a waterfall named 
Btorli-foss, of which wo had never seen any description. It fallB from a 
considerable height into a deep chasm, like the Vdring itself; by climbing 
down to a rock which jutted out in front of the fall, a very good view was 
attained by one of the party, but as ho reasconded the loose stones of the 
cliff-sido bogan to move and carry him down, so that it was not without 
some troublo and anxiety that at last he was extricated from his dangerous 
imprisonment. Boforo evening we reached the highor fells, crossing snow 
at intervals ; here all vegetatio'n ceased, except the lichens, and a dwarfed 
willow that grows beside the snow. This region is inhabited only by the 
skulking grey foxes, the wild reindeor — of which, to our great pleasuro, we 
passed u numerous herd — and by tho golden plovers, which perch upon 
tho scattered rocks and raise their wailing cry as the traveller passes 
along tho moor. Turning downwards at last, we arrived at the broad 
pastures of TJjor-dal, whoro the last huts are built upon the verge of a 
desert tract which stretches away to the distant Halling-dal. Tho shallow 
river sparkled, and tho distant snows wore illumined in the crimson sunset/ 
as we stood by tho low doorway to soo the cattle return to the sound of 
tho Alpine horn ; and horo on tho boundary of another province, and 
out of sight of the wuters of tho fjord, we shall close the account of our 
summer ramble in the pleasant regions of Hardonger. 


22 —* 
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CHAPTER I, 

A Yeoman's Estate. 

) they just go on locking the 
gates as usual! I can’t think 
what they want to be so very 
private for/’ said a disagree- 
able-looking mnn y mounted on^ 
an exceedingly good horse, as 
he tried at a gate which led out 
of the deep hollow lane where 
he was riding into a neglected 
grass-grown road. He got down 
and tried to take it off its hinges, 
but it was secured at that end 
also. Ho uttered an oath, and 
then, seeming to know the place 
well, rode on to a field gate 
which opened on the lane further 
down, and came back across the 
pasture to his point. 

It was a beautiful bit of 
ground, lying just where the 
land fell away in a gentle slope to the valley below; tossed about 
in every possible direction, with a clear pool at the bottom of the little 
dell in the heart of it, and with peeps at blue distance from all the 
higher points. But all was neglected and dilapidated : the fences, like 
overgrown thickets, were badly mended, the magnificent trees stood so 
thickly as to spoil each other, the gates, with the exception of the one into 
the lane, were all half broken, and there was a sad poverty-stricken look 
about everything. The horseman rode along the grassy unused road, 
across which lay the evening shadows, up to a sort of wide irregular avenue, 
the large branches of the tall elms arching in a great green space, which 
ended in a farmyard, woodyard, rickyard, all in one. Beyond this lay a 
curious old timbered house, its gables and many mullioned windows 
showing that it had once been a place of much greater pretension than as 
belonging to the poor yeoman its present possessor. 

AH was very still : the unseen flail in a bam dose at band, the cawing 
of the rooks in the trees above, and an occasional low from a distant cow 
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coming Home- to bo milked, were the only sounds to be heard, and there 
was no one to be seen about the house. 

He called several times without receiving any answer. At last he 
caught sight of a little girl standing quietly in a sort of island of light, 
where the sunshine came through an opening in the high trees down upon 
her golden hair. 

“ Is nobody at home ? ” said the horseman impatiently. 

“ Granny’s in the house,” replied the child in a very low, shy voice. 
Ho fastened his horse to a broken- paling, and walked up to the beautiful 
old wooden porch, with a curious pinnacle in the carved gable, hung with a 
neglected tangle of vino and jessamine, and with a stone seat on each side. 
As ho came near, a tall, dark, atom-looking woman of about fifty, drossed 
iu black, appeared at tho open door. Her features had the remains of 
having once been very handsome, but now tho sad dreary determination 
in her face was its striking part. 

Rhe motioned her visitor, without spooking, into the house : he w r as 
evidently no welcome guest. In a few minutes he came out again. “ You’ll 
tell Wynyate what I say,” ho callod out, as he mounted his horse and rode 
away in an opposite direction to that in which ho had come. 

The child had continued almost motionless in tho place where she had 
first seen him, but when ho disappeared she gave a sigh of rolief ; she 
did not know him, but her instinct was as strongly against him as that of 
a bird which cowers away bofore a hawk. 

She wont on with her solitary play. A tall chestnut, a magnificent 
towoT of bloom, stood at tho end of tho aisle of arching branches, leaving 
the blackness of tho shadows under them still more striking. A shower 
of tho blossoms had fallen after a little rain, and tho child was stringing 
them npon a grass. Bho had hung herself over with long daisy chains; 
and tho old shepherd smiled kindly at her as she passed. 

“Thou’st made thyself rare and fine, my little maid,” said he, 
affectionately. 

Suddenly her grandmother’s harsh voice was heard. 

“ Lettice, come in directly, child ; it’s time for you to be abed." 

The little girl rose slowly, though obediently — bed has a gruesome 
sound on a May evening, flowers blooming, birdB singing, cows lowing — 
it seems a terrible hardship to be shut up with eyes closed to all this 
beauty, while the sleep, which makes it endurable, if not pleasant, is not 
counted in a child’s imagination. 

As she reluctantly walked towards the house with her finger in her eye, 
a tall boy, about fifteen, with a merry look on his rosy brown face, came 
up behind her. 

“ Why, Lettice, what's the matter now, little one ? ” And he took her 
up in his arinsas he spoke. 

“ Oh, tmole Edward,” said she, flinging her arms round his neck ih 
an ecstasy of hope, u mayn’t I stay up for your supper ; please mayn’t I ? 
It' isn’t seven o’clock yet. Oh, please,” and she hugged him tightly. 
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41 We’ll see about it, little ’un ; don’t ye put yourself in such a way,” 
answered ho, carrying her straight into the sort of housoplace, half 
kitchen, half sitting-room, shut off from tho entrance by a curious sort of 
black oak screen. 

A grave, sad-looking man was standing by tho latticed window at the 
fui ther end, but he did not seem to sco them come in. Ho was tho true 
son of his mother — tho samo high forehead and deep-sot eyes — but thore 
had boon a cross in tho blood : the stem mouth and chin had not descended 
to him ; there was a great deal of tenderness about tho lines in his face, 
and what might be contemplation or the indecision produced, as somotimes 
happens, by the fear of giving pain. 

44 Mayn’t Lettie stay up for supper to-night, Amyas ? ” said tho boy, 
going up to his brothor with the child still in his arms. 

Amyas seemed to bring his thoughts up out of somo far-off deep 
well, and even then required to have tho question repeated before ho 
took it in. f 

44 She’s much better abed,” observed her grandmother, in a short tone. 

44 Nay, lot the child stay with us this once, mother,” replied Amyas, 
gently. 

Mrs. Wynyatc did not answer, and began in silence to make prepara- 
tions for tho meal. 

44 1 should like some bread-and-milk to-night, mother,” said tho boy. 
And, without any observation or assistance from her, he went from the 
dairy to tho pantry and back again to tho kitchen fire, Lettice, in the full 
glory of 44 sitting up,” following him like a little dog, canying the plate, 
taking back the jug, and watching the boiling of the saucepan. 

Two other brothers, Btrong sturdy fellows, strolled in. 44 Les 
quatre fils d'Aymon ” were very unlike. These two seemed hardly above 
the lovel of labourers, and the few words which they uttered about their 
work, the way in which they cut their great slices of bread-and-cheese 
and cold fat bacon, and drank their deep draughts of thin cider, were of 
the same character — while Amyas had had a good deal of schooling as tho 
oldest of the family, and so had Edward as tho youngest. 

44 Could ye give me a dish o’ tea, mother ? ” said Amyas, looking 
round rather drearily at tho comfortless meal as he sat down to the long 
deal table. 

44 Tea’s" six shillings a pound,” said Mrs. Wynyate, with a sort of short 
sigh, as she filled the teapot. 

He drank his tea eagerly, but touched nothing else. It was a serious 
meal — it could hardly be otherwise with that stern woman Seated at one 
end of the table, and that silent sad man at the other. But Lattice, 
sitting upon Edward’s knee, was like the bit of sunshine In the avenue : 
she fed him with the bread-and-milk, and a low ripple of laughter went on 
between them at the landing of each 44 fish ” out of the pool of milk into 
his mouth. 

Mrs. Wynyate looked on with increasing disfavour. 
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“ Sit up to the table, Ned, and don’t crumb about," said she at last. 

“ They’re not making a mess,” said her undo Amy as, gently, looking 
at her with the ghost of a smile. “ Lottie's a tidy little lass,— neat, like 
Lor grandmother.” 

It was tho socond time that evening that he had interfered in her 
behalf, and she laid her soft little cheek against his arm as she sat next 
him in a passion of gratitude. 

But execution came after the reprieve — the supper things were soon 
carried away and tho child led off in earnest. She escaped from her stem 
grandmother’s hands, however, once again and ran back. 

“ Good-night, undo Amyas,” said she, climbing up on his knee and 
putting her arms tenderly round his neck. 

He kissed her very fondly, and set her silently down, and then justice 
had its course. 

“ Good night, undo Job, good-night, uncle John, good-night, Ted,” 
she cried, as she was led off. 

“ You mustn’t call your unde, Ted,” said Mrs. Wynyate, gravely. 

Job and John kept hours with tho cows and poultry ; they were up 
with the sun, and thought no shame to go to bed with it. Edward had 
somo boyish operation on a forked sort of root, which he was shaping with 
a knife, which took him a little longer, but even he soon disappeared, and 
Amyas and his mother were left alone. 

“ And ho threatened they’d foreclose the mortgage ? " said he, with 
a sort of dreary sigh. “ Did he say how much time they’d allow to 
pay ? ” 

Mrs. Wynyate was refooting a stocking by tho miserable light of a 
“ tallow dip.” 

“ Ho said the interest hadn’t been paid regular this dozen years; hardly 
ever jp full, nor by yer father nor by you, and that yer couldn’t expect 
any one to be kep’ out of his money like that.” 

“ And I’m sure I don’t know where the money’s to come from ; with 
wheat down whore 'tis, the farm didn’t much more than pay the interest 
last year, and six mouths to feed off it.” 

“ He said why didn’t ye cut the trees, they was spiling one another 
and the land too, they were so thiok.” 

“ I meant to have done it this spring, but I couldn’t find a good sale. 
We must out ’em, but l hate' touching the old timber,” said Amyas, with 
a Bort groan. “1’U see and mark ’em now, however; but it’s too late 
to fell the oak this spring,” he added, with a kind of relief. And after 
sitting in silence for some time he, too, rose and went off to bed in the 
dark. Mrs. Wynyate’s glimmering light, however, shone on hour after 
hour, as she sat and sewed, and mended, and darned, and patched, till 
&r on into the night. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Amyas Wynyate and His Home. 

The Woodhoiise was a yeoman’s estate. It had been in tho family of 
the Wynyates for many generations, gradually becoming more and moro 
impoverished, mortgaged as it was almost up to the value of the last acre ; 
which is tho case, indeed, with most of theso properties. In the old days 
the yeoman class soems to have been prosperous and useful, but, under tho 
present state of things, they cannot apparently koop pace with tho farmers 
of other men’s land, who bring in freBh capital and fresh ideas and energy, 
and are everywhere in England gradually dying out, — a curious contrast 
(whether for good or evil) to the “ morcellemont ” going on in Franco. 
Although when Mrs. Wynyato married she was supposed to have mado 
rather a grand match, if it had not been for the honour of it, her 
husband might as well have boon without a foot of land. Ho was a 
good-natured, weak, self-indulgent man, “ nobody’s enemy but his own : ” 
virtue was not amiable under his wife's stem aspect, and ho took refugo 
in something a little more jovial at the 11 Marquis of Granby ” or tho 
“ Barley Mow.” Disagreeable virtue has a good deal of harm to answer 
for of this kind in the world. Feckless and wasteful, tho little chance 
there was of setting the property straight vanished under his hands, and one 
winter’s night, after a drunken bout, he did not return. Ho was not dis- 
covered till morning, when ho was found in a sort of quagmire : ho had 
ridden round and round a field half through the night, for “ there weren’t 
ne’er a gate in it,” he said. He never recovered the cold and exposuro, 
rheumatic fevor came on, and, at not quite fifty, ho died, leaving a wifo and 
six children, the youngest not six years old, to bo provided for out of the land, 
weighed down as it was with debt. Amyas had lived almost entirely with 
his mother’s brother, an old man with some money and a tahyard at the 
cathedral town near : a staunch Dissenter, in the dayB when dissent entailed 
an amount of petty persecution and annoyance which wo have nearly 
forgotten. It was very real suffering for righteousness’ sake, but some- 
times, as in Amos King, it induced a certain manner of conscious virtue, 
of suporior sanctity, which was trying to the nerves of weaker vessels. He 
had set his heart upon Amyas becoming a “ minister : ” he was a readin’ 
lad, 11 a pious youth,” and would be “ a shining light” in the commu- 
nion. As time went on, however, his nephew’s tender heart on# rather 
fastidious taste revolted against certain parts of the creed and discipline ; 
he was sticking at the doctrine of “ reprobation,” to his uncle’s infinite 
distress, who was indeed as much horrified at the young man's daring to 
dissent from him, as the stoutest old canon in the close at his own noncon- 
formity, and he complained in much the Bamo sense, if not terms, at tho 
“carnal self-sufficiency,” the “wicked wilful blindness” which alone 
could produce such results. The right of private judgment was by no 
means an article of the Protestant faith (fifty years ago). 
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Poor Amyas was in a most painful stato of perplexity and distress, 
when the knot was cat for him, by being suddenly summonod home on 
his father’s death. There was no will or provision for the widow or her 
younger children, the property all came to him, and he found himself at 
three- and-twenty the head of the house, with the maintenance of a largo 
family on his hands and little but debt to support them on. He knew more 
of theology than of farming, but he did his best, poor fellow : he never 
married, for how could a second family be maintained ? He had toiled day 
and night to keep things together and to pay tho interest, and now, after 
nino years, it seemed to him as if he had boon " pouring water into 
baskets.” 

His mother was one of those stem, strong-willed women who go 
through life constantly worsted. Sho had never had the smallest influ- 
ence with hrr husband or her only daughter, a beautiful self-willod 
girl, on whom sho doatod, perhaps tho more for their not having a singlo 
quality in common. There is a slow power in fools, a strength in tho 
weak, with which it is hopeless to contend. What impression can bo 
made on water, which returns to its level again after the most convincing 
pressure ? 

A year nftor her father’s death, when she was about eighteen, Lotitia 
Wynyato had fallen in lovo with a man whom sho had met at tho neigh- 
bouring miller’s, of whom her mother, with reason, thought very ill. 
After somo furious scenes between the two, Letitia, who had never been 
crossed by either parent, w'ent off to her friend’s house, and was married 
from thence against her mother’s most positivo commands. Mrs. Wynyate 
never forgave it. Letitia made a sort of 1 ‘ offer ” at friendship about two years 
after, but her mother’s resentment was too docp : they once met, but it 
was coldly and stiffly. At the end of five years, however, peaco was made 
in another way : Lotitia died, leaving one child, whom Bho entreatod her 
mother to take charge of, “ or the poor thing would have nobody to look 
after her I ” Tho implied slur on her husband mollified Mrs. Wynyate 
almost as much as the death itself, while the dreary feeling that she should 
never see her child again, and tho thought of those long years of enforced 
silence, aged her ten years and moro. But it did not soften her towards 
her granddaughter, sho bore her a grudge, as if it hod been the child’s 
fault. She was voiy unlike her mother, and therefore Mrs. Wynyate 
determined that she reminded her of her father, and she “ did her duty” 
to Lottie, which is of all things the most aggravating. 

As the only representative of woman, however, in the house (no one 
could insult Mrs. Wynyate by considering her as belonging to the gentler 
sex), her four uncles, each in his own way, loved her and spoiled her, as 
is fit atd proper for a little girl. Hers Was a solitary little life in one 
sense ; there wore no children near to be had, but her playmates included 
the whole animal and vegetable creation within the domain of the Wyn- 
yates. As she sat on the ground next morning, with her great hunch of 
bread in one hand, and the tin porringer, which uncle Job had filled with 
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now milk as ho passed with his pail into tho daily, tho chickens flocked 
round her on tho tondercst and most equal terms ; tho wheeling pigeons 
swooped within a foot of her head ; tho calves, the dogs, the horses, 
nil seemed to treat her as a pet thing belonging to themselves. There was 
nothing about the placo which disputed her supremacy but her grand- 
mother and the old peacock, tho most tyrannical and slirowish of his race, 
who led his hens a perfect life of it, and insulted Lettio whenever he met 
her. 

She had finished her breakfast and was now standing, tiying to 
hold out an olive-branch to this, after all, the least formidable of her 
enemies. 

“ Piccocks, piccocks, come and cat ! ” said she, when her Uncle Job, 
on his road onco more between tho dairy and the cows, camo up us the 
fierce bird made a snatch at her, and drove him away. 

“ Thee must na’ ha’ nought to do with that surly beast, do'st thou 
hearken me, Lettio ? ” 

“ I want for to make frionds wi’ him,” said tho child, trembling 
all over. 

“ There’s some folk, the more you calls ’um the more they won’t come,” 
said Job, sentcntiously ; “ and now ye go to Danncl, as is tumbling the 
butter in the milk-house,” added he, as he wont about his work. 

The child went on willingly to tho dairy. Daniel was an old blind 
man who did the churning under Amyas’ benovolent rule, and was her 
best playfellow when Edward was at school. 

He was standing in deep thought with the handle in his hand. 

“Well, *tis queer,” said the old man, “how tho butter won’t como 
nohow some days ! I b’lievo ’tis bewitched. Lettie, you got me two twigs 
of the rowan bush : we’ll make a cross and stop that, anyways.” 

“How is it the witches does it?" inquired the child when Bho had 
brought the desired charm. 

“Well, I can’t say. My old woman she had a sovereign cuddlod 
away in a drawer, and it’s gone and no one’s been nigh the house ; but 
she did see a haro a nmnin* off that evenin’, close to the skillen, and 
p’r’aps that were Bhe — the witches turn themselves into hares, they do, 
by-times, like Moll Do,* yer know, and my missis she flung a pobble- 
stone at her, and p’r’aps that’s the reason I’m so bad. I hots and 
bums and smerts all night, and my head he noises so that I be quite 
froghtened.” 

“ P’r’aps you’ve a got the ague faver,” said Mrs. Wynyate, looking in 
from the top of the stone steps to see how the butter was getting on. 

“ No, I’ve got no faver,” answered the old man, doggedly. “ I’ve got 
that as won’t let it be faver,” he whispered to Lettie as her grandmother 
retired. 


• This remarkable zoological fact is chronicled on Moll Do's tombstone at 
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« What is it, .Dannol ? ” replied the child, in a low voice. 

14 Nay,’ thou beesn’t old onow to understand,” said the old man, 
importantly. “I got he from the wise woman.” He had miscalculated 
Mrs. Wynyate’s distance, however ; she had only retired as far as tho 
passage closet. 

“ Show it mo, Dannel,” said she imperiously, from her vantage 
ground. 

“It ayn’t lucky for to look at he,” replied tho old man, peevishly; 
but bIio insisted, and at last, with a deep sigh, he pulled out a dirty little 
bag which she cruelly ripped open ; it contained the charm on a bit of 
parchment. 

44 When .Testis Christ went to be crucifio 
He said I Jmvo both ague and favor, 

If yc shall kip my commandments 
Ycr nciver shall have nayther ” — 

mu the rude rhymo. 

11 That' 11 do yo no good,” suid Mrs. Wynyate, dictatorially ; she had 
no faith in any nostrums but hor own. “ I’ll giv yo some boiled snails or 
some Good Friday bread.” 

“Madam allays has her own way, sho’s so stomachy* and high-minded,” 
he said sadly to tho child, who was doing her best to sew up the amulet 
again for him as before. 14 It’ll have spoilod the vortue on it ; but I shan’t 
take the snails. She rubs me tho wrong way o’ the stuff liko a cat, and 
it sets a body's hack up, it do.” 

Mrs. Wynyate, busy as she was, took great pains in making the horrid 
decoction, but it was with tho utmost satisfaction that ho declared to 
Lottie, 44 ’Twcre an ugly handsel, and I just hulled it a’ into the pig-wash.” 

That evening Ned camo up to Lottie with the knobbed root, at the end 
of which, with his evor active knife, ho had been shaping a kind of rude head. 

“ Here’s a nice baby for you, Lottie,” said he. 

A child’s imagination is so rich, so active, that it rather prefers a 
formless foundation on which it can build at its pleasure. It is not the 
grand pink and white lady in gorgeous clothing and a string to open and 
shut its eyes, but the buttered, wretched thing without arms or legs, who is 
pressed passionately to its tender mother’s breast, and only taken away 
at bed-time with tears. It seems to bo the some with all uncultivated 
minds. * ‘ The wonder-working imagos are not tho chef-d'oeuvre* of Baphael, 
but the blackened pictures, the formless stones,” says a great man. Diana 
of Ephesus, 11 the image fallen from heaven,” was probably nothing but a 
luiqp of ironstone. Therefore when Ned wrapped the root in a red pocket- 
handkerchief of his own, and tied it with a string rQund what was by 
courtesy called its waist, Lottie, in a rapture of delight, took it at once to 
her heart, and it became to her a “ baby,” and the most valuable confidant 
of all her griefs and joys. Most things were wrong in Mrs. Wynyate’s 

* “ Whoso hath a proud look and high stomach.”— Psalm 101, 
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code. She was a very conscientious woman, but her creed and her disposi- 
tion reacted on each other ; her sorrows and her methodism combinod to 
throw a dark veil over the world, in which all amusements were tabooed, 
and oven “ of laughtor sho said in her heart, it is mad." Lottie was too 
young to understand all this, but a sort of instinct made her koep her 
precious baby out of her grandmother's sight, and it was some time beforo 
the criminal was discovered. At last, however, one day off her guard, sho 
came into the kitchen hugging and nursing her prizo, and singing lovingly 
to it. 

44 What’s that horrid bundle?" said her grandmother, angrily. “I 
don't choose to have dolls in the house, don’t you know that, Lcttice ? I 
shall bum the nasty thing." And Bhe turned towards the fire, only stopping 
to save the handkerchief, and delayed by untying the curious knots in 
which it was tied before she carried out the sacrifice. 

It is strange how entirely grown people forget the intenso misory whiclj 
children are capable of enduring ; because of its short duration, that some- 
thing else soon takes its place, men, and women too, laugh and talk of 
childish sorrows as “ being nothing." They arc as real as they are poignant, 
and a great deal more absoluto than the pain which their elders endure : 
a child’s horizon is so limited that it secs no issue to its woes, no hope, no 
remedy, no future — its sorrow as its joy absorbs its wholo little being. 
When Lettio saw her beloved 44 baby ” about to be cast into the flames, 
her horror was as great as that of the mother depicted inlko 44 Judgment 
of Solomon," which hung upon the wall in very gorgeous pink and 
yellow colouring. She stood in a sort of tearless agony, with her 
Lands clasped. 

44 Nay, mother," said Ted, with a smile, taking hold of her arm, 
44 what harm can it do ? Lot the little mayd have hor dollio 1 " 

44 1 tell ye, I won’t have her spoilt i’ that fashion ; it’s dress and fine 
clothes and all them things that ruins the girls," said Mrs. Wynyate, 
vehemently, 'which was not quite in point, considering the attire and 
appearance of the monster. 

44 Mightn’t she be buried ? ’’ said Lettice, in a low voice, as she watched 
the fate of her child trembling in the balance ; 44 not burned, it wouldn’t 
hurt her so much 1 " 

At that moment Amyas came in at the kitchen door. 44 Why, what’s 
the matter ? " said he, struck by the exceedingly tragic appearance of the 
company. 

44 Mother wants to bum Lettie’s dollie as I made for her. What hurt 
can it do fbr her to have one ? " said Edward, sulkily, while Lottie ran up 
and embraced her unele’s leg aa a deliverer of virtue in distress. 

Amyas took the child up in his arms, pale with agitation. 44 Why, 
’twould be like burning my little Lettio for me," said he, smiling. 44 1 
think Granny will spare it if we ask her," he added, turning kindly to 
his mother. 

Lettio held out her aims for hor rescued infant on this Solomon deci- 
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eion, and .silently embraced her uncle and the hideous image with an equal 
passion of affection. 

Mrs. Wynyate turned away without a word ; her son had his own way 
by might of extreme gentleness and tenderness, and she rarely resisted his 
quiet fiats. 

That night, after ovcry one was in bed but himself, Amyas came in 
from looking after a sick horse ; it was very late, and the moonlight 
streamed into the house through the two great unshuttered mullioned 
windows, and throw broad paths of light across the pavement. 

As ho closed the door behind him he saw the child in her little white 
night-dress, her small bare feet gleaming on the stones, passing like a spirit 
noiselossly across the hall. 

“ Lottie,” said ho, lifting her up and taking her cold hands in his, 
“ what are you doing, my little ’un, running about at this time o' 
night ? ” 

“ I was looking to seo whether Mary was safe,” sho said, shyly. 

“ Who’s Mary ? ” answered her uncle. 

“ Dollio, I moan,” sho said, with a blush. A child is very roticent in 
general about what sho most cares for. “ I put her in a box in the 
purlour, and I wanted to be sure sho was quite Bafe,” sho repeated, with a 
little nervous trembling all over her. 

“ This’ll never do,” muttered Amyas to himself ; “ she'll bo down in a 
nervous fever next. Do you trust mo, Lottie?” ho said, turning her 
little faco towards him in tho moonlight. 

The child’s expression was the very ideal of faith. 

“ Then look, dear, I promise yon that no harm shall happen to Mary ; 
and now, littlo mayds make tliemBolvos ill if they run about o’ this fashion 
in tho night, and Lottie must promise when Bhe goes to bed to lie still and 
Bloep.” 

" I promise," said Lettio, religiously. 

Ho carried her upstairs and put the little cold atom into his mother's 
bed. 

“ What's the matter? " said Mrs. Wynyate, rather crossly as she awoke, 
but Amyas was gone, only saying , — “ I'll tell ye to-morrow ; don’t talk 
to her to-night, mother," as ho left the room. 

He never discussed, and the next morning all the explanation which 
she received was— 

" We won’t say any more about the child’s pastime ; just leave it, 
mother ; I've promised that it Bhall take no hurt." 

Amyas was a curious compound of strength and woakness. “ You’ro 
so inconsistent," his mother often complained, which is pleasanter than 
saying we don't understand a character. A 

In Amyas the potrer of reflection overbalanced the powers of action. 
He saw so many sides to a question that it often made him seem irreso- 
lute, or he suffered so much from seeing pain inflicted by some act of his 
own (far more, indeed^ than the patient,) that he undid decisions which it 
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had cost him much pain to arrive at. Somehow, in business matters, “ il 
n’avait pas la main houreuso : ” if ho bought a cow she turned out a bad 
milker, his sheep had the foot-rot, his horses came to more grief than 
other men's — tho “luck” always seemed against him, the tide turned 
while ho was considering how to use it. His perceptions wore very keen 
for all that concerned his affections : it did not answer to say or do any- 
thing beforo him under the idea that so apparently absent a man would 
not notice it ; he saw and heard, by fits and starts it is true, but some- 
times vory inconveniently — having never, however, soon his estate in any 
other condition, going nowhere so ns to compare it with others ; and with- 
out sixpence to spend upon it, the luxuriant fences and the woody fields, 
the tumbling barns and the unmonded roads went on unchanged from year 
to year, though ho was up early and down Into, wliilo tho toiling and tho 
moiling seemed to bear no fruit but in the furrowing of his own cheeks 
and tho prematuro whitening of his own head. 


CHAPTER III. 

Fishing in the Heron’s Pool. 

Thebe was a good deal of wood cut the next spring, and tho sound of tho 
axes resounded through tho fields and woods. Amyas wont daily round 
among tho woodcutters, secretly lamenting over each tree as it fell, with a 
fooling as if it had been a living thing. Lottie accompanied him whenever 
she could got away, insisting conscientiously on climbing each fallen trunk, 
and being jumped down at the highest end. Hor uncle submitted with 
unwearied patience ; indeed if ho had not been so pationt it would have 
been better for the farm. Eveiy labourer on the estate know that it was 
impossible to put the “ Master ” out ; if a man was so old and infirm 
that no one else would employ him, that was a reason why Amyas kept 
him on ; if a boy was too young to bo of much uso to the neighbouring 
fanners, and wanted work, Amyas found a place for him. It would have 
taken a large fortune to pursuo farming on such principles. 

The two went on their devious way : Amyas with his hands clasped 
behind him and his meditative look ; Lettio springing about like a parched 
pea, scrambling up a hedge for a flower, poking into the bushes after a 
nest, and coming up to explain her prizes in words which tumbled over 
each other from their eager interest. He saw more than she did, in spite 
of those bright little eyes of hers. 

“ That's a night-jar a-making that noiso. Look at those ants march- 
ing Kira a regiment of soldiers ? ” 

Her grandmother generally, however, insisted on some abominable bit 
of hemming, some grievous button-holes, just at the critical foment. She 
did not approve of the saturnalia of enjoyment consequent bn going out 
with uncle Amyas. 
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41 Why,, that handkercher’s grimed with dirt, Lettice, it’s been bo long 
about ! I suppose you’ll have finished that bit o’ knitting by the time yon’ro 
forty. Little girls Bhould take to thoir needle, Amy as ; 1 won’t have ye 
muddle away the child’s time with such nonsense. What’s night-jars to 
her ? and she gets in such a moss. You’ll learn her no end o’ untidy 
ways.” 

“ Why, ye keep her always as neat as anew pin, mother,” said Amyos 
smiling. 44 There’s no fears of slatterns in your house.” 

Mrs. Wynyato was a very conscientious woman : she would have cut off 
her hand and cast it into the fire for what she believed to be right ; but 
then sho would havo done it also by any of her children, whioh is not 
exactly the same thing — inflicting martyrdom is not quite so meritorious 
as enduring it as some people seem to think. She was at work from 
morning till night, never sparing herself in any toil or trouble ; it was 
wonderful how one pair of hands got through bo much. She laboured 
like the virtuous woman in Proverbs, and refused herBelf every indulgence 
and every pastimo ; but she had been brought up in the most rigid Methodist 
creed : sho had an unfortunate temper, and it was aggravated instead of 
mended by her conviction that it was her duty to be stem. Discipline was 
much more thought of fifty years ago, — 44 Foolishness is bound up in tho 
heart of a child, but tho rod of correction shall drive it out for him,” as 
sho put it, and tho rod was therefore in constant requisition. 

Tho Sabbath-day had always been a day of grief and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth to her children under her grim creod ; but her sons had 
now pretty nearly grown beyond her power ; she had almost come, indeed, 
to regard man as a stiff-necked creature from whom no result could bo 
expected, but Lettice was a little girl whom it was her duty to mould, and 
it would bo her fault if this small vessel of wrath was not rescued from 
roprobation. Sad was the sobbing, the putting in closets, the whipping 
over the stiff Methodist catechism, each point of doctrine proved by a 
string of texts, the chapter and verse given to each, and all to be learnt 
accurately ; for Lottice, quick enough at her hymns, and who liked her 
chapter and her psalm, never could accomplish her 44 answers.” Any 
concrete image may be seized by a child — it is very open to the beauty 
of melody and rhythm, but an abstract metaphysical proposition is 
to it a mere string of unintelligible words which might as well be in 
Greek, and terrible were these engines of oppression for children (fifty 
years ago). 

44 She can learn fast enough when she likes it,” said her grandmother, 
in answer to Amyas’s doubtful remonstrances. 44 1 heerd her singing no 
end o* silly nonsense Ned had teached her only the t’other day,” which 
was true enough, t. e. she could recollect when there was anything for her 
memory to take hold of ; but this was beyond Mrs. Wynyate’s comprehension, 
who honestly considered the child very naughty, and punished her accord- 
ingly* One Sunday evening, her task still undone, the tearful Lettie took 
refhge with her book by her uncle, who was sitting meditatively in the 
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orchard ; but she was not attending, os she ought to have been doing, to 
41 The other benefits that we receive with justification ore adoption and 
regeneration,” — the milk for babes 44 of seven years and upwards,” which 
she had to learn. As sho sat on her three-legged 44 cricket” by Amyas’s 
side her quick little eves caught sight at one moment of a duck, followed 
by her brood, going down to the pond ; at another the cooing of tho 
pigeons in the high trcos above their heads made her look up. 

44 Isn’t it veiy wicked of the birds, Uncle Amyas, doing samo as they 
does upon week days, like that ? ” said she at last, feeling that her case 
was hard, and that if they were allowed to play sho ought, at least, to have 
the comforts of self-righteousness, and pride of looking down on their 
evil ways. 

Amyas was so modest a man that he always doubted his own judg- 
ment when opposed to others, and he had a beautiful rospect for his 
mother, whom he really loved in spite of her sternness : moroover, he was 
too uncertain in his doubts as to the truth of her doctrines to formularies 
his opposition even to himself, and he was puzzled. 

44 Well, Lettie,” he said at lost, 44 thee see’st God mado ’um so, and, 

I suppose, Ho knew ’twas host. They can’t sit still and read (not the 
birds), and p’r’aps He thinks they're praising him in thoir own way o’ 
that fashion all the days of their lives, not only on the Sabbath-day ; and 
that’s best of all, thou knowest, Paul says.” 

Luckily, Lettie was not logical, or she might have asked, like a cele- 
brated prelate of late, whether something of the same kind might not be 
said in behalf of the children. Some of the most cruel things in the world 
have been done by the most excellent people, mis tokos, want of imagination, 
ignorance, inflict almost as much suffering as wickedness. The early 
inquisitors were most conscientious, benevolent men, only anxious for the 
souls of their victims ; Luther directed that a ohild possessed by the 
devil should be drowned ; Sir Mathew Halo burnt a witch, all upon the 
highest principles : and Mrs. Wynyate made Lottie’s life miserable from the 
sineerest desire to do right by the little girl's soul. Still, when wo under- 
take the part of Providence to a child, it is perhaps well to make quite 
sure we have done our best to enlighten ourselves as to what is and what 
is not desirable. 

44 Uncle Amos is dead sudden, and they send word to bid mo to the 
funeral, mother,” said Amyas a day or two after. 

44 Dear heart, but *tis a dreadful suddon take off ; I trust he had 
assurance of his soul. I know he was ever one of the elect from his 
youth up,” replied Mrs. Wynyate. 

Fifteen miles in those days was such a gulf that they rarely had any 
intercourse with Amos King, who, besides, had given his nephew to 
understand that he considered him as little better than a castaway, one 
who had put his hand to the plough and taken it away again* In spite 
of this estrangement, however, it was a sad expedition to Amyas’s affec- 
tionate natures he Mt as it be ought not to have left the old man so long 
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without a. sign, and it was with a soro heart that ho prepared to ride over 
one evening, to return the next day after the ceremony. 

* Mrs. Wynyate was doubly busy in his absence f and Lettie had a sort 
of holiday. At the bottom of the orchard was a wild tangle of hawthorn 
and holly, a secluded plaoe where the child used to take refuge when Bhe 
was afraid of being seen in the farmyard. Ned, too, when he was at 
home from school, had his own operations there : he was a bom sports- 
man, and every hedgerow at the Woodhouse being a miniature copse, thero 
was a good deal of game about, none of which came amiss to him: 
rabbits, weasels, pike and ool fishing, rat-hunts in the big bam, 
“ nestes ” of wild-fowl, on which Lottie reported" progress with the 
utmost zeal. 

It was the last day of his holidays, and a beautiful afternoon, when 
he came out to look for her, his mouth full of lines, both hands occupied 
with bait, and a landing-net over his shoulder. She was a pleasant little 
companion, and though he folt it to be a condescension on his part, he 
liked to havo her with him. 

There wero some tall white lilies in the neglected bit of garden at the 
upper end of tho orchard ; they grew among the thorns and thistles _and 
great dock-loaves, and looked almost more striking in their desolate beauty 
than set in trim borders. Lettie was sitting before thorn with her doll in 
her arms, talking and answering herself eagerly, quite unconscious that 
any 'one was near. A whole story seemed to bo enacting : 

“ And tho white ladies they say to me and baby, ‘ Little girl, take her 
up tight in your arms, and we’ll go and dance with the king and the 
queen, and wo fly up in the air so high over tho tops of tho trees 

“ What are you doing, Lettio ? ” said the boy coming up, laughing, 
behind hor. “ Who ore you talking to ? who arc the white ladies ? Why, 
it sounds as if there wore a dozen of ye 1” 

The little girl blushed deeply. Children have a curious horror of 
being laughed at. 

“ Who are tho white ladies ? ” he repeated. 

Bhe pointed to tho lilies ; she did not like even so far to destroy the 
illusion as to name them. 

And what were they telling ye about the dance with the king and 
the queen ? ” 

“ You shouldn't laugh so, unde Ned,” said she, indignantly, driven to 
bay ; “ you tell yourself teles at school ; there's that one about the gentle- 
man as went away in a ship and found the great bird and the diamonds, 
and the old man that sat upon his shoulders* What are diamonds, 
unde Ne<J?” 

“ No, we tell ourselves no talcs except sometimes at dinner-time, and 
then yrp don’t gmste our time with rubbish stories about white ladies*” 
said her unde, in a grand and moral mood. “ Now come down to t he 
Bengal Pod : we’ll get some right-fines,” he added, making pea m with 
this to him the most ddight&l occupation in the world. 
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It was a charming spot ; the branches of tho great oaks still left swept 
down close to the little gravelly shore ; a heron stood contemplating life 
and the chance of a gudgeon on one leg at the npper end on a small spit 
of sand, and a dabchick was diving on the other side. 

“ May I go and paddle, uncle Ted ? ” said Lettio, who was under 
strict orders never to go near the water by her little self, and for whom it 
therefore had a special attraction. 

He was much too busy to reply, but he nodded his head ; and Lettie, 
to her infinite delight, unreproved, pulled off her shoos and stockings and 
walked slowly into the tiny stream which ran out at one end of tho pool, 
and as she grew bolder into the lake itself. Presently, although she 
thought she was very careful, the tail of her frock dipped into the water 
behind, and she wrung it diy with much trouble : then the little white feet 
dipped upon a stone and the front fell into the mud, and tho more she 
rubbed the worse the stains appeared ; her grandmother’s coming wrath 
grew terrible in her mind — the “you bad child” which was perpetual]^ 
heard; but as she knew all sins were alike in tho eyes of a certain 
Draconian impartial justice, she now became reckless in her crimes, for 
the frock was past all hope of concealment. At last Bhe spied a coot’s 
nest, and creeping under the boughs she crawled along a half-dead willow- 
trunk which stuck far out into the water, and was just strotching out her 
hand to take out one of tho eggs, when, to her horror, she saw her grand- 
mother, who hardly ever left the immediate precincts of the house, coming 
along the rood. She had been to look after a “ cade lamb ” in Amyas’s 
absence ; she now saw her own suspended in the air, and callod out in a 
wrathful voice, — 

“ Lattice, what are you doing there ? Come back directly ! ” 

The child turned in terror, lost her hold on the slippery green moss, 
and tumbled into the deep water with a cry. Edward, who was close at 
hand, sprang tip at the Bound, and had plunged in and brought her to 
land almost before she sank. As he carried her home, dripping like 
himself from head to foot, Mrs. Wynyate, excessively angry with them 
Wth, followed behind, reproaching him with snch effect, that whereas at 
first he had been both pained and penitent for what had happened, by the 
time fhfif reached the house he was in as furious a state as his mother. 

, "Danger I not a bit of it : the wator wasn’t up to my waist/' ho 
repe ated . He was in an amphibious state of discipline between home and 
school which made her cling the more to her waning authority. As 
for Lettie, she had tom and dirtied her frock and narrowly escaped 
drowning, two almost equally unpardonable offences in her grandmother's 
qyes. Even Amyas could not have saved her this time had he reached 
home; she was whipped and put to bed, after which operation Mrs. 
Wynyate followed Ned, who had gone up to his own gamt to change his 
wet clothes, and stood fiercely scolding over him all the time. He 
answered in her own tone, and aha suddenly looked the 'door and left 
him supperleas for the evening. 
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A little time afterwards, Amy as, coming in sadly from his uncle’s 
funeral, found Letlie sobbing in an agony of fright and repentance upstairs, 
while Ned, who had climbed out of the window. of his garret prison, and 
let himself down by the old pear-tree against the wall, at the risk of hu 
neck, was marching up and down the room with her, Aiming at the 
injustice and absurdity of his mother’s punishments. 

“ As if I couldn’t get out of that room easy enough I and as for Lettie, 
she’d never have fallen in a bit if it hadn't been for mother calling of her 
in a voice as would have frightened the dead ! She blared at the little 
muyd like a polecat. I was close by — there wasn’t no danger — where 
was the harm ? She were with mo fishing ; where could she be better, 
I’d like to know ? And who’s a right to fish (you letting of mo) sooner 
nor me, I wonder? ” cried Ned, passionately. 

Injustice has generally a different effect on boys and girls: a little 
girl’s conscience is much more active ; the sense of justice is much 
stronger in a boy. Lettie was overwhelmed with grief at her own wicked- 
ness in being nearly drowned, Ned was furious at the idea of punishing a 
misfortune, brought on, as he believed, by the judge herself. 

“ It’s mother as ought to be boat ! I’ll tell ye what, Amyas, I won’t 
stand it any longer ; I’ve been thinking of it this age, I’ll go out some- 
whore, into a trade or summat. I’ll not stay any more, and be sat upon 
by my mother rampaging about like anything : I’m a man now, I’m a’most 
sixteen ! ” 

Lettie’s tears fell faster at these terriblo threats. Amyas was 
silont. 

“ We’ll talk of it all to-morrow, Ned,” he said at last, quietly. “ If 
you're a man you should behave as one, and not speak as you did to mother 
but now. You’d best perhaps go to bed now ; I’ll fetch the key and your 
supper up here. Quiet the little one a bit,” he whispered kindly, as he 
went out ; “ see, die’s like to go into a fit die’s so flustered, juttd be 
thankful, my boy: we should have been bad off if aught had bfftUen 
her.” Ned's under lip had begun to quiver, and it was evident that If it 
had not been for his manhood the hardened Burner would, by this time, 
have burst out crying. 

Amyas found his mother sternly preparing supper, with a pretence to 
herself that all was right upstairs, and that her conduct had been most 
judicious. r 

“ And now ye toll me about yer uncle,” said sbe as he took At basin 
of bread-and-milk which die offered him and turned to cany it upstairs* 
“ I warn yer, Amyas, it’s just flying in the face of Providence ” (whatever 
that curious process may be), “ for you to give them children their cNn* 
way i 1 (hat fhshion.” 

“ Dear mother,” he answered quietly, as he went ont, “ they’re W 
having their own why : Ned is going to bed with a sore heart, and the 
little ■’un’s frightened half out o' her wits ; they'll not do it again, 
anyhow.” 

vol. xvm. — no. 100* 28. 
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The two culprits fed together in silenoe, Lattice hardly touching the 
food, and the boy went off to bed. 

“ And now, my little 'un, what’s that pretty hymn-carol you says ? 
‘It was not down to housen gay, that Christ a child came for to 
stay,’ ” Baid Amyas, looking at the small, flushed, tear-stained face. 

Tho child knelt up, looking like an infant Samuel, laid her head 
tenderly against him, and repeated the half-charm, half-prayer. 

“ And now my little Lettie’s going to sleep, God bless her, and all will 
bo right to-morrow I ” And undor the shadow of his wing she lay down 
to rest. 

“ Uncle Amyas, are you there ? ” she started up once or twice to say'; 
but he was still standing at the window, waiting patiently till sho was 
asleep, and looking out at the deepening twilight. He had had a trying day, 
and would have been glad of a quiet evening ; and here on his return he 
found that in tho course of her ono day's driving, his mother had contrived 
to npsot tho coach : a painful proof, which he could have dispensed with^ 
that he was master in his own household. And then his thoughts went 
back to tho scene at his uncle’s funeral : when tho will was opened after 
their return from the churchyard, it was found, to his astonishment, that 
the old man, who had quarrelled with his daughter and her husband, bad 
left Amyas all his property. He had immediately taken steps to transfer 
the whole to his unlucky cousin, who scarcely thanked him, bat observed 
coldly that “ so far as she could see he had only done his duty like as 
everybody ought to do." And Amyas was quite of the same mind, and 
thought also that such a’ self-ovidont thing as one’s duty was the only one 
possible, and required no thanks. 

It was not the property that now was in his mind : he was thinking 
regretfully, that he should never see the old man again. “And I could have 
asked him help find a place for Nod," said he to himself. He was not so 
alarmed about the wickedness of the world as his mother, but the boy was 
full young to be sent out to fare for himBelf, and he began to inquire 
whether he were not himself to blame in the management of the lad : it 
somehow never seemed to ocour to him to find fault with anybody but himself. 
A very tender conscience becomes occasionally an unconscionable tyrant . 1 

“ And yon haven't tailed me anything yet about Amos ! ” said his 
mother, when he same downstairs. “ And how did he die ? and how were 
it with his soul, taken off so sudden ? And about his will, what have he 
a done nith all that nice little bit q' property as he owned ?” she went 
on, somewhat glad to escape out of the “ ignorant present ” of the concerns 
about her. 

Jtnd Amyas told her everything excepting the important part of his 
c£ynb work, and the .change he had made in the will. 'What was the use 
cflf ffijftnnring the matter ? 

“ I did think a*J$e’d $, left yon or me summat ont o' all that money*" 
said Mrs. Wynyate, somewhat discontentedly, “ and his daughter marrying 
to disoblige her ffemily.” 
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44 Surely, mother, it’s his own child a man should leave his fortune to, 
if he’s got one,” replied Amyas, quietly, as he went off to bod. 44 And 
Susan have a sent you the old ouckoo-clock as were your father’s, you 
know, as a keepsake.” 

“ Woll, and I shall be glad for to see its old face again, and hear the 
chime. I mind that cuckoo singing that way ever sin I were a child — eh, 
what a many years ago ! ” said Mrs. Wynyate, with unwonted feeling. 
And Amyas did not mention that when he had asked for this littlo waif 
out of tho proporty which he had given up, as a recollection for his 
mother, Mrs. Susan had demurred at parting with it, and had only finally 
yielded because, as she said, “ after all, we’ve a got a better one at 
home, and it Josos so as I don’t know as we’ve any uso for it in the 
kitchen here.” Amyas was a porfcct non-conductor for all cross words 
or unkind actions : they all died a natural death and were buried when 
they reached him. 

The next morning Ned was firm in his fancy to leavo home, and Amyas 
could not but agree, though it wont to his heart to part with the boy. Ho 
could not afford to keep him longer at school, and there was no room for 
him in the Wynyate household, where tho feud between him and his mother 
was always smouldering. She expocted the submission of a child from the 
great lad, where her efforts of strong-willed, impotent authority wore always 
made without the hope that the master of tho house would stand by hor in 
lior unreasonable claims. She had attempted tho samo with her husband 
about the public-house, and with her daughter about her acquaintance and 
her marriage, never considering the use of laying down positivo commands 
which sho had no power to enforce. As with many other people, thero 
was a confusion in her thoughts between her own will and the will of 
heaven : she had an unfortunate temper, and she often could not distin- 
guish between its decroos and those of Providence ; her own opinion and 
abstract right wore honestly tho Bame in her eyes, and there is evidently 
positive impiety in viewing a thing or acting differently from abstract 
right. 

14 So young Ned’s a-goin’ to leave us ! I thowt as it weren’t for nowt 
as I heerd the old ash-tree a-groanin’ by our door last night,” said the old 
blind man next day, when the great event was announced to him. 41 1 
bean’t sure as it isn’t quite right ; he’s the littlest on 'urn, but he’s ever 
boon the most rnmbustical : and when childer takes to their ranties, seems 
as if we'd no eall for to kip 'um at home any more. So dunnot ye cry, 
my little mayd, he’ll do woll enough. If they can’t be comf ’able in their 
nestes at home, my old woman used allays for to zay zays she, 4 Why, let 
’um goo ; they must jist fight along like as we did afore ’um.’ ’Tis like 
the birds : when they're big enough they just flies away from the old ’uns, 
and it’s a chance they never sees ’um again, or else how ever could there 
be folk enough out in the wide world for to make all things goo ? ” 

41 But what shall I do without him, Dannel ? ” said the tender-hearted 
Lottie, not at all consoled by this philosophic view of (he demands of 
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humanity upon man. She looked very pale and shaken with the per- 
formances of the day before. 

“ He’ll come back fast enough, child : an he’s ailing or sorrowful, the 
old place will look fair in liis eyes when he’s a long way off, and ’twill 
have long strings to his heart for to pull it back. Don’t ye be afraid, poor 
dear heart, he’ll rub along.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Lettie’s Schoolmasters. 

Asiyas had so few ties with the outer world that it was with great diffi- 
culty a small place as clerk, without any salary, was at length found for 
Edward at a little seaport town somo twenty miles away. 

The boy’s courage rather failed when ho found himself committec^to 
leaving home, but his dignity held him up, and when the time at last 
arrived, he went off apparently undismayed and of good courage. Amy as 
was, indeed, the most distressed of the two, which gave the lad a reason 
for heroism and a feeling of dignity us the strong man of the fumily. 

“ Don’t cry ! ” said he, majestically, to Lattice, who hung round him, 
drowned in tears, as if he had been going to the antipodes. “ I dare say 
you’ll all do pretty well in a short time, little ’un, without mo. You'll get 
over it, Lettic, in a while,” ho repeated ; 14 and mind yer don’t forget the 
terrier pups : they’re to be ready afore I come home again for rabbiting, 
you’ll recollect ? ” And as he drove off in the taxed-eart to join the coach, 
he called out once more to his sorrowing relatives, “ You’ll not forget tho 
pups l ” 

Tho boy, indeed, would have boon shocked to seo how well every- 
thing went on at the Woodhouse after his important departure. Lottie’s 
tender little heart never quite forgot him, and in her solitary plays “ uncle 
Edward ” always enacted the part in her mind of all the heroes, and good 
knights and genii ; cIbc all was as before. Her chief playfellow now was 
the old blind man. 

One bright beautiful day that autumn there was high foast and festival 
going on in the great old orchard bohind tho house, for the cider-press had 
come up, and everybody about the farm had come in to holp. The apple- 
trees, large and spreading, covered with the weird grey moss which clothes 
the branches in that soft damp climate with a sort of hoary hair, were hung 
with rod and golden fruit and lookod very idyllic. It was a prolific year, 
and the boughs were so laden that they would have broken under tho 
weight of apples if they had not been propped up. Great baskets stood 
about in all directions to receive them ; and a good deal of rude jollity 
was going on in this English vintage. The men were perched in the 
higher branches, and the women stood below catching the fruit, collecting 
it on the ground, picking out the decayed apples, and emptying the 
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others into the insatiable maw of the rude cider-press, which tamed with 
a harsh creaking; grating noise, pressing ’out the juice into pails on one 
side, while the most imperfectly crushed apples were carried off on the 
other for the pigs. 

“ It’s pretty late ; you go and fetch Dannel home from the cider- 
wring ; he's tired, and you too," said her uncle, smiling at Lattice, who 
had been running out all day, assisting greatly, as she considered, in all 
the processes. 

“ We’vo pretty nigh done now,” said the old man, wearily, as she 
steered him carefully up among the piles of fruit. “ He's a beautiful man, 
yer uncle, he is. I’m terrible much obliged to he. Madam Wynyate's 
trimming comikle in her temper, contrairy like, and I should just ha 1 
toddled away years agono if it weren’t along o’ ho : I knows that well 
enough.” 

“ But you do a greatish deal, Dannel, up and down,” said the child, 
as ho stumbled among the apples. 

“ Well,” answered the old man, with some pride, “ I’m tottery, and 
creaky, and wheezy, but I can twiddle about after summat as well as most 
on ’um, and I’m none for wasting my time as the young 'uns is. There 
nyn’t narrer an orchat any whero as this ’un ; and that ratheripe * allays do 
bear such a wonderful deal o’ hist fruit,” he said, looking about with tho 
curious affectation of being able to sec common among the blind. “ The 
moon’s at the full to-night, an’ they’ll well-nigh finish wi’ the cider, I take 
it, with the help o’ she.” 

“ Them marks on her face looks so plain,” mused Lettie. “ What is 
they, Dannel ? ” 

“ That’s tho man as stole a nitch o’ wood o’ the Sabbath-day,” replied 
he, “ and he were sot up there for a warnin’ to them as wants it — I don’t. 
Yer granny allays thinks ill o’ folk ; she takes ’um by the wrong end, she 
do,” muttered he, his wrongs rankling in his mind as they approached 
tho house, and he heard Mrs. Wynyate’s voice stem and sad. 

“ So yer uncle left yer the money after all, and not to Susans bit,” 
Bhe was saying, rather reproachfully, to Amyas. “I’ve just a keerd it 
from the man wi’ the cider-wring, and he heerd it over at Wallcott’s when 
ho were there. Wallcott laughed he did, and said* how could ye be so 
soft, and pressed for money so bad ? ” 

“ Susan were poor and wanted it,” replied Amyas, in an apologetic 
tone. 

“ And who was poor and wanted it here, I’d like to know ? ” grumbled 
his mother, as she went off to the cider. She was proud of his conduct 
for all this, though upon principle she spoke (and at great length too,) 
when things were wrong, but kept silence when they were right, which is 
a depressing and dispiriting way of conducting life. 

* M Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies.” — Lyeidas. 

t “ If the salt have lost (his) savour ,”— < " Its ” does sot occur once in our transla- 
tion of the Bible, and only three times in Sbakspeare. 
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“ There, that's just him and her all over/’ continued the old man. 
“ I mind one day when Norton Lisle were a-comin’ after yer mother. . . . 
What's come o’ ycr father ? ” ho said, suddenly turning to the child. 

“ My father ! ” cried the little girl, surprised. No one ever mentioned 
him, and he had quite died out of her little life ; but the word recalled 
old times in her childish recollections of something painful, though she 
could not have told what they were. 

“ Yea, he ayn’t much of a one for to boast on, but ho is thy father 
anyhow, and thou oughtest not to be kep from knowin’ o’ him, as I tako 
it they does by thee,” the old man went on with some glee. 11 1 likes to 
rip up a mystery,” ho mumbled to himself, “ and 'twill vex madam.” 

u Why doesn’t he come horo? " asked the little girl in an awe-struck 
whisper. 

“ I take it thy grandmother couldn’t abide he, and then he's a deal up 
and down adoin’ what he likes, and he hare just adropped thee into anithcr's 
nest like a cuckoo, and goes about the world freo like, wi’out incumbrances. 
I heerd on him last down at Southport, sailin’ for furrin’ ports, Australia 
or ’Morikoo, or some o’ them. P’r aps he mayn’t come back agin at all, 
who knowB ? But don't ye tell madam as I talked on him,” said he, as 
they entered the house. 

Amyas’s fortunes seemed now to improYo a little. There was a further 
fall of timber that winter, the price of wheat rose, as did that of bark, and 
he was able to tide oyer some of his difficulties, for a time at least. 

He began to look a little after Lattice's education, and she learnt more 
of the three R’s than Mrs. Wynyate at all approved of. 

“ As for reading, there isn’t much use, as I see, for more o' that than 'll 
do the Catechism ; ” and as for arithmetic, anything beyond what was 
required to calculate the pounds of butter was sheer robbery of the dairy. 
Still, Lattice was quick at learning, and got on in spito of her grand- 
mother's warnings of all sorts of evil connected with knowledge, ever since 
the days of grandmother Eve. 

A considerable part of one’s education, however, is that which nobody 
has giwen or is answerable for : the accidental inferences, the chance ideas, 
which are sown like seeds before the wind, and bear fruit, no one knows 
how d* whence. 

The old “ dark ” man was exceedingly fond of her, but, with the love 
of power so common among the blind, he exorcised it somewhat despotically. 

“ And what d’ye hear o’ ycr uncle ? ” he would say, importantly. 
“ I'm in hopes as he’s a got plenty to do, and doee it, not all along like 
yer father. What is it yer little hymn says ? — 1 And Baton finds some 
mischief still for idle folk.' And, I take it, the Devil's always uncommon 
handy for to tempt them as holds out their hands to him. Ye know lie’s 
like a ragin’ Hon up and down the world." 

“ Was he ever seen lately, d’ye think, Dannel ? ” whispered Lettie, 
almost too frightened to put her query. 

“ Bless ye, child, yes 1 Lamboume seed he as plain as the church 
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tower, at the turn in the Deep Lane, like a calf wi' saucer eyes, and I 
heerd o’ dne as had a sore struggle wi’ him for’s soul, dying down at 
Fordingdean.” 

Pleased with the effect he produced, the old man’s stories grew more 
and more dreadful, and his accounts of the real presence of the Evil One 
began to take possession of the young girl’s imagination. One night, as 
pho was preparing for her little evening devotions, it seemed to her as if 
“ he ” was himself present in bodily form in the room, to prevent her 
from uttering her prayer. St. Agnes herself could hardly have seemed a 
more unlikely subject for the assaults of the fiend than the young girl, 
standing trembling in the shadow of the still moonlight, and looking the 
very emblem of purity, in her white night dross. The wide old latticed 
window had been partially walled up to save the tax, and the single high 
upright stouo mullion which remained, with its horizontal bar, threw the 
shadow of a cross on the floor and over her little bed, as she had often 
liked to see. At longth, though in a paroxysm of terror, she knolt down 
closo by it as a sort of protection and pronounced the holy words in his 
despite, and then, taking her Bible in her hand — the recognized amulet 
against the power of tho Devil — she turned with desperate courage to 
face and confound him. To her infinite amazement and relief there was 
no ono to be Been. Ho was not there ! 

From that time she began to doubt whethor thero might not be a little 
mistako, and whether Satan was in the habit of walking into people’s 
houses in this familiar way, at tho present timo, whatever might have, 
been the caso in former days. Her scepticism did not reach further, for 
was there not a formidable picture of the Witch of Endor in the folio 
Bible, which she always turned over in an agony of dread lest the horrid 
image should haunt her dreams, though, Eve like, having onco “ peeped ” 
at it, her caution was of little use. 

Some time after she was sitting by her uncle as usual on tho Sunday 
evening, as sho dearly loved to do, whon the whole world seemed 
at rest, and he had time for “ discourse." It was still broad lunshine, 
and warm, which disposes to courage ; and private, which disposes to 
confidence. 

“Undo Amyas,’’ said she, suddenly, “did you over see tho Devil 
your own self ? ” 

“No, child,” he answered, laughing (and a great comfort tho laugh 
was to her mind), “ nor any one else that I know of. Are ye afraid of 
meeting him some day out walking ? ” 

“But, unde Amyas,” said Bhe, evading tho home thrust, “ye know 
it’s said abouMiis coming roaring to Bunyan, and how he was always 
hearing of him calling out all mannor of temptations, and many folk have 
seen him too in the books, or how should they ha’ told how he was made, 
ye know? Them horns and his tail, ye know. Somebody must have 
seen him sometime." The Pilgrim's Progress and Bmym's Life were 
almost her only reading* beside the Bible. 
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« Well, my little ’tm,” answered Amyas, slowly, 44 for a’ that I don’t 
believe that he’B seen. Evil temptations is strong enow in our own hearts 
in a' conscience, and pVaps they thinks of him till they believe they sees 
him wi’ their eyes. I can’t say ; but I take it, even if the Devil iB as they 
tell on, that he's felt, not seen. No ; I don’t believe in him one bit,” he 
went on with sudden energy ; “ ’twould be a good Qod and an evil God 
if he’s so strong and powerful as all that. Don’t thee mind in Job how 
Satan’s just sent out like one of the other angels — that’s a very different 
concern. Don’t ye be frightened that way, my little mayd. Ye needn’t 
be afraid o’ him nor any other < bugs ; ’ God is about us in all our ways, 
both to will and to do ; not that other one.” 

Lottie was trying to prove the worth of her convictions in real life. 
Her grandmother's toaching had borne its fruit : she honestly believed in 
her own exceeding wickedness, over which, by fits and starts, Bhe lamented 
herself with most sincere sorrow. A curious fooling of unreality about it 
sometimes came over her, but she put it from her with horror, and only* 
esteemed it afresh proof of her “parlous state.” An odd volume of 
Fox's Book of Martyrs had got into the house, together with a dozen 
cotton umbrellas and a pile of manuscript violin music —effects from a bad 
debt (somehow Amyas often had bod debts) — and the Btorios of their 
sufferings had a grim attraction for her imagination. One night, as she sat 
in tho window reading and considering whether she could have sufferod for 
her faith like Latimer, or like Faithful in Vanity Fair — the one was to her 
as real an historical event as the other — she put her finger closo to the candle 
to try. Bhe held it manfully for a second or two, but snatched it away when 
it began to sting, and she cried bittorly afterwards as she bewailed her 
extreme sinfulness, proved thus by this searching .test. She was carrying 
out her little experiments in philosophy and religion like greater folk. 
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Scene — A terrace, commanding a valley opening to the west, with woods, meadows, 
ami wntcr. 

Tune— Evening. 

Alexis, Lovely as this valley is, and well suited to tho Bmiling calmness 
of a summer's evening, there are changes in it, since tho old times when 
I first remember it, which are not all for the best. 

Isidore. The common complaint when we get on in life, is it not ? 
Peaches are so different from what peaches were 1 However, there is 
truth in what you say concerning our “ happy valley.” The tyrant of the 
age has laid his iron rod on its back since tho old times you remember, 
and hus straightened the natural meanderings of tho stream into artificial 
lines to tally with the march of his footsteps. 

Alexis. That is ono thing : Nature has been coerced. But there is 
another and a contrary causo of tho deterioration I speak of. Nature ha& 
in some senso been allowed too much play. Tho trees have grown so 
prodigiously in broadth and height that the other features of the scenery 
have lost their importance in tho landscapo. Tho foreground dwarfs and 
also chokes tho distance. 

Isidore, This is perhaps too frequently the case in our part of the 
country. Tho natural growth of foliage is very rapid with us ; and 
proprietors have a pertinacity in keeping up their woods : a sort of pride, 
I believe, looking upon every individual oak and elm as a titlo to honour, 
a KTrjfia ei’c ««• 

Alexis . An umbrageous treo, no doubt, is a thing of glory. But it 
may be wrongly placed, and blot out greater beauties : blue sky, sunshine, 
swelling lawns, and soft suggestive horizon. 

Isidore. Perhaps I should agree with you, but I am not master here. 
Many men — and Urbanus is one — shrink from ‘ ‘ making a clearance,” under 
the idea that an unsightly gap or ragged edge will be left, which it will 
take many years to soften down sufficiently. It is the worst of landscape 
gardening that one has both to plant and to dear for futurity. 

Alexis. And often not for one’s own futurity at all. Life is so hurried, 
and Nature so leisurely. 

Isidore . And yet we call man Nature’s master. 1 

Alexis. Much in the same sense in which the imperious slave-driver is 
master of the Bluggish slave. “ The more massa strike me the more I 
can’t work,” says the slave. It is children only who plant a garden with 
cut flowers. You must adapt your requisitions to Nature's capabilities 
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before you can got any thing out of her. To work her against her own 
laws, is simply of no .use at all. She smiles at you scornfully, and 
punishes you by her inveterato rigidity. 

Isidore. Ah ! what a mockery is this “ mastery ” on man’s part after 
all. The creature of a day lording it over the phenomenal sequences of 
centuries ! 

Alexis. The Geneva watch you wound up last night claiming to hold 
out with an eight-day clock ! No novel topic of regret. Theophrastus, tho 
Greek philosopher, dying, as tradition reports, at the age of a hundred 
and seven, complained in his last momonts of the pervorso appointment of 
destiny, in that, while to tho unreasoning deer of tho forest and fowls of 
the air she had accorded a length of life far surpassing that of man ; to 
him, tho noblest of nature's works, the crown of all created beings, the 
lord and master of other animals, she had granted but a scanty measure 
of time on earth ; too scanty for doing more than beginning those achieve- 
ments of thought and skill of which ho alone and no other animal is 
capable. Were man ordained to hold the raven’s lease of life, and tho <« 
raven’s years curtailed to the present span of man, how much better 
adjusted would have been the economy of the world : how would know- 
ledge havo increased, how would art and science have been brought to 
perfection; and to the human agent himself, how much more hopeful 
would have been his studies, his plans, his projects ! 

Isidore. The ideas of Theophrastus about animal longevity bordered 
on the mythical, perhaps. But let us fall in with the train of thought 
suggested. Let us imagine man’s years restored at onco to tho patriarchal 
pattern. Fancy Sir Isaac Newton still at work with Lord Rosse’s 
telescope to help him! Or fancy Faraday not stopped short at his 
seventy years’ torm, but with two or three centuries before him, in which 
to trace out at leisure the many delicate threads of analysis and inference 
already begun in his mind ! Or fancy Bhakspearo a Methuselah ! 

Alexis. I doubt whether Shakspeare would have found that the lapse 
of ages altered much his focus of observation for the grand and petty 
passions of human nature. His Macbeth and Falstaff repeat themselves 
pretty accurately in the successive generations of our kind. “ Ein alter 
Mann ist stets ein Kbnig Lear,” as Gbthe says. 

Isidore . If man’s allotted term were to be prolonged in the way 
Theophrastus suggests, it might, perhaps, be difficult to find room for 
our population. There ought, at least, to be some principle of “ natural 
selection ” at work. The great intellects should be self-perpetuated, in 
virtue of their strength ; those who could be little better than Btrulbrugs 
in extreme old age should be allowed to die off— the sooner the better. 
In fact, I should suggest a process of either indefinite compound 
multiplication or indefinite compound subtraction to be applied to each 
man’s vitality at the apex of life, according as he had proved his just 
claim to the one or the other. Then, indeed, we should have an Utopian 
world. 
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Alexis. But the world being in this respect not Utopian, but very much 
the reverse, I am fond myself of “ drawing a moral ” (like the duchess in 
Wonderland), especially when there is anything in the actual conditions of 
the world which seems to give force to the old familiar facts. 

Isidore. Which moral ? An lomja, vita brevis — therefore" we should 
be diligent schoolboys, and make the most of our time ? or the equally 
venerable, but somewhat contradictory one, Life is short : don't care a 
doit for anything it has to offer ? The discrepancy between which, by the 
way, always reminds mo of a conversation which used to be reported to 
me as having passed between two excellent ladles of the “ Clapham sect,” 
when that sect was much more numerously represented among the Hite of 
the professional world than it is now-a-days. Lady X. and Lady Y. were 
two matrons whose spouses had recently been baroneted for services to 
the State or to science. Lady X. had long given up the snares of the 
world, not only from her religious opinions, but also becafise she was an 
invalid, and had one foot always more or less in the grave, as her friends 
supposed. “ Dear Lady Y.,” sho said to her sympathetic visitor one day, 
“ you will be surprised, perhaps, at what I am going to say, but I think 
of going to the next draw r ing-room.” Lady Y. “ Dear friend, are you in 
earnest? ” Lady X. (with a celestial sigh). “ Yes, dear Lady Y., life is 
short ! ” Lady Y. (with an equally celestial smile). “ I know, dear 
Lady X., life is short ; but why, may I ask — I don’t quite understand — 
why is that a reason for your going to court?” Lady X. 11 Because, 
dear friend, there is no knowing how soon I may bo called, and if I miss 
this drawing-room it may bo too late. I have a duty to my family,” &c. 

Alexis. Well, neither of these is precisely the view of the case that 
occurs to mo now”, having just put down tho newspapers, with their 
stirring records, and turned out to enjoy the splendours of this dolicious 
evening. 

Jsidorc . Very good reasons, it cannot be denied, both against dying 
and against going to court as a matter of taste. 

Alexis. As to your second, tho non curare lesson, it is true, of all 
arguments to abato pride and self-sufficiency, thore is none half so forcible, 
because none so demonstrably and undeniably true, as this of the short- 
ness of life. Trite it is, to the last degree of tritoness. The oldest of 
poets and the oldest of prophets were as familiar with it as we who have 
seen thousands more of years filled with the flitting shapes of generation 
after generation. “As the leaves of a tree so are the generations of man." 
“ Man that is born of a woman is of few days and full of trouble : ” and 
Bjomer saw in the wrath of Achilles, and the pleasures of Paris, and the 
vengeance of Atrides, with all -their attendant strife and enterprise, but so 
many harvests for Fate's autumnal blast ; and Job, bowed down with the 
anguish which lengthens time more than the flight of minutes, pleaded that 
man’s insignificant duration on earth might well exempt him from Ood's 
chastisements as from God’s regard. 

Isidore . If you once get upon this topic there is no end to the noble army 
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of moralists you may rally to your standard, from Epictetus and Marcus 
Antoninus to Pascal and Thomas d Kompis ; from Thomas d Kempis and 
Pascal to the Spectator and Dr. Johnson ; all flourishing their weapons 
in the same cause, though displaying noticeable varieties in the cut of their 
uniform. But, seriously, does not this anomaly in the order of nature put 
the complacent thoology of the “ Bridgewater Treatises ” a little out of court ? 
Why is man, to whom to understand and utilize Nature is so interesting 
and ennobling an employment, flttod to it so incongruously in the article 
of duration ? 

Alexis . It is, indeed, a most cogent argument that this is not tho best 
of all possible worlds. 

Isidore. Might we not go farther ? doos it not to some extent militate 
against the notion of an overruling Providence ? This want of fitness, of 
symmetry, of apparent reason in tho order of things, is it not what one 
would call accidont or failure in any analogous display of terrestrial agency ? 
In fairness the sceptic should be allowed to set this against the nice adap- 
tation of means to ends which constitutes the usual induction from final 
causes to a supreme intelligence. 

Alexis . On my mind it has a precisely opposite offect. In its uniformity 
and inflexibility this law of the brief duration of man’s life loads me to 
infer some purpose not less surely than do other arrangements which 
appear more directly harmonious and appropriate. And if the purpose is 
one which does not explain itself in the present stage of existence, wo are 
driven, perforce, to extend our vision to a wider sphere. 

Isidore. Assuredly, if we measure the personal gains of man's 
existence on earth with his desires and capacities, the result is poor 
enough. 

Alexis. We must not confound the particular thought which I incline 
to dwell upon, with another which tends in the same direction but does not 
hit precisely the same point. One of the most effective d pnori arguments 
for a future existence to man is grounded on the inadequate scope afforded 
here for his affections and aspirations. Whereas the beasts of the field 
have in the present state of being their full satisfaction, possessing no 
appetites but what nature's resources are abundantly able to gratify ; man, 
on the contrary, has distinct cravings not limited by sense ; and both the 
kind and degree of happiness to which he aspires in his highest moments 
are infinitely beyond what life under its best conditions can supply. This 
argument for a spiritual immortality is striking, and, in its ultimate 
bearings, irrefutable ; but it is not every one who, from experience, will 
accept it. There are many, unquestionably, who do not require more than 
this world can give them ; who fiud its return of interests sufficient to con- 
tent their moral and intellectual being ; who, if they ever have been 
conscious of the restless demands of tho highest genius or goodness, have 
learned so to tone them down to the ordinary conditions of existence that 
the gains and achievements of each day and year leave no room; for un- 
satisfied feeling. 
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Inidore . Surely such perfect content is not possible ? None are* 
exempt from the sorrows of life, sickness, loss of friends, of fortune. 

Alexis; Not usually ; but chance, or Providence, may spare them lifo’s 
sharper sorrows; and sound bodily constitution, healthy Btomach and 
strong nervos, quick circulation and happy temper, go far to make this 
world a paradise for whatever a man wishes to find in it. Coleridge, not 
himself a personage weighted with happiness, said, “ Existence itself gives 
a claim to joy. . . We have to earn the earth before we con think of 

earning heaven.” Tho presumption of an immortality, then, groundod 
on unsatisfied instincts, though very sound, looking at human nature on 
one side of its constitution, need not, does not, come home to all men at 
nil times, and may be set aside by tho sanguine, the light-hearted, tho 
busy, the successful. But it is precisely these classes whom tho con- 
viction of lifo’s brevity must most powerfully touch. It is the happy and 
active-minded, those who find this stage of being and its countless interests 
enough for them, those who wish to live, who see the use, the importanco 
of living, — who are most calculated to woudor, to regret, to cavil at the 
inexorable fact that life must end. 

Isidore . I think it is true that life is least lovod by those who havo 
fewest ideas. Of how little account is it generally held by the debased 
millions of Indians and Chinese. Among ourselves, too, the uneducated 
poor, to whom life affords such Bcant entertainment, show often mar- 
vellously little disinclination to dying; whereas, under the pressure of 
much pain and privation, I have known the virtuous and highly cultivated 
express a strong desiro for prolonged existence, and that, not only for tho 
sake of thoso they aro leaving behind, but becauso they havo a keen relish 
for life on their own account. Nay, even whon content to go, it is not 
uncommon to see minds of tho highest tone keeping fast hold on lifo’s 
general concerns to the very last. Bunsen read tho Cologne Gazette along 
with the Bible on his death-bed. A friend of mine, an excellent and 
oamost woman, expressed her thankfulness on tho last morning of her 
mortal illness that she had lived to hear of the inauguration of the 
Atlantic Telegraph. 

Alexis . There can bo no doubt that the present age is one in which 
the moral of finality is peculiarly fitted to strike the imagination. It is 
an age more perhaps than all others instinot with thought and energy and 
movemont and progress ; an age when, if man were but as long-lived as 
the tree he plants, his self-confidence could scarcely fail to be over- 
weening. During the last thirty years the world has lived at a rate out 
of all proportion to former times. Inquiry has been more daring, 
discovery more rapid than it ever was before ; and that in all directions : 
discovery by sea and land ; discovery among the primeval elements of tho 
world’s formation ; discovery among the buried monuments of pre-historio 
life ; discovery tending to throw argument, if not light, on man’s origin ; 
discovery in the combinations of chemistry, in the agencies 01 light, in 
the mechanic forces of the elements, in the secrets of the electric current ; 
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discovery even in the remote and apparently useless geographical mysteries 
which have puzzled mankind for so many centuries. What wonder that 
men should tread the earth more proudly when they havo hold it on tho 
rack, as it were, tortured it, and compelled it to confess its secrets ? 

Isidore : — 

Bat tho fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst oat into sudden blaze, 

Conics tho blind fury with tli’ abhorred shears, 

And Blits the thin-spun life. 

Alexis. Yes : a Brunei and a Stephenson, after spanning procipices 
and piercing rocks, and beating back tho waves of the sea, die in the 
prime of manhood, with the embryo plans of many similar triumphs over 
seeming impossibilities in their brain. Bpeke (tho discoverer, not tho 
“ discovered,”) all eagerness to provo that he has solved tho oldest and 
most famous of geographical puzzles, passes into sudden darkness with all 
his arguments and his memories, — is cut off, like his predecessor Bruce, 
by the merest accident of home life. Cavour, while reconstructing Italy ^ 
with a will and an insight such ns, alas ! he has been able to delegate 
to none of his fellow-politicians, is called to a world whero Italy’s 
reconstruction is a thing of nought. It would often seem as though Fate 
delighted in cutting off, in the fulness of their powers, precisely those who 
seem to have the firmest grip on vitality in virtue of their conquering 
activity. 

Isidore. Tho twenty-four hours of the watch are little enough ; but 
when it stops midway, our calculations are indeed thrown out. , 

Alexis. These are the more striking incidents ; but in reality tho 
longest life reads the same lesson quite as impressively as that which is, 
as we say, prematurely cut short. Borne accomplish exactly the task they 
were fitted for, and so far their existence may be said by onlookers to .be 
complete ; but more commonly each life is a tale of partial achievements, 
fragments begun and postponed ; and those who have in some sort brought 
their day's work to a rounded conclusion, may not hope to witness its 
effect on futurity. Brougham, dying at the age of ninety, sees his foreign 
settlement of Cannes developed into a fashionable watering-place ; but he 
leaves England still agonizing to give her people the rudiments of a 
national education, notwithstanding his vaunted diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge forty years ago. 

Isidore. And in Parliamentary Reform he sees the boundary marks 
of Finality altogether carried away ; washed into the distance, like fences 
before a winter’s flood 1 

Alexis. In connection with this subject, a very suggestive contrast, it 
seems to me, might be drawn between the mental habits of mankind in 
our own days and in former ages. Time was when Finality used to be 
predicated in every domain of intelligence. Schoolmen’s logio defined the 
limits of philosophy : natural science might never dream of outstepping 
tho letter of Scripture; art even was stereotyped in the conventional 
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representations of Byzantine and “ pre-Baphaelite ” painters. Beligious 
faith of course was absolutely crystallised in dogmatic creeds. 

Isidore. -And-'is so still ; at all events with a large section of society. 

Alexis . Well, Conservatism no doubt here does vigorous battle still 
with the spirit of the ago. But this is a perilous controversy, and has 
no immediate concern with what I am saying. I mean, that to minds 
trained in these old methods of thought, it is conceivable that the end 
of life may havo seemed more natural and fitting, so to speak. Now, the 
advanced intellect of our timo recognizes Finality in no one department 
of phenomenal observation ; and yet, given up as a law in philosophy and 
science — here is the momentous, it may truly be said the awful contrast 
— it is precisely as rigid in its application to human life as it ever was. 

Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further : ” no, though thou art burning 
to grasp just one fact moi£, and that fact, duly located in the storehouse 
of truth, remains-— eternally remains — whether thou know it or not. 

Isidore. T unity and vexation I Then let the cynic rule the hour. 
“ Eat and drink : for to-morrow wo die.” 

Alexh. Happily the practice of tho cynic does not always go along 
with his creed : at least a sen so of moral obligation will frequently bo 
found underlying tho professions even of the atheist. 

Isidore. Perhaps so ; but if tho theory which bids us live for pleasure 
only, obtains sometimes where tho practice docs not, conversely you will 
find abundance of mortals living tho epicurean life who do profess to 
believe in a hereafter. 

Alexis. What men who simply follow tho inclination of the senses may 
do or profess I am scarcely concerned to say, .nor am I in any way 
syllogizing on the “ Evidences.” I only wish to point out tho impressions 
forced, as it seems to mo, on man’s moral consciousness by an unbiassed 
view of his position in this life relatively to the obvious — duties I will not 
call them, for that may be begging the question ; but high and animating 
interests which appeal to bis intellectual nature and invite his agency. 
Keverting to what I said just now about Finality being the accepted frame- 
work of thought in tho Middle Ages generally, it is curioas to observe 
how the first inklings of natural philosophy would immediately bring into 
tho foreground this bugbear of the shortness of life, as though by the irre- 
pressible force of the contrast. Roger Bacon, that half mythical prototype 
of his great namesake, after descanting on the wonderful discoveries and 
inventions which he had either realized or guessed, passes to schemes for 
the prolongation of life as the crowning aim of human industry, and 
believes confidently in thoir success, though he owns the utmost they 
could do would be to extend by some years the term to which destiny 
had irrevocably fixed certain outside limits. Somewhat similar to the 
consciousness of our own days in this respect must have been, I should 
imagine, that of the sixteenth century ; the age of maritime discovery, of 
enfranchised thought, of romantic anticipation. 

Isidore . Yes, there was a powerful shifting then of the fences of Finality 
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in most things. I can quite believo how forcibly the Sense of disappoint • 
went you have been describing must have addressed itself to such minds 
as Francis Bacon’s, Raleigh’s, Shakspeare’s. How they must have panted 
to keep a little longer abreast of the world’s advance 1 

Alexis. To Bacon’s and Raleigh’s, no doubt ; but again, I must say, 
not in quite the same manner to Shakspeare’s. Raleigh must havo yearned 
to know what the New World would contribute to the history and wclfaro 
of humanity ; Bacon must havo folt almost a right to witness tho pro- 
gressive revelations of inductive science. 

Isidore. Bhakspeare, perhaps you think, guossed all things by intuition. 

Alexis. No ; but Shakspeare’s was not pre-eminently on inquiring 
mind. Hi6 was tho imagination which dwells among old familiar facts, 
and brings to light the mystery and the glory of what all men, even tho 
commonest, already know and feel. To Shalfepearc, perhaps, death, as 
the highest poetical fact of all, might have had an interest and a charm 
without which liuman nature, viewed in its imaginative aspects, would 
have been incomplete, — the epic poem without its climax ; tho tragedy, or 
comedy, without its fifth act. 

Isidore. Ah ! what would one give to know the visions which opened 
upon that many-windowed soul, when the irremediable sense of failure 
came over his vital powers after the last convivial bout at Stratford ! 

Alexis. Azrael, we may be sure, had nn ineffable smilo for him ! To 
discoverers, on the other hand, whether in. science or politics — to all whose 
special impulse it is to investigate or adjust the conditions of existence 
here below— death is purely an interruption, an anomaly ; truly the “ blind 
fury, with the abhorred , shears.” Here is the stronghold of the pietists. 
This world is not your home, they say, therefore care not for it ; live apart 
from its concerns. Tho next world is tho only reality’; despise things 
present, and pass on. 

Isidore. And if you refuse the scientific philosopher or the cynic the 
right to solve life’s problem, will you deny that the pietist at least is right ? 
Better make friends at once with the scythc-ond-hour-glass visitor, since 
we cannot dismiss him from our doors. Better wrap ourselves in sack- 
cloth all day long, and hold ourselves ready for our grave. 

Alexis. The only answer to which is, as it is to the plea of the cynics, 
what a world would this be if all men so acted ! In the case of the 
pietists, a world of ignorance and squalidity, in which even Ignatius Loyolas 
and Hindoo fakirs would find it difficult to live. But, in fact, pietists 
themselves, we shall find, lay comparatively little stress on the shortness 
of individual life; they havo ever preferred to predict the end of the 
world, for this they know is a more certain damper to secular energies. 
Obstinate mortals will care for the interests of this accustomed stage while 
there is a succession of human beings to cany on the tradition ; but if the 
world itself vanishes into nothing, then indeed 

Isidore. Then indeed, having their tents burned behind them, the 
travellers to the New Jerusalem have no temptation to look back or filter 
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in their onroad. Well, if only to lessen their regret at haying to make this 
sacrifice of' the present to the future, it may bo natural that each indica- 
tion of fulfillod prophecy should be caught at as proving the advent of a 
new heaven and new earth. But the propensity may arise from noblor 
motives — from impatience for a more* perfect state of things. 

Alexis . 

So trust the men, whose best hopo for the world 
Is ever that the world is near its end, 

Impatient of tho stars that keep their course, 

And make no pathway for the coming judge- 

says our latest — perhaps our most distinguished — poetess. Anticipation 
leads to nothing. We must simply take the conditions of our being as we 
find them ; and tho pietists, to my mind, weaken tho moral of Finality by 
rebuking ono side of human nature and forbidding its outgrowth. The full 
grandeur of the Supreme is only felt when we are* entirely conscious of tho 
vastness, as well as of tho limitations of human capacity. I have some- 
times thought, however, that the fanatical dream of the Fifth Monarchy 
men in Cromwell’s time really grow out of their ardour to reform the social 
and political Btate of England in their time. I mean, that in their burning 
zeal for more just and equal conditions among men, thoy came to anticipate 
a new avatar of the deity as tho readiest and most certain method of 
securing these objects, and of reconciling the reforming instincts of man, 
and his innate desire to perpetuate the work of his brain and hands, with 
the doctrines of his religion. 

Isidore. To make it worth while , in fact, for a Christian to bo busy 
about tho affairs of this world at all ? 

Alexis. Just so. The boliof on which Vano and liis associates acted 
was that their schemes of Church Reform and Chancery Reform were 
actually leading up to tho Utopian polity of tho saints. 

Isidore. Well, whether they have dreamt Fifth Monarchy dreams or not, 
you will allow that the most devout and excellent of God’s servants have 
ever been those who havo done most to make this world a place of com 
fortable habitation for others. 

Alexis. All the while preaching that sorrow and privation arc best for 
man ; that comfort is a snare, and ease a delusion. This is one of the 
oddest among the many odd contradictions of human nature. 

Isidore . But, again, may not the beneficent pietist say, Improve the 
individual socially and intellectually here, and you give him the better 
ebanee of becoming fit for an eternity in heaven ? , 

Alexis . If so, I repeat, he contradicts his other, or ascetic, theory ; a 
theory which, to their honour be it said, pietists are much more prone 
to enforce againBt themselves than against their fellow- creatures. But it 
is obviously nothing short of hypocrisy to pretend this as the motive for 
the philanthropic legislation of modem times. We labour because there 
is a surpassing fascination of interest in making the conditions of our 
present existence as noble as may be, in adorning, or only extending, its 
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little span. To take mere every-day instances : what are our hospitals 
and onr “ homes ” for but to preserve those in life for whom we profess 
to believe that death would bo the greatest of gains ? 

Isidore . And who must go their way, like the rest of mankind, after 
their seventy or eighty years are over. That is true. We do, indeed, 
live in a mass of contradictions. Our irrepressible interest in making the 
world bright and comfortable belies the pietist ; the brevity of life confutes 
the worldly philosophers. I really believe the Fifth Monarchy men must 
have been happiost in their way of viewing the matter. But facts wont 
bo wofully against them. It was by no means the reign of the saints that 
w r as coming on the earth in the latter part of the seventeenth century, but 
only the very unsaintly reign of Charles II. What say you to the modern 
Millennarians ? 

Alexis . The Millennarians are too vague, or rather their' images of a 
kingdom of the Redeemer on oarth are too transcendental, have too little 
reference to the' actual polities and philanthropies of men, to meet tho 
point under consideration. Their favourite programme would snap th£ 
thread of secular progress altogether. 

Isidore. There is yet another way of viewing the matter — that of tho 
Comteist. The Comtcist finds refuge in his worship of Humanity. If the 
world’s progress can only be realized by each unit of mankind for a limited 
period in extent, at least for Humanity in its collective life, for the great 
onward-surging wave of aggregate existence, there is hope and stability ? 

Alexis . The Comteists would drag a man’s soul upwards with a rope 
made of sand. Their attempt to invest a verbal abstraction with the attri- 
butes of Divinity is surely more futile than any task of Tantalus. 

Isidore . Nevertheless, short of praying to Humanity, or to tho 
memories of any of its representatives — which I grant seems a perverso 
confounding of grammatical tenses, to say the least — Humanity, I tako it, 
means something, whether in Comtcist philosophy or in common sense. 

p Alexis . Yes. If individual human life is fragmentary and disappoint- 
ing, then flumanity in the gross means a great many such fragments and 
disappointments — nothing more. Humanity can never rise abovo the 
jog-trot business of living its seventy or eighty years, eating, drinking, 
and sleeping through boyhood, manhood, and old age. As to making a 
god of its nobler qualities, why, the workman in Isaiah who fashioned one 
out of the trunk of a tree, after warming himself and cooking his food 
with the remainder of the material, hit upon quite as brilliant an idea. 

Isidore. Still, if, as you admit', the world’s advancement is a worthy 
aim, even in matters which have positively no reference to another stage 
of being, then a good man should be so disinterested that this thought 
will be quite sufficient to soothe him in passing for ever from its 
atmosphere. 

Alexis. The question is not whether he will be soothed or not, but 
what the effect must needs be on his reason and moral sense . 1 Here am 
I, he will think, feeling a giant will within me to combat difficulties end 
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increase man’s resources on earth, yet am I utterly unable to givo either 
to my life or to his life that permanence which alone can render it logically 
worth while to spend time and thought in the endeavour. What is it, 
who is it, that steps in and whirls away me and those that come after mo 
ns inexorably as my foot crushes the reptile intent on building up his 
little ant-heap in my path ? A power it must needs bo. And can any 
powor be lord over man’s purposes and genius savo One that takes up all 
purpose and all genius into itself, and knows tho socret of reconciling 
what we cannot rcconcilo, — life’s brevity with life’s value and self-con- 
tained interest? Huch a power implios eternity; and eternity is vast 
enough to find answers for every riddle, — ay, and to find congenial 
occupation, perchance, for the faculties that have boon furbished up on 
tho needs of this poor planet of ours. 

Isidore. "Which planet, by tho way, will soon be left in twilight dim- 
ness, for sec, the sun is setting. 

Ak.m . — 

Sie riickt und weicht, der Tag ist iiberlcbt, 

Port eilt Sic bin, und fbrdcrt neuctJ Lubcu. 

Isidore. 

0 (Vs kein Flugcl mich vom Bodcn licbfc 
llir nach uml iinmer nncli zu streben I 

What a flood of crimson and gold glinting through the branches of 
those elm-trees! 

Ale.ris. Alas! TJrbanus has, in his conservatism, let those elm-trees 
grow till they leave us little space for beholding sunset or anything else 
beyond them. He, at least, has not been anxious to change the world’s 
institutions out of zeal for futile adjustments. And, viewed on one side 
of the question, he is doubtless right ; it is scarcely worth while : in half 
an hour tho sunset glow is over and wo go indoors and retire to bed. 
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Before proceeding to do what is the' chief purpose of this paper, namely, 
to give the reader some idea of tho actual everyday working of parliamentary 
government in the coldhies, it may ho well to doscrihe, briefly, the consti- 
tutions of the principal settlements. With Mr. Mcrivale’s exhaustive 
work to refer to, no intelligent Englishman need plead ignorance on this 
subject; but as probably few persons not immediately interested in 
colonial politics have studied those essays, a few words of explanation 
may bo desirable. 

In Canada, the leading North American colony, responsible govom-i 
ment has been established since 1840. Under this system tho colony is 
ruled by a Governor, whoso assent is necessary to every legislative measure 
before it can come into force, and with whom rests tho distribution of 
patronage, and tho general representation of the Crown. Ho is advised by 
an Executive Council, or Cabinet of Ministers, all of whom are responsible 
to tho legislature, and by being outvoted on any vital question can be 
turned out of office. It follows, as a matter of courso, that Ministers must 
also be elected by tho people. The legislature, or local parliament, in ull 
the Canadian colonies comprises two houses, the upper one being usually 
styled Legislative Council, and the lower, House of Assembly. In 
some cases, the Crown, through the Governor, has nominated tho former, 
as it does still in the case of many West Indian colonics. In most 
instances, however, the upper house is composed of members possessing a 
far higher property qualification than is necessary for the lower and popular 
assembly. Where the Crown nominates, however, tho qualification may 
refer only to age and nationality. Canada presents the only instance 
of a confederated group of British colonics. It now possesses, over and 
above the parliaments of its several provinces, a federal parliament, by 
which all matters pertaining to the common interests of the whole, such 
as defence, fiscal regulations and finance, are considered and determined. 
Thus a “ dominion ” has been constituted, not unlike, in some respects, 
its great republican neighbour, and for all practical purposes as free and 
self-reliant. 

All the Australian colonies are governed by responsible Ministers, who 
come in and go out at the pleasure of legislative majorities, and very 
variable that pleasure seems to be to the mind of distant observers. 
Of the five great provinces of Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia and Tasmania, the two last appear to be the least 
subject to ministerial changes. New Zealand, owing to its natural 
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pecnliariiies y differs somewhat from any other group of colonics. It is 
drnded into nine different provinces! each being internally managed 
by a Superintendent and a Provincial Council of at least nine members. 
These, however, merely control the affairs of the district. There is a 
General Assembly, composed of the Governor, a Legislative Council, and 
a Representative Assembly. To this government has lately been intrusted 
the entire control of the native population. 

We have to go to the West Indios in order to find relics of the 
old type of constitution, but even amongst those beautiful but slowly 
advancing islands the representative principle has edged itself into most 
of the governments. Trinidad is one of the exceptions. There the 
Legislative Council consists of six official and six non-official members, 
all of whom are nominated by the Crown. St. Lucia, together with 
Turk’s and Caicos Islands, are under the same form of rule. But in no 
case is responsible government established. The councils of advice by 
whom the Governors are assisted, called “Administrative,” “Executive,” 
or “ Privy,” as the case may be, are all nominated by the Crown, and 
hold their scats at pleasure. These restricted concessions of representa- 
tive government are compatible with tbo noods and the social structure 
of those mixed communities, made up in great part as they are of 
colourod people. Jamaica, tlio oldest and most important of the British 
W T est Indies, enjoyed, until the other day, one of the most liberal con- 
stitutions possessed l>y any of the islands, but, as wo all^lmow, the force 
of events has lod to its withdrawal, and to the substitution of a much 
simpler system. 

The vast South African settlements are behind the world in political 
development, as they are in material progress. In 1852 a “popular” 
constitution was granted to the Cape Colony, and it has remained in force, 
unaltered, ever since. It is peculiar in providing for two purely elective 
houses of representatives without at the same timo conceding any measure 
of responsibility. The Governor’s Executive Council consists exclusively 
of officers appointed by the Crown, who hold their posts during pleasure. 
From time to time the expediency of introducing responsible government 
has been mooted and discussed. But the Cape people are slow and 
conservative, and have so far desisted from praying for any change, 
although they have probably only to ask in order to get it. Natal, which 
as a colony is wholly independent of the Capo, is also ruled by a 
Governor and an irresponsible Executive Council. It has a small 
Legislative Council, three-fourths of whose members are elected by the 
people. This colony, too, has so for abstained from asking for larger 
powers of self-government. One or two detached Eastern dependencies 
may be placed in this group. The populous and wealthy island of 
Mauritius, despite the rare activity of its agricultural interests and 
its commercial importance, is smitten by no political aspirations. It 
rests content with its small nominee legislature of seventeen members, 
only ten of whom are unofficial, while they are selected by the Governor 
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from the loaded proprietors of the island, “ and submitted to her 
Mtyesty in Council for approval and confirmation.” In Coy Ion the 
government is administered in just the same way, the proportion of 
unofficial nominee moinbers being only, however, as six to nino. An 
agitation is at present going on there in favour of a more popular form 
of government. Hong Kong, and all the West Coast African settlements, 
come into the same category. In all of them tho ignorant coloured 
classos far outnumber the white people, and as, if I mistake not, no 
direct legislation has yet made colour a bar to tho exercise of the franchise, 
it is obvious that responsible government in such cases would be some- 
what dangerous. 

It is a mistake to suppose that universal suffrage goes hand in hand 
with responsible government. Victoria and South Australia are the only 
colonies where the ballot is in full operation ; electors have in other caRes 
to possess a property qualification. The nature und amount of this differ 
according to circumstunccs. In Jamaica, before tho insurrection, electors 
wore required to be freeholders to tho extent of 6/. a year, or pay 20/.' 
a year as rent, or have nn annual income of 50/., or pay 1/. taxes yearly, 
or hold 100/. as a bank deposit. In Natal the qualification is 50/. free- 
hold or 10/. annual rental, and the some suffices for a member. In the 
Canadian provinces the qualification is much the Hame. In South Australia 
a freehold of 50/. annual value, or a leasehold of 20/. annual value, or 
25/. rental, quality to vote for members of the Lcgislativo Couucil. 
For the House of Assembly, however, all registered electors, being natu- 
ralized subjects, are entitled to vote, ’in Now Zealand eleciors must 
possess a freehold estate worth 50/., or a leasehold worth 10/. a year, or 
be a householder paying a clear annual rontal not less than 51 . a year. 
In the Capo colony the qualification of electors for both Houses is an 
annual income of 50/., or of 25 Z. with board and lodging. These facts 
will suffice to show that, with one or two exceptions, the franchise 
in our colonies iB by no means so democratic as many people believe it 
to be. 

Having glanced at the electors let us look at the members of colonial 
parliaments, and see how they do their work. People in England can 
scarcely be too indulgent to these colonial senators. English legislators 
have a set course to walk in; tried principles and precedents to guide 
them ; six centuries of political histoiy to inform their minds and influence 
their action. Colonial legislators have literally a wilderness before them 
to traverse and to civilise ; they have no forerunners to appeal to, no 
rule, no example. The House of Commons consists for tho most part of 
men bom, or fitted for the posts they fill. The colonial parliament in 
most cases is made up of men who are still working in one way or another 
for a livelihood, who were seldom educated with any view to law-making, 
who often have to sacrifice private interests to the duties they have 
undertaken. The English senate counts its members by the hundred, 
and amongst them are men who devote themselves to particular branches 
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of legislation or subjects of debate ; they are helped, moreover, by all 
the extraneous aids of old and efficient officers, counsel, libraries, and 
sources of reference. The colonial legislature seldom can boast of more 
than 100 members. That of Canada, before the federation, had 180 
members ; Now South Wales has 72 ; the Cape Colony, 68 ; Victoria, 60 ; 
South Australia, 86 ; New Zealand, 58 ; Queensland, 82 ; Natal, 16 ; 
and the West Indian colonies in proportion. I refer here to the lower 
houses only ; the upper houses, of course, contain much fewer members. 
Upon the shoulders of these small assemblies is placed all the burden of 
making laws for a new country. 

And a new country, it must be remembered, requires legislation 
specially adapted to its needs. It cannot import wholesale and ready- 
made the jurisprudence of another country — far older, for more populous, 
other in all respects than itself. As a rule the common law of England 
is quoted in all colonial courts ; but the circumstances and necessities 
of most of our dependencies diffor so much from those of England, and 
tho social structure of colonial communities is so different, that distinct 
statutes on almost every subject have como to he enacted. In some 
colonies two or threo distinct systems or sets of law exist side by side. 
In all the South African colonies, for instance, Homan Dutch law is 
the common law of tho land ; but the statuto law created during the 
last few years is largely impregnated with the spirit of modem English 
jurisprudence. In Natal the legal machinery is yet more complex. There, 
in addition to Itoman Dutch common law and colonial statute law, 
administered and practised by English judges and English lawyers, is a 
form of lex non script a known as Kafir law. Wherever colonies have 
been conquered from other European nationalities — as in the cases of 
Canada and Mauritius — contrarieties must bo found. It will be easily 
understood that under such circumstances the task of legislation is unu- 
sually difficult. 

Then, again, a new country requires much for it that has been done 
and settled long ago in old countries. None but a colonist con fairly 
estimate the “ wants ” of a young and thriving colony. The case of a 
legislature just beginning its work in a lately ocoupied land is much 
the same as that of the settler in it. He has nothing before him 
but a bare — not even that if it be bush-land — piece of ground. He 
has to provide shelter upon it, to inclose it, to plough it, to irrigate 
it, to plant it, and make a road to it. So it is with the little parliament. 
The young state wants a good deal more than mere laws. Its harbour, 
the gateway of its commerce, has to be made accessible ; roads have 
to be formed, often through dense forests, across deep morasses, or over 
rugged hills; buildings ore required for use as court-houses, prisons, 
dffloes, and places of defence ; a postal system has to be established ; 
polme have to he organized, and in some cases a system of protection 
devised. All these purposes — and they are the bare necessity of any 
civilised community, however poor or emalb—eaU for money. Revenue, 
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therefore, must be provided, and this, perhaps, is the hardest of all the 
legislative tasks ; for, great as are the needs of the country, its paying 
capacity is lamentably small. Men go to colonies to make fortunes, not to 
spend them ; and in the earlier years of these settlements most colonists 
find it difficult to livo in anything like comfort ; and yet revenue must 
be provided. The consequence is that a customs' establishment is 
formed, stamp-duties imposed, taxes levied, and a fiscal system created. 
Speaking generally, customs’ dues yield at least a third of most colonial 
revenues; land in several instances contributes largely; stamps are 
liberally drawn upon ; but few direct taxes are imposed. The British 
tax-payer, who considers himself a sorely burdened person, often grumbles 
at the demands made upon his pocket ; and yet he only contributes at the 
rate of 21 . 18s. per head, while some colonies are taxod at the rate of G/. 
per head. No colony, I believe, is taxed, counting hoads, so little as 
Great Britain ; but you hear comparatively littlo complaint on this score, 
and the popular belief in England is that tho tax-gatherer is ono of 
the nuisances from which colonists arc free. Nor can it be said that 
taxation presses as heavily upon people in the colonies as upon pooplo at 
home. Far from it. The former ore better able to pay taxes ; the taxes 
themselves are seldom offensive ; and, lastly, the tax -payor gots a more 
tangible return for his outlay than ho does in England. He feels that the 
money paid to government it all expended upon works or services that 
are necessary to the progress and well-being of the country; and ho 
knows that it is in his power, through the medium of the legislature, at 
any time to demand an account of moneys raised by taxation, or to 
diminish the burdens imposed upon the community. Nevertheless, 
although this facility of raising revenue, caused by the roadiness of colo- 
nists to bear a considerable per-centage of taxation, may seem to lighten 
the responsibilities of the legislator, it requires no small amount of 
financial husbandry to find funds sufficient for the clamorous wants of 
the colony. The power of granting or stopping supplies is the chief 
function of all popular colonial legislatures. At first it is not uncommon 
to see this power used rather lightly. Before the novelty of self- 
government has worn away, the young parliament has generally tried 
its “ 'prentice hand ” at this exciting but dangerous game. Should & 
Governor prove unyielding or antagonistic, it is usually sought to 
coerce bim by rejecting the Supply Bill. When this is done the 
public expenditure required for the carrying on of government has to 
be disbursed under the Governor's treasury warrant, and thus an un- 
pleasant responsibility is thrown upon him. This is a situation, how- 
ever, that seldom occurs, although the weapon is a potent one in the 
hands of an opposition. 

?eihaps no service under the Crown requires so many positive and 
exceptional qualifications as the post of Colonial Governor. That func- 
tionary % holds many of the relations of royalty without its absolute 
supremacy. He represents his sovereign, but is at the same time ft 
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servant and dependant. He stands between two fires. On the one aide 
are ranged the Crown and its advisers, with whom rest solely all his 
chances of 'promotion in a service where the openings are few and the 
risks are many. On the other side are the colonists and their repre- 
sentatives, whose confidence and goodwill it is his first object to win, bat 
whose views and interests are often directly opposed to the policy he has 
to carry oat. Imagine the tact and diplomacy that are needed during times 
of popular agitation, to avoid giving offence to the colonists without 
losing favour at home. 

», Having said thus much about the public aspects and constitutions of 
colonial parliaments, let mo try to describe more minutely the way in 
which they conduct their business. It is a notable fact that, from the least 
to the greatest, all of these now-born senates strive to copy cloBely the 
forms and usages of the home Parliament. The House of Commons is 
the model common to them all. Thoir rules and orders are based npon 
those in force at 8t. Stephen's: thoir ceremonies con be traced to 
Westminster. In the case of Canada, and the larger Australian colonies, 
tile legislatures are a vory fair imitation too. At Ottawa and Melbourne 
there are houses of parliament which would not discredit a European 
capital. Those fine buildings havo their halls of assembly, their lobbies, 
committee-rooms, refreshment-rooms, and reporters' apartments. Members 
of colonial assemblies ore as a rule far more comfortably seated than are 
English M.P.’s. In the larger bodies much state and formality is kept 
up. The Speaker is robed and bewigged ; the officers of the house are 
in costume ; and there is a mace. Parliamentary language is strictly 
exacted : members are all “honourable,” and the ^montion of a name is 
the sole right of an outraged speaker. The profoundest respect is required 
from the public : privilege is scrupulously enforced. In this respect 
colonial legislatures are, naturally enough, disposed to go to great lengths. 
It is not long since an Australian assembly kept the printer of a too 
censorius newspaper in durance vile for some little time. 

The colonist is not always a radical or democrat ; if possessed of 
any property, he is most often a decided conservative. It is suggestive 
to watch the career of a man as he rises in the world in those distant 
states. When he starts in his new sphere he is radical enough, and is 
pretty sure to be an anti-government man,* as he goes on he acquires 
property, and as his property increases his radicalism abates, until at 
last the democrat becomes a downright Tory. The process is simple 
and explicable enough, and it seems to me that politicians at home might 
study to some advantage the effect which property, education, and position 
produce among people who, before they migrated, may have been wanting 
in one, or another, or all of these blessings. 

For knowledge of parliamentary life in its crudest and primitive form, 
you must go, not to Victoria or Canada, but to one of the smaller colonies, 
where the assemblies boast fewer members, and less splendour. In the 
one I am most familiar with, a general election is looked forward to as 
vol. xvm.— no. 106. 24. 
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affording a chanoo'of excitement. If party spirit run* high, so much the 
better fun. Candidates are not nominated in public as at home, but are 
first requested, in writing, to stand for such and such a constituency. 
This requisition, if signed by a sufficient number of electors, is nomination 
enough. As these documents have to be lodged with the respective 
magistrates a certain number of days prior to the day of election, exciting 
scenes now and then occur when candidates arise at the eleventh hour. 
It is usual for candidates to make known their political creed in the 
form of a published address, and in due time to appear before a public 
meeting, when they sometimes receive hard treatment. Canvassing u 
constituency, say of a hundred and fifty voters scattered over a district 
as largo as Yorkshire, is no light, though it may bo a simple matter. As 
many of the electors live out of the reach of inns, the would-be member 
has often to claim the hospitality of those whose votes be is soliciting. 
It will thus be seen that colonial senators ore generally known in person 
to most of their constituents. And here I may make a brief digression by 
way of pointing out one of the unpleasant conditions of public life in colo^ 
nies. Where “ everybody knows everybody,” private and personal matters 
enter largely into public relationships. It is not as it is at home. Journal- 
ists are dealt with, not as impersonal exponents of public opinion, but as 
men and neighbours, whose individual qualities, domestic surroundings, and 
private circumstances are brought to bear, cither in the place of, or ns 
adding force to, arguments used in the course of controversy. Members of 
parliament, and all men placed in the position of public representatives, 
Buffer a like exposure. Likes and dislikes that have nothing to do with 
questions at issue, or with actual fitness for office, too often govern 
criticism of public action. In colonies, and especially the smaller ones, 
all men are brought into constant contact with each other ; all ore familiar 
with the daily concerns of their neighbours. This state of things must 
necessarily interfere with a fair and impartial judgment of men and 
measures, and is unquestionably the most objectionable feature of colo- 
nial life. 

When the day of a contested election arrives it is heralded in the 
town* by tho display of flags and rosettes, and in the country by 
the setting forth at the polling-places of solid viands for the refresh- 
ment of tired and hungry voters. It is common for each candidate to 
provide an open table for all comers. These hospitalities are dispensed 
without much reference to the colours worn by those who enjoy them. 
Political purists may object to them as one ferm of bribery, but they 
cannot be fairly regarded in that light. Most country voters have 
to ride greater or lesser distances before they can record their Votes J 
and it would be deemed a shabby return for their time and trouble 
to let them go back hungry mid thirsty* There is perhaps to 0 much 
drinking on these occasions, but it is diffietdt to see how the evil can be 
prevented. v 

Many amusing incident* t*eu* at there etotiotte. Where 
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are well matched the voting often runs very close, and the constituencies 
are so small in point of numbers that every vote is of moment. As the hour 
draws near 'for the closing of the poll excitement gets intense : horses are 
despatched twenty or thirty miles to fetch lagging voters ; special messen- 
gers come tearing in on foaming horses from the other polling-places, 
for in county elections persons ore allowed to vote in their own ward or 
district. 1 recollect one case in which the numbers remained evenly 
balanced during tho three days' duration of the poll. At the close of the 
poll at the central point one candidate was left, reckoning up the latest 
returns from the other places, in possession of a dear majority. Only 
one more return was wontod, and that was not thought likely to affect 
the result. Congratulations were showered upon the successful man : 
ho was cheered and complimented : speeches were demanded of him : 
he was in a glow of self-complacency ; at last, as darkness was setting 
in, the clatter of hoofs was heard along tho road. All eyes were bent 
upon tho eager messenger. When he rode up, hot and panting, he 
shouted out the respective numbers he had to disclose. This final return 
loft the expected victor just one below his rival ! 

When the time for opening the session has arrived, the members leave 
their ploughs, their flocks, their stores, their offices, possibly their Work- 
shops, and proceed to the capital. Borne of them — the single men, to wit 
— will amble thither on horseback. Tho time of meeting (I speak now of 
one colony in particular) is usually during tho glorious winter months, 
with bright skies and cool breezes day after day. Pleasant work is it 
to ride through a long journey at this season : little fear of bad weather 
disturbs tho mind : in the morning you start betimes, as the sun appears 
above the clear hilly horizon. The road, dry and perhaps dusty, stretches 
ahead over great swelling heights, where not a trace of verdure yet is 
visible : winter gmss-fireB have swept the country and blackened the 
landscape. Under a dull sky the scene would be dismal enough, but the 
contrast of the dark earth with the blue overhead ; the crimson buncheB 
of the drooping amaryllis, which springs up from the ashes of the burnt 
pastures; the gleam of granite precipices, and the shimmer, now and 
then, of running waters, give a peculiar charm to the darkened face of 
nature. If it be late in tho winter, tho hills and downs are clothed 
with vivid green, and spangled by innumerable flowers. If it be early in 
the season, the long nights ore lit up by the blaze of linked and ever 
twisting grass-fires, which take all imaginable lines, as they sweep over 
the hills, to be quenched, at last, in some wider stream, or stopped by a 
bare belt of road. 

Much as the horseman enjoys his Journey at such a time, the fhmiiy 
man* who has to travel by ox-waggon, may enjoy his trip as much* He 
journeys at the rate of "fifteen miles a day, reading, shooting* botanismg 
on the way. Then he has the busy camp-work of the night, the jovial 
gathering round the blazing fire, the solemn gleam of the Stars through the 
tent door or hem behind te waggon-flap. 


24 — a 
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In due time the members havo all reached their goal, and, dressed in 
their best, they hie to their senate-chamber, to be addressed by the Queen's 
deputy. 

Let me describe that hall of legislation, whose every plank and rafter 
— I cannot say pillar and panel — are familiar to me through long years 
of contemplation. Imagine a square, thatched, whitewashed building oi 
one storey, with three great staring windows on either side of a big 
double door, and you have the presentment of this parliament house 
before you. It was built before British occupation, by a Dutch community 
of Puritan principles ; and it looks the Roundhead to the life, the thatch 
being cropped close all round, with scarcely an indication of eaves. In 
front of this uninviting bam — for it is nothing more — one or two com- 
panies of her Majesty’s troops are drawn up. Their bond is in attend- 
ance ; their tattered colours flutter in the breeze, their coats are as spot- 
less, their belts as white, their weapons as burnished, as though they 
were under review in Hyde Park. A large and motley crowd is gathered 
without. Sturdy English colonists from the country come in “to see thf 
Council opened,” and to Bee too how their now member deports himself : 
huge, heavy, listless Dutchmen ; brisk and dapper citizens, to whom the 
sight is no novelty ; laughing and chattering natives, with a sprinkling of 
Hindoos and a swarm of small boys, compose the most orderly and well- 
behaved mob. We entor a “ lobby,” on cither side of which is a Bmall 
room, eighteen feet square, whereof one is the “ clerks' room,” and the 
other is committee-room, library, refreshment-room* and waiting room, all 
in one. Those are the only two apartments in the building besides the 
council-chamber. That solemn meeting-place is now thronged with gaily- 
dressed ladies — “ the fashionable world ” of the young colony — who crowd 
the galleries and fill benches placed round the seats of the members them- 
selves. ‘ The room is a bare, cool apartment, with whitewashed walls and 
no ceiling, the roof being open to the thatch. Round a horseshoe table 
are ranged fifteen arm-chairs. In this respect colonial legislators are better 
off than Members of the House of Commons. They have set seats of 
their own, and a writing-table. On a dais at the upper end is placed 
the Speaker's chair, now covered with a koross, and overhung by a rude 
shield bearing the royal arms. 

The noise of cannon is heard : therefore we know that the viceregal 
cortege has left Government House on its way down. Soon from the side 
rooms the members file in and take their places. Such as have the right 
to wear a uniform appear in character. Lawyers wear their gowns ; one 
clerical member appears in a robe ; the gown of a bachelor of laws clothes 
one distinguished figure. The Speaker comes forth in ordinary costume, 
robe and wig not being yet indulged in. A sound as of arms being 
grounded is heard, and then the “ National Anthem” is struck up by the 
band, accompanied by a feeble cheer. A minute longer, and the Governor, 
the representative of royalty, enters, in Windsor uniform, and ‘attended by 
a brilliant military and official staff. At bis entrance the whole assembly 
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rise, and stand until bidden to be seated. Having received a ponderous 
manuscript from the hands of his private secretary, his Excellency then 
delivors his opening speech. This address is seldom so brief and flavour- 
less as are royal speeches elsewhere. It seems to have had more for its 
model the “ message ” of an American president. It usually takes at least 
half an hour to deliver, and enters fully into the state of the country and 
the questions of the day. These productions are oftentimes marked by 
considerable ability. As soon as the speech is read, the Governor, who 
has been seated all the time, hands it to the Spoaker, bows, and departs. 
And thus tho ceremonial ends. 

Tho first work of the session is to prepare a reply to the speech* 
This is dono by a select committee, and until the document has been 
presented and debated little other business goes on. The “ House," as it 
fondly calls itself, meets twice a week during the early afternoon, and three 
times a week at seven o’clock in the evening. There being no chaplain, 
prayers are always read by the Speakor, generally to a bare quoium. 
Concerning the business of the House, it is enough to say that it is eon- 
ducted in strict accordance with the parliamentary practice of England : 
these young legislatures ding with rare tenacity to the customs and 
guidance of their forefathers. May’s Parliamentary Practice is the text- 
book of every member. Burke’s Precedents holds the place of honour at 
the right hand of tho Speakor. It will bo easily understood that there is 
frequent recourse to both theso authorities. On the whole, however, the 
amenities of parliamentary life are pretty well preserved. In cases of 
disputed proccduro and personal altercation, as well as generally in 
carrying on the work of the House, the want of experience and of 
precedent causes no little inconvenience and loss of time. Sometimes 
difficulties occur for which the records of the home Parliament supply no 
remedy. Such an one arose last year. Tho Speakor had gone on an 
expedition into the far interior : his travels took him further than he had 
contemplated, and brought him to a district where, when the winter 
came, his cattle were left without grass, and it was impossible for them to 
return. He had no horses within reach ; his sole dependence for means 
of conveyance waB upon ox-waggons, and they could not be moved. 
ThuB came it to pass that when the session arrived there was no Speaker, 
and a deputy had to be appointed. The matter was not much considered, 
as the absence of the Speaker was expected to be but brief. Weeks 
passed on, howevor, and the missing man came not, nor was any 
tidings of him received* At last, a fortnight before the session 
closed, he suddenly arrived, having made ell speed from the far frontier 
where horses became obtainable. He resumed his seat and made his 
explanation. One or two members, however, seemed to think that the 
Speaker should have taken more pains to inform the council of his 
movements, 'and raised a question as to the legality of their late pro- 
ceedings. Precedents were, sought for ; May was overhauled ; Hansard 
*as exhausted ; but the long record of the English Parliament Med to 
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supply an analogous case, or to lay down any rule of action for such an 
emergency. , Tho possibility of such an occurrence as a Speaker being 
left out of the reach of posts in the wilderness had never presented itself 
to the minds, or happened within the experience, of English Parliament 
writers. Only one course remained. An Act had to be passed legalising 
the proceedings of the council during the Speaker’s absence. 

In the little assembly I now speak of what are known as “ scenos ” 
seldom take place. In its earlier years they were more common, but of 
late the behaviour of members has been singularly sedate; far too 
much so in fact for the public taste. Liberal accommodation is provided 
for visitors, more than half the room being given up to them. In a town 
where there are no regular places of amusement the debates of a public 
assembly offer some attractions, and w henever a question of special interest 
is coming on, or whenever a “row” is expected, the galleries are 
crammed. The ladies find much enjoyment on tho latter occasions, and 
are by no means satisfied with the dull good temper in fashion now. 
Of course now and then a man of low charactor, or a violent partisanf 
will find his way into the House, and do his best at times to convert 
that arena into a bear-garden. Such men, however, soon find their 
level, and their gambols being met with contempt or indifference, they 
are gradually given np. 

Although the franchise is so low in all colonies as to admit almost 
every resident to a participation in it, doctors as a rule choose the host 
man within their reach. It often happens that the large property-holders 
decline to accept a seat in the legislature, and thus it is that professional 
and commercial men, — lawyers, doctors, journalists and merchants, — are 
more fully represented than any other class. One small assembly 
consists at this moment of two planters, five fanners, one storekeeper, 
one land-owner, one merchant, one retired captain, and one newspaper 
editor. With regard to the first two classes, it must be explained 
that men ol good birth and high attainments often have that 
designation in colonies. For instance, one of those I have named as 
“ formers ” is an accomplished Oxford man of considerable ability A 
colonial “ fanner” means the owner of many thousand acres, who may 
have follen back, perhaps, upon bucolic pursuits after a life of military 
or intellectual action in Europe. I think I may safely and truthfully say 
of all colonists, that they feel much personal pride in the reputation of their 
legislative bodies, and with few exceptions — and there are such undoubtedly 
—•choose for their representatives men who, by their known capacities and 
soda! position, ore best fitted for the office. 

In the assembly I have more particularly referred to, the arts of 
oratory are not much practised. It is no easy matter to become rhetorical 
in a chamber consisting of fifteen nnenthusiastic men seated fur apart 
round a horseshoe table. Burke no doubt found it hard sometimes 
to speak as he did to the thin Houses which we are told he had often 
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his fine afflatus, and whose auditors are not more numerous than a small 
dinner-party. But dobates are nono the less wordy. Colonial legislators 
like to hear themselves talk, and occasionally a burst of real eloquence 
is hoard as tho spirit moves some more ambitious member to attempt 
an upward flight. 

Most of the roal work of tho House is done, as at home, by committees. 
At least a dozen of these aro generally engaged at the same time in taking 
evidence concerning or reporting upon the leading questions of the day. 
When it is remembered that all this work is imposed upon fifteen men, 
.without tho Speaker, and that there are always some absent or idle 
members, it will bo soen that the post of a colonial legislator is no sinecure. 
While tho session lasts, members who stick to their work are occupied 
more or loss all the day, and to a late hour at night. The committees 
meet in a small bare room, whoso pleasantest feature is on open fire- 
place, a mere cavity in the wall, disclosing a hearth, where at night a 
great log-fire roars and blazes, and a large tin boiler supplies tea and 
coffee for tho members. Many a soothing pipe, many a cheerful cigar, 
havo been smoked in that room. Thero, after many a fierce debate, 
have contending members drowned their squabbles in a comfortable 
cup of coffoe. 
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It generally happens that visitors to Ajaccio pass over from the Cornice 
coast f leaving Nice at night, and waking about sunrise to find themselves 
beneath the bare and frowning mountains of Corsica. The difference 
between the scenery of the island and the shores which they have left is 
very striking. Instead of the rocky mountains of the* Cornice, intolerably 
dry and barren at their summits, but covered at their base with villages and 
ancient towns and olive-fields, Corsica presents a scene of solitary and 
peculiar grandeur. The highest mountain-tops are covered with snow, 
and beneath the snow-level to tho sea they aro as green as Irish or as English 
hills, but nearly uninhabited and uncultivated. Valleys of almost Alpino 
verdure are succeeded by tracts of chestnut wood and scattered pines, or 
deep and flowery brushwood, — tho “macchi” of Corsica, which yields 
shelter to its traditional outlaws and bandits. Yet upon these hill-Bidcs 
there are hardly any signs of life ; the wholo country seems abandoned to 
primeval wildness and the majesty of desolation. Nothing can possibly bo 
more unlike the smiling Riviera, every squaro mile of which is cultivated 
lik© a garden, and every valley and bay dotted over with white villages. 
Aftor steaming for a few hours along this savage coast the rocks which guard 
the entrance to the bay of Ajaccio, murderous-looking teeth and needles 
ominously christened Sanguinari, are passed, and we enter the splendid 
land-locked harbour, on the northern shore of which Ajaccio is built. 
About three centuries ago the town, which used to occupy tho extreme or 
eastern end of the bay, was removed to a more healthy point upon the 
northern coast, so that Ajaccio is quite a modern city. Visitors who 
expect to find in it the picturesqueness of Genoa or Ban Remo, or even of 
Mentone, will be sadly disappointed. It is simply a healthy, well-appointed 
town of recent date, the chief merits of which are that it has wide streets, 
and is f ree, externally at least, from the filth and rubbish of most southern 
seaports. 

But if Ajaccio itself is not picturesque, the scenery which it commands, 
and in the heart of which it lies, is of the most magnificent. Tho bay of 
Ajaccio resembles a vast Italian lake — a Logo Maggiore, with greater space 
between the mountains and the shore. From the snow-speaks of the 
interior, huge granite crystals clothed in white, to the southern extremity 
of the bay, peak succeeds peak and ridge rises behind ridge in a line of 
wonderful variety and beauty. The atmospheric changes of light and 
shadow, cloud and colour, on this upland country are as subtle and as 
various as those which lend their beanty to the scenery of the lakes, while 
the sea below is bine and rarefy troubled. One could never get tired with 
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looking at this view. Morning and evening add new charms to its 
marvellous sublimity and beauty. In the early morning Monte d’Oro 
sparkles like a Monte Rosa with its fresh snow, and the whole inferior range 
puts on the crystal blueness of dawn among the Alps. In the evening 
violet and purple tints and the golden glow of Italian sunset add a new 
lustre to the fairy-land. In fact, the beauties of Switzerland and Italy are 
curiously blended in this landscape. 

The soil and vegetation of the country round Ajaccio differs very much 
from that which one is accustomed to on the Cornice. There are very 
few olive-trees, nor is the cultivated ground backed up so immediately by 
stony mountains ; but between the sea-shore and the hills thero is plenty 
of space for pasture-land, and orchards of apricot and peach trees, and 
orange-gardens. This undulating country, green with meadows and 
watered with clear strooms, is very refreshing to the eyes of Northern 
people, who weary of the bareness and greyness of Nico or Mentone. It 
is traversed by excellent roads, recently constructed on a plan of the 
French Government, which intersect the country in all directions, and 
offer an infinite variety of rides or drives to visitors. The broken granite 
of which these roads are made is very pleasant for riding over. Most of 
the hills through which they strike after starting from Ajaccio are clothed 
with a thick brushwood of box, ilex, lontisc, arbutus, and laurustinus, which 
stretches down irregularly into vineyards, olive-gardens, and meadows. It 
is indeod the native growth of the island ; for wherevor a piece of ground 
is left untillod, the “ mucchi ” grow up, and the scent of their multitudinous 
aromatic blossoms is so strong thut it may be smelt miles out at sea. 
Napoleon, at St. Helena, referred to this fragrance when he said that he 
should know Corsica blindfold by the smell of its soil. Occasional woods of 
holm oak make darker patches on the landscape, and & few pines fringe the 
side of inclosure walls or towerB. The prickly pear runs riot in and out 
among the hedgos and upon the w r alls, diversifying the colours of the 
landscape with its strange grey-green masses and unwieldy fans. In spring, 
when peach and almond trees are in blossom, and when the roadsido is 
starred with asphodels, this country is most beautiful in its gladness. 
The macchi blaze with cistus flowers of red and silver. Golden broom 
mixes with the dork purple of the great French lavender, and over the 
whole mass of blossom wave plumes of Mediterranean heath and sweet- 
scented yellow coronilla. Under the stems of the ilex peep cyclamens, 
pink and sweet ; the hedgorows are a tangle of vetches, convolvuluses, lupins, 
orchises and alliums, with here and there a purple iris. It would be 
quite impossible to describe all the rare and lovely plants which are found 
here in a profusion that surpasses even the flower-gardens of the Cornice, 
and reminds us of the most favomed Alpine valleys in their early spring. 

Since the French occupied Corsica they have done much for the 
island by improving its harbours and making good roads, and endeavour- 
ing to mitigate the ferocity of the people. But they have many thingB to 
contend against, and Corsica is still far behind the other provinces of 

24 — 5 * 
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France. The people are idle, haughty, umbrageous, fiery, quarrelsome, 
fond of gipsy life, and retentive through generations of old feuds and 
prejudices to an almost inconceivable extent. Then the nature of the 
country itself offers serious obstacles to its proper colonization and 
cultivation. The savage state of the island and its internal feuds have 
disposed the Corsicans to quit the seaboard for their mountain villages 
and fortresses, so that the great plains at the feet of the hills are unwhole- 
some for want of tillage and drainage. Again, the mountains themselves 
have in many parts been stripped of their forests and converted into mere 
wildernesses of macchi stretching up and down their slopos for miles and 
miles of useless desolation. Another impediment to proper cultivation is 
found in the old habit of what is called free pasturage. The highland 
shepherds are allowed by the national custom to drive down their flocks 
and herds to the lowlands during the winter, so that fonces are broken, 
young crops are browsed over and trampled down, and agriculture becomes 
a mere impossibility. The last and chief difficulty against which the 
French have had to contend, and up to this time with apparent succeed 
iB brigandage. The Corsican system of brigandage iB so very different 
from that of the Italians, Sicilians, and Greeks, that a word may bo Baid 
about its peculiar character. In the first place it has nothing at all to do 
with robbery and thieving. The Corsican bandit took to a free life among 
the macchi, not for the sake of supporting himself by lawless depredation, 
but because he had put himself under a legal and soeial ban by murdering 
some one in obedience to the strict code of honour of his country. His 
victim may have been the hereditary foe of his house for generations, or 
else the newly made enemy of yesterday. But in either euse, if ho had 
killed him fairly, after a due notification of his intention to do so, he was 
hold to have fulfilled a duty rather than to have committed a crime. He then 
betook himself to the dense tangles of evergreens which we have described, 
where he lived upon the charity of country-folk and shepherds. In the 
eyes of thoso simple people it was a sacred duty to relieve the necessities 
of the outlaws, and to gnard them from the bloodhounds of justice. There 
was scarcely a respectable family in Corsica who had not one or more of 
its members thus alia campayna, as it was euphemistically styled. The 
Corsicans themselves have attributed this miserable state of things to two 
principal causes. The first of these was the ancient bad government of 
the island: under its Genoese ruless no justice was administered, and 
private vengeance for homicide or insult became a necessary consequence 
among the haughty and warlike families of the mountain villages. 
Secondly, the Corsicans have been from time immemorial accustomed to 
wear arms in everyday life. They used to sit at their house-doors and 
pace the streets with musket, pistol, dagger, and cartoueh-box on their 
persons ; and on the most trivial occasion of merriment or enthusiasm 
they would discharge their fire-arms. This habit gave a bloody termination 
to many quarrels, which might have ended more peaceably had the parties 
been unarmed, and so the seeds of vendetta were constantly being sown. 
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Statistics published by the- French Government present a hideous picture 
of the stato.of bloodshed in Corsica even during this century. In one 
period of thirty years (between 1881 and 1860) there were 4,810 murders 
in the island. Almost every man was watching for his neighbour's life or 
Booking how to save his own ; and agriculture and commerce were neglected 
for this grisly game of hide-and-seek. In 1868 the French began to take 
strong measures, and, under the Prefet Thuillier, they hunted the banditB 
from the macchi, killing between 200 and 800 of them. At the same time 
an edict was promulgated against boaring arms. It iB forbidden to soli 
the old Corsican stiletto in tho shops, and no one may carry a gun, even 
for sporting purposes, unless ho obtains a special lioenee. These licences, 
moreover, are only granted for short and precisely measured periods. 

In order to appreciate the stem and gloomy character of the Corsicans 
it is necessary to leave the smiling gardens of Ajaccio, and to visit some 
of the more distant mountain villages — Vico, Cavro, Bastelica, Bocognano 
or Corte, any of which may easily be reached from the capital. Imme- 
diately after quitting the seaboard we enter a country austore in its 
simplicity, solemn without relief, yet dignilied by its majesty and by the 
sense of freedom it inspiros. As we approach the mountains the macchi 
bocomo taller, feathering, man-high above tho road, and stretching fur 
away upon the hills. Gigantic masses of granite, shaped like buttresses 
and bastions, seem to guard jibe approaches to these hills ; while, looking 
backward over the greon plain, the sea lies smiling in a haze of blue 
among tho rocky horns and misty hoadlands of the coast. There is a 
stateliness about the abrupt inclination of these granite slopes, rising from 
then* frowning portals by sharp aretes to the snows piled on their summits, 
which contrasts in a strange way with tho softness and beauty of the 
mingling sea and plain boneath. In no landscape are more various 
qualities combined ; in none are they so harmonized as to produce so 
strong a sense of majestic freedom and severe power. Buppose that we 
are on tho road to Corte, and have now reached Bocognano, the first con- 
siderable village since wo left Ajaccio. Bocognano might be chosen as 
typical of Corsican hill-villages, with its narrow street, and tall tower-liko 
houseB of five or six stories high, faced with rough granite, and pierced 
with the smallest windows and very narrow doorways. These buildings 
have a mournful and desolate appearance. There is none of the grandeur 
of antiquity about them ; no sculptured arms or oastellated turrets, or 
balconies or spacious staircases, such as are common in the poorest towns 
of Italy. The signs of warlike occupation which they offer, and their 
sinister aspect of vigilanoe, are thoroughly prosaic. They seem to suggest 
a state of society in which feud and violence were systematised into 
routine. There is no relief to the savage austerity of their forbidding 
aspeot ; no signs of wealth or household comfort ; no trace of art, no 
liveliness and graoefulness of architecture. Perched upon their coi gns 
of vantage, these villages seem always menacing, as if Saracen pirates, 
or Genoese marauders, or bandits bent on vengeance, were still for 
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ever on the watch. Forests of immensely old chestnut-trees surround 
Bocognano on every side, so that you step from the village streets into 
the shade of woods that seem to havo remained untouched for cen- 
turies. The country-people support themselves almost entirely upon 
the fruit of theso chestnuts ; and there is a large department of Corsica 
called Castigniccia, from the provalence of these troes and the sus- 
tenance which the inhabitants derive from them. Close by the village 
brawls a torrent, such as one may see in the Monte Boss valleys of Pied- 
mont or the Apennines, but very rarely in Switzerland. It is of a pure 
green colour, foaming round the granite boulders, and gliding over smooth 
slabs of polished stone, and eddying into still deep pools fringed with fern. 
Monte d’Oro, one of the largest mountains of Corsica, soars above, and 
from his snows this purest water, undefiled by glacier mud or the debris of 
avalanches, melts away. Following the stream we rise through the macchi 
and the chestnut woods, which grow more sparely by degrees, until we 
reach the zone of beeches. Here the scene seems suddenly transferred 
to the Pyrenees ; for the road is carried along abrupt slopes, thickly set 
with gigantic beech-trees, overgrown with pink and silver lichens. In the 
early [spring their last year’s leaves ore still crisp with hoar-frost; one 
morning’s journey has brought us from the summer of Ajaccio to winter 
on these heights. Snow-drifts stretch by the roadside, and one by one 
the pioneers of the vast pine-woods of the interior appear. A great 
portion of the pine-forest (Finns larix , or Corsican pine, not larch, as 
Dr. Bennet has miscalled them in his book on the Mediterranean climate) 
between Bocognano and Corte has recently been burned by accident. 
Nothing can bo more forlorn than tho black leafless stems and branches 
emerging from tho snow'. Some of these trees are most-high, and some 
mere saplings. Corte itself is built among the mountain fastnesses of 
the interior. The Bnows and granite cliffs of Monte Botondo overhang it 
to the north-west, while two fair valleys lead downward from its eyrie to 
the eastern coast. The rock on which it stands rises to a sharp point, 
sloping southward, and commanding the valleys of the Golo and the 
Tavignano. When we remember that Corte was the old capital of Corsica, 
and the centre of General Paoli’s government, we are led to compare 
the town with Innspriick, Meran, or Grenoble. In point of scenery and 
situation it is scarcely second to any of these mountain cities ; but its 
poverty and bareness are scarcely loss striking than those of Bocognano. 

The whole Corsican character, with its stem love of justice, its furious 
revengefulness and wild passion for freedom, seems to be illustrated by the 
peculiar elements of grandeur and desolation in this landscape. When we 
traverse the forest of Vico or the rocky pasture-lands of Niolo, the history 
of the Corsican national heroes, Giudice della Bocca and Sampiero, 
becomes intelligible ; nor do we fail to understand some of the mysterious 
attraction which led the more daring spirits of the island to prefer a free 
life among the macchi and pine- woods to placid lawful occupations in farms 
and villages. The lives of the two men whom we have mentioned are so 
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prominent in Corsican history and are so often still upon the lips of the 
common people, that wo may perhaps be allowed [to sketch their outlines 
in the foreground of the Salvator Boss landscape which we have described. 
Giudice was tho governor of Corsica, as lieutenant for the Pisans, 
at the end of the thirteenth century. At that time the island belonged to 
the republic of [Pisa, but the Genoese were encroaching on them by land 
and son, and tho whole life of their brave champion was spent in a desperate 
straggle with the invaders, until at last ho died, old, blind, and in prison, 
at the command of his Bavago foes. Giudice was the title which the 
Pisans usually conferred upon their governor, and Bella Rocca deserved it 
by right of his own inexorable love of justice. Indeed justice seems to 
have been with him a passion, swallowing up all other feelings of his 
nature. All the stories which are told of him turn upon thiB point in his 
character ; and though they may not be strictly truo, they illustrate the 
stern virtues for which he was celebrated among the Corsicans, and show 
what kind of men this harsh and gloomy nation loved to celebrate as 
heroes. While a young man, Giudice was attached to a very beautiful 
woman, who troated him much as Dalilali treated Samson, and finally shut 
him up in prison and mocked him. Giudice effected his escape, gathered 
his friends together, and took his perfidious mistress captive. The 
revenge which ho inflicted upon her for her want of faith is too terrible to 
mention here. But it shows how passionately powerful was the sense of 
justice in his heart, how tho remembrance of injury and wrong could drown 
all other toolings even for the woman that he loved. On another occasion 
after a victory over the Genoese, he salted the eyes of his slain enogiies 
and sent them in a barrel to Genoa, with a message that the captives in his 
hands should he released if thoir wiveB and sisters came to sue for them. 
The Genoese ladies embarked and arrived in Corsica, and to Giudice’s 
nephew was entrusted the duty of fulfilling his uncle's promise. In the 
course of executing his commission the youth was so smitten with tho 
beauty of one of the women that he dishonoured her. ‘ Thereupon Gindico 
hod him at once executed. Another story shows the Spartan justice of 
this hero in a less savage light. He was passing by a cowherd’s cottage, 
when he heard some young calves bleating. On inquiring what distressed 
them, he was told that the calves had not enough milk to drink after the 
farm people had been served. Then Giudice made it a law that the 
calves throughout the land should take their fill before the eows were 
milke d. 

Sampiero belongs to a later period of Corsican history. After a long 
course of misgovemment the Genoese rule had become unbearable. There 
was no pretence of administering justice, and private vengeance had full 
sway in tho island. Tho sufferings of the nation were so great that the 
time had come for a new judge or saviour to rise among them. Sampiero 
was the son of obscure parents who lived at Bastelica. But his abilities 
very soon declared themselves, and made a way for him in the world. 
He spent his youth in the armies of the Medici and of the French Francis, 
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gaining great renown as a brave soldier. Bayard became bis friend, and 
Francis made him captain of his Corsican bands. But Sampiero did not 
forget the wrongs of his native land while thus on foreign service. He 
resolved, if possible, to undermino the power of Genoa, and spent the 
whole of his manhood and old age in one long strugglo with their great 
captain, Stephen Doria. Of his stem patriotism and Homan severity of 
virtue the following story is a terrible illustration : — Bampioro, though a 
man of mean birth, had married an heiress of the noble Corsican house 
of the Omani. His wife, Yannina, was a woman of timid and flexible 
nature, who, though devoted to her husband, foil into the snares of his 
enemies. During his absence on an embassy to Algiers the Genoese 
induced her to leave her home at Marseilles and to scok refuge in their 
city, persuading her that this step would secure the safety of her child. 
She was starting- on her journey when a friend of Sampiero arrested her, 
and brought her back to Aix, in Provence. Sampiero, when he heard of 
these events, hurried to France, and was received by a relative of his, who^ 
hinted that ho had known of Yannina’s projected flight. “E tu hai 
taciuto ? ” waB Sampiero’s only answer, accompanied by a stroke of his 
poignard that killed the lukewarm cousin. Sampiero now brought his wife 
from Aix to Marseilles, preserving the most absolute silence on the way, 
and there, on entering his house, he killed her with his own hand. It is 
said that he loved Yannina passionately ; and when she was dead he 
caused her to be buried with magnificence in the church of Bt. Francis, 
Like Giudico, Sampiero fell at last a prey to treachery. The murder of 
Yannina had made the Omani his deadly foes. In order to avenge her 
blood, they played into the hands of the Genoese, and laid a plot by which 
the noblest of the Corsicans was brought to death. First, they gained 
over to their scheme a monk of Bastelica, called Ambrosio, and Sampioro’s 
own squire and shield-bearer, Yittolo. By means of theso mon, in whom 
he trusted, he was drawn defenceless and unattended into a deeply wooded 
ravine near Cavro, not very for from his birthplace, where the Omani 
and their Genoese troops surrounded him. Sampiero fired his pistols in 
vain, for Yittolo had loaded them with the shot downwards. Then he 
drew his sword, and began to lay about him, when the same Yittolo, the 
Judas, stabbed him from behind, and the old lion fell dead by bis friend’s 
hand. Sampiero was sixty-nine when ho died, in the year 1567. It is 
satisfactory to know that the Corsicans havo called traitors and foes to 
their country Yittoli for ever. These two examples of Corsican patriots 
are enough ; wo need not add to theirs the history of Paoli — a milder and 
more humane, but scarcely less heroic leader. Paoli, however, in the hour 
of Corsica's extremest peril, retired to England, and died in philosophic 
exile. Neither Giudice nor Sampiero would have acted thus. The more 
forlorn the hope, the more they struggled. 

Among the old Corsican customs which are fast dying out, but which 
still linger in the remote valleys of Niolo and Yico, is the Y6cero, or funeral 
chaunt, improvised by women at funerals over the bodies of the dead. 
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Nothing illustrates the ferocious temper and savage passions of the race 
better these Voceri, many of which have been written down and pre- 
served. Most of them are songs of vengeance and imprecation, mingled with 
hyperbolical laments and utteranoes of extravagant grief, poured forth by 
wives and sisters by the side of murdered husband* and brothers. The 
women who sing them seem to have lost all milk of human kindness, and to 
have* exchanged the virtues of their sex for Spartan fortitude and the rage of 
furies. While we read their turbid lines we are carried in imagination to 
one of the cheerless houses of Bastelica or Booognano, overshadowed 
by its mournful chestnut-tree, on which the blood of the murdered man is 
yet red. The Gridata , or wake, is assembled in a dark room. On the 
wooden board, called tola, the corpse lies stretched; and round it are 
women, veiled in tho blue-black mantle of Corsican costume, moaning 
and rocking themselves upon their chairs. The Pasto or Cortf or to > food 
supplied for mourners, stands upon a side-table, and round the room are 
men with savage eyes and bristling beards, armed to the teeth, keen for 
vengeance. The dead man’s musket and pocket-pistol lie beside him, and 
his bloody shirt is hung up at liis head. Suddenly tho silence, hitherto 
only disturbed by suppressed groans and muttered curses, is broken by a 
sharp cry. A woman rises : it is the sister of the dead man ; she seizes 
his shirt, and holding it aloft with Mcenad gestures and frantic screams, 
gives rhythmic utterance to her grief and rage. “ I was spinning, when 
1 heard a great noise : it was a gunshot, which went into my heart, and 
soerned a voico that cried : — Run, thy brother is dying. I ran into the 
room above ; I took the blow into my breast ; I said, * Now he is dead, 
there is nothing to givo me comfort. Who will undertake thy vengeance ? 
When I show thy shirt, who will vow to let his beard grow till the mur- 
derer is slain ? Who is there loft to do it ? A mother near her death ? 
A sistor ? Of all oar race there is only left a woman, without kin, poor, 
orphan, and a girl. Yot, 0 my brother l never fear 1 For thy vengeance 
thy sister is enough ! 

Ma per fit la to bindetta, 

Sta Biguru, basta anch ella 1 

Give me the pistol ; I will shoulder the gun ; I will away to the hills. 
My brother, heart of thy sister, thou shalt be avenged I ’ " A vdeero 
declaimed upon the bier of Giaxnmatteo and Pasqnale, tw T o cousins, by 
the sister of the former, is still fiercer and more energetic in its maledic- 
tion. This Erinnys of revenge prays Christ and all the saints to extir- 
pate the murderer’B whole race, to shrivel it up till it passes from the 
earth. Then, with a sudden and vehement transition to the pathos of 
her own sorrow, she exclaims ' 

Halla mai bista uissnnu 

Tnmb& Pond pe li canti? 

It appears from these words that Giammatteo’s enemies had killed him 
because they were jealous of his skill in singing. Shortly after," die 
curses the curate of the village, a kinsman of the murderer, for refining 
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to toll the funeral bells ; and, at last, all other threads of rage and 
sorrow being turned and knotted into ono, she gives loose to her raging 
thirst for blood : — “ If only I had a son, to train like a sleuth-hound, 
that ho might track the murdoror ! Oh, if I had a son ! Oh, if I had a 
lad 1 ” Her words seem to choke her, and she swoons, and remains for 
a short timo insensible. When the Bacchanto of revenge awakes, it is 
with milder feelings in her heart. “ 0 brother mine, Matteo 1 art thou 
sleeping ? Here I will rest with thee and weep till daybreak.” It is 
rare to find in literature so crude and intense an expression of fiery hatred 
as these untranslatable voceri presont. The emotion is so Birnplo and so 
strong that it becomes sublime by mere force, and affects us with a 
strange pathos when contrasted with the tender affection conveyed in such 
terms of endearment as “ my dove,” “ my flower,” “ my pheasant,” “ my 
bright painted orange,” addressed to the dead. In the vocori it often 
happens that there are several interlocutors : ono friend questions and 
another answers, or a kinswoman of the murderer attempts to justify the 
deed, and is overwhelmed with deadly imprecations. Passionate appeals 
are made to the corpse : “ Arise ! Do you not hear the women cry ? 
Stand up. Show your wounds, and let the fountains of your blood flow ! 
Alas ! he is dead ; he sleeps ; he cannot hear ! ” Then they turn again 
to tears and curses, feeling that no help or comfort can come from the 
clay-cold form. The intensity of grief finds strange language for its 
utterance. A girl, mourning over her father, cries : — 

Mi rhnnnu crucifissatu 

Come Ghicsa Crista in croce. 

Once only, in Viule’s collection, docs any friend of tho dead remember 
mercy. It is an old woman, who points to the crucifix above the bier. 

But all the voceri are not so murderous. Sevoral are composed for 
girls who died unwedded and before their time, by their mothers or 
companions. The language of these laments is far more tender and 
ornate. They praise the gentle virtues and beauty of the girl, her piety 
and helpful household ways. The most affecting of these dirges is that 
which celebrates the death of llomana, daughter of Dariola Danesi. 
Here is a pretty picture of tho girl : — “ Among the best and fairest 
maidens you were like a rose among flowers, like the moon among stars ; 
so far more lovely wore you than the loveliest. The youths in your 
presence were like lighted torches, but full of reverence ; you were cour- 
teous to all, but with none familiar. In church they gazed at you, but 
you looked at none of them ; and after mass you said, 4 Mother, let us 
go/ Oh 1 who will console me for your loss ? Why did the Lord so 
much desire you ? But now you rest in heaven , all joy and 6miles ; for 
the world was not worthy of so fair a face. Oh t how fer more beautiftil 
will Paradise be now 1 " Then follows a piteous picture of the old 
bereaved mother, to whom a year will seem a thousand years, Who will 
wander among relatives without affection, neighbours without love ; and 
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when sickness comes will have no one to give her a drop of water, or 
wipe the swe$t • from her brow, or hold her hand in death. All that is 
left for her is to wait and pray for death, that she may join again her 
darling. 

But it is now time to return from our long digression to Ajaccio itself, 
and to make some mention of the advantages which it offers as a winter 
health station to invalids. There ore many who find the air of Cannes 
and Nice too dry and exciting, and who are surprised, when they expect a 
summer in the midst of February, to bo greeted with winds far colder 
than the easterly blasts from which they fiod in England. Such persons 
would probably benefit from a residence at Ajaccio, where, with a splendid 
southern sun, and a temperature dry as well as warm, there is no irritating 
harshness in the air, and no sharp cutting mistral. The beauty of the 
sconery, and the unending variety of the excursions round Ajaccio, render 
it a most desirable residence for those who delight in nature, and are able 
to take horse or carriage exorcise. The accommodation, which has 
hitherto been very indifferent, is rapidly improving, through the unremitting 
labours of the English physician, Dr. Iiibton, and a German colleague, 
who are doing all in their power to render Ajaccio as comfortable as 
Cunnos or Montono. One great attraction to this place is the cheapness 
of lodging, food, and locomotion. During the last fow winters Cannes and 
Mentone have become as dear as Nice, which moans a little dearer than 
London or Paris. It is only by vigorous competition and by the multipli- 
cation of health stations in other parts that the preposterous overcharges 
of the Cornice hotels can possibly be beaten down. 

Ajaccio does not, indeed, as yet offer many advantages' of society and 
city lifo to foreigners. But visitors bring these with them ; and in course 
of time begin to complain that they got too much of them. At present 
tho attractions and ornaments of the town consist of a good public library, 
Cardinal Fesch’s large but indifforont collection of pictures, two monuments 
to Napoleon, and Napoleon’s house. It will always be the chief pride of 
Ajaccio that she gave birth to the great Emperor. Close to the harbour, in a 
public square by the sea-boach, stands an equestrian statue of the conqueror 
Burrounded by his four brothers on foot. They are ell attired in Roman 
ihshion, and are turned seaward, to the west, as if to symbolize the emigra- 
tion of this family to conquer Europe. Thore is something ludicrous and 
forlorn in the stiffness of the group, — something even pathetic, when we think 
how Napoleon gazed seaward, westward, from another island, no longer on 
horseback, no longer laurel-crowned, an unthroned, unseated conqueror, 
on fit. Helena. His father’s house stands close by. An old Italian 
waiting-woman, who had been long in the service of the Murats, keeps it 
and shows it. She has the manners of a lady, and can tell many stories 
of the various members of the Buonaparte family. Those who fancy that 
Napoleon was bom in a mean dwelling of poor parents will be surprised 
to find so much Bpace and elegance in these apartments. Of course his 
family was not rich by comparison with the riches of French or English 
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nobles. But for Corsicans they were well to do, and their house has 
an air of antique dignity. The chairs of the entrance saloon have been 
literally stripped of their coverings by enthusiastic visitors: the horse- 
hair stuffing underneath protrudes itself with a sort of comic pride, as 
if protosting that it come to bo so tattored in an honourable servico. 
Some of the furniture seems new; but many old prosses inlaid with 
marbles, agates and lapis lazuli, such as Italian families preserve for 
generations, have an air of respectable antiquity about them. Nor is there 
any doubt that the young Napoleon led his minuets beneath the stiff 
girandoles of tho formal dancing-room. There, too, in a dark back- 
chamber, is the bed in which ho was bom. At its foot is a photograph of 
the presont Prince Imperial sent by tbo Empress Eugenio, who, when 
she visited the room, wept much — pianse molto (to uso the old lady’s 
phrase) — at seeing the place where such lofty dostinics began. On tho 
wall of the same room is a portrait of Nupoloon himsolf as the young 
general of the Republic — with the citizen’s unkempt hair, the fiorcc lire ^ 
of the Revolution in his eyes, a frown upon his forehead, lips compressed, 
and quivering nostrils ; also one of his mother, tho pastille of a handsome 
woman, with Napoleonic eyes and brows and nose, but with a vacant 
simpering mouth. Perhaps the provincial artist know not how to seizo 
the expression of this feature, the most difficult to draw. For we cannot 
fancy that Lctizia had lips without tho firmness or the fulness of a 
majestic nature. 

Tho whole first storey of this houso belonged to the Buonaparte family. 
Tho windows look out partly on a little court and partly on narrow streets. 
It was, no doubt, the memory of this home that made Napoleon, when 
emperor, design schemes for the good of Corsica — schemes that might 
have brought him more honour than many conquests, but which he had 
no time or leisure to carry out. On St. Helena his mind often reverted 
to them, and he would speak of the gummy odours of tho macchi wafted 
from the bill-sides to the sea-shore. 
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A few weeks since a life ended which was 'so usefully employed for the 
public good as to demand soni9 such memorial as we propose to set up for 
it. It was an uneventful life, giving much more material for the critic 
than the chronicler. Matthow James Higgins was the son of Matthew 
Higgins, Esq., of llonown, county Westmeath, who married MissBaillie, 
couBin of the Bight Hon. Henry Baillie, of Bod Castle, Inverness-shire. 
His son, Matthew James, was bom at Benown in December, 1810, and 
was educated at Eton and Now College, Oxford. In 1850 he married 
Emily, fifth daughter of Sir Henry Tichbome, and widow of John Benett, 
Esq. He died on the 14th of August last, his wife surviving him, with a 
son and two daughters. Little could be added to that meagre chronicle, 
and nothing of public interest. We are concerned not so much with 
Matthew Higgins as with Jacob Omnium. 

When Mr. Higgins was first moved to write for the public is not quite 
clear ; but it must be at least twenty-five years ago since he made certain 
contributions to the New Monthly Magazine , which* at once attracted 
attention. Some of these sketches their author afterwards collected and 
printed for private circulation ; and in so doing furnished hip friends with 
a handy- volume of evidence that he was of the number of bom essayists, 
and not of those who achiove literary distinction by prudence and practice. 
His first efforts — he himself had no ovor- weening opinion of them — are in 
essential particulars as good as his last. They have not quite, the same 
power, nor do they exhibit that perfect discipline of word and clause which 
afterwards gave to “ J. O.’s ” columns their peculiar military force, and 
made of him, in attack, the most formidable penman in English journalism. 
But if these his earlier efforts are so far lacking in the comparison, what 
they do lack are only such advantages as may be acquired. They have at 
the same time all the natural adroitness, all the natural humour and 
penetration of his later writings ; and they show beside that what he 
particularly excelled in — the implication of the most pungent meaning in 
a demure simplicity of statement — was not an acquirement, but a gift ? 
a remarkable gift, and one that is rarely bestowed on an Englishman. 
Altogether, there is in these sketches the style— 'the touch, the tone, the 
happy measure of thought and word — which distinguishes the real literaiy 
faculty from all imitations, however worthy. Of observation, too, or 
rather of discrimination (for that is generally what is meant by the other 
word), there is abundant proof. It is therefore probably J me, a* his 
biographer in the Pall MaU Ornette has said, that but for his predilection 
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for the topics of the day, Jacob Omnium might long ago hare secured a 
place amongst the standard writers of English. But capability and dispo- 
sition are different things; and though Mr. Higgins had remarkable 
literaiy faculties, and used them as if he respected them, he had no 
merely literary ambition. He never wrote to write an articlo ; he could 
not have written simply to produce a book, however great his confidence 
that it would be a clever and lasting one. Thus what is happily called 
his predilection for the topics of the day appears to have been his 
only stimulus to write at all. Even these earlier essays, which might 
naturally be expected to display the simply literary aspirations of a 
young writer, have the purpose, and the same kind of purpose, which 
he afterwords pushed with such excellent effect in the pagos of the 
Times , of this Magazine, of the Edinburgh Review, and the Pall Mall 
Gazette . Thus the first of them, “ Jacob Omnium, M.P., the Merchant 
Prince,” might have been written after the commercial panic of 1866, in 
castigation of our own fraudulent directors, and in derision of their ^ 
splendid vulgarities, their bumptious benevolences, and the fatal facility 
with which they impose upon people who would be shocked to imagine 
themselves easy to dazzle or delude. “ Mr. Z. the Eminent Horse- 
Dealer,” and “ Horse-Buyers and Horse-Dealers,” have precisely the pur- 
pose of much of “ J. O.’s” later work ; and “ The Wild Sports of Middlesex ” 
is a perfect example of the way in which his lively humour, and on irony 
that dropped like milk and bit like vitriol, were employed to shame vicious 
follies out of existence. “The Father of the Fancy,” and “Animal 
Magnetism ” — the latter a charmingly humourous little paper — have also 
for motive that impatience of cruelty to animals which he constantly 
manifested to the end of his life : in fine, of the nine brief papers 
comprised in the volume, half-a-dozen aro obviously not so much the 
efforts of a literary aspirant ob of a social reformer. From this it would 
appear that we probably lost little by Mr. Higgins’B prodilection for the 
topics of the day ; while our gain in him was that same predilection, 
exercised with a literary skill rarely excelled in our time. The satisfac- 
tionof pricking a bubble, the pleasure of redressing a wrong or abolishing 
an abnse, called faculties into play which otherwise might have been 
seldom employed, if at all ; and it was a distinction that marked his 
whole character in various ways that he had os ready a hand for a little 
abuse as for a great one. 

For Jacob Omnium was often engaged in weightier affairs than 
are generally included in the phrase “ topics of the day ; ” and he 
did other good work besides what may be done in reviews and news- 
papers. Thus when the Irish famine was at its worst, Mr. Higgins 
was amongst those who took the risks of turmoil, of fever, of over- 
work amongst the wretched creatures who lay dying and dead in 
hundreds of villages; and there are those who remember still what 
industry, what sagacity, temper, and kindness he exhibited in that trying 
time and in those dreadful scenes. To which let us add, as an illns- 
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tration of- ids readiness to help in all things, little or great, that at 
one time he. got Himself made a parish guardian, in order to try what 
might be done by honest and quick-witted gentlemen in that post, in- 
stead of abandoning tho management of parochial affairs and the poor to 
tradesmen often ignorant and indifferent, and just as often attracted to 
parish work by parish jobbing alone. Another significant fact is that for 
many years and till quite recently he was a contented employer of negroes 
who were contented with their master. From his father he inherited 
estates in Demerara ; these he took core to visit more than once ; and he so 
ordered affairs, or affairs were so beneficently ordered for him, that his rela- 
tions with his black servants abroad (overseers and all, they were of one 
colour) were as comfortable as those with his white servants at home : so he 
always declarod whenever the question of negro labour was discussed in his 
presence. How far he was fitted for the public service in Parliament, his 
defeat in 1847 when ho stood for Westbury on Peelite principles, and 
his determination to make no second effort for a seat, loavo us imperfect 
means of judging. Certainly he had many advantages for a Parliamentary 
career. Ho was rich and well connected, as the phrase is ; he had a mag- 
nificent presence, engaging manners, admirable temper ; and his voice was 
singularly clear and Bweet, with tho very note of frankness and courage in 
it. Whether he had the special faculty of making speeches is unknown ; 
but if remarkablo lucidity L in conversation, an apt and racy choice of 
language, sparkle in anecdote, tersenoss in narrative, be acceptable 
evidence, then thore is reason to think that Jacob Omnium might have 
been an oflicient and even powerful debater. And all these important 
attributes wero added to the sagacity, the inquiry, the wit and force and 
polish so abundantly displayed in his writings. With such a character, 
and such predilections, and such advantages, it seems scarcely questionable 
that he would not only have “ succeeded ” in Parliament, but would have 
done enormous good there. Ho himself, perhaps, doubted whether his 
habit of lashing out against anything that to him was a proveable'Jfolly 
or wrong might not bring upon himself too much personal discomfort in 
the crowded area of St. Stephen’s : all the more that in such matters he 
waB utterly careless of persons, and could only have been subdued by 
party considerations to his own mortification. Besides, men in office have 
no love for such critics and reformers as are mercilessly regardless of the 
inconvenience they may cause to particular men or sets of men, when 
once their mindB are bent upon the exposure of an abuse or the punishment 
of an evil ; and of such critics and reformers “ J* 0.” certainly was one. 
The same unflinching temper, joined to a special aptitude and delight for 
getting at particulars, would probably have made him intolerable to the 
gentlemen of more than one public department which demands precisely 
such a head as his ; nor would his inflexibility have been less irritating 
for the unfailing courtesy of language and mann er which djaflngniam 
him in personal discussion, as much as his adroitness did. t But though 
he would have created much discomfort amongst poor-law offimals, fcf 
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inBtanoe, hatred amongst the noble army of guardians, and dread in the 
minds of Treasury whips, who cannot endure to have parish people 
offended, he would have made of that department of administration a 
very different and far loss scandalous thing than late years have shown 
it to be. For Matthew Higgins was by no means what iB called a Quixotic 
reformer. He was as safe as he was courageous. It would be as much 
a mistake to think of him as a sentimentalist as to talk of him as a pigmy. 
He was, in fact, an eminently business-like man— cautious, painstaking, 
and capable of dealing candidly with facts as well as with men. Without 
such qualities, indeed, he could never have earned so thoroughly as 
he did the peculiar praise bestowed upon him, by one who obviously 
knew him well, in the journal already quoted : — 14 In the brilliant and 
versatile writer, with half-a-dozen controversies on his hands, not a few 
of a large circle of acquaintance found a friend in need, a counsellor in 
difficulty, a comforter in affliction. His habit of looking below the 
surface and getting to tho bottom of thingH, and his long practice iife 
Weighing evidence of all kinds, often enabled him to settle disputes And 
effect reconciliations.” Let kny one acquainted with the world ask 
himself what manner of man is commonly chosen by those amongst 
whom he lives to settle disputes and effect reconciliations, and he will 
find in the answer our own description of Mr. Higgins’s character; 
though of course, those with whom he had the misfortune to differ, 
and who generally r got very much the worst of the difference, may be 
inclined to dispute its accuracy. Such a man must have tact, shrewdness, 
benevolence, candour, and, above all, must have succeeded in convincing 
his friends of a clear uncompromising sense of justice. And of such 
material was Matthew Higgins made up ; — this, together with his humour 
and his intellectual force and grace, was what we all so long admired as 
*• Jacob Omnium/ 1 

* He wrb a young man when he commenced the kind of work he was 
bom to, and he carried it on with unabated vigour and pleasure to the 
last days of life. His mind was as fresh, as strong, as alert at fifty- eight 
as ft had been at forty. In the long interval between his first appearance 
in the A T «r Monthly Magazine and his association with a knot of kindred 
spirits in the Petti Mall Gazette, he wrote first for the Morning Chronicle, 
speedily making himself felt there. -Afterwards, for more than twenty years, 
he was one of the most constant, and certainly one of the most powerful, 
contributors to the Times : indeed, it is doubtful whether that journal 
could boast of another mind so influential or so useful for its nobler 
purposes. He also wrote, as we have said, for the Edinburgh Review; 
and his contributions to this Magazine were frequent. The good tint 
he accomplished in these various Ways was very great. We have only to 
recall his various signatures — “ Jacob Omnium,” *‘J. 0.,” “ Pater- 
familias,'* u Civilian,” " West Londoner,” •« A Belgravian Mother,” 
Thirsty Soul,” n A Mother of Six,” « John Barleycorn,” ” Provides, ” > t a w 
1 dozen victories fare* ii&y, cruelty, disorder, jobbery, and aft wmm 
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of mal-adtainistratipn and abuse, are at once remembered. His first 
achievement 6f importance was the abolition of the Palace Court ; his latest 
a most necessary and complete revolution of idea as to what our great 
public schools aro and ought to be. In the interval there was scarcely a 
department of Government that had not given him occasion for unspar- 
ing criticism, which rarely failed of its aim ; and he found many a little 
evil in our social affairs for oxposure and abolition. It is very significant 
of his power and address that Mr. Higgins succeeded in arresting atten- 
tion as well under a strange signature as under one that was familiar. 
We all know what the prestige of a namo and of success means in 
matters oi this kind. Over and over again Mr. Higgins proved that no 
such prestige was necessary for h in. As soon as under the namo of 
“Civilian” ho opened fire upon War Office and Horse Guards, public 
attention was h\'d upon tho quarnl, and “Civilian" wftB as much 
applauded as * J. 0.” had been. Bo it was when he wrote under the 
signatuie “ West Londoner ; ” and so “ Paterfamilias ” ranged behind him 
at once n degree of public support which forced inquity, spito of the 
stun! ic si opposition, into tho condition and mnnagemont of our public 
schools. It is true, no doubt, that to the initiated in London, to officials, 
journalists, and club men, Jacob Omnium was revealed under every 
disguise ; but the mass oi tho public have no such discrimination : — they 
simply recognized the sound senso, courage, and justice of “ Civilian" or 
“Paterfamilias," choered him on to tho attack accordingly, and in most 
cases loyally carried him through to tho achievement of his end. 

At length, and after twenty years of intimate labour with the chiefb of 
the Times , he quarrelled with that journal. No : that journal quarrelled 
with him. Tliero arose an occasion of fetal necessity, in which the Times, 
in order to perform with sufficient completeness a chAngo of .opinion 
imperatively demanded by the humour of the day, had to fall foul of 
“ J. O.” himself, scorning him as a malignant slanderer for what had bden 
cordially printed in its own pages. Hurt and Astonished, Mr. Higgins 
asked for an explanation ; the answer was equally rude and astonishing j 
and Jacob Omnium had no more to do with the limes. All this 'arose 
out of tho famous Crawley ease, in which it may be that Mr. Higgins 
was wrong, thpugh it is impossible that the Times should be quite irre- 
proachable, seeing that it took both sides of the controversy. But whether 
the Times was first wrong and then right, or first right and then wrong, 
about that noisy and most suspicious matter, its conduct towards •* J. 0." 
was entirely indefensible. As to tho merits of the Crawley Court- 
Martial case itself wo express no opinion, and as to Mr. Higgins’s "part 
in it maintain this only : that fow men are always right in matters of 
opinion; that “ J. 0.” was not of the miraculous few, probably; but that 
he approached no subject without as careful an examination of the circum- 
stanoes as he could make, or with any other motives than those of honesty 
and justice. 

l tfroffl what is known of him as a public writer, it might feiriyjbe 
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inferred that Mr. Higgins was a very busy men ; bustling, perhaps ; or 
that is called energetic in aspect, carriage, [and maimer. In fact, he 
was precisely the contrary of this. Above all things a man of society, 
he very contentedly spent much of his time as such men do ; at his 
club, in the drawing-room, reading, riding, lounging in the company of 
his friends ; and wherever he appeared, there was seen a well-bred, hand- 
some Englishman, who used to bo known abroad, so little bellicose or 
cynical was he, as the “ Gentle Giant/’ As has been said of him already, 
“ there were few pursuits in which English gentlemen commonly indulge 
with which he had not some acquaintance or sympathy. He loved litera- 
ture, art, society, politics, and sport ; " and it might have been added 
that he found almost as much pleasure in one as in another. He had a 
fine taste, a keen discernment for the fitting and the proper, and ho know 
well, and well knew how to observe, the measure of respect duo to others. 
In Bhort, he was in all his social relations what his constant friend 
Thackeray would have called a courteous and honest gentleman. * 

Such as he was, he died on the 14th of August of the present year, 
the fifty-eighth of his existence. His decease was sudden in this regard, 
that it was quite unexpected from the general condition of his health. 
For some time, indeed, he had been troubled with rheumatism, and it 
was noticed by some whose regard for him made them particularly obser- 
vant, that he showed now and then a certain depression of spirit. not 
altogether to’ be explained by the apparent state of his health. Maybo 
he recurred to the common experience that men of his gigantic stature 
— he was six feet eight inches high — do not often attain to very old age ; 
and that this gave importance in his mind to what otherwise would have 
seemed an inconsiderable derangement of health. And up to this time, 
too, he had maintained a remarkable degree of vigour. His hair had 
become almost white — at fifty-eight — but his clear grey eyes, the freshness 
of his free, his free gait, and, more than all, the unhampered play of his 
thought and the sparkle of his language, were such tokens as are found 
in men twenty years his junior : and not always then. Gigantic as was his 
form, it had not to the last any sign of infirmity. On the contraiy, it had 
so much the look of youth— of youth even — that its fine proportions would 
have graced a man of thirty. In this apparent vigour of body, in this 
unquestionable freshness and vigour of mind, he died— through incautious 
bathing during the dangerous heats of our last summer. 

Having come to that statement, we have little heart even for panegyric, 
well deserved as it is. He died : and the Times recorded his death in 
three or four simple lines, sternly repressive of every symptom of regret. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Trial. 

0 ME years ago there was a trial in 
Dublin, which, partly because the 
parties in the cause were in a well- 
to-do condition of life, and partly 
because the case, in some measure, 
involved the interests of the two 
conflicting Churches, excited con- 
siderable sensation and much con^ 
ment. 

The contention was the right tb 
the guardianship of a boy whose 
lather and mother had ceased to 
fi live together. On their separa- 
tion they had come to a sort of 
amicable arrangement that the 
child-— then seven years old — 
should live alternate years with 
each? and though the mother’s 
friends warmly urged bar not to 
commit to a plan so ball of dan gar to her child, and so certain to result 
M the wont effects on his character, the poor woman, whose rank in 
Wb was fcr infers* to her husband's, yielded, partly tan habit of 
to his wishes, and mom still because she believed* in referring 
she might hai^ tad herself reduced to areal men wire* 
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•where some violent disturbances in {he south had called far an increase 
of military force. 'When the riots had been suppressed, the troops, 
broken up into small detachments, were quartered through the counties, 
as opportunity and convenience served ; Norcott’s troop— for he was a 
captain — being stationed in that veiy miserable and poverty-stricken 
town called Macroom. Here the dashing soldier, who for years had been 
a Guardsman, mixing in all the gaieties of a London life, passed days and 
weeks of dreary despondency. His two subs, who happened to be sons of 
men in trade, he treated with a cold and distant politeness, but never 
entered into their prefects, nor accepted their companionship ; and though 
they messed together each day, no other intimacy passed between them 
than the courtesies of the table. 

It chanced that while thus hipped, and out of sorts, sick of the place 
and the service that had condemned him to it, he made acquaintance with 
a watchmaker, when paying for some slight service, and, subsequently, 
with his daughter, a very pretty, modest-looking, gentle girl of eighteen. 
The utter vacuity of his life, the tiresome hours of barrack-room solitndef 
the want of some one to talk to him, but, still more, of some one to listen 
— for he liked to talk, and talked almost well — led him to pass more than 
half his days and all his evenings at their house. Nor was the fact that 
his visits had become a sort of town scandal without its charm for a man 
who actually pined for a sensation, even though painful ; and there was, 
too, an impertinence that, while declining the society of the supposed 
upper classes of the neighbourhood, he found congenial companionship 
with these humble people, which 1 had a marvellous attraction for a man 
who had no small share of resentfolnese jn his nature, and was seldom so 
near being happy as when flouting some prejudice or outraging some 
popular opinion. 

It had been his passion through life to be ever doing# jfcylng see- 
thing that no one could have anticipated. Fer the pUniace of aatdhjjing 
the world, no sacrifice was too costly; and wbefthWAtt lode, 4 ** 001 i, or 
played, or yachted, his first thought was notoriety. An amjpttl^rtune 
lent considerable aid to this tendency ; but every year’s extravagance was 
now telling on his resources, and he was forced te draw on his ingenuity 
where before he needed but to draw on his hanker. 

Hiece was nothing' that his friends thought less likely than that he 
would many, except that, if he should. Ins wife would not be a woman 
of family: to bowl over both of these, belieft together, he married the 
watchmaker's daughter, and Mary Chnm became a baronet's bride. 

Perhaps T m not very sure of even that her marriage gave her one 
entire day of unbroken happiness— I do not Miev^it gtfve her a mA, 
and I knotf it did not a month. Whether it *ab that Ids friends were 
less shocked than he had hoped or that the shock Wore outlodb**, be 
was frantie at the figure of his grand coup, knd imxoediateiy set about 
revenging on his unhappy wife eHthn ltieeppoiiitmiurt she had Caused fcfrn* 
After a secies of ecwriti w,— so m a of whfeii mwimi of madneht, M 
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she toe without complaint, or even murmnr, — he bethought him that her 
religions belief offered a groundwork for torment which he had hitherto 
neglected. He accordingly determined to make his profession to the 
Church of Borne, and to call on her to follow. This she stoutly sefhsed ; 
and he declared that they should separate. The menace had no longer a 
terror for her. She accepted whatever terms he was pleased to dictate ; 
she only stipulated as to the child, and for him but to the extent we have 
already seen. The first year after the separation the boy passed with h» 
father ; the second he spent with his mother. At the end of the third 
year, when her turn again came round, Sir Roger refused to part with 
him ; and when reminded of his promise, coarsely replied that his boy, 
above all things, must be a gentleman ; and that he was now arrived at an 
age when association with low and vulgar people would attach a tone to his 
mind, and a fashion to his thoughts, that all the education in the world 
would not eradicate ; and that rather than yield to such a desecration, he 
would litigate the matter to the last shilling of his estate. Sueh was the 
cause before the Barons of the Exchequer : the mother pleading that her 
child should be restored to her ; the father opposing the demand, that the 
mother's habits and associates were not in accordance with the prospects 
of one who should inherit title and fortune ; and, last of all, that the boy 
was devotedly attached to him, and bore scarcely a trace of affection for 
his mother. 

So painful were the disclosures that came out during the trial, so 
subversive of every feeling that pertains to the sanctity of the family, and 
so certain to work injuriously on the character of the child whose interests 
were at stake, that the judge made more than one attempt to arrest the 
proceedings and refer the case to arbitration, but Sir Roger would not 
agree to this. He was once more in his element, he was before the world 
—the newspapers were full of him, and better than all, in attack and 
reprobation. He had demanded to be pnt on the table as a witness, and 
they who saw, it is said, never forgot the insolent defiance of public 
opinicto that he on that day displayed ; how boldly he paraded opinions 
in opposition to every sense of right and justice* and how openly he avowed 
his principle 1 of education to be — to strip oft from youth every delusion as 
to the existence of truth and honour in hfo, apd^te teach a child, from his 
earliest years, that trickery and falsehood worn the daily weapons of man- 
kind, and that he who would not concent to be the dupe of his fellow-men, 
must be their despot and their persecutor* If he had the satisfaction of 
outraging the footings of all in oaurt, and insultmg every sense of propriety 
and decorum, he paid heavily for the brief triumph. The judge delivered 
attest sterndenuneiatum of his doctrines, and declared that no ease M 
•sec come before the court where so little herniation existed as tp the 
judgment to be pronounced. The sentence was, that, up to the age of 
twelve, the child was tor he confided to the mother's charge; after which 
period the oaurt would* on application, deliberate and determine pa the 
fr&m guardianship. 


25— i 
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4< Will you leave me, Digby ? ” asked the father, and his lips trembled, 
and his cheek blanched as he uttered the words ^ The boy sprang into 
his arms and kissed him wildly and passionately ; and the two dung to 
each other in close embrace, and their mingled sobs echoed through the 
now silent court. “ You see, my lord, you see — ■" cried the father ; but the 
boy’s struggles were choking him, and with his own emotions, would not 
suffer him to continue. His sufferings were now real, and a murmur ran 
through the court that showed how public feeling was trembling in the 
balance. The bustle of a new cause that was coming on soon closed 
the scene. The child was handed over to an officer of the court, while the 
mother’s, friends concerted together, and all was over. 

Over as regarded the first act of a life-long drama ; and ere the curtain 
rises, it only remains to say that the cause which that day decided was 
mine, and that I, who write this, was the boy “ Digby Norcott.” 


CHAPTER 1L 
With my Mother.' 

My mother lived in a little cottage at a place called the Green Lanes, 
about three miles from Dublin. The name was happily given, for on every 
side there were narrow roads overshadowed by leafy trees, which met above 
and gave only glimpses of Bky and cloud through their feathery foliage. 
The close hedgerows of white or pink thorn limited the view on either side, 
and imparted a something of gloom to a spot whose silence was rarely 
broken, for it was not a rich man’s neighbourhood. They who frequented 
it were persons of small fortune, retired subalterns in the army, or clerks 
in public offices, and such like petty respectabilities who preferred to herd 
together, end make no contrasts of their humble means with larger, greater 
incomes. 

Amongst the sensations I shall never forget, and which while I write 
are as fresh as the moment I first felt them — were my feelingB when the 
car stopped opposite a low wicket, and Mr. M°Bride, the attorney, helped 
me down and said — “ This is your home, Digby; your mother lives here.” 
The next moment a pale, but very handsome young woman, came rushing 
down the little path and clasped me in her aims. She had dropped on 
her knees to bring her 'free to mine, and she kissed me madly and wildly, 
eo that my cap M off. " See how my frill , is all rumpled,” said I* 
mmsed as I was to such disconcerting warmth, and oaring far more for my 
smart appearance than for demonskataons of affection. #0h darling* 
never mind it,” sobbed ihe. “ You shall have another and a nicer. I will 
it myself for my own boy,— for yen ere mine, Digby. You are 
mine, dearest, ain’t you ? ” 

“I am papa’s boy,” said I doggedly. f . 

44 But you will lore mamma too* Digby, won’t you 
that has no one to love her, or care for her if you do not;. and 
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will bo loveyou in return, and do everything for yon,— everything to 
make yon happy, — happy and good, Digby." 

“ Then let us go baok to Earls Court. It’s far prettier than this, and 
there are great lions over the gateway, and wide steps np to the door. I 
don’t like this. It looks so dark and dreary, — it makes me cry.*' And to 
prove it, I burst out into a fall torrent of weeping, and my mother hong 
over me and sobbed too ; and long after the oar had driven away, we sat 
there on the grass weeping bitterly together, though there was no eonoert 
in our sorrow, nor any soul to our grief. 

That whole afternoon was passed in attempts to comfort and caress me 
by my mother, and in petulant demands on my part for this or that 
luxury I had left behind me. I wanted my nice bed with the pink cur- 
tains, and my little tool-case. I wanted my little punt, my pony, my 
fishing-rod. I wanted the obsequious servants, who ran at my bidding, and 
whose respectful manner was a homage I loved to exact. Not one of these 
was forthcoming, and how could I believe her who soothingly told me 
that her love would replace them, and that her heart’s affection would 
soon be dearer to me than all my toys and all the glittering presents that 
littered my room ? “ But I want my pony," I cried ; “ I want my little 
dog Fan, and I want to sit beside papa, and see him drive four horses, 
and he lets me whip them too, and you won’t." And so I cried hysteri- 
cally again, and in these fretful paroxysms I passed my evening. 

The first week of my life there was to me — it still is to me— like a 
dream — a sad, monotonous dream. Repulsed in every form, my mother 
still persisted in trying to amuse or interest me, and I either sat in moody 
silence, refusing all attention, or went off into passionate grief, sobbing as 
if my heart would break. “ Let him cry his fill," said old Biddy, the 
maid. “ Let him cry his fill, and it will do him good." And I could 
have killed her on the spot as she said it. 

If Biddy Cassidy really opined that a hearty fit of crying would have 
been a good alterative for me, she ought not to have expressed the opinion 
in my presence, for there was that much of my father in me that quickly 
suggested resistance, and I at once resolved that no matter what it might 
cost me, or by what other means I might find a vent for my grief, I’d cry 
no more. All my poor mother’s caresses, all her tenderness, and aU her 
watchful care, never acted oh my character with half the force or one- 
tenth of the rapidity that did this old hag's attempt to thwart and oppose 
me. Her system was, by a continual comparison between my present 
life and my past/ to show how much better off I was now than in my 
former high estate, and by a fravestie of all I had been used to, to pretend 
that anything like complaintfrom mewould be sheer ingratitude. “Hero's 
the pony, dartin', waitin' for you to ride him," she would say, as she 
would lay an old walking-stick beside my door ; and though the bleed, 
would rush to my head at the insult, arid something very nigh 
rise to aiy throat, I would mastef my passion, and make no rtfpfy. This 
demiumour was set down to sulkiness, and Biddy waxmly entrusted my 
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mother to suppress the temper it indicated, and, as she mildly suggested, 
“ Cut it out of me when I was young ” — a counsel, 1 must own, she did 
not follow* 

Too straitened in her means to keep a governess for me, and 
unwilling to send me to a school, my mother became my teacher herself ; 
and, not having had any bnt the very commonest education, she was 
obliged to acquire in advance what she desired to impart. Many a night 
would she pore over the Latin Grammar, that she might be even one stage 
before me in the morning. Over and over did she get up the bit of 
geography that was to test my knowledge the next day ; and in this way, 
while leading me on, she acquired, almost without being aware of it, a 
considerable amount of information. Her faculties were above the common, 
and her zeal could not be surpassed ; so that, while I was stumbling and 
blundering over Swaine's Sentences % she had read all Sallust’s Catiline , and 
most of the Odes of Horace ; and long before I had mastered my German 
declensions, she was' reading Grimm’s Stories and Auerbach’s Village 
Sketches . Year after year went over quietly, uneventfully. I had long 
oeased to remember my former life of splendour, or, if it recurred to me, 
it came with no more of reality than the events of a dream. One day, 
indeed — I shall never forget it — the past revealed itself before me with the 
vivid distinctness of a picture, and, I shame to say, rendered me unhappy 
and discontented for several days after. I was returning one afternoon 
from a favourite haunt, where I used to spend hours — the old churchyard 
of KiUester, a long-unused cemetery, with a ruined church beside it — 
when four spanking chestnuts came to the foot of the little rise on which 
the ruin stood, and the servants jumping down, undid the bearing-reins, 
to breathe the cattle up the ascent. It was my father was on the box, and 
as he skilfully brushed the dies from his horses with his whip, gently 
soothing the hot mettled creatures with his voice, I bethought me of the 
proud time when I sat beside him, and when he talked to me of the 
different tempers of each horse in the team, instilling into me that interest 
and that love for them, as thinking, sentient creatures, which gives the 
horse a distinct character to* all who have learned thus to think of him 
from childhood. He never looked at me as he passed. How should he 
recognize the little boy in the grey linen blouse he was wont to see in 
black velvet, with silver buttons ? Perhaps I was not sony he did not 
know me. Perhaps I frit it easier to fight my own shame alone than if it 
had been confessed and witnessed. At all events the sight sent me borne 
ead and depressed, no longer able to take pleasure in my usual pursuits, 
and tuning from my toys and books with actual aversion. 

Bemembaring bow all mention of my father used to affcot my mother 
long ago, seeing bow pamfqjly bis mere name acted upon bar, J forbore to 
speak of this incident, and buried it in my heart, to think and ruminate 
over when alone. 

Tune want on and on till I wanted but a few mouths of twelve, and 
my kactea were all hut dropped, as my mother’s amruings w*rb pass ad 
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eith er in letter-writing or in interviews with her lawyer. It was on the 
cono fo gfr" of one of these councils that Mr. M°Bride led me into the 
garden, and seating me beside him on a bench, said, “ I have something 
to say to yon } Digby ; and I don’t know that I’d venture to say it, if I 
lioii not seen that yon are a thoughtful boy, and an affectionate son of the 
best mother that ever lived. Yon are old enough, besides, to have a 
right to know something about yourself and your future prospects, and it 
is for that I have come out to-day." And with this brief preface he told me 
the whole story of my father’s and mother’s marriage and separation ; and 
how it came to pass that I had been taken from one to live with the 
other; and how the time was now drawing nigh — it wanted but two 
months and ten days — when I should be once more under my father's 
guidance, and totally removed from the influence of that mother who 
loved me so dearly. 

“ We might fight the matter in the courts, it is true," said he. 
“ There are circumstances which might weigh with a judge whether he’d 
remove you from a position of safety and advantage to one of danger and 
difficulty ; but it would be the fight of a weak purse against a strong one, 
not to say that it would also be the struggle of a poor mother’s heart 
against the law of the land ; and I have at last persuaded her it would be 
wiser and safer not to embitter the relations with your father — to submit 
to the inevitable ; and not improbably you may be permitted to see her 
from time to time, and, at all events, to write to her." It took a long 
time for him to go through what I have so briefly set down here ; for there 
were many pros and cons, and he omitted none of them ; and while he 
studiously abstained from applying to my father any expression of censure 
or reprobation, he could not conceal from me that he regarded him as 
a very cold-hearted, unfeeling man, from whom little loudness could be 
expected, and to whom entreaty or petition would be lost time. I will not 
dwell on the impression this revelation produced on me, nor will I linger 
on the time that followed on it — the very saddest of my life. Our lessons 
were stopped — all the occupations that once filled the day ceased — a 
mournful silence fell upon us, as though there was a death in the house ; 
and there was, indeed, the death of that peaceful existence in which we 
had glided along for years, and we sat grieving over a time that was to 
return no more. My mother tried to employ herself in setting my dothes 
in order, getting my books deoently bound, and enabling me in every 
way to make a respectable appearance in that new life I was shout to, 
enter on ; but her grief usually overcame her in these attempts, and she 
would hang in tears over the little trank that recalled every memor y she 
was so soon to regard as ^ the laat«traoes of her Ail*. Biddy, who had 
long, for yean badk, ceased to torment or annoy me, came bach with an 
arrear of bitterness to her mockeries and sneers. 4 1 was going to be a 
hard, and Td not know the mother that nursed# me if I saw her to the 
Oticetl Rne dothes and fine tratement was more to me than lore and 
Mwnj sfgna on it, I was taming my back on my own motbmvaDd 
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going to live with the blackguard ' — she didn't mince the word — 1 that left 
her to starve.' These neatly turned compliments met me at every moment, 
and by good fortune served to arm me with a sort of indignant courage 
that earned me well through all my perils. 

To spare my poor mother the pain of parting, Hr. M°Bride — I cannot 
say how judiciously — contrived that I should be taken *>ut for a drive and 
put on board the packet bound for Holyhead, under the charge of a courier, 
whom my father had sent to fetch me, to Brussels, where he was then 
living. Of how I left Ireland, and journeyed on afterwards, I know 
nothing ; it was all confusion and turmoil. The frequent changes from 
place to place, the noise, the new people, the intense haste that seemed to 
pervade all that went on, addled me to that degree that I had few collected 
thoughts at the time, and no memory of them afterwards. 

From certain droppings of the courier, however, and his heartily 
expressed joy as Brussels came in sight, I gathered that I hod been 
a veiy troublesome charge, and refractory to the veiy limit of actual 
rebellion. 


CHAPTER III. 

With my Father. 

At the time I speak of, my father dwelt in a villa near Brussels, which had 
been built by or for Mdme Malibran. It was a strange, somewhat incon- 
gruous edifice, and rather resembled a public building than a private 
gentleman’s residence. It stood in a vast garden, or rather park, where 
fruit and forest trees abounded, and patches of flowers came suddenly into 
view in most unexpected places. There were carriage-drives, too, so 
ingeniously managed that the visitor could be led to believe the space ten 
times greater than it was in reality. The whole inside and out savoured 
strongly of the theatre, and every device of good or bad taste — the latter 
largely predominating’ — had its inspiration in the stage. 

As we drove under the arched entrance gate, over which a crowned 
leopard — the Noroott crest — was proudly rampant, I felt a strange throb at 
my heart that proved the old leaven was still alive within me, and that the 
fflfliing of being the son of a man of rank and fortune had a strong root in 
my heart 

From the deep reverence of the gorgeous porter, who wore an em- 
broidered leather belt over his shoulder, to the trim propriety and order of 
the noiseless avenue, all bespoke an amount of state and grandeur that 
appealed very powerfully to me, and I can still recall how the bAnse lamps 
that served to light the approach struck me as something wonderfully flue, 
as the morning’s sun glanced on their crested tops. 

The carriage drew up «t the foot of a large flight of marble 'Steps, which 
led to a terrace covered by a long verandah. Under the shade of this two 
g entlem an sat at breakfast, both unknown to me. “ Whom have we heref ” 
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cried the elder, a fat, middle-aged man of coarse features and stem ex- 
pression; 4, ^hom have we here? 1 ’ The younger— conspicuous by a 
dressing-gown and cap that glittered with gold embroidery — looked lazily 
over the top of his newspaper, and said, 11 That boy of Norcott's I take it ; 
he was to arrive to-day." 

This was the first time I heard an expression that my ears were soon 
to be well familiar to, and I cannot tell how bitterly the words insulted 
me. “ Who were they," I asked myself, 44 who, under my father’s roof, 
could dare so to call me ! and why was I not styled Sir Roger Norcott's son, 
and not thus disparagingly 4 that boy of Norcott’s ? ** 

I walked slowly up the steps among these men as defiantly as though 
there was a declared enmity between us, and was proceeding straight 
towards the door, when the elder called out 44 Holloa, youngster; come 
here and report yourself l You’ve just come, haven’t you ? ’’ 

44 1 have just come,” said I, slowly, 44 but when I report myself it shall 
be to my father, Sir Roger Norcott*" 

44 You got that, Hptham, and I must say you deserved it too,” said 
the younger in a low tone, which my quick hearing however caught. 

44 Will you have some breakfast with us ? ” said the elder, with a faint 
laugh, as though he enjoyed the encounter. 

44 No, I thank you, sir,” said I, stiffly, and passed on into the house. 

44 Master Digby," said a smart little man in black, who for a moment 
or two puzzled me whether he was a guest or a servant, 44 may I show you 
to your room, sir ? Sir Roger is not up : he seldom rings for his bath 
before one o’clock ; but he said he would have it to-day earlier.” 

41 And what is your name, pray ? ” 

44 Nixon, sir. Mr. Nixon, Sir Roger is pleased to call me for distinc- 
tion soke — the lower servants require it." 

44 Tell me, then, Mr. Nixon, who are the two gentlemen I saw at 
breakfast outside ? ” 

44 The atoutish gentleman, sir, is Captain Hotham, of the Royal Navy ; 
the other, with the Turkish pipe, is Mr. Cleremont, Secretary to the 
Legation here. Great friends of Sir Roger’s, sir. Dine here three or 
four times a week, and have their rooms always kept for them." 

The appearance of my room, into which Nixon now ushered me, went 
far to restore me to a condition of satisfaction. It was the most perfect 
little bedroom it is possible to imagine, and Nixon never wearied in 
doing the honours of displaying it. 

44 Here's your library, sir. You've only to slide this mirror into the 
wall ; aqd here are all your books. This press is your armoury. Sir 
Roger gave the order himself for t!hat breech-loader at Li6ge. This 
small closet Has your bath— always ready, as you see, sir— hot and cold ; 
and that knob yonder commands the shower-bath. It smells fresh of paint 
here just now, air, for it was only finished on Saturday ; and the men am 
coming to-day to fix a atnaJl iron sUiroase from your balcony down to' the 
geritau . Sir Roger said he was sum you would like it." 
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I wm silent for a moment, a moment of exquisite reverie, and then 
I asked if there were always people visitors at the Villa ? 

44 1 may say, sir, indeed, next to always. We haven't dined alone 
fliniM March last." 

44 How many usually come to dinner ? " 

44 Five or seven, sir ; always an odd number. Seldom more than 
seven, and never above eleven, except a state dinner to some great swell 
going through." 

44 No ladies, of course ? ” 

44 Pardon me, sir. The Countess Vender Neeve dined here yester- 
day ; Madame Van Straaten, and Mrs. Cleremont — excuse me, sir, there’s 
Sir Roger's bell. I must go and tell him you’ve arrived." 

When Nixon left me, I sat for full twenty minutes, like one waking 
out of a tranoe, and asking myself, how much was real, and how much 
fiction, of all around me ? 

My eyes wandered over the room, and from the beautiful little Gothic 
dock on the mantelpiece to the gilded pineapple from* which my bed- 
curtains descended — everything seemed of matchless beauty do me. 
Could I ever weary of admiring them ? would they seem to me every 
morning as I awoke as tasteful and as elegant as now they appeared to 
me ? Oh, if dear mamma oould but see them I If she but knew with 
what honour I was received, would not the thought go far to assuage the 
grief our separation cost her ? And, last of all, came the thought, if she 
herself were here to live with me, to read with me, to be my companion, 
as die used to be— oould life offer anything to compare with such happi- 
ness ? And why should not this be ? If papa really should love me, 
why might I not lead him to see to whom I owed all that made me worthy 
of his love ? 

44 Breakfast is served, dr, in the small breakfast-room," said a 
servant, respectfully. 

44 You must show me where that is," said I, rising to follow him. 

And now we walked along a spacious oorridor, and descended a 
splendid stair of white marble, with gilded banisters, and across an 
octagon hall, with a pyramid of flowering plants in the oentre, and into a 
huge gallery with armour on the walla, that I wished greatly to linger over 
and examine, and then into a billiard-room, and at last into the small 
breakfast-parlour, where a little table was laid out, and another servant 
stood in readiness to serve me. 

44 Mr. Modes, sir, will be down in a m o ment , if you'll be pleased to 
wait for him,” said the man. 

44 And who is Mr. Bedes? " asked L 

44 The gentlemen as is to be your tutor, «ir,+l bah eve!” mpUed he, 
timidly; 44 end he paid perhaps you'd make the tea, sir." 

44 All right,” said I, opening the caddy, and proceeding to make 
myself at home sA<m*e. 44 What is here ? " 

44 Deviled kidneys, sir; and this is Cried meokareL Mr,, Bedes 
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takes oysters ; but be won't have them opened till he's down. Here he 
is, sir." 

'The. door was now flung open, and a good-looking young man, with 
a glass stack in one eye, entered, and with a cheery, but somewhat affeoted 
voice, called out, — 

“ Glad to see you, Digby my boy ; hope I have not starved you out 
waiting for me ? " 

“I’m very hungry, sir, but not quite starved out," said I, half 
amazed at the style of man selected to be my guide, and whose age at 
most could not be above three or four and twenty. 

“ You haven’t seen your father yet, of coune, nor won't these two 
hours. Yes, Gilbert, let us have the oysters. I always begin with 
oysters and a glass of sauteme; and let me tell you, your father’s 
sautome is excellent. Not that I counsel you, however, to start with 
wino at breakfast. I haven’t told you that I’m to be your tutor," said 
ho, filling his glass ; “ and here’s to our future fellowship." 

I smiled and sipped my tea to acknowledge the toast, and he went on, — 

“ You mustn’t be afraid that I’ll lean too heavily on you, Digby — at 
least at first. My system is, never make education a punishment. 
There’s nothing that a gentleman — -mind, I s ;y a gentleman — ought to 
know that he cannot acquire as easily and as lleasantly as he does field- 
sports. If a man has to live by his wits, he must drudge ; there’s no 
help for it. And — but here come the oysters. Ain't they magnificent ? 
Let me give you one piece of instruction while tbe occasion serves : let no 
one ever persuade you that Colchester oysters aq lal the Ostend. They 
have neither the plumpness nor the juiciness, and still less have they that 
fresh odour of the sea that gives such zest to appetite. One of these 
days I shall ask you what Horace says of oysters, and where. You never 
heard of Horace — eh ? " 

“ Yes, sir ; I was reading the Odes when I oaxne away." 

“ And with whom, pray ? " 

“ With mamma, sir.” 

“ And do you mean to say mamma knew Latin ? " 

41 Yes, sir ; she learned it to teach me. She worked far harder than 
I did, and I could never come up with her.’’ 

“ Ah, yes, I see ; but all that sort of learning — that irregular study — 
is a thing to be grubbed, up. If I were to be frank with you, Digby, I’d 
say I'd rather have you in total ignorance than with that smattering of 
knowledge a mamma’s teaching is sure to imply. .What had you read 
before Horace ? " 

“ Cmar'i Commentaries, sir, an Mntid of Virgil, tip plays of 
Terence—" < 

" Any Greek ? — anything of Euripides or Aristophanes, eh ? " asked 
he, moddngly. 

" No, sir ; We ware to begin the New Testament ^ter the holidays; 
to I bad just gone ovdr the grammar twice." 
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“ With mamma, of course ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.** 

He helped himself to a cutlet, and as he poured the Harvey sauce 
over it, it was plain to see that he was not thinking of what was before 
him, but employed in another and different direction. After a considerable 
pause he turned his eyes full upon me, and with a tone of far more Berious 
import than he had yet used, said, “ We’re not very long acquainted, 
Digby, but I have a trick of reading people through their faces, and I feel 
I can trust you.” He waited for some remark from me, but I made none, 
and he went on : “ With an ordinary boy of your age — indeed, I might 
go farther and say with any other boy — I’d not venture on the confidence 
I am now about to make ; but a certain instinct tells me I run no danger 
in trusting you.” 

* “ Is it a Becret, sir ? ” 

“ Well, in one sense it is a secret ; but why do you ask ? ” 

11 Because mamma told me to avoid secrets ; to have none of my own, 
and know as little as I could of other people’s.” 

“ An excellent rule in general, but there are cases where it%ill not 
apply : this is one of them, for here the secret touches your own family. 
You are aware that papa and mamma do not live together ? Don’t flush 
up, Digby ; I’m not going to say one word that could hurt you. It is for 
your benefit — I might say for your absolute safety — that I speak now. 
Your father has one of the noblest natures a man ever possessed ; he is 
a prince in generosity, and the very soul of honour, and, except pride, 
I don't believe he has a fault. This same pride, however, leadB him to 
fancy he can never do wrong ; indeed, he does not admit that he ever 
made a mistake in his life, and, consequently, he does not readily forgive 
those to whom he imputes any disasters that befall him. Your mother's 
family are included in this condemned list — I can’t exactly say why ; and 
for the same reason, or no reason, your mother herself. You must there- 
fore take especial care that you never speak of one of these people.” 

“ An d ffMwma ? ** 

“ Her name least of all. There may come a time — indeed, it is sure 
to come — when this difficulty can be got over ; but any imprudence now — 
the smallest mistake — would destroy this chance. Of course it's very 
hard on you, my poor fellow, to be debarred from the very theme you'd 
like best to dwell on; but when you know the danger — not merely 
danger, but the positive certainty of mischief— a chance word might bring 
about, I read you very ill, or you'll profit by my warning.” 

I bent my head to mean assent, but I could not speak. 

“ Papa pill question you whether you have been to school, and what 
books you are reading, and your answer will be, ‘ if ever at school ; had 
all my lessons at home.' Hot a word more, mind that, Digby. Say it 
now after me, that I may See if you can be exact to a syllable.'' 

I repeated thegvords correctly and he patted me affectionately on the 
shoulder, and said, — 
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« You and I are sure to get on well together. When I meet with a 
boy/who, besides being intelligent, is a bom gentleman, I never hesitate 
about, treating him as my equal, save in that knowledge of life I’m quite 
ready to share with him. I don't want to be a Pope with my pupil, and 
say, ‘ You are not to do this, or think that,’ and give no reason why. 
You'll always find me ready to discuss with you, and talk over, anything 
that puzzles you. I was not treated in that fashion myself, and I know 
well what the repressive system has cost me. You follow me, don’t you, 
in what I say ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; I think I understand it all.” 

Whether I looked as if my words had more meaning than they 
expressed, or that some sort of misgiving waB working within him that he 
had been hasty in his confidence, I know not ; but he arose suddenly, aiyi 
said, “ I must go and get a cigarette.” And with that he left me. 


CHAPTER IY. 

The Villa Malibrax. v . 

For some hours I wandered over the house, admiring the pictures, and 
the bronzes, and the statuettes, and the hundreds of odd nick-nacks of 
taste or curiosity that filled the salons. The treasures of art were all new 
to me, and I thought I could never weary of gazing on some grand 
landscape by Both, or one of those little interiors of Dutch life by Ostade 
or Mieris. It seemed to me the very summit of luxury, that all these 
glorious objects should be there, awaiting, as it were, the eye of him who 
owned them, patient slaves of his pleasure, to be rewarded by, perhaps, 
a hurried glance as he passed. The tempered light, the noiseless foot- 
steps, as one trod the triple -piled carpet, the odour of rich flowers every- 
where, imparted a dreaminess to the sense of enjoyment, that, after long, 
long years, I can recall and almost revive by an effort of memory. 

I met no one as I loitered through the rooms, for I was in a part of 
the house only opened on great occasions, or for large receptions ; and so 
I strayed on, lost in wonderment at the extent and splendour of a scene 
which, to my untutored senses, seemed of an actually royal magnificence. 
Having reached what I believed to be the limit of the suite of rooms, I was 
about to retrace xuy steps, when I saw that a small octagon tower opened 
from an angle of the room, though no apparent doorway led into it. This 
puzzle interested me at onoe, and I set about to resolve it, if I might. 
I opened one of the windows to inspect the tower on the outside, and saw 
that no stairs led up to it, nor any apparent communication existed with 
the rest of the house. I bethought me of the sliding mirror which in my 
own room concealed the book-case, and set to work to see if some 
contrivance bad not been employed here ; but I searched in vain. Defeated 
end disappointed, I was turning away, when, passing my hand along the 
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margin c£ * massive picture-frame, I toadied a email button ; and asl did 
so, with a faint sound like a wail, the picture moved slowly, like an 
opening door, and disclosed the interior of the tower. I entered at once, 
my curiosity now raised to a point of intensify to know what had been so 
carefully and cunningly guarded from public view. What a blank disap- 
pointment was mine 1 The little room, about nine or ten feet in diameter, 
contained but a few straw-bottomed chain, and a painted table on which 
a tea-service of common blue-ware stood. A Dutch dock was on a 
bracket at one side of the window, and a stuffed bird — a grouse, I believe 
—occupied another. A straight-backed old sofa, covered with a vulgar 
chintz, stood against the wall ; an open book, with a broken fen in the 
leaves, to mark the place, lay cm the sofe. The book was Paul and 
Xirgmia. A common sheet almanac was nailed against the wall, but 
over the printed columns of the months a piece of white paperwas pasted, 
on which, in large lettem, was written, “ June 11, 16 — . Dies infausta.” 
I started. I had read that date once before in my mother’s prayer-book, 
and had learned it was her marriage-day. As a ray of sunlight^ displays 
in an instant every object within its beam, I at once saw the meaning of 
every detail around me. These were the humble accessories of that 
modest home from which my dear mother was taken ; these were the grim 
reminders of a time my father desired to perpetuate as an undying sorrow. 
1 trembled to think what a nature 1 should soon be confronted with, and 
how terrible must be the temper of a man whose resentments asked for 
such aliment to maintain them ! I stole away abashed at my own intru- 
siveness, and feeling that I was rightfully punished by the misery that 
overwhelmed me. How differently now did all the splendour appear to 
me as I retraced my steps t how defiantly 1 gazed on that magnificence 
which seemed to insult the poverty I had just quitted ! 

What a contrast to the nurtured Bpitefehiess of his conduct was my poor 
mother's careful preservation of a picture representing my father in his 
uniform. A badly painted thing it was ; but with enough of likeness to 
recall him. And as such, in defiance of neglect, and ill-usage, and insult, 
die preserved it, — a memorial, not of happier days, but of a time when she 
dreamed of happiness to come. While I was thus thinking, seeking in 
my mind comparisons between them, which certainly redounded but little 
to his credit, Nixon came up to me, saying, “ Oh, Master Digby, we've 
been looking for you in every direction. Sir Boger has asked over and 
over why yon have not been to see him ; and I'm afraid you'll find him 
displeased at your delay." 

“I’m ready now," said i f drily, and followed 1dm. 

My M her pas in his study, lying a safe, and catting the loaves of a 
new book as I entered ; and be did not interrupt toe operation to offer me 
his hand. 

“So, sir," ssid he, csfanfyand coldly, “yon have taken ^our tone to 
present yourself tSme? Apparently you preferred rfrAjmg aeqnafefape*, 
with toe house and toe gtotmds." 
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“Ira very Sony, sir," I began; M but I did not know you bad risen. 
Nixon told me about one or two ” 

“Indeed ! I was not aware that yon and Mr. Nixon bad been dis- 
cussing my habits. Come nearer ; nearer still. What sort of dress is this ? 
Is it a smock-frock yon have on ?” 

*iNo, sir. It's a blouse to keep my jacket dean. I have got bnt one." 

“ And these shoes ; are they of your own making ?" 

11 No, sir. I couldn’t make even as good as these." 

“ You are a very poor-looking object, I must say. What was Antoine 
about that he didn’t at least make you look like a gentleman, eh ? Can 
you answer me that ?” 

“ No, sir, I cannot." 

“ Nor I either," said he, sighing. “ Have you been equally neglected 
inside as out ? Have you learned to read ? " * 

“ Yes, sir." 

“ And to write?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Write my name, then, there, on that piece of paper, and let me see it." 

I drew nigh, and wrote in a full, bold hand, Boger Noroott. 

“ Why not Sir Boger Noroott, boy ? Why not give me my name and 
title too ? " 

“ You said your name, sir, and I thought " 

“No matter what you thought. This Literalism comes of home 
breeding," muttered he to himself ; “ they are made truthful at the price of 
being vulgar. What do you know besides reading and writing ? ’’ 

“ A little Latin, sir, and some French, and some German, and three 
books of Euclid, and the Greek grammar " 

“ There, there, that’s more than enough. It will tax your tutor’s 
ingenuity to stub up all this rhbbish, and prepare the soil for real acquire- 
ment. I was hoping I should see you a savage ; a fresh, strong-natured, 
impulsive savage ! What I’m to do with you, with your little peddling 
knowledge of a score of things, I can’t imagine. I’d swear you can 
neither ride, row, nor fence, never handled a cricket-ball or a single- 
stick?” 

“ Quite true, sir ; but I’d like to do every one of them.” 

“ Of oonrse you have been taught music ? " 

“ Yes, sir ; the piano and a little singing." 

“ That completes it,” cried he, flinging his book from him. “ They’ve 
been preparing yOu for a travelling circus, while I wanted to make you a 
gentleman. Mind me now, sir, and don’t expect that I ever repeat my 
orders to any one. What I say once I mean to be observed. Let your 
past life be entirely forgotten by you— a thing that had no reality; begin 
from this day— from this very room— a new existence, Which is to have 
neither link nor tie to what has gone befcre it. The persons you w$l see 
few, their ways, their manners, their tone, will he examples for >yoor 
imitat ion; Copy them, not servilely, nor indiaerinanatety, but as yea Will 
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find how their traits will blend with your own nature. Never tell an 
untruth, never acoept an insult without redress, be slow about forming 
friendships,' and where you hate, hate thoroughly. That’s enough for the 
present. Ask Mr. Ecdes to have the kindness to take you to his tailor 
and order some clothes. You must dine alone till you are suitably dressed. 
After that you shall come to my table. One thing more and you may go : 
don’t ever approach me with tales or complaints of any one ; right yourself 
where you can, and where you cannot, bear your grievance silently. You 
can change nothing, alter nothing, here ; you ore a guest, but a guest over 
whom I exercise frill control. If you please me it will be well for you ; 
if not, you understand — it will cost me little to tell you so. Go. Go now.” 
He motioned me to leave him, and I went. Straight to my room I went, 
and sat down at once to write it all to mother. My heart swelled with 
indignation at the way I had been received, and a hundred times over did 
I say to myself that there was no poverty, no hardship I would not face 
rather than buy a life of splendour on such ignominious terms. Oh, if I 
could but get back again to the little home I had quitted, how I would 
bless the hour that restored me to peace of mind and self-respect 1 As I 
wrote, my indignation warmed with every line. I found that my passion 
was actually mastering my reason. Better to finish this, later on — when 
I shall be cooler, thought I ; and I walked to my window and opened it. 
There were voices of people speaking in the paddock below, and I loaned 
over the balcony, and Baw the two men I had seen at breakfast, seated on 
rustic chairs, watching a young horse being broken to the saddle. The 
well-worn ring in the grass showed that this spot was reserved for such 
purposes, nor was I displeased to know that such a source of interest lay 
so near to me. 

“ Isn’t he one of your Mexicans, George ? ” asked Captain Hotham. 

14 No, sir, he’s a Hungarian-bred *un. Master calls him a Jucker, 
whatever that is." 

“Plenty of action, anyhow." 

“ A little too much, sir ; that’s his fault. He’s 'a- coinin’ now, and it’s 
all they can do to keep him going over the park paling. Take this one 
back," said he to the groom, who was ringing a heavy-shouldered, ungainly 
colt in the ring. 

“ You’ll not gain much credit by that animal, George," said Claremont, 
as he lighted a cigar. 

“ He ain't a beauty, sir ; he’s low before, and he's cow-hooked behind ; 
but Sir Roger says he’s the best blood in Norfolk. Take care, take care, 
air ! the skittish devil never knows where he’ll send his hind-legs. Steady, 
Tom, don't cheek him : why, he’s sweating es if fee had been round the 
two-mile course." 

The —d—t that called for this criticism was a dark chestnut, but so 
bathed m sweat as to appear almost black. He was one of those cress 
breeds between the Arab and the western Wood, that gain all the beauty 
of iuad and treat and *trai^%-fanne4 eronp, tad I yet bare 1* gHt df 
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body and depth of rib, denied to the pure Arab. To my thinking lie was 
the most perfect creature I had ever seen, and as he bounded and plunged, 
there .was a -supple grace and pliancy about him indescribably beautiful. 

George now unloosened the long reins which were attached to the 
heavy surcingle, and after walking the animal two or three timeB round the 
circle, suffered him to go free. As if astonished at his liberty, the young 
creature stood still for a minute or two, and sniffed the air, and then gave 
one wild bound and headlong plunge, as though he were going straight 
into the earth ; after which he looked timidly about him, and then walked 
slowly along in the track worn by the others. 

“ He’s far quieter than the last time I saw him,” said Hotharn. 

“ He's gettin’ more sense every day, sir,” roplied George; “ he don't 
scratch his head with hiB hind-leg now, sir, and he don’t throw hisself 
down neither.” 

“ He hasn’t given up biting, I see,” said Gleremont. 

“ No, sir ; and they tell me them breed never does : but it’s only play, 
sir.” 

“I’ll give you six months before you can call him fit to ride, George.” 

“My name ain’t Spunner, sir, if the young gent as come yesterday 
don’t back him in six wooks’ time.” 

“ And is it for the boy Norpott intends him ? ” asked Cloremont of 
Hotharn. 

“ So he told me yesterday ; and though I warned him that he hadn’t 
another boy if that fellow should come to grief, he only said, 1 If he’s got 
my blood in him, he’ll keep his saddle ; and if he hasn’t, he had better 
make room for another.’ ” 

“ Ain’t he a-going beautiful now ? ” cried George, aB the animal swung 
slowly along at a gentle trot, every step of which was as measured as clock- 
work. 

“You’ll have to teach the youngster also, George,” said Hotharn. 
“ I’m sure he never backed a horse in hiB life.” 

“ Nay, sir, he rode very pretty indeed when he was six years old. I 
didn’t put him on a Shelty, or one of the hard-mouthed ’uns, but a nice 
little lively French mare, that reared up the moment he bore hard on her 
bit; so that he learned to sit on his beast without holdin’ on by the 
bridle.” 

“ He’s a loutish boy,” said Cleremont to the captain. “ I’ll wager 
what you like they’ll not make a horseman of him.” 

“Ecoles says he’s a confounded pedant,” said the other; “that he 
wanted to cap Horace with him at breakfast.” 

“ Poor Bob 1 that wasn’t exactly his line ; but he’d hold his own in 
Balzao or Fred Soulie.” 

“ Oh, now I see what Norcott was driving at when he said, ( I wanted 
the stuff to make a gentleman, and they’ve sent me the germ of a school 
usher.' I said, * Send him to - sea with me. I shall be afloat in March, 
and I’ll take him.’ ” 
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“ Well, what answer did he make you ? ” 

“ It wasn't a civil one,” said the other, gruffly. “ He said, * You mis- 
apprehend me, Hotham. A sea captain is only a boatswain in epaulettes. 
I mean the boy to be a gentleman.' ” 

“ And you bore that ? ” 

“ Yes. Just as well as you bore his telling you at dinnar on Sunday 
last that a Legation secretary was a cross between an old lady and a clerk 
in the Customs." 

“ A man who scatters impertinences broadcast is only known for the 
merits of his cook or his cellar." 

“ Both of which are excellent.’' 

“ Shall I send him in, sir ? " asked George, as he patted the young 
horse and caressed him. 

“ Well, Eccles,” cried Hotham, as the tutor lounged lazily up, “ what 
do you say to the mount they’re going to put your pupil on ? " 

41 I wish they'd wait a bit. I shall not be ready for orders till noxt 
spring, and I’d rather they’d not break his neck before Fobruary or 
March." * 

“ Has Norcott promised you the presentation, Bob ? ” 

“ No. He can’t make up his mind whether he’ll give it to me or to a 
Plymouth brother, or to that fellow that was token up at Salford for 
blasphemy, and who happens to be in full orders." 

“ With all his enmity to the Established Church, I think he might be 
satisfied with you," said Cleremont. 

“ Very neat, and very polite, too," said Eccles ; “ but that this is tho 
Palace of Truth I might feel nettled.” 

“ Is it, by Jove ? ” cried Hotham. “ Then it must be in the s um mor 
months, when the house is shut up. Who has got a strong cigar ? these 
Cubans of Norcott’s have no flavour. It must be close on luncheon- 
time.” 

“ I can’t join you, for I've to go into town, and get my young bear 
trimmed, and his nails cut. * Make him presentable,’ Norcott said, “ and 
I’ve had easier tasks to do." 

So saying, Eccles moved off in one direction, while Hotham and Clere- 
mont strolled away in another ; and I was left to my own reflections, which 
were not few. 


CHAPTER Y. 

A First Dhteteb-Pabty. 

I was made “ presentable " in due time, and on the fifth day after my 
arrival made my appearance at the dinner-table. 44 Sit there, sir," said my 
lather , 44 opposite me." And I was not sorry to perceive that an enormous 
vase with flowers effectually screened me from his sight. The post of 
honour thus accorded me was a sufficient intimation to my father's guests 
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how he intended me to be treated by them ; and as they were without 
an. exception all hangers-on and dependants, — men who dined badly or not 
at all when ; uninvited to his table, — they were marvellously quick in under- 
standing that I was to be accepted as his heir, and, after himself, the 
person of most consideration there. 

Besides the threo individuals 1 have already mentioned, our party 
included two foreigners — Baron Steinmetz, an aide-de-camp of the King, 
and an Italian duke, San Giovanni. The duke sat on my father’s right, 
the baron on mine. The conversation during dinner was in French, which 
1 followed imperfectly, and was considerably relieved on discovering that 
the German spoke French with difficulty, and blundered over his genders 
as hopolessly as 1 should have done had 1 attempted to talk. “ Ach Gott,” 
muttered he to himself in German, * 1 when people were seeking for a common 
languago, why didn’t they take one that all humanity could pronounce ? " 

“ So meine ich auch, Herr Baron,” cried I ; 41 I quite agree with you.** 

Ho turned towards me with a look of positive affection, on seeing I 
knew German, and we both began to talk together at once with freedom. 

“ What’s the boy saving ? ” cried my father, as he caught the sounds 
of Borne glib speech of mine. “ Don’t let him bore you with his bad 
French, Steinmetz.” 

“He is charming me with his admirable German,” said the baron. 
“ I can’t tell when I have met a more agreeable companion.” 

This was of courso a double flattery, for my German was very bad, and 
my knowledge on any subject no better ; but the fact did not diminish the 
delight the praise afforded me. 

“ Do you know German, Digby ?” asked my father. 

“ A little — a very little, sir.** 

“ The follow would Bay he knew Sanscrit, if you asked him,” whispered 
Hotham to Eccles ; but my sharp ears overheard him. 

“ Come, that’s better than I looked for,” said my father. “ What do 
you say, Eccles ? Is there stuff thero ? ” 

“ Plenty, Sir Roger ; enough and to spare. I count on Djgby to do me 
great credit yet.” 

“ What career do you mean your son to follow ?” asked the Italian, 
while he nodded to me over his wine-glass iq.' most civil recognition. 

“ I’ll not make a Bailor of him, like that sea-wolf yonder ; nor a diplo- 
matist, like my silent friend in the comer. Neither shall he be a soldier 
till British armies be gin to do something better than hunt out illicit stills 
and protect process-servers." 

41 A politician, perhaps ? ** 

“ Certainly not, sir. There's no credit in belonging to a Parliament 
brought down to the meridian of soap-boilers and bankrupt bill-brokers.” 

“ There’s the Church, Sir Roger,” chimed in Bedes. 

“ There's tip Pope’s Church, with some good prises in the wheel; 
but your branch, Master Bob, is a small concern, and it is trepUng 
besides. ,No. I’ll make him none these, It is in our yulgar 
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for money-getting we throw our boys into this or that career in life, and 
we narrow to the stupid formula of some profession abilities that were 
meant for mankind. I mean Digby to deal with the world ; and to fit 
him for the task, he shall learn as much of human nature as I can afford 
to teach him.” 

“ Ah, there’s great truth in that, very groat truth; very wise and 
very original, too,” were the comments that ran round the board. 

Excited by his theme, and elated by his success, my father wont on : 

“ If you want a boy to ride, you don’t limit him to the quiet hackney 
that neither pulls nor shies, neither bolts nor plunges ; and so, if you 
wish your son to know his fellow-men, you don’t keep him in a charmed 
circle of deans and archdeacons, but you throw him fearlessly into contact 
with old debauchees like Hotham, or abandoned scamps of the Btyle of 

Cleremont” and here he had to wait till the laughter subsided to 

add, “ and, last of all, you take care to provido him with a finishing tutor 
like Eccles.” 

“ I knew your turn was coming, Bob,” whispored Hotham j^but still 
all laughed heartily, well satisfied to stand ridicule thomselves if others 
were only pilloried with them. 

When dinner was over, we sat about a quarter of an hour, not more, 
and then adjourned to coffee in a small room that seemed half boudoir, 
half conservatory. As I loitered about, having no one to speak to, I 
found myself at last in a little shrubbery, through which a sort of 
labyrinth meandered. It was a taste of the day revived from olden 
times, and amazed me much by its novelty. While I was puzzling 
myself to find out the path that led out of the entanglement, I heard a 
voice I knew at once to be Hotham’s saying, — 

“ Look at that boy of Norcott'B : he’s not satisfied with the imbroglio 
within doors, but he must go out to mystify himself with another.” 

“ I don’t much fancy that young gentleman,” Baid Cleremont. 

“ And I only half. Bob Eccles Bays we have all made a precious 
Tniafadra in advising Norcott to bring him back.” 

“ Yet it was our only chance to prevent it. Had we opposed the 
plan, he was sure to have determined on it. Thero’s nothing for it but 
your notion, Hotham ; let him send the brat to sea with you.” 

“ Yes, I think that would do it.” And now they had walked out of 
earshot, and I heard no more. 

If I was not much reassured by these droppings I was far more moved 
by the way in which I came to bear them. Over and over had my dear 
mother cautioned me against listening to what was not meant for me; and 
here, simply because I found myself the topic, I could not resist the temp- 
tation to learn how men would speak of me. I remembered well the 
illustration by which my mother waned me as td the utter uselessness of 
the sort of knowledge thus gained. She told me of 0 theft some visitor 
had made at Abbotsford — tim otjeet stolen being a signet-ring Lord Byron 
had given to Sir Walter. The man who stole tibia could never display the 
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treasure without avowing himself a thief. He had therefore taken what 
from, the very moment of the fraud became valueless. He might gaze on 
it in secret with such pleasure as his self-accusings would permit. He 
might hug himself with the thought of possession ; but how could that 
give pleasure, or how drown the everlasting shame the xnero sight of the 
object must revive ? So would it be, my mother said, with him who 
unlawfully possessed himself of certain intelligence which he could not 
employ without being convicted of the way he gained it. The lesson thus 
illustrated had not ceased to bo remembered by me ; and though I tried 
all my casuistry to prove that I listened without intention, almost without 
being aware of it, I was shocked and grieved to find how soon I was forget- 
ting the precepts she had laboured so hard to impress upon me. 

She had also said, “ By the samo rule which would compel you to 
restore to its owner what you had become possessed of wrongfully, you 
are bound to let him you have accidentally overheard know to what extent 
you are awaro of his thoughts." 

“ This much at loast I can do," said I: “I can tell these gentlemen 
that I heard a part of their conversation." 

I walked about for nigh an hour revolving these things in my head) 
and at last returned to the house. As I entered the drawing-room I was 
struck by the silence. My father, Cleremont, and the two foreigners 
wore playing whist at one end of the room, Hotham and Eccles were seated 
at chess at another. Not a word was uttered save some brief demand of 
the game, or a murmured “ check," by the chess-players. Taking my 
place noiselessly beside these latter, I watched the board eagerly to try 
and acquire the moves. 

“ Do you understand the game ? " whispered Holham. 

“No, sir," said I, in the same cautious tone. 

“ I’ll show you the moves, when this party is over," And I muttered 
my thanks for the courtesy. 

“This is intolerable," cried out my father. “That confounded 
whispering is far more distracting than any noise. I have lost all count 
of my game. I say, Eccles, why is not that boy in bed ? " 

“ I thought you said he might sup, Sir Roger." 

“ If I did it was because I thought he knew how to conduct himself. 
Take him away at once." 

And Eccles rose, and with more kindness than I had expected from 
him, said, “ Come, Digby, I’ll go too, for we have both' to be early risers 
to-morrow.*’ 

Thus ended my first day in public, and I have no need to say what 
a strange conflict filled my head that night as I dropped off to sleep. 
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CHAPTER VL 

How the Days went Over. 

Ip I give one day of my life, I give, with very nearly exactness, the 
unbroken course of my existence. I rose very early — hours ore the rest 
of the household was stirring — to work at my lessons, which Mr. Eccles 
apportioned for me with a liberality that showed he had the highest 
opinion of my abilities, or — as I discovered later on to bo the truth — a 
profound indifference about them. Thus a hundred lines of Virgil, thirty 
of Xenophon, three propositions of Euclid, with a sufficient amount of 
history, geography, and logic, would be an ordinary day's work. It is 
fair I should own that when the time of examination camo I found him 
usually imbibing seltzer and curacoa, with a wet towel round his head ; 
or, in his robuster moments, practising tho dumb-bells to developo his 
muBcles. So that the interrogatories were generally in this wise*— 

“ How goes it, Digby ? What of the Homer — oh ? " 

“ It’s Xenophon, Bir.” 

“ To be suro it is. I was forgetting, as a man might who had my 
headache. And, by the way, Digby, why will your father give Burgundy 
at supper instead of Bordeaux ? Some ono must surely have told him 
accidentally it was a deadly poison, for he adheres to it with desporate 
fidelity.** 

u I bolievo I know my Greek, sir,” would I say, modestly, to rocall 
him to the theme. 

“ Of course you do ; you’d cut a sorry figure here this morning if you 
did not know it. No, sir ; I’m not the man to enjoy your father’s con- 
fidence and take his money, and betray my trust. His words to me were, 
‘ Make him a gentleman, Eccles. I could find scores of fellows to cram 
him with Greek particles and double equations, but I want the man who 
can turn out the perfect article — the gentleman.' Gome now, what 
relations subsisted between Gyrus and Xenophon ? ” 

" Xenophon coached him, sir.” 

“ So he did. Just strike a light for me. My head is splitting for 
want of a cigar. You may have a cigarette, too. I don't object. Virgil 
we’ll keep till to-morrow. Virgil was a muff, after all. Virgil was a 
decentish sort of Martin Tapper, Digby. He had no wit, no repartee, no 
smartness ; he prosed about ploughs and shepherds, like a maudlin old 
squire ; or he told a very shady sort of anecdote about Dido, which I 
always doubted should be put into the hands of*youth. Horace is free 
too, a thought too free ; but ho couldn’t help it. Horace lived the same 
kind of life we do here, a species of roast-partridge and pretty woman sort of 
life ; hut then he was the gentleman always. If old Flaoens had lived 
now, he'd have been pretty much like Bob Eccles, and putting in his. 
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divinity lectures perhaps. By the way, I hope your father won't go and 
give away that small rectory in Kent. 1 We who live to preach, must 
preach to iive.’ That isn’t exactly the line, but it will do. Pulvis et 
umbra sumus, Digby ; and, take what care we may of ourselves, we must 
go back, as the judges say, to the place from whence we came. There 
now, you've had classical criticism, sound morality, worldly wisdom, and 
the rest of it ; and, with your permission, we’ll pack up the books, and 
stand prorogued till — let mo see — Saturday next.” 

Of course I moved no amondment, and wont my way rejoicing. 

From that hour I was free to follow my own inclinations, which 
usually took a horsoy turn, and as the stable offered several mounts, I 
^ry ofton rode six hours a day. Hotham was always to be found in the 
pistol-gallery about four of an afternoon, and I usually joined him there, 
and speedily became more than his match. 

“ Well, youngster,” he would say, when beaten and irritable, “ I can 
beat your head off at billiards, anyhow.” 

But I was not long in robbing him of evon this boast, and in less than 
three months I could defy the best player in the house. The fret was, I 
had in a remarkable degree that small talent for games of eveiy kind 
which is a specialty with certain persons. I could not only learn a game 
quickly, but almost always attain considerable skill in it. 

“ Bo, sir,” said my father to me one day at dinner — and nothing was 
more rare than for him to address a word to me, and I was startled as ho 
did so — “ So, sir, you are going to turn out an Admirable Crichton on my 
hands, it seems. I hear of nothing but your billiard-playing, your horse- 
manship, and your cricketing, while Mr. Eccles tells me that your pro- 
gress with him is equally remarkable.” He stopped, and seemed to 
expect me to make some rejoinder ; but I could not utter a word, and 
felt overwhelmed at tho observation and notice his speech had drawn 
upon mo. 

“ It’s better I should tell you at once,” resumed my father, “ that 
I dislike prodigies. I dislike because I distrust them. The fellow 
who knows at fourteen what he might reasonably have known at thirty 
is not unlikely to stop short at fifteen, and grow no more. I don’t 
wish to be personal, but I hare heard it said Cleremont was a very 
clever boy.” 

The impertinence of this speech, and the laughter it at once excited, 
served to turn attention away from me ; but, through the buzz and 
murmur around, I overheard Cleremont say to Hotham, “ I shall pull him 
up short one of these days, and you'll see an end of all this.” 

“Now,” continued my father, “ if Eooles had told me that the boy 
was a skilful hand at sherry-cobbler, or a rare judge of a Cu ban cigar, I'd 
have reposed more faith in the assurance than when he spoke of his 
classics.” 

“ He ain't bad at a ginsling with bitters, that I must say,” said 
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Ecclos, whose self-control, or good-humour, or mayhap some less worthy 
trait, always carried him successfully over a difficulty. 

44 So, sir,” said my father, turning again on me, “ the range of your 
accomplishments is complete. You might be a tapBter or a jockey. When 
the nobility of France came to ruin in the Revolution the best blood of 
the kingdom became barbers and dancing-masters : so that when 6ome fine 
morning that gay gentleman yondor will discover that he is a beggar, he'll 
have no difficulty in finding a calling to suit his tastes, and square with 
his abilities. What’s Hothom grumbling about ? Will any one interpret 
him for me ? ” 

“ Hotham is saying that this claret is corked,” said the sea captain, 
with a hoarse loud voice. 

“ Bottled at homo ! ” said my father, 44 and, like your own education, 
Hothom, spoiled for a beggarly economy.” 

44 I’m glad you’ve got it,” muttored Cloromont, whose eyes glistonod 
with malignant spite. “ I have had enough of this ; I’m for coffee,” and 
he arose as ho spoke. 

“ Has Cleremont left us ? ” askod my father. 

“ Yes ; that last bottle has finished him. I told you before, Nixon 
knows nothing about wine. I saw that hogshead lying bung up for oight 
weeks before it was drawn off for bottling.” 

41 Why didn’t you speak to him about it, then ? ” 

“And be told that I’m not his master, eh? You don’t seem to 
know, Norcott, that you’ve got a housoful of the most insolent ser- 
vants in Christendom. Cleremont’s wife wanted the chestnuts yesterday 
in the phaeton, and George refused her ; she might take the cobs, or 
nothing.” 

“ Quite true,” chimed in Ecclos ; “ and the fellow said, ‘I’m a-taking 
the young horses out in the break, and if the missis wants to seo the chest- 
nuts, she’d better come with me .’ ” 

“ And as to a late breakfast now, it’s quite impossible ; they delay and 
delay till they run you into luncheon,” growled Hotham. 

“ They servo me my chocolate pretty regularly,” said my father, 
negligently, and he arose and strolled out, of the room. As he went he 
slipped his arm within mine, and said, in a half-whisper, “ I suppose it 
will come to this — I shall have to change my friends or my household. 
Which would you advise ?” 

. “ I'd say the friends, sir.” 

“ So should I, but that they would not easily find another place. 
There, go and see is the billiard-room lighted. I want to see yon play a 
game with Cleremont.” * * 

Cleremqnt was evidently sulking under the sarcasm passed on him, and 
took up his cue to play with a bad grace. 

44 Who will have five francs on the party ? ” said my father. 44 I’xni 
going to back the boy.” 
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“ Make it pounds, Norcott,” said Hotham, 

“ I’ll give you six to five, in tens,” Baid Cleremont to my father. 
44 Will you take it.” 

I was growing white and red by turns all this time. I was terrified at 
the thought that money was to be staked on my play, and frightened by 
the mere presonce of my father at the table. 

“ The youngster is too nervous to play. Don't lot him, Norcott,” said 
Hotham, with a kindness I hod not given him credit for. 

‘ ‘ Give me the cue, Digby ; I'll take your place,” said my father, 
and Cloremont and Hotham both drew nigh, and talked to him in a low 
tone. 

“ Eight and the stroke then be it,” said my father, “ and the bet in 
fifties.” The others nodded, and Cleremont began the game. 

I could not have believed I could have suffered the amount of intense 
anxiety th.it game cost mo. Had my life been on the issue I do not think 
I could have gone through greater alternations of hope and fear than now 
succeeded in my heart. Cleremont started with eight points odds, and 
made thirty-two off the balls before my father began to play. He now 
took hiB place, and by the first stroke displayed a perfect mastery of the 
game. There was a sort of languid grace, an indolent olegance about all 
he did, that when the stroke required vigour or power made me tremble 
for the result, but somehow he imparted the exact amount of force needed, 
and the bolls moved about here and there as though obedient to some 
subtle instinct of which the cue gave a mere sign. He scored forty-two 
points in a few minutes, and then drawing himself up, said : “ There's an 
eight-stroke now on the table. I’ll give any one three hundred Naps to 
two that I do it.” 

None spoke. 44 Or, I’ll toll you what I’ll do. I’ll take fifty from 
each of you and draw the gome 1 ” Another as completo silence ensued. 
“ Or, here’s a third proposition, Give me fifty between you, and I’ll hand 
over the cue to the boy ; he shall finish the game.” 

“ Oh, no, sir 1 I beg you — I entreat — ” I began ; but already, “ Done,” 
had been loudly uttered by both together, and the bet was ratified. 

44 Don’t be nervous, boy,” said my father, handing me his cue. 
44 You see what’s on the balls. You cannon and hold the white, and land 
the red in the middle pocket. 4 ‘If you can’t do the brilliant thing, and 
finish the game with an eight-stroke, do the safe one — the cannon or thq 
hazard. But, abate all, don't lose yofer stroke, sir. Mind that, for I’ve 
a pot of money on the game.” 

44 I don’t think you ought to counsel him, Norcott,” said Cleremont. 
41 If he’s a player, he’s fit to devise his own game.” 

41 Oh, hang it, no,” broke in Hotham ; 14 Norcott has a perfect right 
to tell him what’s on the table.” 

44 If you otgect seriously, sir,” said my father proudly, 44 the party is 
at an end.” 
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“ 1 put it to yourself,” began Claremont. 

“ Yon shall not appeal to me against myself, sir. Yon either withdraw 
your objection, or yon maintain it.” 

“ Of course he withdraws it,” said Hotham, whose eyes never wandered 
from my father’s face. 

Cleremont nodded a half-unwilling assent. 

“ You will do me the courtesy to speak, perhaps,” said my father ; and 
every word came from him with a tremulous roll. 

“ Yes, yes, I agree. There was really nothing in my romark,” said 
Cleremont, whose self-control seemed taxed to its last limit. 

“ There, go on, boy, and finish this stupid affair,” said my father; and 
he turned to the chimney to light his cigar. 

I leaned over the table, and a mist seemed to rise beforo me. I saw 
volumes of cloud rolling swiftly across, and meteors, or billiard-balls, I 
knew not which, shooting through them. I played and missed ; I did 
not even strike a ball. A wild roar of laughter, a cry of joy, and a con- 
fused blending of several voices in various tones followed, and I stood 
there like one stunned into immobility. Meanwhile Cleremont finished 
the game, and, clapping me gaily on the shoulder, cried, “I'm more 
grateful to yon than your father is, my lad. That shaking hand of yours 
has made a difference of two hundred Naps to me.” I turned towards tho 
fire, my father had left the room. 
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Interesting as it is to watch the progress and development of nations, 
still more interesting is it to witness their first origin and beginnings ; not 
only from the very rareness of opportunity for observing such phenomena, 
but also from the peculiar and instructive character of the circumstances 
which occasion and accompany them. Now, during many years passed in 
the East, the question had again and again occurred to my mind, whether 
the productive powers of those regions which have given birth to so many 
nationalities, so many dynasties, so many empires, — those regions whence 
not only the outlying districts of Asia itself, but even Europe and Africa, 
have been so often flooded, were indeed wholly exhausted ; or whether any 
“new blood ” might yet bo expectod thence for transfusion into the veins 
of this young-old world of ours, any new outpourings into the stream of 
time ? For a long while I could not find any satisfactory answer to this 
query. Only thus much, that a protracted residence among Arabs, Syrians, 
Persians and Indians, central or southern, had convinced me that no such 
“revival” could be expected from amongst them; that in those basins of 
human life, the water, once so overflowing, had ebbed back for good into 
its normal limits, and that although Arabs, Persians, Syrians, Armenians, 
Mahrattas, Tamils and the like, might long continue to exist as such, each 
race moving on its gradually progressive or retrogressive line, yet that no 
new springs of nation or empire could — within the reach, that is, of any 
probable calculation — be expected to be broken up and opened in or from 
that part of the great deep of mankind. But latterly, during two years of 
residence, partly in Eastern Turkey and partly in the adjoining Caucasus, I 
have found myself the bystander of *a well-head of nationality, in a region 
where the process of production and formation is rapidly going on, where the 
elements assume fresh combinations, ferment, and in fermenting increase ; 
promising at no distant period to crystallize into a new nationality, with a 
type and destiny of its own, differing from any that have as yet gone before it. 

The scene of these vital energies, the region on which we may now, not 
unprofitably, fix a half-hour's attention, is the great Asiatic highland placed 
south-east of the Black Sep and south-west of the Caspian. The limits of 
this region axe assigned : westward by the torrent-river Kizil-Irmak, the 
Hftlys tif the ancients; southwards by the Tigro-Euphrates valley, and 
what adjoins it ; eastwards by' the deserts and tracts of Central Persia, 

1 * TB8« J p«per was, in substance, given by the writer at the meeting at the British 
'In Norwich, August, 1868. ( 
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and northward by the Black Sea, Russian Georgia, and the Caspian. The 
highland itself is formed by a huge mountain-chain, or rathor by several 
intertangled chains, to which the collective name of Anti-Caucasus might 
be not inaptly given, as the whole system runs parallel to, and in formation 
and general character much resembles, the well-known Caucasus, from 
which it is soparated by the wide valley of Georgia and the plains watered 
by the Rion or Phasis, and the Araxes. Thus the direction of this Anti- 
Caucasus, this Asiatic Switzerland, lies from north-west to south-east ; 
that is, from the Anatolian coast behind Trebizond to the lofty peak of 
Demavend and the neighbourhood of Tebroez or Tauris. It comprises the 
whole East of Anatolia, with northern Kurdistan, both parts of the Otto- 
man dominion, besides the Russian provinces of Erivan and Kara-bagli, 
with the Persian province of Azerbaijan ; its central point is an old, almost 
a pro-historic, starting-point in the history of our kind, the double cone of 
Ararat, and its never-melting snows. 

No part of the world is, it would seem, better fitted to become what 
men call the cradle of a nation. The soil, everywhere fertile, is/fcup to a 
height of 6,000 feet and more above sea-levol, rich to superabundance in 
all kinds of cereals, — com, rye, barloy, oats, and tho like ; higher up are 
summer pasture-lands, or “ yailas," to give them their local name, of vast 
extent, clothed with excellent grass ; in the valleys below ripen all tho 
products of our own South-European climate, — vines, fruit-trees, maizo, 
rice, tobacco, and varied cultivation, alternating with forests unexceptionally 
the noblest that it has ever been my chance to see : ash, walnut, box-wood, 
elm, beech, oak, fir, and pine. If to its above-ground riches we add tho 
metallic products of the land, principally iron and copper, with not unfre- 
quent silver and lead, and also, I am informed, but must speak with hesi- 
tation on a subject where so much technical knowledge is required, coal ; 
add also a pure and healthy climate, averaging in temperature that of 
Southern Germany ; add perennial snows on the heights and abundant 
rains in the valleys, whence flow down those great rivers, Ohorook* Araxes, 
Tigris and Euphrates, with all their countless tributaries, and other water- 
courses of less historic note, but of scarce less fertilizing importance, somo 
to week the Black Sea and the Caspian, some the Mediterranean end tho 
Persian Gulf fc—dl this, and we may reasonably conclude that few portions 
of the earth's surface are, natural resources considered, better adapted for 
the habitation, increase, and improvement of man. 

The population, made up in the main from Armenians, Turkomans 
and Guides, was however, till latterly, not dense, scarcely perhaps fifteen' 
to square mile, and was, besides, somewhat on the decline. Want of 
roads, and insufficient or mismanaged government^ xfiay be assigned as the 
principal causes of so unsatisfactory a condition. But now all is rapidly 
changing. Russian pressure on the north-east is fast driving the Turkoman, 
tribes, once settled in further lands, into the space just described; She 
same pressing, of which we in Europe can scarcely torn pa adeqnqfti&My 
has lately added a numerous, energetic, and increasing population hi the 
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myriads of Circassians and their kin, expelled from their native mountains 
to find he^e, across the Turkish frontier, the toleration and existence 
which Russia persistently denies to her own non-Russian subjects. Persian 
anarchy, for it is no better, supplies also its yearly quota of emigrants, 
chiefly Turkoman ; while the somewhat lax hospitality of Turkey receives 
all these new forms of life within the bounds of the empire, and allows 
them to combine and develope much as they ohoose. And they are, in 
fact, now fast coalescing and organizing themselves into a new nation. 

It would be impossible, within the limits assigned by a notice like 
the present, to go over and investigate the entire extent of territory above 
traced out, or to follow in detail the ethnological activities going on at 
each point of its Burface. I will accordingly restrict myself for the pre- 
sent to the portion which I have most lately and more thoroughly studied : 
that, namely, which lies immediately along the north-east Turkish frontier, 
and which comprises whatever lies between the latitude of Batoum, Kars, 
and the town of Moosh to the west, and the Russian boundary, from the 
Black Sea to Mount Ararat, eastwards. From this strip we may estimate 
much of what passes in the adjoining districts. During August last duty 
required my presence at Kars, a place well known to history as the strong- 
hold of Eastern Turkey, known also from its gallant though unavailing 
defence, under British and Hungarian auspices, against the overwhelming 
forcos of Russia, headed by Mouravieff. During my stay there I had the 
opportunity of forming acquaintance with some of the native Beys, or here- 
ditary nobles, and between us we concerted a visit to the nearer-lying 
Eastern provinces, namely, those of Kagizmand, Shooragel, Ardahan, and 
Ajarah, provinces situated, as I have before implied, between the latitude 
of Kars and the Russian frontier, reaching from Ararat to the Black Sea. 

South-east of the rocks of Kars, of its ruined citadel and dismantled 
batteries, stretches a wide and undulating highland, partly corn-field, 
partly pasture-land, breaking up into abrupt ravines and craggy heights 
as it approaches the deep bed of the Arpa-Chai, or “ Barley-river,” now 
the limit of the Turkish empire in this direction. Over this highland we 
set out on our way, mounted on the hardy horses of the country ; and it Was 
a pretty sight as we descended from the heights of Kars into tire grassy 
level. All the garrison of the fort, about a thousand in number, had been 
drawn up outside the gates under arms, to salute us os we went by : so 
willed the Pasha of Kars, who, in answer to my remonstrances at such 
an exoess of compliment, replied, It is only right that all the people 
should see how the Tuyks honour and respect a representative of the 
English Government.” But besides the Ottoman Pasha, his 
and soldiers, with whom, however important characters in their way, we 
have nothing special now to* do, there rode alongside end around a crowd 
of horsemen, blending, in one gey and dashing multitude of two hundred 
nr more, every specimen of the various elements now combining, if the 
woftd’s destinies perncfit, into one national whole. Omittigg names, I 
may mention among the attending crowd, a a old Bey, grave,, aflw. 
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bearded, and with features partaking alike of the harsh Turkoman lines 
and of the more regular and open Georgian mould. Descended from the 
great Atabeys who have held this land in Ref from the earliest Sultans, ho 
was himself father of the chief now ruling over the very province of 
Shooragel on which we were now to enter. At a short distance farther on 
the young Bey himself, gaily dressed, and with a large retinue of horse- 
men, met us : his Curdish descent on the mother’s side had given him a 
wild, almost a brigand lock, which, blending with the austere harshness 
of his father’s expression, made him seem no less worthy than he really 
was to be ruler over this populous but somewhat turbulent district, where a 
tight hand and a sharp sword are often needed. In our band rode also 
his kinsman, the chief of the greatest of all the Gurdish tribes, and 
decorated with the title of Pasha ; he could command the obedience of at 
least twenty thousand families, all bearing his own name of Silowan ; his 
residence was at Alqah Dagh, or “ the Variegated Mountain,” not far 
from Ararat ; and there he lived in a style much resembling that of a Fergus 
Maclvor and his likes in our own Highland North. His dark complexion, 
long black hair, Bplendid figure and powerful build, were well set off by 
his dress, all scarlet and gold ; he was covered with arms and embroidery ; 
a thorough Curdo ; a dangerous enemy, as he has often proved himself, 
and a doubtful friend. But he is now allied by marriage with the great 
GeQtgio-Turkoman family, and, while mindful of his rank, he rode slow 
and stately by my side, three handsome youths, his sons, gaily dizened in 
scarlet, gold and steel like their father, careered the plain, unmistakable 
Turkomans, in all that their mother could make them so. 

Such was a sample of the chiefs : their followers, as is usually the 
case among the lower orders, were still more characteristic in their dress 
and appearance. Some, the greater number indeed, were genuine Turko- 
mans, short, thick-set, heavy-featured men, with small eyes, brown or 
black and dusky complexions ; their dress made of dark doth, trousers 
and jackets ; and on their heads the national black-wool coverings, 
slightly conical in shape, which have earned the wearers the nickname of 
Hara-Papacks, or 11 Black Caps,” by which they axe commonly known on 
these frontiers. Armed with spear and pistol, rarely with sword or 
carbine, and mounted on small, strong-built, fiery horses, the riders had 
never enough of galloping after each other, lance-throwing and pistol- 
fixing in mock fight ; utterly regardless of broken ground and rook» » 
severe tumble of horse and man was a matter of constant occurrence, and 
of much rough merriment These Turkomans are fearless and lovers of 
fig^t, .but they possess also the more sterling qualities of a dogged perse- 
verance, sad a power of working to an end hardlywnferior to that chimed 
by our own Anglo-Saxon race. Their fathers, ttfidar the SeQook dynasties, 
Eara-Koiounii* and Ak-Koiounlis, men of the Blade Shepherd elan and 
the' 1 tahite, long ruled over Western Asia ; and the sons have a mgr 
distinct intention of dd&g &o less, should their turn ooxne. WhefefAfe^ 
not, we *W1 byte §um feather tin. Other*, 
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Gardes, handsomer and more Semitic — to use a worn-out nor very accurate 
phrase,i — than their Turkoman companions, in face and appearance, gayer 
in dress, lovers of scarlet and bright silk girdles, more addicted, too, to the 
use of the gun and carbine than the Turkomans. More active and fiery 
also, but less steady and dependable in work. In the union, daily cement- 
ing, of these northern Curdes with the Turkoman basis, lies a great hope 
of power ; each element seeming to supply that which ie wanting in the 
other. Others again, and these were the most remarkable in appearance, 
were newly arrived Circassians, still wearing their long mountaineer dress 
of grey or yellow cloth; the breast covered with inworked cartouche 
pouches ; knives are in their girdles, long bright guns slung at their backs, 
and on their heads high cylindrical caps, of the kind that some Cossacks 
also wear, of whitish wool the most. These Circassians are generally 
taller and better proportioned in stature than either Turkomans or Guides, 
they are more regular, too, and handsome in feature by far : their hair is 
generally brown, occasionally auburn; their eyes blue, grey, or hazel. 
All wear the silver-mounted dagger of the Caucasus, a terrible weapon in 
doso fight, straight, broad, double-edged and pointed. Their character 
is much what might be expected of men who, with their fathers before 
them, have been lifelong engaged in guerilla war for liberty, religion, and even 
existence ; such wars turn nobles into intriguers, and peasants into brigands : 
it cannot be otherwise. At first, too, they showed but little disposition to 
unite, or even to agree with the elder races of their exile home. But now 
they, like the rest, are fast amalgamating, by marriage and other social pro- 
cesses, with their Turkoman neighbours ; and with this union they acquire 
more orderly habits and steadier ways. In the Georgian population too, 
freely sprinkled hereabouts from the earliest times, especially where we go 
northwards to the Black Sea, the Circassians find something of their own 
blood and kinsmanship, not severed from them here, as is the case in Russian 
Georgia, by difference of creed. For all these various races are Mahometan ; 
and, thanks to the violence of Russian bigotry and its encroaching fapn.ti«inm t 
much more earnest Mahometans than they used to be in past years. 

To complete our cavalcade we must add to the picture the provincial 
judge of Shooragel, in his green turban and wide blue robes, an elderly 
grizzled personage, but a native of the land, and though a of the 
gown, not less good in the saddle than any of his Turkoman kinsmen. 
Also a Mollah, or Queen's counsel (Sultan's counsel, we should say), 
white-turbaned, freshly arrived from his studies ht Constantinople, now 
for the first time mounted op, a young Turkoman horse, decidedly too 
much for the rider. There are others, beys and chiefs, allied in fandnad , 
and of various rank : of these, cross-descent has often made it impossible to 
say whether Turkoman, Gurdish, Circassian, or Georgian predominates in 
their blood and brain. There are also a few negroes, lively and 
gaudily dressed, and noisy as elsewhere ; great favourites afftengriL' 1 

Such was our cavalcade, though varying fro n< time to time fie t a tlfe* 
praise individuals who composed it, some dropping off and^jfhssa 
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replacing them, for a good month. Every day in the saddle, morning 
and Afternoon, we traced from village to village, by valley and mountain, 
a serpentine line, from Ears down to Eagizmand, at the north-western 
foot of Ararat, close under the “ Variegated Mountain" already mentioned. 
Throughout this district, called of Eagizmand, the Curdish element is nume- 
rically superior. Then up by the strange ruins of Ani, once capital of 
Armenia, and described by Sir W. Hamilton, now utterly desolate, through 
the great districts of Lower and Upper Shooragel ; here the Turkoman popu- 
lation much outnumbers all others. So is it also in the yet higher-lying 
province of Ardahan, north, which we next visited ; while in the two 
Ajaras, higher and lower, which we last traversed, till, through the noble 
forests and wild ravines of the mountain-chain, we reached the shores of 
the Black Sea near Batoum, Georgian and Circassian blood prevails over 
all other. But in what regards administration, feeling, and tendoncy, all 
these provinces are in fact one, governed by the same rulers, and bound 
together by community of interest, religion, and even topography. 

The entire length of our line of journey was 450 miles ; tlffc district 
itself comprises about 20,000 square miles ; the fixed population, to the 
best of my reckoning, numbers about 700,000 souls, thus averaging thirty- 
five by the square mile. The nomade or pastoral population, if added to 
the above, would raise it to sixty at least. 

It would be pleasant to myself, for remembrance is pleasant, nor, I 
think, uninteresting to my readers, were I to describe in detail the memo- 
rials of past time which stud that historical region, the grandeur of its 
scenery, the fertility of its produce, the rushing clearness of its many 
waters. Here are ruins more ancient and not less vast or architecturally 
graceful than those of Ani ; some are of Armenian, some of yet earlier date, 
others of Georgian or Seljook construction. Nature, too, has her wonders. 
The wild black rocks of Eagizmand clustering up toward Ararat; the 
great clear lake of Childer, fifteen miles in length by four or five in 
breadth, pure as the Swiss Vier-Wald Stadter or Walen See, and in 
winter one firm sheet of waggon-traversed ice; the pine-forests, the 
precipices, the waterfalls, the rich mountain vegetation, bright flowers, 
dark caves, and iron-laden springs of Ajarah, much surpassing each and 
all the boasts of the most tourist-sought nooks of Switzerland or Tyrol, 
which now seem to me but tame ; these also would deserve a notice, or at 
least an attempt. But we must pass them over for the present, and 
ocoupy ourselves rather with what is, after all, of higher import, namely, 
the living inhabitants of the land and their condition. 

And, first, I could not but remark with some surprise*— for I had come 
hither imbued with the generally prevailing notion 'that the Ottoman terri- 
tory h its interior would present Jittle but waste lands and a diminishing 
population — that every height we crossed, every valley we entered, opened 
out tit os ozte ojp more villages, many of quite recent construction, each 
-dtateixtyug from 80 to 200 or more houses, and ringed by an inner 
belt tit gardens and an outer one of widely cultivated corn-lands* The 
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flat-roofed houses, their whitened walls, the hams and fences, sometimes 
an oblpng mosque with a little attempt at dome or minaret, Shone gaily in 
the sun ; often contrasting in their cheerfal life with the black heavy stone 
walls of some old Armenian church situated among them, and now long 
since abandoned to the ruin of disuse and neglect. 

“ Do you see those villages ? ” said Yousef Bey, Jjke Turkoman 
governor of a “ kaza,” or sub-diBtrict, in the province of Bfe C eC S g el, as 
he accompanied me through his territory. “ Thirty yeaitf ago these woe 
only fifteen villages here ; now there are eighty- three.” X aeked tflfcane 
this increase, and how. “ It is all my father's doing,’* Said he; “ and 
these new-comers are all from Russia.” He then proceeded to Ctpliin to 
me the system adopted by himself, and by others also, for eofonh&fcg the 
land. “ The Turkomans,” said he, “of Erivan and Kara-Bagh, 1 * — you 
will find these districts in that port of the Anti- Caucasus chain which lies 
immediately south of Russian Georgia, and contains the great towns of 
Envan and Elizabethpol, with the lovely Erivan lake : they reach from 
tho Turkish frontier to the Caspian, — “ these Turkomans and the other 
Mahometan tribes thero dwelling are constantly on the look-out for an 
opportunity to escape from the territory now that it has been incorporated 
into Russia. We on our side keep up a constant correspondence with 
them through the means of our agents, and make them free offer of lands, 
livelihood, and liborty among ourselves. Sooner or later they come, 
though they have sometimoB difficulty in so doing, as the Cossack guards 
on the frontier have charge to hinder their passage ; when possible, they 
bring their cattle and goods with thenp; sometimes they cannot get them 
across. But whatevor be their condition, each family on arrival receives 
a plot of ground ; they find also help to build their houses, and a three- 
years' exemption from any tax or duty soever. They soon settle down 
comfortably ; toll the foil ; and in this way the district, from poor and 
desert, has become rich and populous.” To this explanation, given by the 
Bey, I will add that these immigrations are of constant occurrence ; they 
are, indeed, in some years more numerous than in others ; but the tide is 
always flowing in, and at its present rate may fairly be reckoned at 1,000 
families, or about 6,000 individuals of the Turkomans alone, per annum. 
By what exact means or ways all this is effected, need not here be said. 
Suffice that I have reason to believe, or rather to know, that during the 
coming years the movement will not only not sleeken, but will assume 
an extent and a rapidity far exceeding anything that h*e gone before. 

History, and, in the farther East, the testimony of our own days, 
show us the Turkomans shepherds and neatherds in the ; rarefy as 
fixed cultivators or villagers. But from the pastoral life — unlike that of 
the hunter or savage— to the agricultural is but a step; and wherevtifan 
opportunity occurs, this step is readily made; once made, it 
to become irrevoiable. The Turkomans are everywhere mafciflgitjfcaod 
with it find their consequent bettering in all ways. Their tWU jjp, agpfet 
eulture, the wide and harvest-cowered fields that surround their actftgeimli, 
tol. xvm.— no. 107. 27 
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the comparative comfort of their dwellings, and the constructive ingenuity 
of the huge stables in which their sheep and cattle find refoge and pro- 
Tender during the long winter months, ah prove that their nomade condition 
in Central Asia is more the result of circumstance than of an innate and 
irrepressible bent ; that under the forms of tribe they have the materials 
of a nation ; and that the city, with all its consequences of wealth, culture, 
and peaceful civilization, is at least as natural to them as the tent and the 
mountain side. Sometimes gathered in groups, but now more frequently in- 
termixed among the fiat Turkoman dwellings, are the gabledroofe of Circassian 
cottages. When I say Circassian, I mean to include under that general 
term several tribes, united often rather by community in their mode of 
life, their aims and habits, than in their origin ; at least so it would appear 
from their great physical and lingual diversities. Among theBe the readiest 
to renounce any acquired ways of violence and plunder are the Abkhasians 
of West Caucasus ; we should also remark that amongst them the anti- 
Russian guerilla war was comparatively of very short duration. Their 
general conduct soon becomes excellent and orderly, whether tifijy settle 
down into peasants or townsmen. The most unruly, on the contrary, are 
the Chechen, a numerous clan, of East Caucasian origin ; yet they, toq, 
amend in time. All have begun to show a tendency to intermarry with 
the natives around them, which will probably, in this part of the world, 
soon merge their nationality in that of the Turkomans. This will indeed 
be a loss to the linguist and the ethnographer ; but it will be a gain to the 
Asiatic cause in general. 

Of all the inhabitants hereabouts the most pertinaoiously pastoral, and, 
in consequenoe, nomade, are the Curdes. The richer and nobler sort 
among them do indeed take to fixed dwellings, much resembling in con- 
struction those of the Turkomans ; bat the greater number remain shep- 
herds, and prefer flocks to tillage. Hence I less often found them in the 
villages, but frequently witnessed or passed among their black tents on 
the high “ yoilas,” or summer pastures, and on the rapid grassy dopes. 
Unlike the Turkomans, Circassians, and Georgians, their feelings are more 
donnish, and even individual, than national ; but they are pretty sure to 
follow the general course of those around them, where war or polities are 
concerned. In the former pursuit they have always exoelled; their 
courage is proverbial ; their chiefs are such in foot, not in name only. 

But of all others the Georgians are they who, high or low, bed ally 
with the Turkomans, and that to the greatest mutual advantage. Physically 
they are higher endowed than any of the other races, and they are so 
mentally also ; their only deficiency is in tenacity of purpose, whence they 
axe easily swayed to one way or another; still thl obstinate fanaticism 
and the dreaded tyranny of Russia ; has done mush to steady the 
Mahometan Georgians in their new and national cans*. Another reasons 
nor can it be eaUed an undue one^which goes for to fodlitate their union 
with the Turkomans, lies in the treasures of female beauty frequently to 
be found in a Georgian fomily ; and thus to comes foal their alliance fa 
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marriage is eagerly sought alter. I have also noticed that in the pffeppqg 
of mixed njfafpages hereabouts, the Georgian type is apt to predominate. 
Still, numbers, and* what for want of a better and equally concise w°?4 we 
may term “ basal ” qualities, will ultimately cpofq the Georgian element 
to be merged in the Turkoman, rather than tfreXwfomjm jn the Georgian, 
Having thus notioed the various components of the pqpqfetiqn, in what 
they differ, and in what they combine, I will briefly mention, the circum- 
stances which have tended here fr> p^epw th® for and fp focUifafo 
the rise of a new and determined nationality, gijh a special bent end 
future. The uplands now thus tenanted* and, some thfrty years ago, com- 
paratively empty, were before that time the abode of the dispersing and, 
on its own soil, decreasing Armenian race. Their national capital, indeed, 
once was Ani, very near the centre of the entire district But their 
independence was lost centuries ago, and since that time commercial, and, 
I must add, usurial tendencies, with little aptitude for pastoral or agri- 
cultural pursuits, had been ever tending to remove them from the inlands, 
and to accumulate them on coasts and in pities, often very far distant. At 
last, aB if on purpose to complete the emptiness of these regions, fha 
Russian Government had, in the days of Paschipvitch, by every meaqs 
that its agents could command, enticod away to within its own limits — $q 
R ussian Georgia and the fast depopulating Caucasus — the greater portion of 
the Armenian agricultural remnant. Thousands of Armenian families then 
left their villages and fields from Erzeroum to the frontier, and emigrated 
under the equivocal Moses of Russian guidance towards Tiflis, where, how- 
ever, not finding the expected blessings of a promised land, they diminished, 
scattered, or perished. But in their rear a vacant space was thus formed, 
and it is now teeming with Mahometan life ; the Russians have doqp their 
appointed task, that of destruction : but they have ajsq unwillingly and 
unwittingly done the work of Islam ; they have converted Armenia into 
Turkestan. In another manner, too, the Russians haye contributed towsfdq 
the creation of a new and Mahometan nationality. They have not only 
supplied spaco, they have infused spirit. Pressure from without, common 
hatred and well-grounded fear, have gone further to weld these varied 
materials into one, and to give the new whole a fixed direction, than any 
skill or enthusiasm from within could ever have done. It is probable that 
the effect will remain even after the cause has ceased- 

A third circumstance, not less influential than the twd former, is the 
weakness of the vety Government within whose territory the centre of 
the new formation is placed. True, the Ottoman Ministry, desirous of 
assimilating tins part of the empire to the rest, appoint from time tq time 
an occasional Stamboolee Pasha or Bey* to govern by the name and in 
the authority of the Porte. Mom ftiU, by the fotal Tanaeemat at t^e 
Sultan's M a hmo od and 'Abd-el-Mqjeed, regulations* known aa reform^ fast 
in reality destructions, all local and hereditary ehieftaaoy here, no Use 
than in the rest of Turkey, has been legally and officially abolished, and 
the old land-tenures, howsoever confirmed by finnan or usage, haft Um 
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taken away. Bnt on these frontiers, and at the farthest end of the empire* 
“ it fa a far cry to Lochaber ; " and the native chiefs, Georgian* Guide* and 
Turkoman, or rather each a mixture of all three* with a stronger proportion 
of , the last* do really exorcise an authority and oolleot revenues scarcely 
less than their predecessors did in the good old days of Turkey. 

Thus, in addition to the religious bond of Mahometan union, a second 
powerful bond, namely, that of hereditary authority, exists and strengthens 
yearly. Nor less efficacious to promote increase and vigour in the new colony 
and nation is the land-system here observed. Each peasant, — and between 
peasant and noble there is no intermediary class, — is a proprietor* owning 
acres more or less broad* for the use of whioh he must* of course* pay fixed 
dues, and sometimes arbitrary exactions, but from which neither he nor 
his family can be ejected by the will of either chief or governor. Land is 
never forfeited except where life is forfeited also. Thus* governed by their 
own nobles* and cultivating their own soil* not tenants at will but pro- 
prietors in full right* this population is in a position much more favourable 
to every national and forward development than is commonly t$6 case 
throughout the roBt of the Ottoman empire. I should add that all moles 
hereabouts from their earliest childhood learn to ride and to handlo arms* 
and both with much skill ; so that at a moment's notice all are soldiers. 

Nor havo the Turkomans, who form a fair three-fourths of this con- 
federation, and from whom the whole takes its colouring and character* 
forgotten that they are themselves the lineal descendants of the men who* 
under the great national dynasties of Seljook, Kara-Koiounli* and Ak- 
Koiounli, ruled over these very lands, and with them over all Western 
Asia, from the Sea of Aral to the Aegean, — men of groat military and no 
less administrative power ; skilled in architecture also : the ruins of their 
great constructions at Erzeroum, Sivas* Kaisareeyah, and a hundred 
other spots still remain, witnessing to a grandeur of conception and 
graceful skill of detail rarely surpassed even in the WeBt. These ruins, 
colleges the most, bear witness also to learning and study* to a literature* 
history, philosophy, jurisprudence* poetry* imagination* once flourishing 
in exuberant variety, nor even now, in the East that is, wholly forgotten. 
Unable to withstand the Tartar flood poured in wave after wave from the 
East* and the steady encroaching organization of the Ottomans on the 
West, these great dynasties broke up and fell ; but their rains have for 
four centuries formed the main bulk of the population in Eastern Anatolia 
and North-western Turkey* and they await but the hour and the man to 
reunite into an edifice stately and sumptuous like that of past time. 

Thus not only within the limits above traced, but over vast tracks east 
and north where Turkoman villages or tents lie scattered* the materials of 
a powerful nation await reorganization, end tend rapidly to coalesce round 
the point where that organization has already begun ; invigorated by the 
infasion of new blood, that of the keen Circassian, the daring Guide* and 
the moN reflective Georgian. Here* too* is one ruling family* men ef 
practical good sense, tried courage* and long experience in action, men 
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from amongst whom the hoped-for head may well ariso. Nor should we 
wonder* under the roaction which Russian pressure is daily intensifying, 
to see such a one arise very suddenly. Growths are quick in the East. 

Lastly, a remarkablo symptom in this part of the world, and one of 
deep significance, is the revival of the old Mahometan spirit, and that too 
under a form which may, in our day, be characterized as armed defensive, 
but which may soon become distinctly offensive and aggressive. This phe- 
nomenon is indeed partly due to Russian encroachment, and to a movement, 
folt rather than reasoned out, of antagonism to western advance ; but it is 
ulso, and perhaps equally duo, to tho consciousness of youth and power. 
New mosques, now schools, now teachers, all on the severer model of what 
may be called the nineteenth- century Mahometan revival, the same of 
which Arab Wahabeeism is the exaggerated prototype, ore multiplying over 
the face of tho land even in excess of actual requirement ; and practices 
contrary to the teaching of Islam, wine and spirit drinking for instance, 
unfortunately too common some yoars since, havo now fallen into total 
discredit, and ore abandoned to those in whom custom has rendered them, 
no loss than many other vicos, scarce a disgrace, Greeks and Armenians. 
Thus too Ramadhon is observed, and prayers performed, with much greater 
oxuctitude than formerly. High and low, the nation is in training. 

And what will there bo in the ond thereof ? Tho destiny of this now 
frontier nation, of thiB Turkoman rejuvonescence, may bo one of three. 
Either they may be, as many others have been, stamped out altogether, 
and effaced by tho uniformity of Russian supremacy and despotism. This, 
though hardly probablo, is possible : Russia does advance in Asia, and 
means to advance ; that she covets, earnestly covets, tho very lands over 
which we have now boon travelling is, in spite of all esoteric and official 
denials, a certain fact ; whethor she will be allowed to attempt their 
incorporation into her vast dead territories, and whether, if allowed, die 
will have strength to do it, were hard to say. Overrated by some, 
underrated by othors, her resources are, for all accurate conception, 
practically unknown. But thus much can bo said for certain: if she 
succeeds it will be in an evil hour for Asia ; perhaps for other countries 
also. Or, by a different course of events, the Ottoman Government, already 
not wholly unaware of the formation process now going on near its 
frontier, may, by a wise skill, attract to itself the yet fermenting elements, 
and gain for its empire an almost impregnable barrier, not of fortresses 
but of men and mountains, against Russian encroachment and the fraudu- 
lent rivalry of Persia. Should tho rulers of Constantinople, renouncing, - 
for this district at least, the fatal policy and pseudo - centralization of their 
later Sultans, honestly and m good faith recognize the unalienable autho- 
rity of the native nobility, legalize their titles, confirm or restoro the land- 
tenures, and, by a properly organized militia commanded by its natural 
leaders, confer the defence of the soil on those with whom its defence is 
a present and personal interest, they may in their turn rely on numerous 
and devoted sulgjects, on all the advantages of free labour, and, in ease of 
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war, on brave soldiers officered by men knowing their duly, and doing it 
with a will. Old associations, established prestige, and that religions 
sympathy which, in the East, is almost a nationality, are all in their 
favour, and help to assure success. And thus, while the Turkish Em- 
pire Slowly withers, as withor it eventually must, to the West, and its 
branches fall off one by one, new growth and vigorous Bhoots on the East 
may more than repair its losses. But to put this policy in that entireness 
of execution which alone can render it availing, vigorous resolution is 
required ; and it is to be feared that, what with the weakness of Ottoman 
counsels, a weakness of latter growth, but now rendered almost connatural 
by political timidity ; with tho habit of concentrating all serious attention 
on those parts of the empire where talkative and superficial Europeans 
ore for ever infiltrating, suggesting, and meddling with the half counsels of 
divided and doubting minds ; and the multitude of self-offered counsellors, 
in whom, whatever Solomon may say, there is not Bafety : the Ottoman 
rulers will let the great chance go by, and the neglected gain will o^y then 
be properly understood and regretted when changed to bitter loss. And thus 
would follow and becomo fact the third nor the more unlikely possibility, that 
is, of a new Turkoman dynasty, with fresh destinies and a future of its own. 

But whatever be the event, we of the great English empire cannot be 
indifferent to it. Anxiety is sometimes felt at the news of Russian con- 
quests in Central Asia, and the security of our Indian possessions is by 
some thought to be jeoparded by the appearance of the two headed eagle 
in Bokhara or Samarcand. But, in truth, the Russian flag over Alexan- 
dropol, within a day's ride of Ears, is much nearer India. Let the lino 
of country, the comparatively narrow line, of which we have been now 
speaking, from Batoum and the AjaraS on the Black Sea down to Bayazeed 
and Tan, once become Russian territory j and the entire Tigro-Euphrates 
valley, now separated from Russia and from Russia's obsequious ally, 
Persia, by Kurdistan alone, becomes Russian also. The Persian Gulf and 
the directest of all Indian routes, a route where no wide desert tracts, no 
Huge mountain-chains intervene, nothing but the serviceable sea, will thus 
be not only open to, but absolutely in the hands of, our very doubtfiil 
friends. The exclusion of all commerce, all communication by this most 
impdrtant line, except what is Russian and through Russia, will be the 
fitet and immediate consequence : what may he the ulterior results time 
ahfcte ckh tell. But if India have & Vulnerable point, next after Egypt, it 
is the Euphrates valley and its communications. Of all this the Jfey, held 
at ffrdient for Turkey and for Endiahd too, lies in possession of these very 
rkces, thfe inhabitants of the Turkotfi^-Ghidish territory. To strengtheh 
the hinds of dtfr friends, and to guard lest thdt key be wrested from them, 
wdtobtttgodd itatesinahship, if timely doiife. 


W. GIFFORD PALQRAV& 
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Of the many eminent men who perished trader the jealous suspicions 
of Philip IL, one of the foremost was his brother, Don John of Austria. 
Between his twenty-first and twenty-sixth years this prince had figured 
repeatedly as the leader of victori ous hosts. Not that he was more than 
a no minal chief, since the ablost warriors of the day — mon like Doria and 
the Marquis of Santa Cruz — directed his operations, in the guise of 
lieutenants and advisors. But fow people cored to look so deeply, and 
handsomo, valiant, and generous as he was, the renown sat admirably 
upon him. From the fight of Lopanto to the day of his death he was the 
idol of the Spanioids, and to a great extent their hope ; for the king had 
then small prospect of malo hoirs — indeed Philip in. was not bom until 
1578, the year of Don John’s death. Under those circumstances it would 
have argued an extraordinary lack of ambition had the prince entertained 
no hope of the succession. But Don John was one of the most aspiring 
men of tho time : indeed, from his first victory forward, he led the 
Spanish forces far less in tho service of his brother than to carve out a 
kingdom for himself ; and wherever there appeared a prospect of winning 
a crown, by sword or marriage, thither he turned his attention — -intriguing 
with the Pope, the Guises, die malcontents of England and Flanders, 
with every one, in fact, who could pretend to further his designs ; and 
in the midst of all he betrayed a still deeper and far more dangerous 
purpose by hankering after legitimation and the state of an Infant. Philip 
had long been weary of his brother’s foreign intrigues, but he was 
thoroughly and deeply alarmed so soon as he caught a glimpse of his 
domestic pretensions, fie did not, indeed, ceaso to employ the prince — 
that would have been to have given free rein to his ambition — and 
therefore he ventured to send him to Flanders at a very critical period ; 
but he took good care to place brilliant exploits quite beyond his reach, 
choosing rather that his own interests should suffer than that Don John 
should increase his already too great reputation, fie surrounded him 
with spies, instructed his coadjutors to hamper and obstruct him, and 
starved his means to the last degree. Chafing under such difficulties, 
the prince lost his temper, and what little prudence he ever hod, venting 
the bitterest complaints against the court and the king, and oonoeiving 
the wildest schemes. All this was duly reported to Philip, who in return 
redoubled his precautions, especially in the matter of espionage, fids 
principal agent in this bass business was the Secretary of State, Antonio 
Perez. Don John and his faithful secretary and counsellor, Juan Esco- 
bedo, Regarded this man as their truest friend. But devoted body sal 
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soul to the King» or rather to the crown, he volunteered his services as spy 
upon them, and for several years he filled tho disgraceful office like one to 
the manner bom, — so skilfully, indeed, that to the very last he retained 
the confidence of his dupes. The botter to draw them out, as tho phraso 
goes, he entered warmly into their projocts, he sympathized with their 
difficulties, he even penned boldly thoso harsh opinions of the King which 
they scarcely ventured to hint, loaving not one nefarious stratagem in the 
whole art of treachery untried. Every letter he despatched was submitted 
to his master's eye, and so was every one he received. And he took good 
care that the monarch’s interest in his proceedings Bhould not relax 
through any subsidence of suspicion, dwelling on every imprudence of 
prince and secretary, until Philip fully believed that they aimed at no loss 
than his life and crown. And the precious pair justified and encouraged 
one another in their perfidy — the Minister representing his behaviour as 
the perfection of duty and conscientious scruple, and the monarch declaring 
that he should have considered the Minister wanting in duty to £is God, 
no less than to his sovereign, had ho acted otherwise. Finding his position 
altogether insupportable, Don John despatched Escovedo to Bpain, in 
July, 1577, to further his interests in any way, but if possible to procure 
his recall. This visit Philip regarded with tho gravest suspicion and even 
fear, inscribing ‘the first letter he received from Escovedo with the following 
romark: — “The avant- courier has arrivod. We must be quick and 
despatch him before he can murder us.” 

Bo far Perez had no personal animus against Escovedo. Nor had 
Escovedo any overt reason to distrust Perez. The contrary, indeed, was 
the fact. They had been brought up together in the house of Buy Gomez, 
tho most favoured and fortunate Minister Philip ever had ; they had been 
introduced together to public life, they belonged to the same political 
faction — a thing which then bound Spaniards together like brotherhood — 
and, finally, Escovedo owed his present honourable post to the recom- 
mendation of Perez. But matters soon occurred which rendered the 
destruction of the former indispensable to the safety of the latter. 

There was then at the Spanish court one of those dames who appeared 
with something of heroism and a good deal of romance during the earlier 
centuries of the Middle Ages, but who degenerated into the mere creatures 
of show, and sense, and selfishness during the Renaissance. This lady — 
the Duchess of Pastrana and Princess of Eboli — was a worthy sister of 
those “fair and honest” frailties, Diana de Poictiers and Gabrjelle 
d'Estrees. Married at the age of thirteen to Buy Gomez, then a man of 
thirty, she was now a widow, the mistress of vast wealth, and her thirty- 
eight yean had merely ripened her singular Inverness. Nor were her 
charms a whit impaired by a slight defect (tuerta) in one of her eyes. 
Indeed, a good judge of these matters, Henri Quatre, considered it an 
additional attraction ; “ for,” said he, “ the fitful looks, and drooping lids, 
and all the other pretty little stratagems to which such beauties have 
recourse 9 look bewitchingly like modesty." But even gay and gallant 
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pri nc es like Francis I. had Ruled to secure the fidelity of this particular 
institution,** and it was not likely that better fortune would attend a man 
like Philip, whose mean and gloomy spirit was encased in a body which a 
Venetian ambassador of the day describes as “ peloso e Cairo, e ha le gambe 
sottili, ed e piccolo di statura mono che di mezzana, e ha la voce grossa,"* 
— precisely the terms in which one would sketch a veteran monkey. 
Accordingly, at the time of Escovedo’s reappearance in Spain, the whole 
court was full of whispers concerning the gay doings of the princess ; and 
the scandal-mongers dwelt with especial unction on her intimacy with 
Philip's favourite Secretary of State. So far had this been carried that 
the haughty relatives of the dame — Silvas, Guzmans, and Mendozas, 
the noblest houses in Spain — seriously meditated the murder of the 
gallant. And the fondness of the princoss was too conspicuous not to 
give them, in Spanish eyes at least, a reasonable excuse. Mules from her 
various estates, heavily laden with presents, including money, plate, 
furniture, and rich stuffs, were continually arriving at the gates of the 
fortunate Perez. He was her constant attendant at theatre, bull-fight, 
and auto-da-fe. And in her own palace he was a visitor so frequent and 
favoured that her very servants — folk not too sensitive in these matters — 
were, or pretended to bo, exceedingly scandalized. “ One day," said an 
indignant cousin, the Marquis of Fabrara, “ I was stopped at the door and 
kept waiting among her women, because, forsooth, thiB fellow Perez was 
with her. My valet, too, has repeatedly seen him leave her palace by 
Btealth at unseasonable hours. Even worse things have been witnessed 
by myself and others, her relatives. And such effect has all this had upon 
me, that I have more than once been compelled to retire to the nearest 
church to beseech God to deliver me from the strong temptation to slay 
the villain with which the sight of him possessed me." Escovedo, an 
clove of Buy Gomez, was devoted, with all the enthusiasm of a vassal and 
a Spaniard, to the house of his chief. He was deeply interested in its 
fortunes, and keenly alive to everything that touched its honour. One of 
his first acts waB to pay his respects to the princess, and, as his duty 
required, he was a daily visitor. Of course he soon heard all the gossip, 
and, in a short time, he obtained the very strongest confirmation of it. 
Full of indignation, the worthy secretary hastened to speak his mind to the 
princess. And, altogether regardless of the presence of a third party — the 
squire of Antonio Perez, who heard and long remembered every word that 
passed— he indulged the astonished and indignant lady with a very pretty 
homily, winding up by declaring that he frit himself obliged to recount 
the whole affair to the King. Unacquainted with the relations that 
subsisted between Philip and the princess, he could not suspect the 
apprehension which such a threat from a man, so blunt, so outspoken, 
and in aU respects so exceedingly likely to cany it out, was certain 
to excite. Bursting with various passions the princess replied, in a 
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r train of the coarsest defiance, “Off with yon to the King! quick I 
hide nothing ! tell him all 1 And be Bnre yon add this : mas qniero el 
trasero de Antonio Perez qne al rey.” From that time forth Escovedo 
*myi doomed. The pair knew the character of Philip well. They could 
not guess how long their secret would be kept, nor when the vengeance 
might fall ; and a hundred small annoyances were ever recurring to keep 
their apprehension awake. The princess saw Escovedo in every sneering 
lip, and heard him in every slighting remark. Kay, even when the 
preacher happened to ihveigh against certain Bins in her presence, she 
returned home full of fury to anathematize “ that slanderer of noble 
ladies, Escovedo, who had incited the monks of St. Mary's to interlard 
their sermdns with spiteful things on purpose to annoy her.” But of the 
too Perez had by far the stronger reasons for arriving at a fell resolve. 
Her rank, her relatives, and — least consideration with Philip, but still 
a consideration — her set, forbade the latter to inflict any severe punish- 
taent on the princess. But Perez was altogether a creature of his own. 
Bom in 1640, the natural son of one of Charles’s Ministers, and legitimated 
by a diploma of that Emperor’s, Antonio Perez was a man of no fortune, 
and, apart from his office, of little weight. Introduced early to public 
life, he had gradually worked his wiy up to the foremost place. Buch 
men, and under Such a government, arc afire to mike numerous enemies, 
whatever be their character, and the secretary’s was of a kind to make 
him Unusually hated. He wfiS handsome, eloquent, and clever ; but, tho 
king Slide, he WfiS altogether flUthless. And he was, besides, profuse, 
licentioub, fhsolent, and greedy in no Oofilmon degree. Many of his 
eofi^ntorl detested him — ttffiottg theih the Irdn Bute of Alva. Perez 
knew thili ; he kneW the slender iehfire of his power, and ho knew the 
terrible fedfahtage Which his rivals Would derive from such a story as that 
feseovedd bad to tell. For him there wife no alternative— the man must 
Me. Nor MS the adroit statesman it a loss for most eicellent means of 
effecting hiS atrocious intent. It Was only necessity that Escovedo 
should be bileflt a feW day! lotagef . And he was sufficiently so for the 
ptripOSe. Me did hot Hesitate, indeed, to blhrt out pretty freely in a good 
mafiy pieces ill that Hi hid seih ; but SOihe lingering respect for the wife 
of his Old milter, friendship peffcfeps for Petes, and, unquestionably, regard 
for the i n t er ests of Mil master, ffestHdhfed him from executing his threat, 
ttttxitihile P&feS fcieft&d ill His kefexi intellect on the sinister materials 
at hi! ctffiSnind tb atiftpetife the Eifig tad Cotmcil against the nnforttahate 
apit, taft With fell the effect that even He cohid desire: for it Ms 
tffebftty decided by i Cabinet tWffibii, called especially for the purpose, 
that, i§ ft mhUbr iffipferibvely blllid for by the Welflfre bf the State, 
isamm must ba tmt to death. Ahd with shch malignant nki& bad Perez 
mtaiphlitedthe eridetfoe submitted td the Cbuhdl, tbit ft* ftertdeht, the 
MarquM d i lot VMoS, affirmed himself teady tb proflofihee for eteefition 
with the holt between his lips, so deeply was he impressed with the 
dangetdtt j ft fcT taU r Off the ftah BseMtt, tad the hfeeffisfty for his 
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destruction. Bat the affairs of state that called thns remorselessly for 
death were equally argent in demanding a secret execution — that is to say, 
an assassination. Philip thereforo submitted the decision of his councillors 
to his excellent confessor, the monk Diego Chaves, and that admirablo 
casuist soon removed whatever small scruples might have lain concealed 
in the narrow heart of his penitent : “ For,” said he, “ the prince who can 
justly punish his subjects by law may justly punish them without law, 
since he is above all law. One subject, therefore, may slay another at the 
command of his prince without any sin.” 

Perez was pitched upon to execute the sentence, and the moment he 
received his commission he proceeded to take his measures. Now these 
measures were very characteristic of the period. Scarce one of those 
singular crimes was perpetrated without numerous confidants and assistants. 
Thus a whole troop was employed to murder the Duke of Orleans in 
1407, and a still larger number wero associated to massacre the Duke of 
Burgundy some twelve years later. A host of nobles with one hundred 
and sixty attendants assembled to slay Rizzio. The murder of Damley 
was confided to half the great men of Scotland. And the whole family of 
the Hamiltons was privy to the slaughter of the Regent Murray. Certainly 
Perez did not go quite so far as this, but still ho went far enough. His 
major-duomo Diego Martinez, his squire Rodrigo de Morgado, and that, 
in those days, inevitable official in the establishment of the ambitious — 
his astrologer Pedro de la Exa, were his more immediate confidants. 
With them he discussed the projected murder, and by their aid he selected 
suitable instruments — not paltry scoundrels these, but bravoefl of good 
birth (personas de mas partes ), and therefore thoroughly worthy of thh 
respectable office of Btabbing a gontleman. It was first resolved to take 
Escovedo off by poison, and for this they had opportunities in plenty, 
since the intended victim was a frequent guest of Perez. Nor was the . 
attempt made in the bungling fashion that has become so common of late. 
It was undertaken as deliberately and elaborately as any other important 
business. A professional toxicologist — one of a fraternity then very 
humorous and largely patronized — was fetched all the way from Arragon : 
an apothecary the witnesses call him— not exactly such & wretch as 
figures in Romeo arid Juliet , but a respectable villain. And neither 
expense nor trouble w&s spared to give ample scope and verge 
enough to his skill. Men were despatched in all directions to seek bat 
noxibus herbs and potent drags. And by the time he took hiB departure 
well rewarded, he had provided his employer with matters poisonous, 
in the shape of liqtkd and powder, sufficient to destroy half Madrid. Out 
of tins infernal arsenal, a liquid ** fit to be given to drink/’ as the narrator 
quaintly phrases it* was selected for the first essay. But the page, Antonio 
Enriquez, who was designated to administer it, was not altogether destitute 
of eonsefauoe. “No,” said this good youth indignantly, “ I will not be a 
murderer. I abhor the idea of dipping my hands in blood, and, so help 
me heevsn, will have ho Mud m poisoning an^bo^— unless my master 
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give me the order." And give him the order Perez did, accompanied with 
many promises, sundry politic but Tory unnecessary reasons, and, what was 
more to the purpose, “ something in hand the whilos.” Bo the conscientious 
page went away, “ much contented,” to set about his part of the business. 
Accordingly, at dinner that very same day he was remarkably assiduous 
in waiting on Escovodo, and found means to pour a nntshellful of the 
liquid twice over into the secretary’s glass. Dinner over, Escovedo took 
his leave, and the rest of the company sat down to play : a practice that 
was indulged in to a scandalous extent by the statesman and his friends. 
But before Perez could shuffle the cards with any gusto, he had first to 
be satisfied concerning the administration of the “ water fit to be given to 
drink.” This liquid, however, was by no means equal to the aqua tofana, 
afterwards so renowned, or, as seems probable, Escovedo had one of 
those organizations which resist the assaults of poison, for ho appeared 
to sustain no injury. A few days after he dinod again with Perez, 
and this time they mixed him up a certain white powder a like flour 
with a dish of cream, in addition to his quantum of the “ water.” 
fell ill without guessing the reason, and while he kept his bed another 
respectable emissary, employed by hiB excellent friend — tho son of Captain 
Juan Bubio, governor of Mulfi — wormed himsolf into the confidence of his 
cook, obtained the run of the kitchen, and managed very oloverly tc 
deposit a thimbleful of the powder in Esoovedo’s broth. On this 
occasion the poison was detected before the sick man had tasted more 
than a mouthful of the food ; but so cleverly had Perez managed that 
nobody entertained the slightest suspicion of his share in the work, and 
a female slave who had been employed to prepare the pottage was 
arrested and hung up directly — so quick and decided could the law be at 
Umes, even in Spain. 

Poison having failed, it was now determined to try steel. So tho 
conscientious page was despatched into his native country, Catalonia, to 
find “ a stiletto with a very thin blade — a weapon far superior to 
a pistol for murdering a man ” — and a sure hand to wield it. And 
he discharged the mission with great judgment, re-entering Madrid 
the very day of the slave’s execution with the aforesaid delicate tool and 
his brother Miguel Bosque. Meanwhile, Diego Martinez on his side 
had procured two determined Airagonese, Gil de Mesa, a devoted 
adherent of the secretary’s, and another ruffian named Insausti. To 
these were added the scullion, Juan Rubio, already mentioned, and the 
band was complete. The very next day, being the 24th of March, 1576, 
the major-duomo mustered his troop of rascals outside of Madrid, and 
armed them all with pistol and dagger. In addition to these weapons, 
Martinez, who seems to have had a decided taste for the artistic in 
matters murderous, presented them with an interesting instrument in the 
shape of a sword broad-bladed and fluted on both sides up to the point. 
The tragedy was then planned out and the parts duly apportioned. It 
was arranged that the whole of the bravos should assemble every even- 
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mg in the little square of St. Jacobo : from thence they were to go and 
watch Escobedo's house, and whenever a favourable opportunity offered, 
do the deed. Insausti, Bubio, and Miguel Bosque were fixed on to 
strike the stroke, while the othor three remained in reserve. 

At last, after watching for a week, they met Escovedo, and slow him 
within twenty yards of his own house, on Easter Monday evening — Insausti 
dealing the fatal stab with the aforesaid fluted sword. In less than an 
hour the murder was known from one end of tho city to the other. The 
assassins escaped much as fugitives from the field of battle, several of 
thorn losing their weapons, and two thoir cloaks. The instrument of 
death, however, had been carried safely off, and was forthwith flung 
down a deep well. A messenger was despatched to apprise Perez, who 
had gone to spend the holy week at Alcala. He, when he heard of 
their success, and especially that nobody had been arrested, rojoiced 
exceedingly. The next step was to got the murderorB out of the 
way, and that waB token at once. Well supplied with money or the 
means of obtaining it — Miguel Bosque, for instance, receiving 100 gold 
crowns, and Gil de Mesa a gold chain, a silver cup, and 400 gold crowns 
— all but tho trusty major-duomo were hurried off to Arragon. There, 
such of them as wero not already providod for otherwise, received each 
an ensign's commission and departed, Juan Bubio to Milan, Antonio 
Enriquoz to Naples, and Insausti to Sicily. Nor was the prudence of 
Perez satisfied even then. Time after time, nearly every one upon 
whom he could not placo the thoroughest relianco was put out of the 
way. The astrologer died suddenly and very opportunely, and so did 
the squire. Much about the same time Miguel Bosque gave up the 
ghost in Arragon, and Insausti in Sicily. In three or four years from 
the date of the crime but four of those who wore immediately privy to it 
survived. Of these, three were as staunch as blood-hounds ; as for tho 
fourth, the conscientious page, he conceived such a terror of the 
ubiquitous Perez, that he found no rest until he gave himself up in 1584 
as an informer. 

Escovedo was no more, and Don John did not long survive him, 
breathing his last exactly six months after, in the centre of his camp near 
Namur. He diod of plague, said ono party ; of purple fever, averred 
another; worn out with difficulties, disappointment, and vexation, 
declared a third ; of poison, whispered a fourth. And the last opinion is 
our own. There remain indeed, to confirm it, no confessions wrung 
out by torture or remorse, no damning secret instructions, no shame- 
less declarations of defiant wickedness. But there is the character 
of Philip; there is the good cause which he had to fear and hate 
his brother; and there is the fact, that by the victim's side stood 
that man of guarded tongue and iron heart, that merciless employer 
of political assassins, the terrible Duke of Parma. Nor was it 
merely amcy ig the vulgar herd that these dark suspicions flew 
shout We find them in all the best historians of the day. Beativoglio 
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mentions the durirent belief that the prince's death was more speedy than 
natural : 11 E quindi naoqne l'opinione dispersa allofa, oh' egli tnancosse 
di morte aintata piu tosto che natnrale.” Cabrera details sundry ngly 
symptoms noticed during the post-mortem examination. And Herrera 
says plainly, “ Acabo su vida con gran sospecho de veneno,” — (“ he loBt his 
life with great suspicion of poison.”) And if it be objected that theso 
writers expressed themselves too obscurely to justify a decided opinion, 
we reply with an old anecdoto : When that queer character, the Abbe 
Choisy, was writing the life of Charles VI. , the Duke of Burgundy, who 
took some interest in his labours, asked him how he would contrive to 
express the madness of that king, — “ Sir, I will just say he was mad,” 
replied the abb& ; and his audacify in scorning the euphuisms in which 
matters like this were usually shrouded, out of respect to royalty, gained 
him no small credit ftow, if it was a ticklish thing to write a dead king 
down mad in the days of Louis le Grand, it must have been much more 
ticklish to write one down a poisoner sixty or seventy years earlier. ^ 
Escovedo was dead, but never did blood call for vengeance so perti- 
naciously as his. Thanks to the indiscretion of all the parties concerned, 
suspicion was at no loss to fix on the murderers. Eveiybody said at once, 
Antonio Perez and the PrinceBS of Eboli have done this thing. True, the 
latter made energetic efforts to turn attention from themselves. They 
circulated reports to the disadvantage of the slain man. They accused 
him of low vices, of insulting the wives and daughters of the populace, of 
indulging in all those propensities that tend to whet the knife of tho 
Spanish plebeian. But to no purpose. Don John's Secretary was one of 
those blunt, straightforward individuals that defy slander. These devices, 
then, were instantly seen through, and merely tended to strengthen 
universal opinion. The numerous enemies of the fhvourites — especially 
ttie fellow-Minister of Perez — were delighted with the affair, and they took 
good care that it should not be forgotten. Incited dad supported by 
powerful personages,— people who as yet kept in the background,— the 
widow and children of Escovedo openly accused Perez and the princess 
of the murder. They did more. They demanded and obtained an 
audience of the King, and besought vengeance on the favourites. Callous 
as was the age, and prolifio of sanguinary characters, there were not many 
yrho could have acted like Philip. (The trial of Botbwell, a few yean 
before, Was a very pretty force in its way ; but for consummate hypocrisy 
there is nothing in history to be compared to the conduct of the Spanish 
monarch on this occasion, (inch & position Would have been torture to a 
generous spirit ; btxt bur from befog annoyed, Philip actually appeared to 
ettfoy it. So long S* public opinion flowed tth Hke this, k$ ran to risk Of 
suspicion. That was d great CouaideraMoh. And another iM great lay 
in the feet that he could fisc thfe charge as I sort of mental tick arid 
whetfl to lacerate thfe feeling! and break th! Spirit Of these two taviad 
favourite! Obeyihg the ifopulttft of hii mean thd crifel ha mlda 

no attempt toi&dM tU ttdtilfcfrs, Wt listen e d iriffa d§lj> attention to their 
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complaints, re drived their memorials, and promised them all that they 
could fairly demand — the amplest inquiry. For bold and daring as they 
were in accusation, as yet they had no other evidence than that suggested 
by Maohiavelli : — If yon would discover the author of a crime, inquire who 
was to profit by it. 

No greater punishment could well have been inflicted on the pair than 
the sixteen months which elapsed between their crime and their disgrace. 
What had they not to bear in that time ? Disappointment of every kind : 
remorse atid fear and outraged feeling within; odium and scorn and 
degradation without. In vein they sthiggled to break away from their 
fate, in vain a&shiled the throne — the one cbnfident in her rank and her 
attractions, the other in his precautions, and both in the monarch’s com- 
plicity. At first they besieged the King for vehgeance, then they besought 
peace, and finally entreated for leave to fly the court — no matter whither. 
But to every demand their inaBter replied, with his equivocal pledge, “ I 
viU never forsake you'' itotir by hour their assailants grew bolder — to 
Philip as well as to themselves — expanding their hints into revelations, 
and venting their enmity ixi coarsest insult — like those of Matteo Yasquez, 
for instance, who scrawled the documents that passed between the offices 
with denunciations of Perez. And even for this the miserable tool could 


obtain no redress. He had to bear everything. He dared not strike, he 
must not reply ; he had not even the power of flight, and the bull was 
baited not a whit the less because forbidden to use his horns. Truly he 
must have envied Escovedo in his bloody grave. 

At leligih the whble treacherous story was unfolded to the royal ear, and 
what then f What then, when, After days of study, the perfidy 6f his favour- 
ites and the tool thoy had made him dawned upon the slow understanding 
of this 11 king of men ? ” With most lhonarehs of the period a short shrift 
find a sharp aid wotild have been the secretary’s portion. But this one wfe 
incapable of inaidy fonggtaflee. He delighted to kill indeed, but it must 
be by instalments. Beiidefi, policy Recommended that tho comedy Bhould be 
playefi yet a little longeR — at least until he had sure intelligence that Don 
John *fis ho more j and as polic^ne^el* found any difficulty in controlling 
thds fe lukeMrm paikiohi, feo the Kihg went on dissembling to both sides, 
ooeferfohaily fo&nerixlg to rtfitrfiin the cagetnbSs of the assailants with hypo- 
critical cSbfare, and to sdppdtt tifo availed With equally hypocritical com- 
fort. TM8 flelfod intelligence efime fit last J but even then he was not ready 
to strike. Ae could hot ptmlsh the priheett and spare the paramour, and 

S efoRe be could diigtafifi t&8 lfittet ft Ms necessary to provide a successor, 
fbr wfis ibid 4ult& Ao fcfisf fil Alight Be supposed. For, though' them 
r men ih Spain rally qdaHfted by Ability for the post, there was 
Jj } Could Adapt biffiirif Mmilfifrly to the disposition of the Sing, 
dahuaty, IBM, tfetdihal GRfidtille #as summoned from 
\ he fie); dill fit dhifc, kb Mi delayed by various fieri- 
iMtm fefit by bfifozfi he set foot in Spain. IttJfctt- 
bii mk l ftnptirity, m bttofieif to manufeMb fit 
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excuse sufficiently plausible to account to those not behind the scenes for 
the disgrace of tho favourites when the proper time should come ; so, 
pretending to. be wearied out with the everlasting complaints of the con- 
tending parlies, he commanded them all to be reconciled. This was 
precisely what Vasquez and his friends did not wont. Yet they dared 
not openly resist the King, who was as much an enigma to thorn as he 
was to their opponents. But though they appeared to acquiesce, thoy 
abated not one jot of their studied insolence and aggression. As for 
Perez and the princess, they obstinately refused all reconciliation, as 
doubtless it was intended they should. Indeed, the irritating conduct of 
their antagonists rendered any other course too humiliating to bo thought 
of, unless in tho very last extremity ; and, considering that this model 
king was still in all outward respects the same to both as he had been 
for years before — still the apparently confiding, caressing master of tho 
secretary, and still — yes, still, astonishing as it may appear — the lover 
of the princess 1 — that extremity appeared sufficiently distant. At length 
some unusual whiff of spite lifted for one short moment the heavy foldB of 
dissimulation that enveloped this strange spirit, and gave the guilty ones 
a glimpse of the purpose that crouched in its gloomy recesses, and 
they consented, with much reluctance and many a bitter pang, “ to 
swear a peace.” The 29th of July was fixed upon for this ceremony ; 
and, now that they had subdued their pride so for, the harassed pair 
felt a relief that must have been something like happiness. But one 
short step dividod them from security, and their feet were lifted to mako 
it, when the ground that looked so firm melted like a mist, and down 
they wont. -Granville arrived on the 28th, and at eleven o’clock that 
night Philip issued his orders for tho instant arrest of the princess and 
the secretary. The latter was at once taken into custody by the court 
alcalde, and the former was seized at the same instant and conveyed to 
the fortress of Pinto. The King himself, hidden under the porch of a 
neighbouring church, witnessed the capture of his mistress ; and when she 
was borne out of his Bight, when the darkness swallowed up the guarded 
coach, and the trample of the horses died away from his ear, he retired in 
frowning silence to the palace, and spent the remainder of the night in pacing 
his cabinet — a demonstration of feeling never observed in him before or after. 

From this* time forward the princess disappears from the scene, and 
Perez occupies the whole width of the stage. For no lesp than twelve 
years we see him sinking lower and lower under the pertinacious assault 
of a revenge that loved to linger on its blows, and shrank from striking 
JftDme. The slow progress of the law in those days, especially when put 
in motion against the rich and strong, the great events that occurred 
during the time, and the habits of Philip, who regularly spent twelve 
'hours a day at the desk, reading every despatch and every petition, and 
obstructing the multitudinous affairs of his wide dominions by attempting 
to direct them every one — these may be credited with f portion of this 
extraordinary delay. But by far the larger part must he ascribed to the 
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skill with which the Secretary had entangled his master in their mutual 
crime, and to tho powers of defenoe, os unexpected as they were formid- 
able, which adversity developed in him. For a long time Philip could 
not kill without seriously wounding himself ; and, when at last his hand 
was free to stab, the object was no longer within reach. Philip was an 
inveterate scribe, who discussed evenj subject with his pen, and heaps of 
documents which committed him in a thousand things, notably in this 
affair of Escovedo’s, were in the possession of Perez. The latter, thore- 
foro, was not to be dealt with seriously until thoy had deprived him of 
his armour of proof, and that was not the work of a moment. Not 
knowing well what to do with him, after a confinement of four months in 
tho house of the alcalde, thoy allowed him to rotura homo, and there ho 
rcmainod for tho next six years undor tho very mildest form of arrest ; 
froquonting every place of amusement, receiving visitors, indulging to the 
top of his bent in all his old profusion, and doing his utmost to work his 
way back into power. It was at last suggested that the ex-secretory might 
fairly be prosecuted for malversation : and such an inquiry was at onco 
sot on foot. It openod in May, 1582, and lasted until January, 1586. 
During its couise it was clearly proved that Poroz had been in the pay of* 
most of tho petty princos of Italy, that he had sold offices — captaincies, 
governments, and commissions — innumerable, and that he had received 
bribes from all sorts of suitors until ho, a man absolutely without 
horeditary fortune, came to outshine in all respects — jewels, house, and 
retinue — the most mugnificont of the Spanish nobility. Nor did the com- 
missioners confine their inquiries to matters like these. A great portion of 
their time was occupied in prying into his connection with the Princess 
of Eboli ; and their labours were concluded by sentencing the cx-Minister 
to reimburse the Eboli family to the amount Of 7,000/. or 8,000/., for the 
presents which he had received from the princess ; to pay a fine of equal 
amount to tho King ; to be imprisoned for two years in a fortress ; and to 
bo banished for ten years from tho court. MoBt people fancied that this 
was the end of the dreary affair ; but it proved to be merely the beginning. 
The moment the gates of Torruegano closed behind him, his foes set to 
work to scoure his papers. These were demanded from his wife ; she 
refused to give them up. Thoy imprisoned her, and as she still refused, 
threatened her with the harshest treatment ; but she remained inflexible. 
Her liberty, however, was indispensable to Perez, for she was his principal 
agent, and a most enthusiastic and faithful one she remained to the last. So 
he consented to rahsom her by surrendering the coveted documents. Accord- 
ingly he obtained a safe«conduot for the trusty Diego Martinez, feho had 
vanished on his master’s disgrace ; and this man delivered two trunks 
locked and sealed into the hands of the King’s confessor. Great was 
Philip’s triumph. He felt that his vengeance had now at last full 
scope — not knowing that Martinez had carefully sifted the papers and 
abstracted the most valuable. He had ruined Perez, but that was nothing 
to what he meditated. The ex-secretary had served his own purpose 
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in the matter of Escovedo, and now the Eng would very similarly «erve 
his in this same matter by bringing Perez to the gibbet for it. Never 
was there a better verification of the text, “ With what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured unto you again.” Bo it was determined to prosecute 
Perez at once for the murder. His business done, the mqjor-duomo prepared 
to return to his refuge. But the court had no notion of parting with him 
so easily. Two years had worn away in this struggle for the documents, 
and 1587 was drawing to a close. Yasquez and his confederates had 
alroady got hold of one formidable witness, the conscientious page. But 
a second was indispensable to secure conviction, and they had long been 
in search of one. They knew that the poison- vendor and the scullion were 
somewhere in Arragon, and they had made many vigorous efforts — some of 
them not very honourable — to get possession of one or other. But the 
trusty Gil de Meza took good care to frustrate evezy attempt. Another — 
and if he would but speak, the most valuable of all — was now within their 
grasp ; and, in spite of the safe-conduct, it closed tightly upon him. dtat 
Martinez was a very different sort of man to Enriquez ; and when the two 
were confronted, he assailed the ex-page with such a torrent of invective 
as absolutely struck him dumb. Threaten, cajole, or torture as they 
would, they could get nothing out of this faithful man, and so they were 
again at a standstill. But neither Philip nor his creatures would accept 
defeat ; and since they could not obtain the requisite testimony by other 
means, it was determined to extract it by fraud or force from Perez himself. 
And fraud, as the more congenial engine, was the first to be employed. 
Accordingly the ever-ready confessor, Chaves, came forward and penned 
long letters to Perez, full of equivocation, casuistry, every kind of negative 
falsehood, and all sorts of base arguments, as inducements to confession. 
But Perez was too old a bird to be caught with chaff like that. So another 
and a deeper scheme was devised to train the unhappy statesman to his 
ruin. Meanwhile all honourable men revolted at these long and perfidious 
proceedings. They loved not Perez indeed, but, on the other hand, they 
hated the means that were being used for his destruction. So, having 
remonstrated in vain with the Sing, they put themselves in communication 
with the Escovedos, and soon induced these people to come to terms with 
the ex-secretary, the more easily as the former dearly saw that how- 
ever the case went, it was not likely to benefit them. In consideration, 
then, of receiving 20,000 ducats, they retired from the prosecution, 
October 2, 1580; and, So far as the principals were concerned, the pro- 
ceedings were hi an end. This event; however, did not influence Philip 
or his advisers for a rhomeht. Still intent on tempting Perea to criminate 
himself, they drew up a document to the following effect — 11 That Antonio 
Perez acted by the will and consent of his Majesty in the murder of Juan 
Escovedo ; that it was necessary that this consent should be declared and 
itS ciuseS explained in order to aid the discharge of the prisoner ; and that 
his AfqjeSty ^knitted Ahionio Peres to deolaht and explain these things 
tabtftfaigy” This OoSdhmt, Signed by the Bing, add fortified by all the 
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arguments they could demise, was placed before Perez no lees than seven 
different times in Jimlary and February, 1590. But he still refused to 
commit himself. Fraud had failed utterly, and now nothing remained but 
force. On the 22nd of February, therefore, Perez was put to the torture, 
and that so mercilessly that it was evident they meant to rend him limb 
from limb should he still refuse to confess. At last after unusual endurance 
he consented to open his stubborn lips, and acknowledge the murder; but 
to the last he represented the deed as a pure affair of Btate, and himself as 
the docile instrument of the King. 

The disgrace of Perez, his ruin, his imprisonment, and finally his 
torture, might all have been witnessed, not merely without sympathy, but 
even with general approval, had they followed hard upon the heels of his 
crime. But thus studiously prolonged through half a generation, thoy 
begat a general revulsion of feeling which the last act brought to a climax. 
“ What 1 * said the courtiers, “ a noble, a minister of state, an intimate 
of the King's, tortured like a common thief ! and wherefore ? ” Henceforth 
no one felt safe. And bo boldly were the murmurs uttered that they were 
heard even from the pulpit of the royal chapel. Indeed from that 22nd of 
February forward, Perez had no enemies in Spain but the King and a few 
of hiB Majesty’s familiars. Under these circumstances it would have been 
imprudent to have hurried to the laBt act of the tragedy. Besides, Perez 
was prostrated with fever brought on by bodily and mental anguish : and 
partly in deference to public opinion, partly to preserve him for the gibbet, 
his wife and friends were allowed access to his cell. Hovering botween 
life and death, as he seemed to be for weeks, the vigilance of Ids gaolers 
relaxed, and on the night of the 20th of April, he managed to escape, like 
the Earl of Nithsdale and Lavalette, in the dress of hig wife. The dovoted 
Gil de Meza was waiting dose at hand with horses, and mounting along 
with him, Perez never drew bridle until he reached Arragon, after a ride of 
thirty Spanish leagues. There, thanks to the peculiar laws of the country, 
he was safe. But he did not rely implicitly upon them, and took sanctuary 
at Calataydd, in the convent of St. Peter the Martyr. All rejoiced but tho 
King, and he, for Oncd in his life, was furious. He cast the whole of the 
Perez family into prison, not sparing even the infants, nor did they come 
out again for many a long year. He despatched an order into Arragon 
commanding his officers to Beize the fugitive alive or dead. And he 
hurried on the proceedings of the court at Madrid, which, in the astonish- 
ingly Chart period of three months, published its sentence, condemning 
Perez to be hanged; fall head to be fixed cm a spike, and his whole property 
to he confiscated: 

Meanwhile, a terrible drama was going on in Arragon. The offioers 
of the King fcfct&npted to drag Perez from his asylum ; and the officers of 
the very different body of men-— roused by the indefatigable 

Gfl id 'tteto, marched in hbt haste from Saragossa to protect him* 
Bati&ftA by the pebpty whb km Mr how to value their laws, the latter pre- 
ttifitfi) ftfid efefc$tig Pare* with them to the capital, immured him, as one 
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charged with high crimes and misdemeanors, but really for his safety, in 
the public prison. There Philip commenced proceedings against him 
according to the forms of the country, charging him with murdering 
Escovodo, betraying State secrets, and breaking out of prison. But 
Philip soon becamo aware of two extremely disagreeable things : in the 
first place, that nobody could be condemned in Arragon without a really 
fair trial, in open court, and before an independent tribunal ; and in tho 
second place, that Perez had withheld a number of terribly significant 
documents : consequently theso charges were soon abandoned. But not 
bo tho trial. He was next arraigned for poisoning his squire and his 
astrologer ; and when this charge broke down, as it did speedily for lack 
of evidence, ho was immediately accused of malversation in his ofiico, and 
application was made to have the trial transferred to tho King's court. 
But Perez had no difficulty in proving that the law under which this 
application was made applied only to such officors as had been employed 
at ths period of their offence in Arragon, and so this last attempt failed 
even more Bignally than the others. But one resort was now left to tho 
vindictivo King, and that was to bring Perez under the terrible jurisdiction 
of the Inquisition. Now Perez, like most men of the South, was accus- 
tomed to speak strongly under excitement, dealing with sacred things in a 
way that is common enough in Spain and Italy, but which bears to us 
Englishmen a most uncomfortable seeming of blasphemy. And selections 
from his conversation of this stamp were committed to wilting, and trans- 
mitted to that master casuist, Chaves, who soon managed to distil from 
them the rankest heresy, after the form and manner following : — Antonio 
Peroz being requested not to speak ill of Don John of Austria, made this 
reply : — “ Since the King has accused me of betraying his secrets and 
garbling his letters, I must justify myself without reference to other 
people, and if God the Father obstructed me in my way, I would cut off 
his nose." Remarks like this might have been heard a hundred times 
a day in Madrid, without exciting any sensation. But Chaves oared 
nothing for that ; it was a part of his business to find heresy anywhere 
at a moment’s notice, and it must be confessed that he was master 
of his croft. “ This proposition,” wrote he, “ inasmuch as it says, If 
God tho Father was a hindrance ho would have his nose cut off, savours 
of the heresy of the Yaudois, who pretend that God is human and has 
corporeal members. Nor can it be urged in excuse that Christ has a body 
and members, since the question here is not concerning Christ, bnt tho 
first person of the Holy Trinity.” In this way Chaves, with the help of 
some reading, a great want of scruple, and a little ingenuity, soon made 
out Perez, as he would have made out any one else, a heretic of the very 
deepest dye. Fortified by this precious opinion the inquisitors of Sara- 
gossa decided that Perez should be committed to their private prison ; but 
this was far more easily said than done. The Arragonese had little love 
for the Inquisition ; they were jealouB of their boasted /t^ros (laws), and at 
that particular juncture Perez was everywhere regarded as representing 
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these fuBtm in oil their power and purity. Besides, Perez hod several old 
friends in Saragossa, and since his arrival ho had made a good many new 
ones ; and these were always on the watch to rouse the mob on the first 
indication of treachery or violence on the part of the royal agents. Nor was 
their care at all superfluous ; for Philip had many adroit agents in the city, 
notably the Marquis of Almenara. Indeed, from the moment Perez set foot 
in the kingdom, the marquis, as in duty bound, had been busy intriguing 
against him, and had managed at last to gain over some of the principal 
magistrates, at least so far afl to agree that the fugitive should be handed 
over to the officers of the Inquisition. They would not, indeed, allow 
Perez to be spirited away at night, or without the forms of law. But 
they made the matter nearly as Bafe. The alguacils came before them at an 
unusually early hour, got possession of the prisoner, and were in the very 
act of carrying liim off when they were noticed by three gentlemen devoted 
to Perez. Those, howover, were not prepared to stay them, and bo in a 
very short time the much-hunted prisoner was secure in the strong fortress 
of tho Aljaferia. The Inquisition had him fast, but it did not keep.him long. 
Meantime Saragossa was all astir as it had not been for many a day boforo. 
44 Contra fuero,” 44 Liberty ,’* 44 To the rescue,” — well-known signals all of riot 
and rebellion, rang in every direction, and, with the loud clang of the tocsin, 
soon roused up the city and filled the market-place in front of tho prison 
with a mighty mob. A few words from one of tho adherents of Perez 
divided this mob into two. The one stroamed rapidly out of the city 
towards the Aljaferia, and the othor hurried off to the palace of the Marquis 
of Almenara, who was rightly credited with the mischief. The Marquis 
shut his gates, and well he might, for the crowd was about as ugly a one 
as ever threatened an unpopular gentleman. Great stoneB, sledge hammers, 
and arquebus-shots were hurled in plenty at his doors ; but these, con- 
structed in the stormy days of the Beomonts and Agramonts, resisted tho 
onset well. The mob, however, got in at last by stratagem, and seized their 
prey. With the view of saving his life — not worth many days’ purchase 
just then — somebody proposed that he should be led to prison, and the 
mnltitudo os usual agreed with the last speaker. But the loading rioters 
did not mean that he should escape, and before they had got a furlong on 
the way a terrible cry was raised and taken up by nearly every voice : 
44 Body of God, kill him, kill him I ” ( 44 Muera , cuerpo de Dioa ! ”). And no 
sooner said than done : he was struck and trampled on in an instant, and 
would have been slain outright but for the gallant interference of a few 
gentlemen, who charged through the tumult and dragged the marquis by 
main force from under the heels of his assailants, all battered and bloody, 
to die a fortnight after of his wounds. As in all similar cases, the taste of 
blood rendered the rioters altogether ungovernable. Fortunately for 
themselves, Philip's creatures were soon dose in hiding, and having no one 
else upon whom to vent their wrath, the mob surrounded the palace of 
justice, and ydling, threatening,' brandishing pike and arquebus, and 
frequently discharging shots in alarming proximity to the ears of those pale 
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and learned pundits, they kept the magistrates in mortal terror for three or 
four long hours. As for the other division, it had foiled to storm the 
A^jafem. And there it remained, surging against the massy walls and 
yelling furiously. But conf&ent in their stronghold, the inquisitors} withfo 
paid them little attention. The leaders of the crowd indeed had sent for 
oart-loads of wood to bum dawp the gates}, hnt before thfo expedient copl4 
be tried the prisoner was free. Messenger after messenger, each more 
pressing than the other, galloped from the city and besought his release 
as the only means of averting a general massacre. And the inquisitors, 
unwilling to make themselves responsible for such a catastrophe, at last, but 
very reluctantly and with many anathemas, consented. Perez was borne 
back to the city in triumph, and deposited in his old quarters, and the 
mob dispersed without doing further mischief. The magisterial costume, 
however, stood in sad need of repairs after that day’s work. 

Philip never did anything in a hurry, and besides, he had just then 
quite enough upon his hands — including three great wars, half-a-dozen 
little ones, and several rebellions. Neither would it have been Wise to 
have thrown such a people as the Arragonese into the hands of Henry JV., 
as he might have done very easily had he ventured on strong measures 
while their blood was up. For he knew right well that Perez — this man 
whom he himself had rendered so desperate and dangerous — had formed 
a large party among the younger nobles ; that he was plotting to sever 
Arragon from the Spanish crown — as a republic, a kingdom, anything so 
that it should no longer obey the role of the hated Philip ; and that he had 
already begun to take measures for securing such support as France could 
give. He resolved, therefore, to compromise matters, and the Arragonese 
were disposed to meet him at least half way. The wiser among them 
wore alarmed by the projects of Perez ; they knew that during three long, 
and so far constitutional reigns, the people had lost their warlike habits ; 
and they were perfectly aware of the overwhelming force whioh Philip 
could direct againat them. But though inclined to overlook the riot, the 
latter was now more than ever determined to get Perez into his hands, 
or what was mnch the same thing, into the claws of the Inquisition. And 
the Arragonian lawyers, eager to conciliate the monarch, soon found out 
a way of ovading the fuerot. In vain Perez scattered inflammatoiy 
pamphlets and broadsheets by thousands among the people, for he was 
a ready and trenchant writer; in vain he protested against the legal 
decision, and appealed to the generous foelfogs of the people. Fierce 
feelings had by this time cooled down, pnd while many of his own 
adherents fell away altogether, and more became lukewarm, a strong party 
among the upper classes declared dead against hixm So, paying little 
attention to his petitions and his pamphlets, the authorities want on with 
their preparations for transferring him quietly to the Inquisition. Hopeless 
of all other means, Perez then attempted to break out of prison. Ji$ 
procured a file and worked for three nights at the grating of his cell; hot 
he was betrayed in the very moment of success, and removed to a strong * W 
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dungeon. Then, pt last, his hitherto* irrepressible spirit sank, and for the 
next few days he sat oowering in a comer, begirt by threatening phantoms. 
His surrender was fixed for the j24th of September! 1491, and on the 
90th one of the Inquisitors wrote, exulting, <? th*t there was pp longer any 
danger to be dreaded, since the nohles were mostly gained and the oommon 
people would be too busy with the vintage to interfere,” At eleven 
o’clock on the day appointed, the authorities, attended by a troop of 
arquebusiers and the governor at the head of his guards, set out for 
the prison. At the palace of the viceroy they were joined by a great 
many lords and gentlemen, with their vassals at their backs, al) completely 
armed. On they went to the market-place, which, as well as the principal 
stroets, had boon lined with troops evor since daybreak. As yet all had 
gone well, the spectators looked calmly on, and neither sign nor sound 
betokened an outbreak. Perez was being fettered previous to his removal 
to the carriage that was to carry him off, and the authorities were in the 
act of congratulating ono another on their easy success, when a ro&£ as of 
many waters burst upon their ears. It grew louder and nearer, and in 
a twinkling the troops that had guarded the stroets were hurled into the 
square, followed close by a furious mob in full rebellion. The indefatigable 
Gil de Meza and a few more steady friends wore at its head. Without 
a moment’s hesitation they charged the squadrons drawn up before the 
prison door, and these, Arr&gonese all, with little hoart for the business 
in hand, took to their heels. Noble and vassal followed their excellent 
example, some flying through the narrow streets, some over the housetops, 
and in ten minutes more Pores; was on horseback, riding at top speed fer 
the Pyrenees. He made no attempt, however, to cross, fer this last event 
had given new life to his dork schemes, and so in a day or two he went 
back to hiding in Saragossa. 

The last act of the tragedy began. The authorities hastened to 
exculpate themselves, enlarging on their devotion to the royal cause and on 
the risks they had encountered. Philip listened quietly to these excuses. 
A deputation came to sue for a pardon. He received it without anger and 
dismissed it without a threat. But he gathered rapidly a powerful force 
on the frontiers of Arragon, under the command of a thoroughly trusty chief, 
Don Alonzo de Vargas. Much alarmed, the Cortes met in haste, and if 
words could avail to avert the perils that threatened, Arragon would have 
been safe, fer bo far as words pould go, the Cortes took every possible 
precaution* They remonstrated with and threatened the $ing ; preached 
union and patriotism to the people ; and condemned Vargas and his men 
to death should they dare to enter the kingdom. Philip did not attach 
much value to all this bluster. But he dissembled and prevaricated, as 
usual, to the last. The army, he said, was intended for France ; their 
privileges ran no risk ; he always meant to maintain their fueros strictly 
inviolate, and so forth. But stjll the troops marched on. Perez, though 
in hiding, was not idle, and the Arragonese were not all demented : so the 
irresolute legislature was at last induced to take some positive measures 
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for defence. Bat these were precisely such as might have been expected. 
As Vargas approached Saragossa a small and untrained force nnder 
timorous chiefs marched out with faltering steps and slow to oppose him ; 
but as soon as this precious band came in sight of the royal army, the captains 
tamed thoir backs and ran away without ceremony, and as a matter of 
course the rank and file dispersed in disorder. Vargas occupiod the city 
without opposition on the 12th of November, and Perez, flying over the 
Pyrenees this time, reached Beam the same day in company with all 
those who were not stricken with judicial blindness. For more than a 
month everything wont on smoothly. Negotiators passed to and fro, the 
Arragonese addressing and Philip replying after the old fashion. Mean- 
while, not a single arrest was made, though the city was occupied by 
15,000 veterans. At last the pent-up torrent of vengeance was let loose. 
On the 18th of December, Don Gomez Vasques, the Boyal Commissioner, and 
his worthy coadjutor Dr. Lanzi, the Jeffries of Arragon, reached Saragossa, 
and before the day was over ovciy prison in the ploco was filled to over- 
flowing. And they were emptied just as fast. The commander the 
army that did not fight was the first to die, being beheaded without trial 
within Bix hours of his arrest, and for days the hoadman’s axe was never 
for an instant at rest. Every one, high or low, who could by any quibble be 
brought within his reach, Lanzi sent to death : the very executioner was 
hung by his assistant. Boyal vengeance was sated at last. And then that of 
the Inquisition had its turn. But so many of its destined victims had already 
fallen, that with all thoir industry its emissaries could condemn no more 
than a paltry group numbering seventy-nine. Early on the morning of the 
20th of October, 1592, so quick had time rollod on, this doleful band was 
led to the market-place, the effigy of Perez figuring conspicuously in the 
procession, and the unholy sacrifice began ; it lasted all through the day 
and closed only by torchlight at nino in the evening, after thirteen hours’ 
incessant slaughter. Bo soon as death was glutted, Philip published a 
proscription under the title of an amnesty. One hundred and nineteen 
peraonB by name, all the priests and monks who had shared in the 
insurrection, all the lawyers who had declared for defence, all the captains 
who had marched against his troops, and all the ensigns who had borne 
banners were placed beyond the pale of the law. As for the fiteros, 
we hear of them no more, they were blotted out with blood. And Antonio 
Perez ? Distrusted wherever he went, pining for his family, loathing exile, 
hankering to the last after power and always disappointed, never out of 
penury, sometimes in absolute want, he wandered restlessly to and fro on 
the face of the earth for another twenty years, dying at last, an Utterly 
broken man, in the arms of the faithful Gil de Mesa. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Father and Son. 

It was nearly ten years since Edward had departed. Ten years makes 
but little difference in pooplo of a certain age : Asiyas and Mrs. Wynyate 
were neither of them much altered ; the wrinkles in her face were a 
little more numerous, and the furrows of care deeper in his, but thin 
was all; Job and John had remained exactly what they were, though 
John had Bought hiB fortunes elsewhere ; but to Lettioe the change had 
boon one from a child to a woman, and Edward had become a tr ustworthy 
officer of his Majesty’s Revenue Department. 

Things had gone on much the same at the Woodhouse. A good 
deal more timber had been cut, the money-lender had been down more 
than once upon Amyas ; but ho had contrived hitherto to keep, not his 
whole head perhaps, but at least his eyes and nose, as it were, out of 
water. 

But the years had been bad, the interest accumulating, and this 
summer Wallcott, with wrath in his soul, was again riding np the hollow 
lane on his road to the Woodhouse. He was not alone this lime : he had 
brought his son with him ; and as they rode along together ho expounded 
his schemes 4o the young man — who did not seem to take the smallest 
interest in them, but was gazing with much fervour into all the hedges and 
ditches as he passed, his whole attention engaged upon the plants and 
insects there. 

“And now,” said his father, “ I shan't go on any more after this 
fashion : I've had patience too long. I've just bought up the last bit o’ 
the mortgage, and I shall foreclose for certain sure. It's as pretty a bit of 
property as there is about : just look at the trees : shows what land it is 
if it were made anything like proper use of.” 

Everhard whs looking at the trees, and with great attention. 

“ I never saw so old a hornbeam,” said he ; “ and those twistedroots 
of the pollard-oak that grow down into the lane-^why, they're as big as 
trunks!” 

“ I wasn't talking of that rubbish, ” answered ‘his father, testily & “I 
meant the large elm above — as good a stick of timber as ever I saw 
grown.’* 

“ Yes,” said his son, dreamily looking round, *Mr is^a beautiful 
place.” 

von. xvm. — no. 107. 
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The dark lane was fringed with oxquisite ferns : bright pink lichens and 
blue harebells shone out between ; it was hung with wreaths of wild hop, 
briony, and honeysuckle : nothing could be more lovely. 

<< And there’s that rare vetch ! *1 never saw it growing before," added 
he, catching sight of a flower, “ and such a sphinx butterfly.'* 

“ You’re enough to drive a man mad, lad, I declare ! I’m talking 
about business to you, and you go off about a lot of stupid weeds and 
flies of no use nor signification whatever except to a stupid nincompoop 
like you ! ” said Wallcott, angrily. 

Everhord was silent, and followod his father as he rode in onco moro 
at the field-gate. 

“ What a pretty spot," said ho, admiringly, as they crossed the 
meadow and looked over the waving trees in the dell to the pool at 
the bottom, and the peeps at blue distances over the brow on the 
other side. 

“ Well, I’m glad you’ve Benso enough to see that," answered his father, 
a little soothed. * 

41 And six butterfly orcliisos together, I doclaro ! ’’ muttorod Everliard 
to himself, luckily unheard. 

They rode on towards the house. 

44 1’vo bought this last lot of timber standing — under Filmer’s name — 
not to be cut till called for," observed Wallcott. 44 It won’t do to strip the 
place ; it’ll bring its money better with the trees growing, than they’d 
fetch if they were down." 

41 I never saw anything prettier than it is," answered his son, enthu- 
siastically, as thoy rode along up the old avenue. 

41 Well, I’m pleased you think so much on it," said his gratified father. 
44 I’ve never tolled ye on it before, but it’s yer mother’s money mostly as 
is set on it, and I’ve been thinking as p’r’aps we might keep it and come 
and live here ourselves when it falls in some time. If ever I got tired of 
business, it ’ud make a nice box ; and there’s capital fishing for you if it 
were presorved — it’s some of the best water in the country : it’ll be dirt 
cheap, after all, considering everything." 

44 What, does the land run down to the river 9 *’ inquired Everhard 
eagerly. He was an ardent angler, and it was the first time that be had 
seemed to understand what his father was driving at: they generally, 
indeed, talked and thought in two parallel lines, which never toadied each 
other at any one point. 

Old Wallcott was the owner of a small paper-mill on the little river, 
where it ran through the cathedral. town some fifteen miles away; but 
new inventions had como in since the war — there had been some difficulty 
about the water, and the business had gradually been suffered to go to 
decay. He had married for the second time a widow with some property, 
and employed his superfluous energies, which were great, in lending money 
in small suafe and at high interest up and down the country. The Wood 4 
house was by far the largest of his ventures ; he had gradually possessed 
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himself of the other mortgages on the property) and the net was fast closing 
in, as poor 'Anayas 1 s chance of repaying became smaller every year. 

Everhard was a curious son of the old money-lender; but nature 
seems often to indemnify herself for over-exertion in one generation by a 
contrary extreme in tho next. He was fond of bepsts, and birds, and 
flowers, and insects — “ bug-hunting,” * as it was irreverently called in the 
shipowner’s offico where he was at work. He had that amount of poetic 
instinct which enables a man to soe with his eyes and hear with his ears 
what nature is doing, and having been a weakly ohild, the last survivor of 
many, his father had impatiently endured these most unnatural, absurd 
tastes as somo of Everhard’s “maggots.” 

In right, too, of his weaklings, ho had spent most of his time near 
tho sea at his grandfather’s, whero his mother had persuaded the old curate 
of tho village to look aftor his education. Mr. Denver, however, had 
infused a 'very small quantity of useful knowledge into the lad — whom he 
taught as a groat favour — and a large amount of the natural history and 
geology which interested himself : all tho things, in short, which were con- 
sidered in those days most J* usoless and out of the way ; ” and Walloott 
uttered deep sighs whenever ho thought of the waste of the good money 
upon “ such a lot of ridic’lous nonsense.” 

“If I’d ever known Mr. Denver's hoad was addled after such like 
rubbish,” grumbled he, “ Everhard shouldn't never ha’ gone nigh him.” 

“But he’s got his hoalth,” said his mother, who, with a puzzled, awe- 
struck respect for her son’s education, was noarly as much disappointed 
as her husband at tho turn it had taken. “ He’s grown quite Btrong and 
hearty, and eats his vittles as well as e’er a gentlefolk of ’urn.” 

“I should like to know how ever he’s to earn his living,” groaned his 
fathor. “ Yer cousin a took he into his office, but he’ll never do nothing 
at the work ! He knows no more about getting money nor Lord Hopton’s 
son,” added he with a dismal pride. » 

“ At all events them things don’t spend it,” said his mother consolingly. 
“ And what for, yo know, did ye have him called Everhard (such an out- 
of-the-way name) if ye didn’t want to make a gentleman of him ? ” added 
she with a sort of sigh ; for, after all, she felt that her son was drifting a 
long way from her, and she had begun to suffer from the gulf which a great 
difference of education between parent and child inevitably brings with it, 
even with the most affectionate intentions. 

Meantime the father and son rode on together, and the old wood-yard 
at last opened upon them, with the deep dark shadows lying across it. A 
peacock Bat sunning hipiself on a red cart, and all kinds of living things 
were enjoying themselves sleepily in the bright snmmer’s day. 

“ Hey, I say, who’s at home ? come ont, somebody t ” cried Walloott 
somewhat consequentially before the porch, m became an owner in petto. 
“ Get oft Everhard,” said he as he threw his own still active leg off the 
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saddle. They fastened their horses to the broken fence and Went in. As 
before, Mrs. Wynyate stood at the door. 

“ Amyas is not in,” said she shortly, as Wallcott made his way past 
her into the hall. 

41 Well, Mrs. Wynyate, he never is when I call t I can't think what 
ho fancies I’m mode on — sugar, I suppose, to melt in his mouth — that 
he’s to go on in this fashion with arrears, and ike interest on arrears — 
compound interest.” 

“ He’s in the wood close ; I'll send for him if you wish to speak with 
him,” replied she, without moving a muscle. 

“ No ; I’ll go to him myself, and see what the crops are like with my 
own oyes. Gome, Everhard,” said he, looking over his shoulder, as he 
turned on his heel, followed by Mrs. Wynyate. 

But Everhard did not seem to hear. 

The large low old room, with its panelled walls and ornamental 
ceiling, half hall, half kitchen, was cool and pleasant coming *put of 
the hot glaring Juno day : a dork oak screen shut it in from the entrance, 
against which were fastened some branching antlers ; a leathern jack 
hung from one of these : a rusty helmet, matchlock, and partizan were 
laid across the rest, a bad portrait or two were against tho walls, and a 
great tankard of old blue china stood above somo polished carved black 
furniture. It struck the young man’s sense of beauty, or rather it all 
served as a becoming frame to the picture in his mind, which he remem- 
bered unconsciously afterwards. 

At tho other end of the room, just risen from her place in the old- 
fashioned window-seat, stood Lettice, with her work in her hand: the 
Bunshine, subdued by tho latticed windows, and the vino and jessamine loaves 
outside, threw changing shadows upon tho pure lines of her face, the clear 
soft complexion, a little pale, the long dork eyelashes and soft oyes : there 
was a peculiarly tender, delicate expression about her whole manner and 
appearance. 

“ She looks like a white violet,” said tho young man to himsolf. 

There was metal more attractive here than quarrelling about compound 
interest out of doors. Instead of following his father and Mrs. Wynyate, 
the young man walked straight up to her, drawn on as if he could not help 
himself. 

“ I hope Mr. Wallcott is not going to be angry with unde Amyas,” 
said she, gravely and anxiously, looking after them without the least shy- 
ness, and quite unconscious of the expression in the young man's eyes. 

“ I believe Mr. Wynyate has been behindhand with his money 
lately,” answered he, with sudden interest in the mortgage, and trying 
to remember what his father had said about it ; but it was so jumbled up 
in his mind with a host of like transactions, with which he had always been 
infinitely Itored, that his recollections were of the most hazy description. 

“ Unde Amyas is so good to everybody,” said the girl, with tears in 
her eyes, “ and so just. I'm sure he'd pay if he could.” 
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Everhard had no time to explain that these were not the usual terms 
on which money was lent in the world, even if he had wished it, for at that 
moment the horses outside began to bite and kick e^ch other, and a loud 
neigh of complaint camo from the aggressor (as usual), who had begun the 
fray and was least hurt. 

“ Oughtn't they to be put into the stable ? ” said Lettioe, looking out 
through the “quarrels’* of tho lattice. “They'll hurt each other, I’m 
afraid.” And taking up tho little sun-bonnet by hor side, she went out, 
followed by Everhard, undid the reins of the nearest to her, and led the 
way into an empty stable, lower down in the farmyard. 

“ I’m glad it was my horse she got hold of instead of father's,” said 
tho young man to himself. 

Ho fastened them both up. “ Shall I give thorn a lock of fresh hay ? ” 
said she, going to a laden waggon which had just been brought in. No 
ono was to be soon about the farmyard : all the world woro away in the hay- 
field, and sho carried in an armful of the scented grass to the manger. 
Thoro was a little wicket-gate opposite the place where they wero standing, 
arched in with great “ snowballs ” and sweot-smelling lilacs, which led 
into tho orchard. 

“ May I go into that cool place ?” said he, turning from the glaro. 
The Bun shono fiercely between the bams and brick walls of the outhouses. 

They passed together into the shady silent orchard, girdled m with 
great treos, and with tho rich luxuriant vegetation which is so striking 
in the southern counties of England. Two little milk-white calves, 
with soft dark eyes, came running up to her, and rubbed affectionately 
against her shoulder. 

“Thoy'ro vory fond of mo,” said Lettice, apologetically, putting her 
arms round ono of them. 

“ I dare say they are,” said the young man in a very convinced tone. 

Lottice had lived all hor life chiefly with men, and was not in the least 
shy with them ; but this was quite a new variety of the species : she did 
not understand what he could moan, and looked up surprised. 

“ I feed them with milk, you know,” she said simply, explaining. 

“I don't think that’s the reason,” answered he; “ we seem to think 
beasts care for nothing but their stomachs. A dog loves his master best, 
though other people may feed him ; and even bees have their likes and 
dislikes. Don't they sting one person, and lot another do what he 
pleases ? ” 

“ Yes,” observed Lettice, thoughtfully* “ The hives always sting 
granny, and they let me come quite nigh when they're swarming even.” 

He smiled* “ People talk a great deal of rubbish about the difference 
between reason and instinct,” said the young man warmly, growing grand, 
pragmatical, and instructive with such an exceptionally attentive listener. 
11 I should like to know where they draw their line, and what'# the differ- 
ence between an elephant and a stupid man that isn't to the elephant's 
advantage.” 
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Lettioe listened with the utmost reverence : it was 41 beautiful," she 
thought, to hear such talk. Uncle Amyas was very clever and very 
kind, but he had grown very silent of late with the weight of his anxieties, 
- and besides, his discourso was never half so fine as this. She had never 
heard anything of the kind before : observations on isolated factB were 
chiefly doalt with at the Woodhouse. 

They walked on into the orchard, green and still in its deep shade, 
full of the hush of the hot Juno day, with nothing stirring but a buzzing 
beotlo : oven the birds were silent with the heat — the exquisite shadows of 
the great trees were thrown across the sward, the brilliant lights gleaming 
on a bunch of May in one direction, or the golden cluster of laburnum in 
another. Through the tall trunks were peeps at the little dark pools in 
the dell beneath — the ancient fish-ponds of old Catholic days : three of 
which lay one below the other at the bottom of a steep doBcont, cool and 
delicious to look at, in the midst of a wide tonglo of hollies and oak and 
hawthorn, hung with travollers’-joy and honeysuckle, whilo the tnJJ fox- 
gloves grew in groups with a sort of stately grace, and wore reflected in 
the water. 

“What a ploasant place,” said Evorhard, with much enthusiasm; 
“ and it’s so hot and hard and dusty in the world outsido.” 

They strolled on in and out of the shadows. 

“ What enormous nests those are up in the high elms yonder,” said he. 

44 The herons build in those trees,” answered Lottice, shyly. 

44 There aren’t abovo a dozen heronries in all England, I believo," 
cried he, with great interest, as he went on artfully extracting all the lore 
concerning the birds, beasts, and fiBh of the Woodhouse which the departed 
Edward had so carefully instilled into his niece in the past days. 

They turned home again by a favourite haunt of Lattice’s, shut in by 
a great cedar-tree, one of the relics of the past glories of the place, where 
a few straggling flowers grew in a quiet nook sheltored by the old brick 
wall of the neglected kitchen-garden, with its curiously moulded coping, 
the rich shades of dark red variegated with lichen, half hidden under 
showers of clematis and ivy, and where the air was murmurous with bees. 
The wind, soft and low, began to breath in the tall troe tops above their 
heads with a soothing ripple of sound. 

“ It's so nice and quiet here to come to," said she, 44 like a sort 
o' nest, and they all, the birds and bees, seem to say such pretty 
things." 

He did not answer exoept with a smile. Bhe looked very much in 
keeping with it all : it was a very harmonious “ song without words," and 
required none, he felt. A tall white rose-tree was blooming high in the 
air above their heads as they stood : the hay had just been cut in the 
orchard and lay in fragrant swathes under the apple-trees, besides which 

What's lovelier than the new-blown rose ? 

What's sweeter than the new^nown does 1 

The breath of love. 
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says the old Handel duet, and this was beginning to be felt in the air as a 
just faintly added perfume. 

At last Wallcott’s loud voico was heard in the distance, on the other 
side of the house, in the still air, and Mrs. Wynyate’s shrill and angry 
answors. 

“ They’ll be wanting us,” Lottice was going to say, but it 

sounded too intimate to her, and she changed it into “ tho horses,” as 
sho led tho way hurriedly through the back-door into the house. Everhard 
went off in haste to the stable, and Lettico remained in the shadow of the 
porch, watching Wallcott, who was talking loudly and rudely, Mrs. Wynyato 
scolding angrily in return, while hor uncle stood by in perfect silence, 
with tho drawn look on his face which she could not bear to see. 

No one paid the smallest attontion to hor. The old money-londer got 
upon his hone and rode away, declaiming on his wrongs in a loud voice, 
followed by his son. And Amyas came slowly and wearily back into the 
bouso with his mother. 

“ I wish it woro all over a'most ! ” said he, after a pause. “ I can’t 
do more : he must tako it if he will 1 What, are you there, littlo ono ? ” 
lie wont on, as Lettico camo behind him ; and taking hold of the hand 
which sho laid upon his shoulder, “ I care as much for you and mother’s 
having to fight your way in this hard world as anything, the young and 
the old. I’m hardly fitter than you are, I do believo, to mako both 
ends moot, and that’s a bad thing to say of a man ; it must be my-own 
fault partly. I wonder how it ought to have been done ? ” he went on 
musing. “ I’m so stupid at businoss. I’m sure 1 thought the interest had 
boen paid for Inst yoar.” 

“ Ho’fl a rogue is Wallcott ! ” cried his mother, angrily ; “ you may 
depend on’t as you paid it.” 

“ Nay, I’m not at all sure,” said Amyas. 14 I’m so mnddle-headod 
about figures. I know be bad the money, but he says it went only for 
the compound interest of the year before. Lettie, get the figure-book, 
and see what that would come to ? ” he added, wearily. 

44 And then you’ve been so drained every way,” said his mother, as 
the girl almost disappeared in the recesses of the deep old black oak press ; 
“ everybody casts their burdons upon yon. I should like to know what 
Norton means by never paying yer sixpence for Lottie’s expenses all these 
years 1 ” 

44 Nay, that’s no burden,” answered Amyas, with one of his rare smiles, 
as Lettice reappeared with the book out of the closet, and came up to his 
side, with ff pained, soared look in her face and the tears standing in hor 
eyes. He drew her closer to him. 44 Lottie's been like the only bit of 
sunshine in the honse all the time she’s been in it ; she knows that, and 
no father could have had a better child.” 

Lettie hid her tears by beginning on the awful page of figures. 

u But they say, Norton’s come home with a sight of money as he's 
made somewhere,” persisted Mrs. Wynyate; “so it’s a shame on him, 
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and he knowing you’ve always been so hampered, novor so much as offer 
to pay.” 

“I don’t want his money, anyway,” answered Amyas, rising as if 
to put an end to the question; “nor him either,” he muttered to 
himself. 

“What came of that young fellow that rode up with Wallcott? 
Why, I left him here, Lottie ? Where ever did ho get to ? ” Observed her 
grandmother, parenthetically. 

Lettice, however, was studying the figure-book in the window, and 
could not be expected to hear. 

“ Wallcott’s son ? Why, ho rode away with his father, surely ! ” 
answered her uncle, taking the “ calculator ” from her to work the sum 
himself ; and Lettice ran upstairs, though sho could not havo told why ; 
she felt as if something had happened, though sho would have boon utterly 
puzzled to say, even to herself, what it was. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Pleasant Waters. 

Walloott and his son rode on in silence, the fathor grumbling to himself 
as he went along, till they came in sight of tho beautiful river through the 
trees, rapid, clear, and transparent. 

“ I wonder to whom Mr. Wynyate lets his fishing,” said Everhard, 
suddenly. 

“ Lets it ! ” cried his fathor, with a horse-laugh. “ Ye may bo sure he’s 
such a soft that he lets it to nobody : he’s just the sort of man to give it 
away. Not having a penny to bless himself with, he’s sure to be generous : 
that's just as he did wi’ what Amos Young left him, and he owed it to 
me as 'twere, and had no right to give it up o' that fashion. I say, 
fellow,” he called out to a man in brown leather leggings and a dark 
greon (surplico) smock-frock, who was setting up somo hurdles, “who 
hires your master’s fishing ? ” 

“ My brother gives it to whomsumdever ho pleases at his pleasure,”, 
said Job, with some grandeur. 

“ And to whom now may it be his pleasure ? ” inquired Walloott with 
a sneer. Job, however, vouchsafed no answer, but turned away to the 
lambs he was penning. 

“ I'll just make him give it to me, if that’s how ’tis,” said Wallcott, 
savagely, as they rode on. “ To keep me out of my fnoney, and then be 
generous with what isn’t his'n ! ” 

“ Surely we ought to pay for it,” observed his .son, anxiously. 

“ Well, I don’t care ; we’ll deduct it from the interest,” answered his 
father. “ I shall write to-night and tell him if I can't got money out of 
him 111 take it out in trout. You’re allays worriting me about that 
fishing at Mapleford, which 'ud cost no efid o' money : here, you take 
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this ’on, as you can have for naught as one may say. You may begin 
to-morrow if you like to.” 

Everhard jumped eagerly at the opportunity which his father bo un- 
warily put within his reach ; he had a holiday from the shipowner’s 
office, and immediately Bet about his fishing. It was too far to ride over 
every day from home, and he secured a bedroom at a farmhouse bo 
situated as to make it nocossary for him to cross by the Woodhouse on 
his road to the river ; and whenever ho had any sparo time, which was 
much oftener than was good for him, he went over there. 

Amyas was more annoyed at the proceeding when he heard of it than 
at anything which had yet occurrod. It looked to him like the beginning 
of taking the management of his property out of his hands : there was no 
help for it, however — ho was ontircly in the money-lender’s power ; but 
when Everhard attempted to mako friends with him, it was more than 
even his patience could stand, and he avoided the young man most 
detorminedly. 

The fishing had now been going on for two whole days, but Everhard’s 
passage to and fro had been in vain, and he began to think himself very 
ill-used, having seen nothing moro intorosting than the top of Mrs. Wynyate’s 
formidable cap. She was very busy supplying the mowers ; and Lettico, 
hard at work in tho kitchen and tho dairy, had hoard and soon nothing of 
the fisherman, when on tho third day, — 

“ ’Tis long past dinner-time ” (i.c. twelve o’clock), 11 and Job not 
home,” said her grandmothor. “I hates to have the foed loiterin' and 
litterin’ about all day like that. One can’t eat a bit oneself, one gets so 
sick o’ soeing it about, allays doing in the kitchen as Sally and me is now, 
and she’s so slow at her choors.* That man from Dorset says he’s UBed 
to seven meals at har’st time : hjs dewbit, breakfast, nuncheon, enmsheon, 
nammet, crammet, and supper : he’ll eat us out of house and home if he 
goes on like that. What ovor I’m to do wi’ him I can’t think. You take 
bis nuncheon bog to yer uncle ; ho must be kep’ by them nasty lambs.” 

Lettice did as she was bid. It was not often that Bhe now went 
beyond the garden, and all the birds seemed to make her welcome as 
she came out among them. She passed through the hay-field, where the 
great waggons were loading, the horses standing sleepily by, eating the 
scented grass. The pleasant music of the mowers whetting their scythes 
seemed to fill the air (ill- exchanged for the harsh grating sound of tho 
hay-cutting machine); while the part of the meadow still uncut, with 
daisies pied, lay before her, “ you scarce could see the grass for flowers.” 
Over all hung the summer haze, “ the pride o' the maroon,” as it ia 
called on that country-side. Job, however, was not to be seen, and the 
obnoxious “ Dorset ^man ” directed her forwards. " He's gone t’other 
side to Langley Bottom bat now.” 

Bhe turned down through a littlo coppice wood which shelved to the 


11 Char ’’-woman. American, “ choree.” 
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river, whero the ric^nxnriance of vegetation in those southern districts was 
in all its glory : the brilliant groen of the tall fern, the bright midsummer 
shoots, the wild tangled undergrowth under the taller trees, as if naturo 
eryoyed the very fact of existence and loved to be alive : it is a perfect 
paradise of troos and flowers, though Amyas might perhaps have com- 
plained that his crops did not relish the light soil bo woll. Bhe went 
along the path, singing in a low voice, as she unconsciously always did 
at hor work, whatever it was, rathor to her grandmother’s annoyance : when 
she came upon a man industriously threshing tho water, and stopped short, 
for she recognized Everhard, who began to wind up his line as he walked 
towards hor. 

“ I suppose your herons aro so fond of fishing that they don’t loavo 
much for othor people,” said he. “ Does your undo get much when he’s 
at home ? I’ve caught next to nothing.” 

“ Sometimes,” replied she, shyly, annoyed with herself for not finding 
anything better to say. ^ 

“ I wonder what flies he usod,” mused Everhard, looking over his 
own collection. 

“ He used to shoot the trout, by times.” 

“ Shoot them ! But that wasn’t fair.” 

“ Granny was wishful of fish some days for dinner, and ho hadn’t no 
time for his rod allays.” 

There was an awkward pause as they walked on silontly, sido by side, 
by the river’s brink, while they were both wondering where all tho words 
in tho English language seemed to have gone. 

“ There was a big old trout lived at that turn furthor on under tho 
alder, I mind he used to say,” said she, feeling as if she wero inhospitablo, 
and making an effort. 

41 If you would but tell me the haunts where tho fish live ? It is such 
a thing to get some one who knows tho rivor,” said ho oagerly, as if his 
whole soul ware in his rod. 

“ But I don’t know thorn now,” answered she. “ Uncle Ted comes so 
seldom to ns." He kept by her as she moved along the little copse path, 
but said not a word, feeling as if he had expended all his ammunition. 

“ There,” said she, “ that’s one place where the fish used to love to 
bide." And she pointed to where a large trout was holding his own in the 
strong current, his head against tho stream, balancing himself with an 
almost imperceptible motion of his orange fins. She stood for a moment 
leaning over the river. Nothing could be more exquisite than the rapid 
bright clear stream, which, coming down from the chalk hills beyond, 
rushed past swift as an arrow, though the plain looked perfectly fiat — so 
brilliant, so dark, so light, the water ever changing, ^nd jet the stream 
ever the same, the “ busy river " flowing on for ever, in such haste and 
never arriving, the most changeless thing in its ceaseless motion. The 
trees, and even the hills, seem touched with signs of ddcay and age, bnt m 
the bright water flows on as fresh as the day when it first came out of the * 
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fountains of; the earth : the little wavelets rose eool in the hot sunshine, 
quiet, yet never resting : there was a strange fascination in watching it. 
The may-flies were flattering ovor it, a kingfisher darted restlessly across, 
giant dragon-flies flashed fiercely to and fro among the tall willow-herb and 
meadow-swoct, and blue forget-me-nots swayed in the stream. The girl 
steadied herself by the stump of rn old willow, and stood gazing into the 
cool translucent depth. 

“How boautiful it is ! ono foe Is almost as if it would be so nioo to 
throw oneself in,” said sho, with a dreamy smile. 

Everhard suddonly drew her from the brink, and set her back ^a couple 
of }nrds or moro as if shr had beon a child. Bho turned round with an 
expression which sho intended to be very angry and annoyed. 

“ How like a fawn,” said tho young man to himself (bis comparisons 
ran nil among tho birds and boasts), ns he lookod nt tho st&iiled shy look 
of her large soft brown eyes and delicate nostrils and mouth. “ I bog 
your pardon,” he went on aloud ; “ but you looked exactly as if the water- 
nixies were trying to lure you in.” 

“ What are the nixies ? ” answered she, half smiling. 

“ Water-sprites with bad intentions,” replied he, laughing. 

“ But,” said Lottice — for here was an opportunity of further settling 
her mind on that difficult point in thoology which still tormented her, 
with one whom she considered very wise — “you don’t believe in our 
meeting evil spirits here, do you ? I don’t mean water-nixies,” sho add^d, 
with a smile : “ that’s nonsense, I know. But,” she added, in a low toice, 
“tho preacher in chapel on Sunday said, ‘Demons, devils, hundreds of 
them, with the Prince of Darkness at their head, were always about us.’ " 
And she looked anxiously at him. 

He could hardly help smiling at the extreme incongruonsness of the 
question and the questioner : the pure, innocent little face before him did 
not seem to have much to do with evil spirits. 

“Uncle Amyas doesn’t think we can see them,” she said. uneasily 
at his hesitation. Supposing, after all, that this learned pundit should 
differ from her uncle. 

He looked up and saw her expression. 

“ Ho, certainly, I don’t believe it a bit,” said he, very positively, to her 
great and evident relief. Strictly speaking, his opinion was not perhaps of 
great value, as the question bad never occurred to him before ; but it 
is said that a judgment has the greatest weight when no reasons whatever 
are given for it : and as his oracular decision seemed quite satisfactory to 
Lettioe, he prudently made a quick descent on things which he blew 
a little more about. 

14 Listen 1 That’s the sedge-warbler. It’s a nice pretty note, isn't 
it i And how those missel-thrushes do sing. I never heard such a place 
as this is for birds.” 

44 You know them all by their voices to set their names to. I'm 
always atrivin’ to hearken what they Says one to another,” answered 
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Lettioe ; 44 and never gets to know their faces like. What’s that a-moving 
in your pocAt ? You haven’t a-got the birds in there ?” 

11 It's only a tame snake,” said Everhard, pulling one out of his 
poeket. “ Wouldn’t you like to have it ? It’s very quiet and harmless, 
and it’s markod so pretty.” What can a man do more than offer the 
most precious of his possessions — -the best he has ? 

“ I don’t think granny would quite like it in the house,” replied 
Lettico, shrinking a little back as she tried to feel grateful and to admiro 
the uncanny pet sufficiently. They had reached the gate which lod out of 
the wood into the farther field. 

“ Are you going ? ” said he, regretfully. 

“I’m wanted at home,” answered she, a little reluctantly; “and 
there’s uncle Job must have his bag. It’s he will tell you about tho 
grayling.” 

44 I'm afraid Mr. Wynyate is very vexed at my father taking the fishing : 
he won’t even speak to me whon I meet him up and down ; so I didn’t 
dare to send him any fish yesterday.” * 

44 Perhaps it’s because as your father talked of ” and she stopped. 

44 1 don't wonder,” he answered, a little sadly ; 44 but I’m in hopes as 
he’ll think better, and give time about tho mortgage. I’ll do my best. 
Couldn’t ye say to your uncle some time, that we’d no thought to annoy 
him, and that I wouldn't for all in tho world do any harm to anything 
of his.” 

44 He'll come right : uncle Amyos is allays so kind,” said she, moving 
off to Job— who was standing looking at them in a 44 brown stud,” as 
he leant on a gate which led into a field so gorgeous with poppies and 
corn-flowers that the wheat seemed quite a secondary part of the concern. 

44 Those flowers look juBt like a garden,” said Everhard, admiringly. 

44 Well, what on earth can folk think them pretty for, I wonder?” 
replied Job. 44 The tilth ain’t nothing as it should be to-year ; * the ground 
haven't a had xichment enow, though there’s no saying where Amyas were 
to get manure for’t, I'm sure.” Then, as he watched Lettice moving 
homewards, and Everhard’s eyes following her, he went on to himself, — 
14 Eh, he’s sweet upon Lettie is the young Wallcott, and that’s a good 
thing. Maybe 'twill make the old ’un easier about the money. Amyas 
seems allays to think as I be a fool, but I’ve a very long head when I 
chooses/' concluded Job, with a nod worthy of Lord Burleigh, as he 
prepared to answer Everhard’s questions about the fishing. 

Therefore after this, whenever the young man came to the farmyard 
and loiteredmbout till Lettice appeared, and made excuses to discuss fuming 
matters with Job, and broke his landing-net, and found a dozen transparent 
reasons for strolling up to the Woodhouse, that patient man was quite 
44 agreeable,” and Lettioe embarked unconsciously on those difficult waters 
with only this very unversed pilot to guide her. A day or two after, the 
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young man entered tlie house with a remarkably fine trout in his hand. 
“ The .finest-' I’ve caught yet, and I thought you ought to have it, out of 
your own river, Mrs. Wynyate,” said he. “Might I ask for some silk- 
thread to mend my rod ? ” And, her grandmother standing sternly by, 
Lettico produced the skein, and with rather trembling hands wound it 
silently round the broken bits which he held together, and there was a 
charm in the very constraint. 

Another time it was, “ I’vo been over to Seaford on business for my 
father, and soen your son Ned, Mrs. Wynyate : he sends ye word they’re 
so busy that he can’t be spared to come home : there’s been so much 
smuggling lately down the coaBt, that thoy’ro at it day and night with 
the cutter, and he can’t get away, he says, even for a day.” 

“ Well,” repliod she, “ it’s all in the day’s work as ’twero; ’tis his 
business, and Amyas is dead agin thoy ( fair-traders ’ — he thinks no end o’ 
harm on ’um. But run goods is a great convenicncy, (hero's no donying 
o’ that : what wi’ th’ duties and such like, tea’s up at no end of a price, 
and brandy too, and the cider’s so cold upon the stomach as I must 
keep some in the house now. And what the King and the Quoon is about 
I can’t think, as they’re so hard on poor folk now about the taxes and 
things ! What over does they do wi' all that money we pays, I wonder ? " 

Instead of attending to which instructive remarks, Everhard had turned 
to where Lcttice stood preparing a heap of golden apples for an immenso 
“pasty” which Mrs. Wynyate was constructing, with a crust half-an-inch 
thick : a tremendous “ piece of resistance.” Thoro was no weak indulgence 
of the appetite in her culinary regime, and even a tart in her hands took 
a serious and mortificatory aspect. 

“ What beautiful fruit,” Boid he, beginning to eat the “pigs” into 
which she was cutting it, and which sho put before him without looking 
up. “ ’Twill tasto rare and good when it’s baked,” he added in a very 
suggestive tone. 

Lettice looked up at her grandmother with the bright colour rising in 
her cheeks ; but Mrs. Wynyate was not given to hospitality : she hated a 
stranger, and was even unsoftened by the praises of. her pie. It is bad 
manners, however, in a farm-house, not to offer “ refreshment,” at what- 
ever hour in the day ; and she suddenly turned on Lettice as she bethought 
herself of a compromise. 

“ Here’s my keys, child : do you fetch that bottle of hardbatoh” (wine 
made from the outdoor grapes); “ ’tis in the comer cupboard.” 

Lettice rather unwillingly obeyed, for the mixture was so like veijuice 
that even her long-suffering uncle had declared after the first taste that 
“he thought he had had enough.” As she poured it ‘out accordingly 
for Everhard, she looked up in his face with a half smile of annoyance— 
a comic look of deprecation at being made to offer it to him. 

But Everhard waB equal to the emergency. He drank off the horrid 
stuff with the air of a hero who will dare this and even more for his 
lady’s sake ! There was a conscious virtue about him i n c id ent al to the 
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btato of 44 veal,” as some one has called that intermediate phase of a 
man's life ; but ovon this sacrifice was of no avail, and he was obliged to 
take his leave. 

All throngh that snmmer weather, however, he went and came. He 
discovered that the Woodhouse was on the nearest road to every place ; 
and as it did not add above half the distance to his journeys, no one had 
any reason to complain but his horse. He and Lettice met continually, 
although Amyas still persistently avoided him. The young man made 
several attempts to be friendly, but after a while he thought it wisest to 
wait a better time, and gave up the trial. 

Sometimes it was a request, sometimes on offering, which brought him 
np to the house ; and tho girl’s eyes grew bright, and the unconscious 
colour rose to her cheeks, and a wistful look came into her faco when they 
met, and he thought it was the most eloquent speech which he had ever 
come across. 

The fish appoared constantly at dinner : for Mrs. Wynyate received the 
tribute graciously, but Amyas made no observation upon them. Lettieo 
watched anxiously for an opportunity, hoping to put in a word in the 
fisher's favour. Her nncle, however, ignored tho subject so entirely, that 
she had not the courage to begin on it. 

“ Walcott’s son takes uncommon eare not to do no hurt anywhere : 
he's a very 'tentful man, and he’s a sort of right like to be here, yo know, 
one may say,” said Job one day — which did not mako the matter bettor 
in his brother's eyes. Amyas did not answer : he knew better than the 
others how near the precipice of min thoy stood with Evcrhard’s father, 
and wished to have no dealings with tho son. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A Summers Night. 

It was above a fortnight since Everhard had been heard of; he had left 
no sign as to when he might be expected again, and he hung by so loose a 
thread that no one had the smallest ground by which to calculate his 
movements. 

44 1 suppose that young fella’s pretty nigh tired o' his fishing,” said 
Job one evening. 44 1 haven't a seen him about this ever so long.” 

Lettice stepped out at the door with a sigh : she had finished her day's 
work and was very weary: her grandmother had been more than usually 
trying, and as she made a few steps out upon the grass in the orchard she 
felt very lonely. 44 1 wish I'd somebody young just for to speak to, 
granny’s so old” (she did not like to say, even to herself 44 so cross”); 

44 and unde Amyas is grown so sad like,” she said to herself, generalising 
her particular feeling into the desire for sympathy. Pisrhaps EverharJ 
was gone 44 tor good,” as she justly said to herself. There was deadly 
no reason why he should eome back-— he might have had enough.*^ 
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fishing ; and two great tears, to her own surprise, began to creep down 
her little cheeks. And then she asked herself what it meant, with a 
sudden qualm at the dismal change which had come upon her unawares. 
Love-making was an occupation so entirely unknown at the WoodhouBe 
that it did not enter into Lottie’s experience, and sho was not versed in 
all tho methods and circumstanoes of “ falling ” into it by which young 
no^el-readers of the present day know to an iota what will happen, and what 
ought, must, and should be said under every possible conjuncture. This 
now and strange feeling was one which nobody at the farm (and, there- 
fore, in the world) had ever to her knowledge undergohe, and Bbe blushed 
and grew pale again : for as most of the things she said and did were 
wrong according to her grandmother's creed, probably this nameless pang 
was so too. 

The evening grew darker : tho deep red crimson and gold of the 
Bunset was fading into tho night, with a sort of luminous twilight which 
waB not night. The sounds gradually died away : an occasional cackle 
from the poultry as they tucked their heads under their wings, the lowing 
of a cow in a distant pasture, or the bloating of a complaining sheep, sank 
each after each into the silence as she stood just beyond the old porch. 
It was too bright for any stars to be seen but one great planet, probably 
Venus (who was evidently in the ascendant), which bung like a little moon 
above tho trees. 

A strange feeling of loneliness came over her which she had nevor had 
before, as if Bho had no frionds : she felt a sort of hunger at her heart as 
she strayed timidly with a kind of shiver into the warm still night with a 
low sigh, and wished humbly that she had a sister or a brother, or 
“ something young.” “ EinBam bin ich, nicht alldin,” is the burden of 
tho. lovely melody which Weber makes poor Preciosa sing; and to be 
alone was a great luxury, which poor Lettico longed for often and very 
seldom obtained. 

Mrs. Wynyate had been complaining all day. “ I’m afraid I must 
be very bad,” said the girl to herself, in that painful perplexity as to 
who was in the wrong, which is real suffering. In those days it was the 
rankest rebellion to suppose your elders and parents could be other- 
wise than infallible, and the first dawn of such a heresy was 'a painful 
wrench to a very conscientious mind. Such struggles are generally saved at 
tho present time, as in any difference of opinion with their elders the young 
do not feel the smallest doubt as to who must be in the wrong. 

And she covered her face with her little hands, and some sad tears 
fell through them ; the feeling that she never satisfied her grandmother 
hung heavily on her heart. No one knows, unless they have felt it, 
how depressing it is for a young spirit to live under the weight of con- 
stant dissatisfaction : it is like the absence of sun to a flower ; ungrudg- 
ing praise and tenderness are as necessary to the human plant. Her 
conscience had been unnaturally stimulated, out of which either a reckless 
feeling or a morbid sensitiveness arises. 
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“ I most be quite bad/’ said Lettice. “ I never do nothing right. I 
wish I'd somebody to help tell me what’s good.*’ 

It was the stillest evening. Presently the nightingales began their 
song: full-throated, clear) and rich the melody welled forth: it seems 
impossible that such a body of sound could come out of that little grey 
bird ; the thick- warbled notes literally thrilled in the air, and then from 
the distant wood came the answer, so dear, so brilliant, one prolonged note 
after the other, and the rapid joyous shake at the end. Who could ever 
have called the nightingale sad ? 

“ Everybody’s got somebody to speak to but me,” sobbed Lettice to 
herself, looking up however, and listening, for the instinct of muBic was 
strong in her nature, and the song made her feel Iosb lonely. 

Just beyond the comer of the houso was a bank on which she saw the 
little green lamp hung out by a glowworm for her winged spouse : she 
went a few steps out under the trees, and as she stooped to pick it up, 
she heard the click of the little wicket-gate, as Teazer, Everhard’ s Scotch 
terrier, wisest and most solemn of dogs, laid his paw on the late®— as 
was his wont — opened it for himBelf, and came gravely up to solute her. 
Presently she heard her uncle’s voice, — 

“ What, so you’ve come back, young ’un ! ” Job always considered his 
dignity involved in treating Everhard rather majestically. “ I thowt 
you’d pretty nigh done with us.” 

“ I’ve been at Seaford this fortnight,” replied ho. “ Thero was 
business there in tho ship-office, and I was wanted. I saw Ned just 
before I came away, and I ve brought a parcel from him for your niece.” 

. 44 Lettie was in the archat but now, under the Welsh nuts ” (walnuts), 
said the sapient Job. 44 Here, child,” he called out, 41 you come here in 
no time ; ’tain’t often as a handsel comes to the Woodhouso, for whom- 
soever it may be.” 

And Lettice came shyly up to the little gate, on the other side of which 
stood Everhard and her uncle. 

He drew the small packet out of some inner pocket and held it out to 
her ; when she took it, however, ho did not leave his hold, but kept both 
her hand and it. 

Lattice scarcely knew what to do— “ because it will look as if I were in 
such a hurry if I pull it,” reasoned she to herself; 44 and if I leave go 
’twill seem as I were vexed.” 

44 Mark Giles were just a-saying to me as he didn't know what to do wi’ 
the nets and rods, we were such a mortal long time without heavin' aught 
on ye,” observed Job. 

44 Have you thought it a long while, Lettie ? ” said Everhard, in a low 
voice, leaning over the gate towards her, and without answering Job* 

Lettice waa silent, and hoped that it was too dark to see her tell-tale 
blushes. 

44 ‘What are ye doing out there, Lettice, wasting o' year time o' this 
fafriAP, and that spikenard all littering about in the window-seat, Sjod 
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ye r uncle's plate and glass not set by yet ? Gome in directly, child, I want 
to shut up," cried her grandmother, sharply, at the open door. 

Now Lottice had been hard at work the whole day, and the bits of 
lavendor which she had laid out to dry to put with her uncle’s shirts did 
nobody any harm : so that this reflection on her housewifeliness, before 
tho only stranger she had ever known, seemed to her to be cruel. She 
wrung away her hand hastily, and went into the house, with tho tears in 
her ejes. 

“What call has mother crying out like that?" soliloquized Job. 
“ Why, tho little lass ’ud run herself off of both her feet to pleasure a 
body, that’s what she would. She’s a good little maid, as does her dooty 
by all folk." 

But Lettico did not hear hor defender. 

“ What’s that you’ve got there in your hand ? " said her grandmother ; 
“ and who v us you talking to out thoro by the wicket ? " 

Lcttice half unconsciously unfolded her parcel as an answer and a 
protection against overmuch questioning. 

“ Uncle Ned sent it as a present by Mr. Everhard, from Senford," she 
said, slowly. 

“And so that young fella’s como back again, whipping of the water 
day aftor day ; and a pretty way of spondin’ his time for an immortal soul, 
that is 1 And what call has Ned for to send you blue ribins for yor hat, 
I’d liko to know ? Such waste ! and you that goes nowhere," went on 
Mrs. Wynyato, looking with much disgust at the obnoxious bit of silk as 
she locked the door. “And I don’t like that new afternoon frock of 
youm : there's too much white in it ; I tolled ye so when you bought it," 
added she, in an annoyed tone, looking at Lettice with a disapproving 
snort. 

It was a most innocent pale blue and white cotton ; but somehow she 
could not help eveiything which she put on partaking of the dainty look 
of her own little person ; and she certainly looked a great deal too pretty 
for her grandmother’s theories. 

“ Nay, mother," Baid Amyas, who came up, “ I like her to be so 
trim and neat ; ’tain’t much that’s pretty as we’ve got about the house to 
look at, as we can afford to do without Lottie's frock." And he stroked 
her head fondly as they all went upstairs to bed. 

When Lettioe had put out her light she looked through the open 
lattice once more into the night, and saw a dark shadow still moving 
under the old trees, and crept away half frightened in her coy, shy way, 
instead of leaning out of the window ; and then lay awake for hours thinking 
what “ it ’’ meant and “ he ’’ meant, and the “ meaning " of the world in 
general. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A u Frost in June.’* 

The next morning it seemed to Lettice as if the world were all in a sort 
of maze, and although she took great pains to tell her body to go about 
its business faithfully, her soul was not, as it ought to have been, 
among her proserving-pots, but wandering about somewhere outsido by 
the river, or wherever Everhard might be at that moment. 

41 1 can't think what ails ye, child, to-day,” said Mrs. Wynyate, in an 
aggrieved tono. 44 Are ye grown dunch all of a sudden ? Why, I tolled yo 
three times as the black currant wam’t to go in them jars.” 

Lettice blushed guiltily : she knew' only too well that she had been 
listening intently for another voice, and could not hear her grandmother's. 
It was quite late in the morning before she had dono her work : when 
suddenly seeing a fight going on betwoen Teazer and hor own particular 
white kitten, she rau out to the rescue on the greon before the jppuso. 
Teazer was a serious dog, a high-minded dog, but ho was not abovo the 
delight of tormenting a kitten ; ho was getting rather the worst of tho 
battle, however, when sho took up the indignant little spitfire, although ho 
danced barking round her, as if he was being defrauded of his prey. 

41 Lettice,” said Teazer’ s master, in a low voice, from behind tho cedar 
(he was certainly as much to blame as his dog in the attack on her pet), 
44 won’t you come into the orchard ? " 

Now it happened that Wallcott, passing near the Woodhouse, took 
it into his head that day to come and look after his son’s very pertinacious 
fishing : ho had been a good deal pleasod at Everhard’s going so much to 
the place, as it seemed in his eyes like a proof of his future ownership, 
and it was not that ho snspocted mischief of any kind : he had never 
seen Lettice with the eyes of his mind, whatever he might have dono 
with those of his body ; he bad a sort of notion that there was a 44 woman 
child” at the Wynyaten’, hut that was all. Ho liked, however, spying 
into by-places where he was not expected, and finding out secret ways : 
they were often useful to him in his businoss. Ho put up his horse at a 
little wayside inn not far off and walked up, and as he came quietly in 
near tho gate into the orchard he stumbled on another listener, the blind 
man, who almost ran against him in suddenly turning the comer of some 
farm-buildings. 

44 They thinks as I can’t see ’urn,” said the old man in his exultation, 
not regarding to whom he might be speaking ; 44 but I heard ’urn pass all 
one as if I did, he and she too, into the arehat.” 

44 Who, you old fool ? ” said Wallcott, in an angry tone of command. 
Ho smelt mischief; here was a secret which he had not bargained for. 

44 Our young missis,” answered the old man, reluctantly, and with a 
sudden chill, as he felt that he had let out what ought not to have been 
told to a mere stranger. 
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And who was with her ? ” repeated the other, angrily. 

The old man was silent. 

“ I will know,” said Wallcott, taking hold of his staff and shaking it. 

“ The young ’un as is down fishing,'* replied the trembling old man, 
in great distress at what he had done. 

Wallcott strode on with an oath towards the orchard ; but he changod 
his mind, and turned to the house. 

“ So that's your game, Wynyato ? ” he cried, in his loud insolent 
voice, to Amyas whom he found at the door. “ Luring my son on in this 
way, and thinking that'll pay your debts, I'll be bound. You're quito 
out there, and she too, I can tell ye. It’s a burning shame 1 " 

Amyas looked so completely at sea that it would have convinced any 
one less prejudiced how entirely innocent ho was. 

“ Now don’t you pretend not to understand. Where’s yer niece at 
this minmt ? ” 

“ I’m sure I can’t tell," said Amyas, striving to be calm. 

“ She and Everhard are making love in the orchard, confound 'um ! 
Como and see for yoursolf." 

“ Then it ain’t more to my pleasure nor yours that she’s aught to do 
vith him," said Amyas, with an expression almost of disgust as they both 
hunied across tho green shaven sward. 

And Everhard had just said to Lettice, as with the white kitten 
in her arms they sauntered down under the bright dickering lights and 
shadows in the Bhadiost part of the grove, near tho deep quiet pools, 
“ Lettie, I’ve been away to try and see plain into my own feeling, and 
whether I could manage to live without you, my darling" with tho uncon- 
scious selfishness whereby a man often considers that his Bhare in tho 
concern is the only really important part of the matter); (f but," he went 
on, “you’ve got my heart too tight in your little hand for me to disen- 
tangle. Give me your own instead, my little one." 

And Lottice blushing from head to foot, as it seemed to her, turned 
away from him, for the flowers and the birds and the wind all seemed to 
her to be telling her secret, and to be whispering, “ You know you've got 
it already ; " and as he drew her towards him she raised her eyes, with the 
shy fawn look in them, and he seemed to read it there too. “ At least 
it’s gone away from me," she put in. 

And the two delinquents stood, her hand in his and the smile 
gathering on Her face, too much engrossed with each other to see the 
storm approaching — when, instead of the answer which each expected, two 
angry voices at the same moment began 

“ Lattice, come here to' me directly. How can yon have anything to 
do with that fellow ? " 

And Wallcott’s furious, “ I'll tell yer what, sir ; I'll disown yer for 
my son unless ye come off instantly. A lot of scheming ruined cheats, 
trying to make a market out on ye." 
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In the first surprise they had drawn a little apart, but Everhard took hold 
once more of her hand as he answered, “If there’s been any scheming, it’s 
been mine to win her. I’ll give her up for no hard words.” 

“ You’re a blind fool not to see what they’re after,” cried his father, 
angrily ; while Amyas, seizing Lcttice’s other hand, and leading her off, 
was saying, — 

11 1 won’t have ye stay to hear such things said by any man. Gome 
away with me, Lottie.” 

The bewildered girl looked from one to the other in utter dismay. 

« I'll be true to you, be true to me,” said Everhard, in a low voice, 
as his father almost drovo him before him in the other direction. He had 
been a spoilt child all his life : in his weakly days his mother would not 
allow him to be crossed, and as he grew up his father’s pursuits and 
tastes were so opposed to his that they hardly ever came into collision. Ho 
had often seen Wallcott in a passion, but never before with him, his only 
child, the object of his pride and ambition. Ho had fonciod that in any- 
thing on which he really set his heart his father would quickly yield, ^tend 
was so utterly confounded and astonishod at this vehemence of indigna- 
tion, that he suffered himself to be led off in a way which confirmed 
Amyas’ s dislike and his feeling that the young man was only trifling with 
Lettice for the amusement of his idle time. 

“ Uncle,” said the poor girl, sobbing violently, 44 what does it mean ? 
Why do ye send him away like that ? ” 

“ How could ye let that fellow mako up to you, child ?” cried Amyas, 
more sternly than she thought possible for him. 

“ I thought no harm,” said the girl, gently ; 11 he’s so good and true.” 

“ He’s come of a bad father, who's ruining me inch by inch : a 
cheating, insolent knave. He’s got a rope round my neck, and he tells 
me to my face I’m saving myself by dragging, in his son to many 
ye. I’d rather sec ye in yer coffin, Lottie, before ye wedded with such 
as he.” 

“ But he said he'd soon see and sot all right with his father about 
tho mortgage, as you shouldn’t be troubled,” said Lettice, pitifully. 

“ I want none of his charity ; let him mind his own business and 
keep hisself to hisself. Set all right indeed I I should like to see 
Wallcott’B face when he offered to meddle wi’ such matters 1 Don’t ye 
see, Lettie, he’s just playing wi’ ye ; how he went off when his father 
drove him like a sheep. Why didn’t he speak up more td his face, if he 
really cared for ye ? ” 

“ What were all that row about? ” said Job, coming up from the 
other side as they returned to the house. m 44 I heerd ye hollering and 
squealing all over the farm,” 

“ It were that fellow Wallcott’s son as has been making np to Lettie,” 
answered Amyas, much excited. 44 Of all the men that’s in the world the 
very last as should have anything to do with her.” 
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Well, .and what’s the harm o’ him ? ” answered Job, philosophically. * 

41 And then Wailcott flings it in my teeth that I’m a-drawing and 
wiling in his son to many her to set matters straight as ’twere about the 
money I ” 

44 Well, and what did that sinnify ? Where could he find a better ? 
Ain’t she as good a lass as any man need have ? and the young ’un can 
throw a line as neat as any one I e’er come across ; he were as sharp 
as a needle t'other day arter the rabbits, and he’d make her a good 
husband ! ” 

Amyas almost smiled. 4i 4 Well, wo needn’t argufy it; Wallcott’ll no 
more lot it be than he’d fly, — nor I neither.” 

44 But why not, Amyas ? ” persisted Job. 14 The young ’un always said 
as how he’d circumvent his father and koep him quiet along o’ the 
mortgago, and that ’ud bo a terrible fine thing for you.” 

“ And that's just what I don’t choose, — to set Lottie’s love- barter like 
for the money on the farm. But what’s the use o’ talking? you can’t odds 
it with me nor with Wailcott neither.” 

Lottico looked from one to tho other in a mazo of surprise and 
misery. 

44 You’ro a silly fella, Job,” interposed Mrs. Wynyate, who had come 
up and waB looking out of the low window as they stood just outside the 
house, but had listoned hitherto in silence. 41 Don’t ye see Wallcott’s one 
wha’d sooner leave his money to the pigs if his son married to disoblige 
him ? You’re quite out in yer reckoning. Excuse the mortgage 1 he’d 
sooner by far soe him a beggarmon for crossing him.” 

Lettice wandered upstairs and sat down in her little room, tearless and 
hopeless ; the 44 frost in June,” as it were, had fallen upon her garden in 
full bloom. 

44 Ye should have Been to the girl, mother,” said Amyas, who hardly 
‘ever uttered a syllable of blame to her. 44 How ever could you let her make 
free with that fellow ? ” 

44 I’m sure I’d no more thought of her o’ that fashion nor the crows, 
and she such a child I ” replied her grandmother, angrily. 

44 How old is she ? ” said Amyas. 

44 Eighteen,” answered Mrs. Wynyate, after some consideration. 

44 Bure her mother weren’t such a very deal older, were she, when she 
took on wi’ Norton Lisle ? ” 

44 Scarce nineteen,” sighed the old woman, with a host of melancholy 
recollections thronging over her. 44 It’s queer how soon these young ’uns 
grows up, too ; ’tis like tha beanstalks, up ever so high when one’s back's 
turned and one isn’t looking. 'Twere but yesterday, seems, as Lettice 
came to us ever Buch a little 'un, after that time her mother died ! ” 

The old blind man had been anxiously wandering round the farm 
to see what had come of the match he had so unconsciously helped in 
firing. In the afternoon he met Lettice going sadly about tar work. 
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u Well, little ’un, how’s it all going ? ” said he. “ It’s a proper job, 
that’s what it is 1 I knows all about yon young chap, more nor he thinks 
of, and o’ all the folk as he comeB on. My son Thomas were wi’ the 
old 'on for to mind the horses and the garden, and 'twere one of the 
hardest placen lie’vo ever a had.” 

“ Tell me, Donnel,” answered Lettice, sadly. 

“ Ye see Wallcott were a widowman wi’ a family, and this as is his 
second wife had a been married and had a child, and then there come this 
'un. So there were liis’n, and her’n, and thoir’n, yo see. And they all 
died just one after another, like flies, but Everliord ; and a queer name it 
were to give a cristened child ; but ’twere Wallcott’s mother’s maiden 
name, I've a heerd tell. And they both sets no end of storo on this, as is 
the last chick they’ve got, and no end o’ money for him ; and that’s where 
’tis : and they thinks naught’s too good for him, not if it were a princess 
bom and bred. Though for that matter, Joe’s wife seed the King a-posting 
down to Weymouth wi' the Queen likewise, years back, and she allayB^aid 
ob how she were an ugly old thing, wi’ not a mossel o’ crown upo’ her 
head, and her bonnet not much to speak on.” 

“ I know I’m not good enough for him,” said poor Lettice, humbly. 
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When the sun rises on November 5 next, there will appear to those who 
examine his disc with a telescope (one of very moderate power will suffice) 
a small round black spot upon his surface. If this Bpot be carefully 
watched from time to time during the next two hours it will be seen 
slowly to pass towards the edge of the sun's disc and so to disappear. 
This phenomenon will be caused by the interposition of the small planet 
Mercury betwoon the earth and the sun ; and the apparent passage of the 
planet across the solar disc is termed a transit of Mercury. 

Transits of the inferior planets across the solar disc are not common 
phenomena. Those of Mercury always occur either in May or in 
November. The last took place on November 11, 1861 ; and after the 
transit of the present year, there will be none till May 6, 1878. The 
phenomena which are presented during transit have been found sufficiently 
interesting to attract considerable attention among astronomers, and they 
seem calculated to throw light on many questions connected with the 
physics of the celestial regions. We propose to give a brief sketch of 
what has been done in this connection. But we shall first make a few 
preliminary remarks respecting the small and swiftly-moving planet which 
has been named after the crafty god of ancient mythology. 

It affords a high idea of the watchfulness of the ancient astronomers 
that they should have detected the existence of the planet Mercury. It 
is so close to the sun as never to be seen save in the full glare of morning 
or evening twilight. Laplace says — “ A long series of observations was 
doubtless necessary to recognize the identity of the two bodies which were 
seen alternately in the morning and evening to recede from and approach 
the sun ; but, at length, as one never presented itself until the other had 
disappeared, it was concluded that it was the same planet which oscillated 
on eaoh side of the sun/* Yet, as the planet Venus was known by the 
two names Hesperus and Phosphorus, so Mercury was for a long time 
recognized by the Greeks under the two names of Apollo the God of Day, 
and Mercury the God of Thieves, “ who profit by the evening/’ Bays 
Arago in explanation, “ to* commit their misdeeds.” Yet is it fully as 
likely that the name Mercury was assigned to the planet on account of the 
rapidity of its movements and the difficulty of detecting it. In cur 
latitudes the planet is very seldom visible to the naked eye. It is related 
that Copernicus, who died at the age of seventy, complained towards the 
end of bis life that though he had often tried he had never been able to 
detect the planet, “in consequence, probably,” says Gassendi, “of the 
thick vapours which ascend above the horizon on the banks of the Vistula 
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where the illustrious astronomer resided.” The author of this paper has 
twiee seen the planet with the naked eye in the course of this year, and 
onoe in 1868. However, Mercury fully deserves the comment of an old 
writer (named Goad) in 1686, who described the planet as “ a squinting 
lacquey of the sun, seldom showing his head in these parts, as if he were 
in debt.” 

Yet we learn from Lepsius's Chronologic der JEgypter that the 
Egyptians had watched the planet (which they considered sacred to the 
God Horns) from the earliest times. The Indians associated Mercury 
with Buddha ; and the tribe of the Asedites, in Western Arabia, directed 
their worship exclusively to this planet. The astronomer Ptolemy, in the 
ninth book of the Almagest , records as many as fourteen accurate observa- 
tions of Mercury, extending back 261 years before our era, and belonging 
in part to the systematic labours of the ancient Chaldean astronomers. 
The earliest of these observations is dated in the year of Nabonasser 494, 
or sixty years after the death of Alexander the Great, on the mojjping of 
the 19th day of the Egyptian month Thoth . In the observation, the 
planet's place was carefully assigned with reference to two fixed stars, 
neither of which, we feel certain, has ever been visible in our latitudes in 
such full twilight as always surrounds the planet Mercury. 

Thore is one recorded observation of Mercury which is yet more 
remarkable. On June 9, in the 118th year of the Christian era, Chinese 
astronomers observed the planet near to a small cluster of stars called 
the Beehive. From the terms in which the observation is recorded it 
would seem that the cluster of stars was actually visible at the same time 
as the planet. Yet, in our latitudes, the cluster is never seen save when 
the sky is nearly at its darkest. There can be no doubt, however, as to 
the correctness of the Chinese astronomers in this respeot, since the 
eminent French astronomer Leverrier has calculated the place of the 
planet at the recorded time, and $nda that it must have been quite close 
to the Beehive. 

As early as the ninth century it was asserted that Mercury had been 
seen projected upon the sun’s disc. The author of the Life of Charle- 
magne asserts that the planet was visible as a black spot upon the sun 
for eight consecutive days. The astronomer Kepler, who was perfectly 
well aware that Mercury moves too rapidly to remain even for eight hours 
on the sun's disc, endeavoured to show that the expression originally used 
in the manuscript had not been oeto dies , but octoties , a barbaric ton of 
octiett for “ eight times.” It is related also that a Spanish Moor, named 
Avenues, saw the planet on the sun in the year 114), at a time when the 
planet really was very nearly on the line joining the centres of the earth 
and sun. Kepler himself supposed he had seen the planet on. the sun. 
The invention of the telescope soon afterwards proved that the supposed' 
transits must have really been due to the presence of unusually large 
spots upon the sun’s surface. It is now known that the planet is not 
large enough to be seen by the naked eye when transiting the sub’s disc# 
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Kepler wqs the first to examine the subject of transits. He assorted 
that transits of Venus were phenomena of much less frequent occurrence 
than those of Mercury. When he had completed his Kudolphino tables 
of the plsnetoxy motions, he was able to arrive at tolerably accurate 
results as to the epochs of the transits of Mercury and Venus over the 
solar disc. In fact, ho announced two years later, that in tho year 1081, 
both Mercury and Venus would pass ovor the sun’s face — Mercury on 
Novomber 7, and Venus on December 6. 

Tho astronomer Gassendi mado preparations for the observation of tho 
transit at Paris. The manner in which he observed the phenomenon was 
somewhat remarkable. Through a small aperture iu a shutter the solar 
light was admitted into a darkened room, and an image of the sun, Bomo 
nine or ten inches in diameter, was formed upon a white screen. A care- 
fully divided circle was traced upon this screen, and the whole was so 
arranged that tho image of tho sun could be made to coincide exactly with 
the circle. As Gassendi was anxious to ascertain the exact moment of the 
ingress of the planet upon the Bun’s disc, or— supposing he should foil in 
that respect — at least to determine the momont of egress, and as he had ' 
no trustworthy clock, he determined that the altitude of tho sun should 
bo carefully estimated several times during the progress of the transit, and 
particularly at the moment of egress. It was necessary, therefore, that he 
should have an assistant, and, further, that his assistant should work in 
another room, for from the room in which Gassendi was working the sun’s 
light, as we have said, had been carefully excluded, save at the minute 
aperture in the window- Bhutter. Accordingly, Gassondi placed his 
assistant in a room above him, with a large quadrant for taking altitudes, 
instructing him to observe the height of the sun as soon as he heard 
Gassendi stamp upon the floor of the room beneath. A clumsy arrange- 
ment, truly, when compared with the subtle devices of modem astro- 
nomers — with the aid which they derivo from powerful telescopes, all but 
perfect clocks, and, where need arises for communicating with sue another 
from distant stations, the instantaneous indications of telegraphy — yet we 
cannot but admire the spirit in which Gassendi worked, the readiness with 
which, for want of more perfect instruments, he set himself to invent 
arrangements which suited his requirements, and' the* skilLwith which he 
availed himself of those imperfect adaptations. *3r 

And if* wo admire these qualities in Gassendi, still more must we 
admire the patience with which he waited for the commencement of the 
phenomenon. Modem astronomy is able to announce, within three or 
four seconds, the instant at which a transit will commence at any given 
spot upon the earth’s surface. But Kepler’s prediction respecting Mer- 
cury’s motions did not lay claim to any accuracy of this sort. So uneer* 
tain did the epoch of the occurrence appear to be, that Gassendi began to 
watch for the transit tiro 4 a V* before the date assigned by Kepler for it e 
occurrence. 

The 5th of November proved unfavourable for observation, the' day 
vol. xvm.— no. 107. • 29. 
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being rainy. The next day was also unsuitable, clouds having overspread 
the sky during nearly the whole day. The morning of the 7th, the day 
appointed by Kepler for the transit, was also cloudy. Thus Gassendi 
began his watch on that day with the uncomfortable feeling that during 
some part of the two preceding days the planet might already have passed 
over the sun's disc ; perhaps that the transit hod been completed but a 
few minutes before the clouds broke up on the morning of the 7th. 

A little before eight the sun shone for a few minutes through the 
openings between the clouds, but thero still remained enough mist to 
prevent Gassendi from being able to determine whether any spot existed 
upon the image of the sun in his observing-room. Nearly an hour passed 
before the sun was sufficiently clear of clouds to enable Gassendi to make 
any satisfactory observations. Towards nine, however, the sun became 
distinctly visible, and turning to the image on the screen, the astronomer 
perceived upon it a small black spot. He could not believe, however, that 
this was Mercury, as the received estimate of the planet's dimension had 
led him to look for a spot nearly twice as large. As he was familiar with 
the nature of solar spots, and the rapid manner in which they form, he 
concluded that one had made its appearance on the sun’s surface since 
the preceding day. At nine o’clock he had another opportunity of observ- 
ing the spot, and he carefully estimated its position, intending to make 
use of it as a point of reference for determining the path of the planet in 
transit, supposing he should be fortunate enough to witness that pheno- 
menon. Boon after, he had another view of the spot, and was surprised 
to find that it had moved away considerably from its former position. He 
felt assured that no ordinary Bolar spot could have moved so rapidly ; but 
still he could not persuade himself that he was looking at Mercury in 
transit, having so fully satisfied his mind respecting the dimensions which 
the planet should exhibit. Besides, the hour had not yet arrived at which 
Kepler had predicted that the transit would begin. 

Gassendi was still in doubt, and endeavouring to recall the circum- 
stances of his former measurement, in order to convince himself that he 
bad made no mistake, when the sun again made his appearance through 
the clouds, and it was apparent that the spot had moved yet farther from 
its original place. No room now remained for doubt. It was dear that 
the phenomenon which had been so long and so anxiously awaited by the 
astronomer was already in progress. He immediately stamped upon the 
floor to attract the notice of his assistant. But this parson, whose name 
has not reached us, was possessed of less patience than Gassendi. He 
probably felt much less interest in the ph en ome n on I perhaps, even, he 
placed very little frith in the calculations of Kepler. Whatever was the 
reason, he had grown weary of watching and had left his post. Gassendi 
had to continue his observations alone, hoping that at least his assistant 
would return before the planet had passed completely off the sun's free. 
Fortunately this happened ; the requisite observations were made frr 
determining the time of egress ; and thus an important addition waemade 
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to our knowledge of the motions of the innermost planet of the solar 
system. 

Gassendi sent an amusing account of his observations to Professor 
ShickHard of the University of Tiibingen. “ The crafty god,” he wrote, 
“had sought to deceive astronomers by passing over the sun a little 
earlier than was expected, and had drawn a veil of dark clouds ewer the 
earth in order to mako his escape more effectual. But Apollo, acquainted 
with his knavish tricks from his infancy, would not allow him to pass 
altogether unnoticed. To be brief, I have been more fortunate than those 
hunters after Mercury who sought the cunning god in ihe sun. I found 
him out, and saw him where no one else had hitherto seen him/’ 

Gassendi relates that the planet as seen projected on the image of the 
sun did not appear altogether black, but was greyish, and somewhat 
rcyldy round the margin. Doubtless these peculiarities were due to the 
method of observation made use of by the astronomer. He estimated the 
apparent diameter of the spot at about one-ninetieth part of the sun’s 
apparent diameter, on estimate considerably exceeding the true dimensions, 
but still more considerably bolow the dimensions which astronomers had 
been disposed to assign to the planet. 

Gassondi, although he did not observe the commencement of the 
transit, was yet able to compute the time of its occurrence. He found 
that the transit had begun nearly live hours before the time assigned 
by Kepler. 

The second observed transit of Mercury took place on November 8, 
1651. The observations of Gassendi had enabled astronomers to estimate 
the epoch of the transit much more exactly than in the former instance. 
It resulted from their calculations that the phenomenon would not be 
visible in England, or indeed in Europe ; but would be well seen over a 
large part of Asia. Accordingly a young Englishman, Jeremiah Bhakerley, 
went to Surat in India, for the purpose of witnessing the phenomenon. 
Such a journey undertaken for such a purpose in an age when sea-voyages 
were not only much more protracted, but also far more dangerous than in 
the present day, must be looked upon as a remarkable and commendable 
instance of devotion to scientific pursuits. It is pleasing to be able to 
record that the energy of the young Englishman wis rewarded by complete 
success. 

The third observed transit took place on May 8rd, 1601. It was 
observed by Hevelius at Dantaic, and at London by Huyghens, Street, 
and Mercator. Hevelius was surprised to find that the diameter of the 
planet was very much smaller than he had been led to expect. He found 
on measurement that Gassendi's estimate was nearly twice as great as the 
true diameter of the planet. 

The fourth transit of Mercury wag observed by Halley at St. Helena 
on November 7, 1677. He was the first astronomer who had ever 
observed the complete passage of the planet across the solar disc. 

During the transit of 1786, M. ?lania£e noticed that a fosanou* ring 

29—* 
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Appeared to surround the disc of the planet. Ho was disposed to attribute 
this appearance to the existence of an atmospliero around Mercury. 
Other observers have noticed a similar phenomenon during subsequent 
transits. During the transit of 1799, MM. Sclirbter and Harding 
observed it, and described it as a nebulous ring of a dark tinge approaching 
a violet colour. Dr. Moll, of Utrecht, observed a similar appearance during 
the transit of 1882. 

But we are not justified in concluding that tho ring is caused by an 
atmosphere around the planet. Far more probably it is merely an optical 
phenomenon, depending on idiosyncrasies either of tho observer or tho 
instrument. For during the very transits mentioned above, other observers 
of equal skill with those we have named and armed with instruments of 
equal power failed to detect any signs of a ring round the planet. Tho 
moBt eminent modem observers have been similarly unsuccessful during 
subsequent transits. In fact, ii Mercury have an atmosphere at all resem- 
bling our own in extent and density, it would be impossible for thP^most 
acute observer to detect any indication of its existence. It would merely 
serve somewhat to round off any inequality which might otherwise appear 
around the circumference of the pianot's disc, but could not possibly be 
distinguished — so minute would be its relative extent — from tho black 
mass of the planet’s body. 

Another very singular observation was made during the transit of 1799. 
Messrs. Schroter and Harding noticed two small spots of a greyish colour 
on the disc of the planet. Dnring the transit of 1882 Dr. Moll witnessed 
a similar phenomenon, except that instead of two spots, one only was seen. 
Again in 1848 Messrs. Beade and Doll noticed a greyish spot with 
undefined edges. Captain Sir Edward Belcher, R.N., wrote to Professor 
Powell, that a similar phenomenon was witnessed when the transit of 1848 
was observed with Sir James South's great reflecting telescope, when tho 
aperture (nearly one foot) had been reduced by a diaphragm — as is 
commonly done when the atmosphere is disturbed — to three inches. 

It is not easy to explain this singular appearance. If, indeed, there 
were but one spot, and if this spot were always seen exactly in the middle 
of the block disc of the planet, it would be easy to account for tho appear- 
ance. Professor Powell has shown that if a small opaque disc, on a piece 
of ground glass strongly illuminated from behind, be viewed with a 
telescope whose aperture has been diminished so as to be very small, 
an appearance similar to that seen during the transit of 1848 may be 
noticed. But the appearance of two grey spots, or of a single spot not 
concentric with the outline of the disc, is by no means explicable in this 
way. Dr. Moll's drawing, for example, shows that the spot he saw was 
not concentric with the disc. Professor Powell's explanation requires that 
the spot should be exactly in the centre of the disc. And, as we have said, 
Messrs. Schroter and Harding saw two spots. Thus w© are compelled to 
assume that unless Schroter, Harding,' and Dr. Moll have been altogether 
deceived, there are portions of Mercuxy's surface which have a spade s of 
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phosphorescent power, so as to present a greyish appearance even when 
tho light-gathering power of the telescopo has been so reduced as to admit 
of the direct observation of the sun’s blazing disc. When we remember 
that the electric light and the lime light, altogether unbearable through 
their intensity when viewed olono, appear absolutely black when projected 
on tho solar disc, we cannot but feel surprised that any portions of Mer- 
cury’s surface should appear grey when the planet is transiting the sun. 
Groyness, under theso circumstances, would signify an absolutely unbear- 
able intensity of illumination, if Morcury could be viewed directly without 
darkening glasses or any of the other arrangements which astronomers are 
compelled to make use of in viowing the sun. For the present we think 
tho most prudent course is to accept Professor Grant’s opinion that “ the 
observations of future transits of the planet can alone throw additional 
light upon tho subjoct.” 

When the planet was transiting the sun in November, 1848, the black 
edge of its disc appoared to one of the observers at Greenwich to be con- 
nected for some time with tho edge of tho solar disc by black hues. This 
observation, if confirmed, would indicate the existence of very large 
mountains upon the surface of tho planet. Other observers on the same 
occasion failed to notice any appoaronco of the sort ; bat those who are 
familiar with the difficulties which attend the use of powerful telescopes 
will fail to recognize in this circumstance any sufficient reason for doubting 
tho correctness of the first observation. One observer may be favoured 
with a distinct view of an object at the same moment that another observer 
sees it confused and almost obliterated by atmospheric disturbances. Wo 
have ourselves frequently watched a celestial object for nine or ten minutes 
together without seeing it distinctly for more, perhaps, than a single second 
of time. A momentary viow of this sort might occur at an instant when 
some remarkable appearance was visible, in the case of one observer, 
while another observer — perhaps separated only by a few yards from the 
former — might not have the least suspicion that such on appearance had 
boon observable. 

Wo shall conclude our account of individual transits by recording the 
observations made during the transit of November 8, 1848, by that most 
sharp-sighted of all modem observers, the late Mr. W. B. Dawes. He 
observed tho transit at Cranbrook in Kent. He writes r — “ Nothing 
remarkable was noticed until Mercury advanced on the sun’s disc to about 
three-quarters of its own diameter, when the cusps appeared, much 
rounded off, giving a pear-shaped appearance to the planet. The degree 
of this deformity varied, however, with the steadiness and definition of 
tho sun's edge, being least when the definition was best. A few seconds 
before the complete entrance of the planet, the sun'B edge became much 
more steady, and the cusps sharper, though still occasionally a little 
thicker towards their points by reason of the undulations. At the instant 
of their junction the definition was pretty good, and they formed tike 
finest conceivable line, Mercury appearing at the same time peifeetty 
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round .... No difference is rocognizcd between the polar and equatorial 
diameters of this planet ; yet my observations, both with a refracting and 
a refleeting telescope, show a perceptible difference, and nearly to the 

same amount The compression of the planet would seem to be 

about one twenty-ninth." 

Intimately associated with the subject we are now considering, is the 
question of the existence of a planet within the orbit of Mercury. There 
are instances on record in which circular black spots have been soen to 
pass aeross the sun's disc with a rapidity wholly inconsistent with the 
supposition that they have been solar spots. On October 10, 1802, the 
astronomer Fritsch saw a round spot of this sort, which moved per- 
ceptibly in two minutes, and after a cloudy interval of four hours hod 
disappeared. On October 19, 1819, Stark saw a sharply defined and per- 
fectly round spot, about the sizo of Mercury, which had disappeared in 
the evening of the same day. On October 11, 1847, Dr. Julius Schmidt 
saw a small black spot move swiftly across the sun’s disc. * Oh 
October 14, 1849, the same observer noticed a similar phenomenon. He 
remarks of tho spot seen in this instance that " it was certainly neither a 
bird nor an insect." 

But of all the observations of this sort, that which has attracted most 
attention is the one claimed to havo been mado by M. Lescarbault in tho 
spring of 1859. 

Leverrier had announced as tho result of certain calculations which he 
had made about the motions of the planet Morcury, that there probably 
exists a planet which moves between Mercury and the sun, and produces 
by its attractive influences certain peculiarities in tho motion of Mercury 
which he was unable otherwise to account for. When this announcement 
was made public, M. Lescarbault, a physician, residing at Orgcres, in the 
department of Eure et Loire, France, was induced to publish the account 
of an observation which ho had made only a few months before. He 
stated that on March 26, 1859, he had seen an object passing across the 
sun's disc which he had supposed might be a new planet ; but he was 
unwilling, he said, to announce the discovery he had made, because he 
imagined that before long he might be able to make confirmatory 
observations. 

Leverrier, with characteristic decision, determined forthwith to obtain 
a personal interview with the astronomical doctor. 

Oh calling at M. Lescarbault’s residence he refused to announce his 
name, but in brusque and abrupt tones thus accosted the physician, — 
“ Bo, sir, it is you who pretend to have discovered a new planet, and 
keep your observations secret for nine months. This is a grave ofibnee. 
1 have come, sir,* with the intention of examining you* pretensions, and 
proving that (If you are not dishonest) you have been deceived. List us 
hear ymmstary.” On this the doctor quietly described the phenomena 
ho had seen. Leverrier asked him by what means he biad been enabled 
to time his observations. The doctor pulled out a watch which had not 
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even & second-hand. As may be supposed, Leverrior, accustomed to see 
none but ‘the most perfect time-keepers employed in observations of this 
sort, was dissatisfied. “ My suspicions are confirmed," he cried ; “ do 
you pretend with an old watch like that, showing only minutes, to estimate 
seconds ? ” Lescarbault replied by producing an ivoiy ball attached to a 
silken thread, which he hung on a nail, and caused to oscillate. Leverrior 
counts the oscillations for a while, and finds that the novel pendulum is 
’ marking seconds with a very reasonable approach to accuracy. “But 
how do you estimate the number of seconds, since there is nothing to mark 
them ? ” he asks. Lescarbault states that, being accustomed to feel 
pulses and count their pulsations, ho finds no difficulty in applying a 
similar process to the pendulum. 

The telescope having been submitted to examination, and pronounced 
satisfactory, Leverrier asks for the memorandum of tho observation. 
Lescarbault searches about for a while, and at length produces the required 
document, — covered with grease and laudanum. Other questions are 
asked and satisfactory replies obtained. The doctor's calculations 
respecting the orbital motion of the supposed planet are not found ; but 
he accounts for this by stating that, being short of paper, his method has' 
been to mako his calculations on a plank, and when new ones are 
required, to make room for them by planing the othors off. The loss 
would not seem to have been great, as Lescarbault was no mathematician. 

Finally Leverrier “ became perfectly satisfied that ax* intra-Mercurial 
planet had been seen. He congratulated the medical practitioner upon 
his discovery, and left with tho intention of making the facts thus obtained 
the basis of fresh calculations." 

Singularly enough, it appeared afterwards that the French astronomer 
Liais was observing the sun in Brazil at the very hour when Lescarbault 
saw his planet. Liais is certain that nothing of the kind was visible, 
although the telescope he was using was much more powerful than the 
doctor’s. On this account groat doubt has been thrown on Loscarbault’s 
account. We believe, however, that it is quite possible that M. Liais 
should have overlooked the planet, despite his opinion to the contrary. 

The last observation of the kind which has been made, took place on 
March 20, 1862. On that day, Mr. Lummis, of Liverpool, was examining 
the sun’s disc, between the hours of nine and ten in the morning, when he 
noticed a spot, circular in figure and perfectly black in colour. He called 
a friend to the telescope,* and both agreed as to the appearance of the spot. 
During twenty minutes Mr. Lummis watchod the spot travelling rapidly 
across the sun’s disc. He was then called away to attend to official duties, 
and was unable to observe the object further. He wrote to Hind on the 
subject, and that eminent astronomer corrected a mistake in Mr. Lummis’s 
estimates. 

It will be noticed that all the transits occurred in March and October. 
It has been calculated that if the observed appearances are really due to 
the existence of a planet within the orbit of Mercury, transits can only 
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occur towards the end of March and in the beginning of April, or towards 
the end of September and in the beginning of October. 

On the whole, we think there is good reason for believing in tho exist- 
ence of such a planet. Astronomers, in anticipation of its actual discovery, 
have assigned to it the name Vulcan. 

The transit of Mercury, which takes place on November 5, will be 
carefully watched by all our best observers. A large number of amateurs 
will also take port, no doubt, in observing the interesting phenomenon. 
Tho construction of cheap telescopes, which yet ore capable of doing useful 
work, has largely increased the number of those who will be ablo to watch 
the transit. And, in particular, tho recent invention of silvered-glass 
mirrors by the German optician Steinhoil, and the construction in England 
of a form of reflecting telescope, which is far more convenient to use than 
tho ordinary telescope, has made amateur observation at once more effec- 
tive and moro pleasing than of old. It used to require that a person 
should really have his heart in the subject of astronomy, to enable him 
unflinchingly to fix himself in all the various and awkward positions which 
ordinaiy telescopic observation requires. Very few could enduro with 
comfort tho attitudinizing of the observing-room when clovated objects had 
to be looked at. But now that an obsorver can obtain an instrument 
which is not only cheaper than the old-fashioned refractors, but enables 
him to observe all objects whatever with his eyes directed horizontally, 
many, who would otherwise havo been deterred from astronomy, are found 
to take a daily increasing interest in the observation of celestial objects. 
We trust that no unfavourable circumstances of weather, or the like, will 
prevent tho approaching transit from being well seen by the numerous 
observers who will be on tho watch for the phenomenon. 
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In writing of tbo contradictory results of the general election of 1708 on d 
of the general election of 1710, Lord Stanhope observes, with something 
less than his usual perspicacity, “ How strange and sudden are the 
veerings of popular favour ! Some grounds have elsewhere been given 
that will partly account for these revulsions; but to explain them 
altogether on an} T thing like roason, or without a liberal allowance for the 
caprice of popular assemblies, would, I believe, bo found &b impracticable 
as to say why the wind should blow from tho north to-day and from the 
south to-morrow.” It appoars to us, on the contrary, that these revulsions 
of feeling are often more apparent than real, and that beneath the 
superficial instability of public opinion which the historian rebukes, the 
operations of a uniform principle may generally be traced. Even where this 
is not the case, such oscillations of popular feeling as Lord Stanhope is 
describing are for from unintelligible or irrational. In the particular 
instanco which he mentions, they represented tho perplexity and indecision 
of tho entire nation, swinging doubtfully botwoen the two theories of 
government, and inclining to one or to the other as the circumstances of 
the moment swayed them. Such was pre-eminently tho condition of the 
English people during the forty years that passed away between the 
deposition of King Jumes II. and the death of King George I. While 
tho memory of the Stuarts was still green, while a generation which had 
personally known them still survived, the old mystic loyalty, though 
sometimes eclipsed, was never eradicated from the hearts of men ; and 
maintained a nearly equal struggle with the national common-sense view 
of government and the national dislike of Popery, which formed the 
mainstay of the new settlement. But as this generation gradually died off, 
and a new one arose with whom Jacobitism was either a mere idea, or 
the stalking-horse of political ambition, the oscillation began to cease, and 
had disappeared altogether before the resignation of Sir Robert Walpole. 
VestigeB of the old sentiment still lingered in this country, and more than 
mere vestiges in Scotland. But as a practical influence determining the 
result of elections and deciding the fate of cabinets, it was obsolete and 
powerless. Nothing similar to that period of transition has subsequently 
occurred in England ; and w* have, accordingly, no similar instances to 
record of popular “ revulsions.” But the revulsions which did occur within 
that period might be accounted for on the grounds above given even 
were tfeere no others by which some of them at least may be adequately 
explained. 

In giving a brief account of the “critical elections” which have 
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taken place in England from the reign of Queen Anne to tlie present 
day, — meaning by 11 critical elections ” such as have decided either the 
fate of parties or the fortunes of celebrated Ministers, — we shall begin 
with the general election of 1710, which to some extent decided both ; and 
is a perfect illustration of those popular reactions which so perplex the 
historian we have quoted. In April, 1708, the majority returned to the 
House of Commons had been a Whig majority. The Whig Ministers were 
the popular Ministers of the day. The Duke of Marlborough was the idol 
of the nation. The Protestant succession was what no man dared publicly 
decry. In September, 1710, the Queen was in a position to dismiss her 
Ministry, to insult the Duke, to call men to her councils who were adverse 
to the Protestant succession, and afterwards to dissolve Parliament and 
appeal to the country with an absolute assurance of triumph. No doubt 
the popular mind had been highly inflamed against the Whigs by tho 
impeachment of Sacheverel. A High Church “ cry ” had been got up, 
which was all to tho advantage of the Tories. But neither cry nor 
“ caprice ” is, in our eyes, sufficient to explain the entire change oPmind 
which the constituencies then displayed. 

It was tolerably well known in the country that the sympathies of the 
Queen, in spite of her intimacy with the Marlboroughs, were all with the 
exile at St. Germains ; and the knowledge was by no means to her detri- 
ment. In dismissing Sunderland and Godolphin, and replacing them by 
Oxford and Bolingbroke, she was supposed to be exercising her own inde- 
pendent will, and to be vindicating the dignity of the crown. Now, 
curious as it may seem, it appears to us beyond a doubt that multitudes 
of people who would have hooted at arbitrary power and cheered at parlia- 
mentary government, if put to them in those words, would frequently 
regard with approval the assertion of the royal prerogative. The truth 
we suspect to be, that the delioacy of the political fiction on which 
monarchy is based in this kingdom is rather thrown away upon the multi- 
tude. They like to see a king or queen do something : partly because they 
think tt re wearer of the crown ought to do something ; partly because a 
royal act, proceeding from the breast of Majesty in virtue of some 
undefinable power, and not visibly connected with “ law ” as they 
see it in the courts and at assizes, is impressive and imposing, and 
appeals strongly to the imagination. For this reason alone we could be- 
lieve that Queen Anne’s change of Ministry was popular, did not contem- 
porary records abundantly justify the hypothesis. Iu the second place, it 
is probable, if not certain, that the better informed part of the nation had 
begun to grow dissatisfied with the continuance of the French war. All 
the objects for which it was originally undertaken eotfid have been secured 
at the Congress of Gertruydenberg in 1700 ; and it was vthispered about 
that it was only prolonged now to gratify the personal ambition of 44 one 
too-powerfdl individual." ‘With the truth or falsehood of such suspicions 
we are not concerned. It is certain they were generally entertained ; sad, 
coupled with all the burdens of the war, they were quite suffieient to 
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undermine Marlborough’s popularity. Thirdly, there was the old jealousy 
between the country gentlemen and the nobility ; and though the former 
had too lively a recollection of the civil war to be eager to take arms for 
the Stuarts, they had no objection to put a slight upon the Whig oligarchy 
when it could be done without danger of encouraging the Jacobites too 
much. With a Stuart Queen upon the throne this object was easily 
attainable, and this last consideration, moreover, has no small share in the 
difference to bo observed between the last two elections which took place 
in her reign and the elections of 1716. But among these various motives 
which determined the judgment of the constituents we see little or no 
evidence of popular caprioe. There was, in the first place, one of those 
temporary reactions of opinion which was characteristic of the period; 
and there were, secondly, many practical reasons which, rightly or 
wrongly, had alienated the country from tho Whigs : but of mere blind 
caprice, or inexplicable revulsions of opinion, nothing. Such is the 
history of the famous elections of 1710, which replaced the Tories in 
office after twenty years of practical exclusion from it; which finished 
the career of Marlborough and opened the career of Bolingbroke ; which 
led to a general European settlement in force for more than ninety years,' 
and set an example of commercial liberality which it was reserved for our 
own generation to acknowledge and adopt. 

The elections of 1718, — for these were the days of triennial parlia- 
ments, — made little change in tho relative strength of parties. But with 
the spring of 1716 the new dynasty was on the throne, and an appeal 
was made to the people to confirm the Act of Settlement, and endorse the 
policy of the Whigs in placing the Elector on the throne. In spite of 
what had seemed to be the popular sentiment only three years before, 
the appeal was entirely successful. A large majority was returned in 
favour of revolution principles ; and with permanent results as. important 
as those which we have assigned to the election just described. 
Parliamentary government, Protestant principles, and the German 
alliance, the three constituents of English history for at least a century 
and a half, were then finally established. 

But we cannot see that this sudden change in public opinion is any more 
Owing to caprice than the previous one. Between a Stuart on the throne 
and a Stuart in exile, the difference was considerable. The Tory country 
gentlemen were afraid of another civil war. To expel George I. now 
would require another civil war. Yet with George upon the throne the 
Whigs, they well knew, would monopolize all the sweets of office and all 
the indirect advantages of power. It was not worth their while then to sit 
in that House of Cozmnonss In the next place the restoration of the 
Stuarts had now come to be associated in the popular mind With the idea 
of a French invasion ; and this cooled their ardour not a little in favour 
of Gilt luckless cause. Lastly, by the impeachment of Bolingbroke and 
. Ormond, sad this general dispersion of its leaders, the whole Tory party ware 
left like Sheep without a shepherd. They had no one to direct them in 
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the manifold intricacies of electioneering. They had no u cry : " a more 
important point in those days than it is even in our own. If to all these 
various reasons we add the absence of such causos of discontent as the 
attack on Sacheverel and the prolongation of the French war, we Bhall see 
that there was plenty to account for the general election of 1716 without 
falling back upon the agency of popular caprice. It is rexnarkablo, however, 
and it illustrates what we just now said cf the oscillation of public 
opinion during the period in question, that immediately after this election, 
the Whig administration began to see the necessity of providing against 
another “ revulsion” of opinion to be apprehended at the next. In 
February, 1716, this Parliament was returned; and before the end of April 
tho Septennial Act had passed both Houses. The almost equal struggle 
between the old principles and tho new had been inclined one way by tho 
circumstances of 1710, and another by the circumstances of 1716. Who 
waB to say that a third set of circumstances might not turn tho scale once 
more in 1719 ? 

The Septennial Act fulfilled its object. By 1722 tho Wliigs*wero 
confirmed in power. Jacobitism was beginning to pass into that second 
stage which wo have described. And from 1716 to 1784, one general 
election was like another, no fair trial of strength between the two parties 
having occurred at any one of them. Our next “ critical eloction ” accord- 
ingly comes before us upon another scene, under new conditions, when 
political parties had boon shuffled and dealt out afresh, and when the 
members of the House of Commons who had been elected because they 
were Jacobites might have been counted on one’s fingers. Not that an 
extensive Jacobite conspiracy did not exist in England during the whole 
twenty years, perhaps, that elapsed between the death of the Regent 
Orleans and the landing of Prince Charlos Edward ; but tho cause had 
lost its hold upon the nation, and no longer in any appreciable degree 
influenced elections. 

In 1784, then, there was an appeal to the constituencies by the Opposi- 
tion and the Government, such as we are now accustomed to, upon general 
questions of policy, and without, as far as we con learn, any tacit refer- 
ence even to the exiled family. The Opposition was Banguine of success. 
They had two excellent cries, tho Excise Scheme, and the Septennial Act, 
which was very unpopular, and which Ministers had refused to repeal. 
But more than all this, Government had for the last eight years been 
exposed to a species of warfaro in which Ministers were at a marked dis- 
advantage. Literature was on the side of tho Tories. The reasons why 
it was so ore too well known to be repeated. And at the head of the 
body of guerillas who harassed the Ministry fro m all sides was the 
vengeful spirit and the piercing pen of Bolingbroke himself. Whatever 
can be done by political journalism to blacken the character and distort 
the policy of a rival statesman, it may be asserted, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the Craftsman did, Walpole, on the ether hand, secure , 
of the court; as unscrupulous in his means as we believe he was honest io 
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his ends ; and relying, with just confidence, on the beneficent character of 
his long administration, was not afraid of the result, though far too wise to 
be careless. Towards the expenses of the election he is said to havo 
contributed no less a sum than 60,0002. out of his own pocket. But the 
event, though a disappointment to the Tories, was on the whole 
discouraging to the Minister. The battle was fought out in April, and con- 
ducted with uncommon acrimony in all ports of the kingdom. The result 
was to lessen the Ministerial majority by about one-third ; but to leave the 
Opposition at the same time just as far from office as ever. Bolingbroko 
stopped the Craftsman , and retired to the Continent. The old Tory 
loaders, Shippen, Wyndhom, Barnard, who had borne the burden and heat 
of the day, saw the prize for which they hod long contended snatched 
from their grasp. With the election of 1784 vanished the last chance which 
had arisen since the death of Quoen Anne of a pure Tory administration. 
The time was not yet. At the next critical election the Whigs indeed 
were turned out ; but the Tories were not brought in. 

This election took place exactly seven years afterwards, in 1741, and 
the result, as all the world knows, was the defeat and resignation of Sir 
Robert Wolpolo. But, after all, this was only the concluding act of tlio* 
drama begun in '84 ; and the final result proved that though the Minister 
had lost his popularity, the resolution at which the country had arrived 
in 1716 was still dominant in England. Shortly after the last-mentioned 
year, the oscillation between Jacobitism and “ Guelphism” had begun to 
subside, and the public remained steady to Whig principles for upwards 
of fifty years. In 1784, tho Tories of the Bolingbroke school— a class of 
Tories distinct alike from Jacobites, Peelites, or Eldonites — had their 
chanco, fought their battle, and lost it, and from that time forth ceased to 
exist as a substantivo power in the State. The election of 1741 accom- 
plished one-half of their original design, and overthrew Walpole ; but it 
brought no advantage to themselves. Within three years of the groat 
Opposition triumph, a steady, old-fashioned Whig government, slightly 
reinforced by tho *' ‘ Patriots,” was again in office under Henry Pelham, 
who retained power till his death, eleven years afterwards, and bequeathed 
it to his party for another twelve or fifteen years. 

We have now to take a considerable leap in advance before we come 
to another election which deserves the title of “ critical.” After the death 
of George II., the nation was gradually converted to Toryism by the 
character and conduct of his successor, who, whatever he might appear to 
those who had opportunities of knowing him, to the great mass of tho 
people was an olgect of the sincerest veneration. But the change was 
gradual both in the country and the House of Commons, and not the 
result of any sudden “ revulsion of feeling ” or special appeal to the con- 
stituencies. The general election of 1784 is remarkable rather for having 
shown that although the House of Commons had deserted the principles 
on which it was returned,- the people were still true to them* The Parlia- 
ment which was dissolved in 1784, had been elected in 1780, .when, it was- 
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found, contrary to the expectations of the Opposition, that the country was 
in favour of the Government, and that Lord North’s majority was little, if 
at all, diminished. In other words, the House of Commons in which the 
celebrated Coalition Ministry was formed against the King’s party, was the 
very same House of Commons which had been elected to support the 
ICing. Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that on the first appeal to 
the people the Coalition was scattered to the winds ? It has often seemed 
to us that this memorable election has been a good deal misunderstood. 
Undoubtedly Fox’s India Bill created great alarm in certain quarters ; 
and the gallantry of Mn Pitt had enliBtod the sympathies of the people. 
But no special causes were required to produce the great Tory majority 
which was the fruits of the election. The electors of 1784 were the 
electors of 1774, and the electors of 1780. They had returned a large 
Tory majority on the two first occasions, and why Bhould they not 
again ? Though many of the old Tory party in the House of Commons, 
disgusted with the American war, had followed Lord North in his desertion 
of his old principles and his alliance with the Whig oligarchy, yet public 
feeling had not changed. The election which followed was only the 
undoing of the coalition, and the restoration of the status quo . The Tory 
majority of Lord North became the Tory majority of Mr. Pitt. The 
current resumed its course, and Government proceeded as before. 

Probably there has been no election in our annals, if we except 1881, 
when the dominant party in Parliament met with so complete and so 
sudden a chastisement at the hands of the people as they did at the 
period in question. One hundred and sixty supporters of the Coalition 
lost their seats ; and it was doubtful for a time whether even Mr. Fox 
would be re-elected for Westminster. The aristocratic interest in York- 
shire, which, in the pointed language of Macaulay, had made the county 
like a Whig borough, was beaten out of the field by Mr. Wilberforce. 
Mr. Hill came in at the head of the poll for the University of Cambridge. 
The discomfiture of the Whigs in 1710 was a drawn battle compared to 
the rout of 1784. The decisive and permanent effects of this election 
are too well known to be repeated. It seated the Tories in office for 
forty-eight years, and Mr. Pitt, with a brief intermission, for his life. 
And it was not until a new generation had grown up, and new ideas and new 
wants taken possession of the public mind, that the Whigs recovered from 
the blow. Thus we see that the four critical elections of the last century 
were in 1710, in 1716, in 1784, and in 1764, — two of them favourable to 
the Whigs, and two to tho Tories. But in none of the three which 
involved great and sudden changes do we observe any agency at work 
which can properly be oalled caprice. Both in 1710 and in 1784 the 
people were realty glad to see the royal prerogative exerted ; and we have 
pointed out the reasons which they had for believing that it was, in one 
instance at kfest, exerted on the right side. But no one who studies 
attentively the history of the eighteenth century can frill to perceive that 
the independence of the Crown was always a favourite Idea with the 
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English people, and that the hustings orator who was capable of painting 
with effect the thraldom of his gracious sovereign, and his own loyal 
resolve to assist in the work of emancipation, was certain of vociferous 
applause. This sentiment was at the bottom of the Tory successes both 
in 1710 and in 1784. The Whig victories, on the other hand, were 
owing to two equally deeply rooted sentiments in the English mind,-— the 
dread of Popery, and the pride which bristled at the notion of the Stuarts 
riding back on French bayonets. This very same feeling cost William his 
Dutch Guards, and but for that, would have cobt him his throne* And 
although the avowed Jacobites felt that nothing could be done without 
Fronch assistance, the very necessity discredited the cause in the eyes of 
the nation at large. 

The next really critical election that we have to reoord brings us down 
to a period within the memory of middle-aged men, and is hardly beyond 
the limits of contemporary history ; we mean, of course, the memorable 
and decisive election of 1681. In this we see the results of a change in 
public opinion which had been gradually maturing for many years, and 
not merely one of the extreme oscillations which belong to a period of 
transition. The slow, half- conscious growth of a spirit of Liberalism,' 
which had been in progress during the Regency and the reign of George IV., 
was analogous rathor to the growth of that new Toryism which took place 
after the accession of George III. than to those “ revulsions of feeling ” 
which occurred half a century before : whether with or without reason, 
the people at the one time had grown tired of the Whigs, and at the other 
had grown tired of the Tories. And it is wonderful still to reflect on the 
energy and enthusiasm which sustained the independent electors in their 
great struggle against all the old influences by which they had so long 
been guided. In the English coiinties, where, however, the Whigs had of 
late years commanded a small majority, almost every election went in 
favour of the Reformers. In the open boroughs the same spirit was 
victorious. And when Parliament reassembled the Ministerial majority 
of one was changed into 186. The work of 1784 was thoroughly un- 
done ; the great party which had ruled for forty-seven years completely 
broken up, never again to be reunited upon the same or even a kindred 
bask. But it would be as great a mistake to attribute this result exclu- 
sively to the operation of Reform as to attribute the results of 1764 
exclusively to the unpopularity of the India Bill. A long train of eauses 
had been silently at work, in each case paving the way for the great 
revolution that ensued. And we believe it will be found that in all cases 
of critical elections, excepting such as have occurred during exceptional 
and transitional epochs, the same law has been at work. Revolutions on 
a small scale, they resemble revolutions on a large scale. The osten- 
sible cause is never the real cause, or certainly never the only erase. 
The forthcoming election will probably be another case ift^oin*. It will 
feet be decided exclusively on the merits of the Irish Ghufeh. 

The election of 1641, though certainly, according to our own deflfti- 
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tion, a critical election, and though apparently evincing a great and 
sudden change in popular opinion, was not in reality any sign that 
the people of this country had abandoned the ideas which had inspired 
them only nine years before. Many of the Whig leaders were per- 
sonally unpopular, while the whole party reaped the fruits of those 
exaggerated promises in which the champions of reform had rashly per- 
mittted themselves to indulge. The Reform Bill had not touched those 
hardships which it was expected instantaneously to cure. Wages had 
not risen ; bread was found to be as dear under the new system as it had 
been under the old. The new Poor Law did not propitiate the poor ; while 
Whig finance and Whig foreign policy were viewed with suspicion by tho 
rich. A Whig Government had its Newport riots as a Tory Government 
its Manchester riots. All these causes are quite sufficient to account for 
the extraordinary “ Conservative triumph ” of 1841. But the reader will 
see at a glance that it was purely a matter of administration ; no principle 
was affected by it, as had been the case in 1784 and in 1881. By return- 
ing a Conservative majority under Sir Robert Peel, the peoplo were not 
in the least going back from the principles they had adopted in the Reform 
Bill. Wiser and more experienced than his predecessors, he still sub- 
stantially carried out a liberal system of government. There was, in fact., 
nothing distinctive in the “great Conservative party” which the elections of 
1841 brought into power, as there had been in the Tory party of Mr. Pitt 
and the Whig party of Lord Grey. And the best proof of it is that power 
voiy soon slid back again into the old hands. What we moan is, that tho 
appeal to the country in 1881 produced as great and as lasting a change 
as the appeal of 1784 or of 171G ; and that the Ministry of Sir Robert 
Peel was no real break in the continuity of the political system which has 
prevailed ever since. What is true of 1841 is a fortiori true of all the 
elections which have followed it. Is it probable that the elections of 1868 
will be the first interruption to the series ? 

We have already stated our opinion that the result of it will not depend 
exclusively on the Irish Church question. Votes will be given for tho 
Liberals by men not hostile to that church. Votes will be given for the 
Conservatives by men who disapprove of that church. A broader question 
than this will virtually be submitted to the new constituencies, namely, 
whether, on the whole, the party whose principles have been dominant for 
the last generation, or the party which has only recently succeeded in 
obtaining power, be the one which they prefer to govern them. The more 
closely one studies the history efthe last ten years the more difficult does 
it seem to believe that any deeply seated change has been coming over tho 
temper of the people similar to those we have described at previous periods. 
On the surface of society, at all events, there appear no marks Of such a 
change. But just as we have said that the return of a Conservative 
mqority in 184) really no departure from the principles of 1882, so 
it might happen now that a Conservative majority ebotdd be returned 
owing to accidental preferences, and without affording any proof of a 
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permanent and fundamental reaction. The habits and modes of thought 
of the working classes are, notwithstanding the investigations of the new 
school of philanthropists, still so little understood, the effect upon their minds 
of an appeal to the old anti-papal prejudice is so difficult to be estimated 
that ho would be a bold man indeed who should venture to predict with con- 
fidence the issue of the approaching contest. But whatever it may be, of one 
thing we can hardly allow ourselves to doubt. Should the superior manage- 
ment, and the strength of a particular prejudice, return to the next House of 
Commons a majority for the existing Cabinet, that Cabinet will have to 
accommodate itself to the spirit of the last thirty years, and be in foot, as 
in name, “ truly liberal.” On the various occasions we have mentioned, 
not only wore great parties and great Ministers confirmed in, or expelled 
from, power ; but new principles of government were recognized or per- 
petuated. But the English nation has not been reconverted to Conservatism 
as it was understood thirty years ago. So far, therefore, the elections of 1866 
will not take rank with those great elections which changed the principles 
on which this kingdom was to be governed. But it will be as important as 
that of 1784, when a final appeal to the nation was made by a great party , 
whose existence was staked on the result, and whose dissolution was the 
virtual consequenco. Had the Tories come into power in 1784, they would 
not, after all, havo materially modified the Whig system of administration, 
just as, if they remain in now, they cannot materially modify the Liberal 
system. The verdict of tho country on the former occasion was that they 
would have none of that party. The time had not arrived when its 
distinctive principles could be useful. The fact that the Tory party now 
is in office, and was thon out of office, makes no real difference. They are 
tho minority appealing to tho nation to reverse its last verdict recorded in 
favour of thoir opponents. Should their appeal be successful it will, how- 
evor, as in tho case of 1841, bo merely a temporary accident, and not 
indicative of any permanent or long-matured revolution of opinion. 
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PART L 

i. . 

HE long room was full of people 
Bitting quietly in the twilight. Only 
one lamp was burning at the far 
end. The verandah outside was dim 
with shadow; between each leafy 
arch there glimmered a line of Bea 
and of down. It was a grey still 
evening, sad, with distant storms. 
St. Julian, the master of thfi house, 
was sitting under the verandah, 
smoking, with William, the eldest 
Bon. The mother and Mrs. William 
were on a sofa together, talking in a 
low voice over ono thing and another. 
Hester was sitting at the piano with 
her hands in her lap, looking music, 
though she was not playing, with 
her white dress quivering in the 
gloom. Lord Ulleskelf, who had 
come over to see us, was talking to 
Emilia, the married daughter, and to Aileon, the youngest of the throe ; 
while I and my own little Mona and the little ones were playing at the 
other end of the room at a sort of twilight game of beating hands and 
singing sing-song nursery-rhymes,— haymaking the children called it. 

“ Are there any letters ?" said St. Julian, looking in at them all from 
his verandah. “ Has Emmy got hers ? " 

“ I have sent Rogers into Tarmouth to meet the post,” said the mother ; 
and as ehe spoke the door opened, and the post came in. 

■ Poor Emmy's face, which had lighted up eagerly, fell in an instant : 
she saw that thero was no foreign letter for her. 

It was a small mail, not worth* sending for, Mrs. St. Julian evidently 
thought as she looked at her daughter with her kind, anxious eyes. 
“ Here is something for you, Emmy," she said ; “ for you, Queenie ” (to 
me). 14 My letter is from Mr. Hexham ; he is coming to-morrow." 

My letter was from the grocer : — 

Mbs. Campbell* is respectfully informed by Mr. Tiggs that he has sent different 
samples of tea sad coffee for her approbation, far the use of Mr. St. Julian's house- 
hold sad familys also a choice assortment of sperms. Mr. Tiggs regrets extremely 
that any delay should have arisen in the delivery of the preserved cherries and 
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apricots. Ho. forwards the order this day, at per invoice. Mr. T. trusts that his 
unremitting exertions may meet with Mrs. C/s approval and con tinned recommenda- 
tion and patronage. 

Albert Edward Home , September 21. 

This was not very interesting, except to the housekeeper : Mrs. St. Julian 
liad set me to keep house for her down here in the country. The children, 
however, who generally insisted upon reading all my correspondence, were 
much excitod by the paragraph in which Mr. Tiggs mentioned cherries 
and dried apricots. “ Why did Mr. Tiggs forget them ? ” said little Susan, 
the granddaughter, solemnly. “ Oh, 1 wish they would come,” said 
Nolly. “ Greedy, greedy 1 ” sung George, the youngest boy. Meanwhile 
the elders were discussing their correspondence, and the mother had been 
reading out Mr. Hexham's note : — 

* Zyndhunt , , September 21. 

Have you room for mo, my dear Mrs. St. Julian, and may I come tomorrow 
for a few days with my van ? I find it ta a most delightful mode of conveyance, and 
I have been successful enough to take some most lovely photographic views in the New 
Forest I now hope to explore your island, beginning with the 11 Lodges, 0 if you are 
still in the some hospitable mind you were when I last saw you. 

With best remembrances to your Husband and the young Ladies, 

Your devoted, 

G. II E XU AH. 

“ I like Mr. Hexham. I am glad he is coming/’ said Mrs. St. Julian. 

“ This is an official-looking missive/ ’ said Lord UUeskelf, holding out 
tho large square envelopo, with a great red seal, which had come for Emmy. 

“ What a handwriting 1 ” cried Aileen. She was only fifteen, but she 
was taller already than her married sister, and stood reading over her 
shoulder. “ What a letter ! Oh, Emmy, what a ” 

But Mrs. St. Julian, seeing Emmy flush up, interposed again: — 

“ Aileen, take those paperB to your father. What is it, my dear ? ” 
to Emilio. 

“It is from my sister-in-law,'’ Emilia said, blushing in the lighfr-of 
the lamp. “ Mamma, what a trouble I am to you. , • . She says 
she is— may she come to stay ? • . . And— and— you see she is dear 
Bevis’s sister, and — ” 

“ Of course, my dear/’ said her mother, almost reproachfully. “ How 
can you ask ? ” 

Emilia looked a little relieved, but wistfal still. 14 Have yon roam ? 
To-morrow ? ” she faltered. j* 

Mrs. St. Julian gave her a kiss, and smiled and said, “ Plenty of room, 
you goose.” And then she reach — 

To the Hon. Mrs. Bzvxs Beverley, 

The Island, 

Yarmouth, 

Broadshto. 

Mr dear Embus-, Scudamore Carte, SeptMmih 

Bkvib told me to be rare and pay yon a visit in Ills absent, 1 had an 
opportunity, sod so I shall come, if convenient to yon, with my and a man, on 
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Saturday, across country from Scudsmoro Castle. I hear 1 must cross frorr 
Ilclmingtoo. I cannot imagine how poople can live on an island when there is the 
mainland for them to choose. Yours is not even An island- on tho map. Things 
have been very pleasant here till two days ago, when it began to pour with rain, and 
my stepmother arrived unexpectedly with Clem, and Clem lost her temper, and 
Pritchard spoilt my new dress, and several pleasant people went away, and I, too, 
determined to take myself off. I shall only stay a couple of days with you, so pray 
tell Mrs. St. Julian that I shall not, I hope, be much in her way. Do not let her 
make any changes for me ; I shall bo quito willing to live exactly os you are nil 
in the habit of doing. Any room will do for my man. Tho muid need only have 
a little room next to mine. You won’t mind, I know, if I go my own gait while 
I stay with you, for I am an odd creature, ns I dare say you may have often heard 
from Bevis. I expect to feel dreadfully small with all of you clever artistic people, 
but I shall bo safe from my lady and Clem, who would never venture to come 
near you. 

My father is all alone at homo, and I want to get back to him if I can steal 
a march on my lady. She is so jealous that she will not let me be alone with him 
for one boar if Bhe can help it, ia her absence. Before she left Castlorookham she 
sent for that odious sister of hers to ploy picquet with him, and there was a general 
? cone when I objected. My father took part against me, so I started off inji huff, 
but he has mannged to shake off the old wretch, I hear, and so I do not mind^going 
back. I mast say it is very pleasant to have a few halfpence that one can call one’s 
own, and to be able to come and go one’s own way. I assure you that the said 
halfpence do not last for ever, however. Clem took 50/. to pay her milliner’s bill, 
and Bevis borrowed 100/. before he left, but I dare say lie will pay me back. 

So good-by, my dear Emilio, for the present. 

Yours ever, 

Jane Beverley. 

Mrs. St. Julian did not offer to show Lady Jane’s letter to St. Julian, 
but folded it up with a faint little suppressed smile. “ I think sho must be a 
character, Emmy,” she said. “ I dare say she will be very happy with us. 
Queenie ” (to me), “ will you see what can be done to make Lady Jano 
comfortable ? ” and there was an end of the matter. Lord Ulleskelf wcut 
and sat out in the verandah with the othors until the storm burst which 
had been gathering, through which he insisted on hurrying home, notwith- 
standing all they could* say to detain him. 

We had expected Lady Jane by the boat which brought our other 
guest the next day, but only Mr. Hexham’s dark close-cropped head 
appeared out of the carriage which had been sent to meet them. The 
coachman declared there was no lady alone on board. Emilia wonderod 
whjpher sister-in-law had failed : the others took Lady Jane’s absence 
very calmly, and after some five o'clock tea St. Julian proposed .a 
walk. 

« Perhaps I had better stay,” Mrs. Beverley said to her mother. 

“ No, my dear, your father will be disappointed. She cannot come 
now,” said Mrs. St. Julian, decidedly; " and if sho does, I am bore 
to receive her. Mr. Hexham, you did not see her on board ? A lady 
alone?” ... 

N$T, Hexham had not seen any lone lady on board. There was a 
good-looking person who might have answered the description, but she 
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hod a gentlomnn with Lor. He lost sight -of them at Tannouth, as ho was 
looking .after his man, and his van, and his photographic apparatus. It 
was settled* Lady Jane could not possibly come till next day. 


H. 

Lady Jane Beverley had always declared that she hated three things 
— islands, clever people, and interference. She knew she was clever, but 
she did not oncourage this disposition. It made people bores and radical 
in her own class of life, and forward if they wore low. She was not 
pretty. No ; she didn't caro for beauty, though she confessed she Bhould 
be very sorry if she was not able to afford to dress in the last fashion. 
It was all very well for artists and such people to say the contrary, but 
she know that a plain woman well dressed would look better than the 
loveliest dowdy that ever tied her bonnet-strings crooked. It was true 
her brother Bevis had thought otherwise. He had married Emilia, who 
was not in his own rank of life ; but Lady Jane supposed he had taught 
her to dress properly after her marriage. Bhe had done her voxy best to 
dissuade him from that crazy step : once it was over she made the best of 
it, though none of them would listen to her ; and indeed she had twice 
had to lend him sums of money when his father stopped his allowance. 
It is true ho paid her back, otherwise she really did not know how she 
could havo paid her bills that quarter. If she had not had her own 
independence sho scarcely could have got on at all or borne with all 
Lady Mountmore’s whims. However, thanks to old aunt Adelaide, she 
need not think of anybody but herself, and that was a very great com- 
fort to her in her many vexations. As it was, Clem was for ever riding 
Bazook, and laming her ponies, and borrowing money. Beverley and 
Bevis, of course, being her own brothers, had aright to expect she would be 
ready to lend them a little now and then ; but really Clem was only her step- 
sister, and considering the terms she and Lady Mountmore wore on. f . 
Lady Jane had a way of rambling on, though sho was a young woman still, 
not more than six or seven and twenty; It was quite true that she had 
had to fight her own battles at home, or she would have been utterly 
fleeced and set aside. Beverley, her eldest brother, never quite forgave 
her for being "the old aunt's heiress, and did not help her as he should 
have done. Bevis was always away on his missions or in disgrace. Old 
Lord Mountmore was feeble and almost childish. Lady Mountmore was 
not a pleasant person to deal with, and such heart as she possessed was 
naturally given to Lady Clem, her own child. 

Lady Jane was fortunately not of a sensitive disposition. She took 
life calmly, and did not yearn for the affection that was not there to get, 
but she made the best of things, and when Bevis was sent to South 
America on a mission, she it was who brought about a sort of general 
reconciliation. She was very much pleased with herself on this occasion. 
Everybody looked to her, and consulted her. “You will go mi see 
Emmy sometimes, won't you, Jane?" said poor Bevis, who was a kind, 
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and handsome young fellow. 'Lady Jane said, “ Most likely, 11 and con- 
gratulated herself on her own tact and success on this oooasion, as 
well as on her general ways, looks, style, end position in life. She 
thought poor Emmy was not certainly worth all this fuss, but deter- 
mined to look after her. Lady Jane was rather Low Church, slightly 
suspicious, but good-natured and not unamenable to reason. She culti- 
tivated an abrupt frankness and independence of manner. Her frankness 
was almost bewildering at times, as Lady Jane expected her diotums to be 
received in silence and humility by the unlucky victims of her penetration. 
But still, as I have said, being a true-hearted woman, if Bhe was once con- 
vinced that she was in the wrong, she would always own to it. Marriage 
was rather a sore subject with this lady. She had once notified to a young 
evangelical rector that although his prospects were not brilliant, yet she 
was not indisposed to share them, if he liked to come forward. To hor 
utter amazement, the young man got up in a confused manner, walked 
across the room, talked to Lady Clem for the rest of his visit, and never 
called again. Lady Jane was much surprised ; but, as her hoartjivas not 
deeply concerned in the matter, she forgave him on deliberation. v The 
one softness in this strange woman’s nature lay in her love for children, 
little Bevis, her brother’s baby, would coo at her, and beat her high 
cheek-bones with his soft little fat hand ; she let him pull her hair, the 
curls, and frills, and plaits of an hour's erection, poke his fingers into her 
eyes, swing her watch violently round and round. She was still too young 
to have crystallized into a regular old maid. She had never known any 
love in her life except from Bevis, but Bevis had been a little afraid of her. 
Beverley was utterly indifferent to anybody but himself. 

Lady Jane had fifteen hundred a year of her own. She was not at all 
bad-looking. Hor thick reddish hair was of the fashionable colour. She was 
a better woman than some people gave her credit for being, soeing this tall 
over-dressed and overbearing young person going about the world with her 
two startled attendants and her hunters. Lady Jane had not the smallest 
sense of humour or feeling for art : at least, this latter feculty had never 
been cultivated, though she had furnished her boudoir with bran new 
damask and sprawling gilt legs, and dressed herself in the same style ; 
and had had her picture taken by some travelling artist — a pastille all 
frame and rose-coloured chalk — which hung up over her chimney, smirking 
at a rose, to the amusement of some of her visitors. Lady Jane's notion 
of artists and art were mainly formed upon this trophy, and by what die 
had seen of the artist who had produced it. Lady Clem used to say that 
Jane was a born old maid, and would never many ; bat everybody was not 
of that opinion. Lady Jane had been made a great deal of at Scudamore 
Castle, especially by a certain Captain Sigourney, who had been staying 
there, a nephew of Lady Scudamore’s, — tall, dark, interesting, in want of 
money, notwithstanding his many accomplishments. Poor Tom Sigourney 
had been for many yean a hanger-on at Scudamore. They were extremely 
tired of him, knew his words, looks, tones by heart. Handsome as he 
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undoubtedly was, there was something indescribably wearisome about him 
after * the first .introduction — a certain gentle drawl and prose that irritated 
some people! But Lady Jane was immensely taken by him. His 
deference pleased her. She was not insensible to the respectful flattery 
with which he listened to every word she spoke. Tom Sigourney said 
she was a fine spirited girl, and Lady Scudamore seised the happy 
occasion — urged Tom forward, made much of Lady Jane. “ Poor girl I 
she needs a protoctor,” said Lady Scudamore gravely Uf her daughters. 
At which the young ladies burst out laughing. “ Can you fancy Tom 
Sigourney taking care of anybody ? " they cried. 

Lady Mountmore anived'unexpectodly, and the whole little fabric was 
destroyed. Sigourney, who had not much impudence , was Bimply driven off 
the field by tho eldor lady’s impertinences. Lady Jane was indignant, and 
declared she should not stay any longer under the same roof as her 
mother-in-law. Lady Soudamoro did not presB her to remain. She had 
not time to attend to her any longer or to family dissensions ; but she did 
write a few words to Tom, telling him of Lady Jane’s movements, and then 
made it up with Lady Mountmore all the more cordially that she felt she 
had not been quite loyal to her in sending off this little missive. 

The little steamer starts for Tarmouth in a little crowd and excitement 
of rolling barrels and oxen driven and plunging sheep in barges. The 
peoplo come and look over tho side of tho wooden pier and talk to the 
captain at his wheel. Afternoon rays stream slant, and the island glistens 
across the straits, and the rocks Btand out in the water ; limpid waters beat 
against the rocks, and toss the buoys and splash against the busy little tug ; 
one or two coal-barges make way. Idlers and a child or two in the way of 
the half-dozen passengers are called upon by name to stand aside on this 
occasion. There are two country dames returning from market ; friend 
Hexham in an excitement about bis van, which is to follow in a barge ; 
and there is a languid dark handsome gentleman talking to a grandly 
dressed lady whose attendants have been piling up wraps and Timet and 
dressing-cases and umbrellas. 

“Let me hold this for you, it will tire you,” said the gentleman, 
tenderly taking The Time* out of her hand ; “ are you resting ? I thought 
I’would try and meet you, and see if I could save you from fatigue. My 
aunt Soudamore told me you were coming this way. There, that is where 
my people live : that white house among the trees." 

“ It is a nice place," said Lady Jane. 

The rooks were coming nearer, and the island was brightening to life 
and colour, and the quaint old bricks and terraces of Tarmouth were 
beginning to show. There was a great ship in the distance sliding out 
to sea, and a couple of gulls flew overhead. 

“ Before I retired from the service," said Sigourney, “ I was quartered 
at Portsmouth. I know this coast well ; that is Tarmouth opposite, and 
that is — ah, *m — a pretty place, and an uncommon pretty girl at tho hotel." 
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“ How am I to get to those people if they have not sent to meet me, I 
wonder?” interrupted Lady Jane, rather absently. 

M Leave that to me,” said Captain Sigourney; "I am perfectly at 
home here, and I will order a fly. They all know me, and if they are not 
engaged will always come for me . . You go to the inn. I order you a 
cup of tea, and one for your maid. I see a fast horse put up into a trap, 
and start you straight off.'* 

" Oh, Captain Sigourney, I am very much obliged,” said Lady Jane ; 
and so the artless conversation went on. 

At Tarmouth the ingenious captain would not let her aBk whose 
was a carriage she saw standing there, nor take one of the two usual flys 
in waiting, but he made her turn into the inn until a special fast horse, 
with whose paces he was well acquainted, could be harnessed. This took 
a long time; but Lady Jane, excited by the novelty of the adventure, 
calmly enjoyed her afternoon tea and devotion, and sat on, the horse-hair 
sofa of the little inn, admiring the stufled carp and cuttle-fish on the walls, 
and listening with a charmed ear to Tom’s reminiscences of the tim^ when 
he was quartered at Portsmouth. 

The fast horse did not go much quicker than his predecessors, and 
Lady Jane arrived at the Lodges about an hour after Hexham, and at the 
same time as his great photographic, van. 


III. 

They were all strolling along the clifls towards tho beacon. It stood upon 
tho summit of High Down, a long way off as yet, though it seemed 
close at hand, so clearly did it stand out # in the still atmosphere of tho 
sunset. It stood there stiff and black npon its knoll, an old weather- 
beaten stick with a creaking coop for a crown, the pivot round which most 
pf this little story turns. For when these holiday people travelled away 
out of its reach, they also passed out of my ken. We could see the beacon 
from most of our windows, through all the autumnal clematis and ivy 
sprays falling and drifting about. The children loved the beacon, and 
their little lives were* one perpetual struggle to reach it, in despite of 
winds, of time of meals, of tutors and lessons. The elders, too, loved it 
after their fashion. Had they not come and established themselves under 
the shadow of High Down, where it had stood as long as the oldest inha- 
bitant could remember ! Lord Ulleskelf, in his yacht out at sea, was 
always glad to see the familiar old stubby finger rising up put of the mist. 
My cousin, St. Julian the R.A., had made a strange rough sketch of it, 
and of his wife and her eldest daughter sitting beneath it ; and a sea, and 
a cloud horizon, grey, green, mysterious beyond** He had painted a 
drapery over their heads, and young Emilia's arms round the st er n, It 
was an awful little picture Emilia the mother thought when she saw 
It, and she begged her husband to turn its face to the wall in his* 
studio. 

M Don’t you see how limpid the water is, and how the mist is tranS* 
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parent and drifting before the wind?’" St. Julian said. 44 Why do you 
object, you perverse woman ? ” 

The wife ‘didn’t answer, but her soft cheeks flushed. Emilia the 
daughter spoke, a little frightened. 

“ They are like mourners, papa," she whispered. 

St. Julian shrugged his shoulders at them. 44 And this is a painter's 
wife l " he cried ; 44 and a painter’s daughter ! " But he put the pioture 
away, for he was too tender to pain them, and it lay now forgotten in a 
closet. This was two years ago, before Emilia was married, or had come 
home with her little son during her husband's absence. She was carrying 
the child in her arms as she toiled, np the hill in company with the others, 
a tender bright flush in her face. Her little Bevis thinks it is he who 
is carrying 44 Mozzer,” as he clutcheB her tight round the neck with his 
two little arms. 

I suppose nobody ever reached the top of a high cliff without some 
momentary feeling of elation, — so much left behind, so much achieved. 
There you stand at peace, glowing with exertion, raised far above the din 
of the world. They were gazing as they come along (for it is only of an 
island that I am writing) at the great sight of shining waters, of smiling 
fertile fields and country ; and of distant waters again, that separated them 
from the pale glimmering coast of the mainland. The straits, which lie 
between the island and Broadshire, are not deserted like the horizon on 
the other side (it lies calm, and tossing, and self-sufficing, for the coast 
is a dangerous one, and little frequented) ; but are crowded and alive 
with boats and white sails : ships go sliding past, yachts drift, and great 
brigs slowly travel in tow of the tiny steamer that crosses and reoroBBes 
the water with letters and provisions, and comers and goers and guests 
to Ulles Hall and to the Lodge, where St. Julian and his family live all 
through the summer-time ; and where some of us indeed remain the. 
whole year round. 

The little procession comes winding up the down, Lord Ulleskelf and 
the painter walking -first, in broad-brimmed hats and coats fashioned in 
the island, of a somewhat looser and more comfortable cut than London 
coats. The tutor is with them. Mr. Hexham, too, is with them ; as 
I can see, a little puzzled and interested by the ways of us islanders. 

As Bt. Julian talks his eyes flash, and he puts out one hand to empha- 
size what he is. saying. He is not calm and self-contained aB one might 
imagine so great a painter, but a man of strong convictions; alive to 
every life about him and to every event. His cordial heart and bright 
artistic nature are qtackly touched and moved. He believes in his 
own genius, grasps at life as it passes, and translates it into a strange 
quaint • revelation of his own, and brings others into his way of seeing 
things almOst by magic. But his charm is almost irresistible, and he 
knows it, and likes to know it. The time that he is best himself is when 
he is at his painting ; his brown eyes are alight in his pale free, his thick 
grey hair stands on end ; he is a middle-aged man, broad, firmly-knit, 
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with a curly grey beard, active, mighty in hie kingdom. He late people 
in to his sacred temple ; but be makes them pot their shoes off, so to 
speak, and will allow no word of criticism except from one or two. In a 
moment his thick brows knit, and the master turns upon the unlucky victim. 

The old tutor had a special and unlucky knack of exciting Bt. Julian's 
ire. He teaches the boys as he taught Bt. Julian in bygone days, but he 
cannot forget that he is not always St. Julian's tutor, and constantly 
stings and irritates him with his caustic disappointed old wits. But 
St. Julian bears it all with admirable impatience for the sake of old days 
and of age and misfortune. 

As they all climb the hill together qn this special day, the fathers go 
walking first, then comes a pretty rout of maidens and children, and 
Hexham’s tall dark head among them. Little Mona goes wandering by 
the edge of the cliff, with her long gleaming locks hanging in ripples not 
unlike those of the sea. The two elder girls had come out with some 
bright-coloured scarves tied round their necks ; but finding them oppres- 
sive, they had pulled them off, and given them to the boys to ^arry. 
These scarves were now banners streaming in the air as the boys attacked 
a tumulus, where the peaceful bones of the bygone Banish invaders were 
lying buried. The gay young voices echo across the heather calling to 
each other. 

Hester comes last with Mrs. William — Hester with the mysterious 
sweet eyes and crown of Boft hair. It is not very thick, but like a dark 
yet gleaming cloud about her pretty head. Bhe is quite pale, but her 
lips are bright carnation red, and when she smiles she blushes. Hester is 
tall, as are all the sisters, Emilia Beverley, and Aileen, who is only fifteen, 
but the tallest of the three. Aileen is walking a little ahead with Mrs. 
William’s children, and driving them away from the edge of the cliff, 
towards which these little moths seem perpetually buzzing. 

The sun begins to set in a strange wild glory, and the light to'flow 
along the heights; all those people look to one another like beatified 
men and women. Ulleskelf and Bt. Julian cease their discussion at last, 
and stand looking seawards. 

^ “Look at that band of fire on the sea," said Lord Ulleskelf. 

* “ What an evening vesper," said Bt. Julian. “ Hester, are you there ? * 

Hester was there, with sweet, wondering sunset eyes. Her father 
put his hand fondly on her shoulder. There was a sympathy between the 
two which was very touching ; they liked to admire together, to praise 
together. In sorrow or trouble St. Julian looked for his wife, in happi- 
ness he instinctively seemed to turn to his favourite daughter. 

Hester's charm did not always strike people at first sight. Bhe was 
like some of those sweet simple tunes which haunt yon after you have 
heard them, or like some of those flowers of which the faint delicate scent 
only comes to you when you have waited for an instant. 

Hexham, for instance, until now had admired Mrs* P**erley infinitely 
move than he did her sister. He thought Hiss Bt. Julian handsome 
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'Certainly but charmless ; whereas the sweet, gentle young mother, whoso 
wistful -eyes seemed looking beyond the sunset, and trying in Tain to 
reach the distant world where her husband would presently see it rise, 
appealed to every manly feeling in his nature. But as the father and 
daughter turned to each other, something in the girl’s face a dim 
reflex light from the pure bright soul within — seemed to touch him, 
to disclose a something, I cannot tell you what. It seemed to Hexham 
as if the scales had fallen suddenly from his eyes, and as if in that 
instant Hester was revealed to him. She moved on a little way with 
two of the children who had joined her. The young man followed her 
with his eyes,, and almost started when some one spoke to him. . • 

As St. Julian walked on, he began mechanically to turn over possible 
effects and combinations in his mind. The great colourist understood 
better than any other, how to lay his colours, luminous, harmonious, 
shining with the real light of nature, for they were in conformity to her 
laws; and suddenly he Bpoke, turning to Hexham, who was a photo- 
grapher, as I have said, and who indeed was now travelling in a gipsy 
fashion, in Bearch of subjects for his camera. 

44 In many things,” he said, 44 my art can equal yours, but how help* 
loss we both are when we look at such scenes as these. It makes me 
sometimes mad to think that I am only a man with oil-pots attempting to 
reproduce such wonderB.” 

“ Fortunately they will reproduce themselves whether you succeed or 
not,” said tho tutor. St. Julian looked at him with his bright eyes. The 
old man had spoken quite Bimply. He did not mean to be rude, — and the 
painter was silent. 

44 My art is 4 a game half of skill, half of chance,’ ” said Hexham. 
44 When both these divinities favour me I shall begin to think myself repaid 
for the time and the money and the chemicals I have wasted.” 

44 Have you ever tried to photograph figures in a full blaze of light ? ” 
Lord Ulleskelf asked, looking at Mona and his own little girl standing with 
HeBter, and shading their eyes from a bright stream that was playing like a halo 
about their heads. There was something unconscious and lovely in the little 
group, with their white draperies and flowing looks. A bunch of illumined 
berries and trailing creepers hung from little Lady Millioent’s hair : the light 
of youth and of life, the sweet wondering eyes, all went to make a more 
beautiful picture than graces or models could ever attain to. Bt. Julian 
looked and smiled with Lord Ulleskelf. 

Hexham answered, a little distractedly, that he should like to show 
Lend Ulleskelf the attempt he had onpe made. 44 Nature is a very 
uncertain sort of assistant,” he added ; 41 and I, too, might exclaim, 4 Oh, 
that I am bat a man, with a bit of yellow paper across my window, and 
a row of bottles on a shelf, tiring to evoke life from the film upon my 
gUBseet'” , • 

«I think you are all of you talking very profanely/' said Lord 
Ulleskelf, 44 before all these children, and in such a sight as this. But 
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I shall be very glad to come down and look at your photographs, 
Mr. Hexham, to-morrow morning,” he added, fearing the young man 
might be hurt by his tone. 

The firebrand in the still rippled sea tamed from flame to silver as the 
light changed and ebbed. The light on the sea seemed dimmer, but then 
the land caught fire in turn, and trees and downs and distant roof-tops 
blazed in this great illumination, and the shadows fell black upon the turf. 

Here Mrs. William began saying in a plaintive tone of voice that she 
was tired, and I offered to go back with her. Everybody indeed was on 
the move, but we two took a shorter cut, while the others went home with 
the UUeskelfs, turning down by a turn of the down towards the lane that 
leads to Ulles Hall. 

And so, having climbed up with some toil and effort to that beautiful 
height, we all began to descend once more into the everyday of life, and 
turn from glowing seas and calm sailing clouds to the thought of cutlets 
and chickens. The girls had taken back their scarves and were running 
down hill. Aileen was carrying one of Margaret's children, Emilia 
Beverley had her little Bevis in her arms, Hester was holding by her 
father's arm as they come bock rather silent, but satisfied and happy. 
The sounds from the village below began to reach us, and the lights in 
the cottages and houses to twinkle ; the cliffs rose higher and higher as 
we descended our different ways. The old beacon stood out black againBt 
the ruddy sky : a moon began to hang in the high faint heaven, and a 
bright star to pierce through the daylight. 

TJlles Hall Btands on the way from Tarmouth to the Lodges : it is 
a lovely old house standing among woods in a hollow, and blown by sea- 
breezes that come through pine-stems and sweet green glades, starred 
with primroses in spring, and sprinkled with russet leaves in autumn. 
The Lodges where St. Julian lives are built a mile nearer to tho sea. 
Houses built on the roadside, but inclosed by tall banks and hedges, and 
with long green gardens running to the down. They have been built piece 
by piece. It would be difficult to describe them : a gable here, a wooden 
gallery thatched, a window twinkling in a bed of ivy, hanging creepers, 
clematis and loveliest Virginian sprays reddening and drinking in the 
western light and reflecting it undimmed in their beautiful scarlet veins — 
scarlet gold melting into green : one of the rooms streams with light like 
light through stained windows of a church.* 


* A little child passing by in the road looked up one day at the Lodges, and said, 

ft Oh, what pretty leaf houses 1 Oh, mother, do let ns live there. I think the robins 
must have mads them.’* * I think that is where we ire going to, Mona,** said the 
mother. She was a poor young widowed cousin of St J alias's. She came for a time, 
hot they took her in and never let her go again out of tho leaf house. She stayed and 
became a sort of friend, chaperone, govemem, and housekeeper ; and to these kind- 
end tender friends and relations, if she were to attempt to set down here ell that ihe 
owes to them, to their wans, cordial hearts, and bright, sweet uteres, it wood* make 
a story apart from the one she has in her mind to write-to-day. 
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~ \ IV. 

As 1 reached the door with Mrs. William, I saw a bustle of some 
sort, a fly, some boxes, a man, a maid, a tall lady of about seven or oight 
and twenty, dressed in the very height of fashion, with a very tall hat 
and feather, whom I guessed at once to be Lady Jane. Mrs. William, 
who has not the good manners of the rest of the family, shrunk baek a 
little, saying, — “ I really cannot faco her: it's that Lady Jane;" but at 
that moment Lady Jane, who was talking in a loud querulous tone, 
suddenly ceased, and turned round. 

44 Here is Mrs. St. Julian," said the fly-man, and my dear mistress 
camo out into the garden to receive her guest. 

“ I am so glad you hove come," I heard her say quietly ; 14 we had 
given you up, — are you tired ? Gome in. Let the servant seo to your 
luggage." She put out her whito gentle hand, and I was amused to see 
Lady Jane’s undisguised look of surprise : she had expected to meet with 
some bustling, good-humoured housekeeper. Bevis had alwayB praised 
his mother-in-law to her, but Lady Jano had a way of not always listening 
to what peoplo said, as she rambled on in her own fashion ; and now, having 
fully made up her mind as to the sort of person Mrs. St. Julian would be, 
Lady Jane felt slightly aggrieved at hor uttor dissimilarity to her pre- 
conceptions. Bhe followed hor into the houso, with her high hat stuck 
upon the top of hor tall head, walking in a slightly defiant manner. 

“ I thought Emilia would have been here to receive mo," said Lady 
Jane, not over pleased. 

“ I sont her out," the mothor said. 44 I thought you would let mo be 
your hostess for an hour. Will you come up into my room ? " 

Mrs. St. Julian led the way into the drawing-room, where Lady 
Jano sank down into a chair, crossing hor top-boots and shaking out 
hor skirtB. 

“I am afraid there was a mistake about meeting you," said the 
hostess ; 44 the carriage went, but only brought back Mr. Hexham and a 
message that you were not there." 

44 I fortunately met a friend on board," said Lady Jane, hurriedly. 
44 He got me a fly ; thank you, it did not signify." 

Lady Jane was not anxious to enter into particulars, and when Mrs. 
St. Julian went on to ask how it was she had had to wait so long, the 
young lady abruptly said something about afternoon tea, asked to see her 
room and to spook to hor maid. 

44 Will you come back to me when you have given your orders ? " said 
Mrs. Bt. Julian. 44 My cousin, Mrs. Campbell, will show you the way." 

Lady Juie, with a haughty nod to poor Mrs. Campbell, followed with 
her high head up the quaint wooden stairs along the gallery, with its odd 
windows and slits, ana china, and ornaments. 

44 This is your room ; I hope you will find it comfortable," said the 
housekeeper, opening a door, through which came a flood of light. 
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“ 1 0 that for my maid ? ” asked Lady Jane, pointing to a large and Tory 
comfortably furnished room just opposite to her own door. 

“ That room is Mr. Hexham’s/’ said Queenie ; “ your maid’s room leads 
out of your dressing-room.” The arrangement seemed obvious, but Lady 
Jane was not quite in a temper to be pleased. 

“ Is it comfortable, Pritchard ? Shall you be able to work there ? I 
must speak about it if you are not comfortable.” 

Pritchard was a person who did not like to commit herself. Not that 
she wished to complain, but she should prefer her ladyship to judge ; it 
was not for her to say. She looked so mysterious that Lady Jane ran up 
the little winding stair that led to the turret, and found a little white 
curtained chamber, with a pleasant, bright look-out over land and sea. 

“ Why, this is a delightful room, Pritchard,” said Lady Jane. “ I 
should like it myself; it is most comfortable.” 

“ Yes, my lady, I thought it was highly comfortable,” said Pritchard ; 
41 but it was not for me to venture to say so.” * 

Lady Jane was a little afraid of Mrs. St. Julian’s questionings. To tell 
the truth, she felt that she had been somewhat imprudent ; and though 
she was a person of mature ago and independence, yet she was not willing to 
resign entirely all pretensions to youthful dependence, and she was 
determined if possible not to mention Sigourney’s name to her enter- 
tainers. Having frizzed up her curling red locks, with Mrs. Pritchard’s 
assistance, shaken out her short skirts, added a few more bracelets, tied 
on a coroneted locket, and girded in her tight silver waistband, Bhe 
prepared to return to her hostess and her tea. She felt excessively 
ill-used by Emilia’s absence, but, as I have said, dared not complain for 
fear of more questions as to the cause of her delay. 

All along the passage were more odds and ends, paintings, pictures, 
sketches framed, a cabinet or two full of china. Lady Jane was too much 
used to the ways of the world to mistake the real merit of this hetero- 
geneous collection ; but she supposed that the artists made the things up, 
or perhaps sold them again to advantage, and that there was .some 
meaning which would be presently explained for it all. What most 
impressed Lady Jane with a feeling of respect for the inhabitants of the 
house was a huge Scotch sheep-dog, who came slowly down the gallery tc 
meet her, and then passed on with a snuff and a wag of his tail. 

The door of the mistress’s room, as it was called, was open ; and as 
Lady Jane followed her conductress In, she found a second five-o'clock tea 
and a table spread with rolls and country butter and home-made cake. 
A stream of western light was flowing through the roam and out into the 
gallery beyond, where the old majolica plates flashed in the glitter of its 
fcparkle. The mistress herself was standing with her back tuned, 
out through the window across the sea, and trying to compose 
before she asked a question she had very near at heart* 

Lady Jane remained waiting, feeling for once a little Bhy, and not 
knowing exactly what to do next, for Mrs. Campbell, who was not without 
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ft certain amount of feminine malice, stood meekly until Lady Jane should 
take the dead, The young lady was not aeoustomed to deal with inferiors 
who did not exactly behave as such, and though inwardly indignant, she did 
not quite know how to resent the indifference with which she considered 
she was treated. ~ She tossed her head, and at last said, not in the most 
conciliatory voice, “ I suppose I may take some tea, Mrs. St* Julian ? ” 
The sight of the sweet pale face turning round at her question softened 
her tone. Mrs. St. Julian came slowly forward, and began to push a chair 
with her white feeble hands, evidently so unfit for such work that Jane, 
who was kind-hearted, sprang forward, lockets, top boots, and all, to 
prevent her. “ You had much better sit down yourself,” said she, good- 
naturedly. “ I thought you looked ill just now, though I had never seen 
you in my life before. Let me pour out the tea.” 

Mrs. St. Julian softened, too, in the other’s unexpected heartiness and 
kindness. I had something to say to you. I think it upset me a little. 
I heard — I feared” — she said, nervously hesitating. “ Lady Jane, did you 
hear from your brother — from Bevis — by the last mail ? . . . Emmy does 
not know the mail is in. ... I have been a little anxious for her,” and 
Mrs. St. Julian changed colour. 

“ Certainly I heard,” said Lady Jane ; “ or at least my father did. 
Bevis wanted some money raised. Why were you so anxious, Mrs. Bt. 
Julian ?” asked Lady Jane, with a slightly amused look in her &ce. It 
was really too absurd to have these people making scenes And alarms 
when she was perfectly at her ease. 

44 I am thankful you have heard,” Said Mrs. St. Julian, with a sudden 
flush and brightness in her wan face, which made Lady Jane open her 
eyes in wonder. 

“ Do you core so much ? ” said she, a little puzzled. “I am glad that 
I do not belong to an anxious family. I am very like Bevis, they say ; 
and I know there is nothing that he dislikes so much aB a fuss about 
nothing .” 

“ I know it,” said Mrs. St. Julian. << He is very good and kind to bear 
with my foolish alarms, and I wonder, — could you,-— would you too, — 
forgive me for my foolishness, Lady Jane, if I were to ask you a great 
favour? Do you think I might see that letter to your father? I 
cannot tell you what a relief it would be to me. I told you Emilia does 
not know that the mail it in \ and if— if she might learn it by seeing in 
his own handwriting that Bevis was well, I think it would make all the 
difference to her, poor child.” 

There was something in the elder lady’s gentle persistence which 
strudk the young one os odd, and yet touching ; and although she woe 
much inclined to refuse, from a usual habit of coutradietien, aha did not 
know how to do so when it came to the point. 

“ m write to my ftther,” said Lady Jane, with fc little laugh “I 
have no doubt he Will let you see the letter since you wish it so much.” 

“ Thank yon, my dear," said Mrs. Bt. Julian # 44 And hi the good news 
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you have given me ; and I will now confess to you/' she added, smiling, 
“ that I sent Emmy out on purpose that I might have this little talk. Are 
you rested ? Will you come into the garden with me for a little ? ” 

Lady Jane was touched by the sweet maternal manner of the elder 
woman, and followed quite meekly and kindly. As the two ladies were 
pacing the garden-walk they were joined by the housekeeper and by 
Mrs. William, with her little dribble of small talk. 

Many of the windows of the Lodges were alight. The light from with- 
out still painted the creepers, the lights from within were coming and 
going, and the gleams were Ming upon the ivy-leaves here and there. 
One-half of the place was in shadow, and the western side in daylight 
still. There was a sweet rush of scent from the sweetbriars and clematis. 
It seemed to hang in the still evening air. Underneath the hedges, 
bright-coloured flowers seemed suddenly starting out of the twilight, while 
above, in the lingering daylight, the red berries sparkled and caught the 
stray limpid rays. There was a sound of sea-waves washing the not 
distant beach ; a fisherman or two, and soldiers from the little fort, v&re 
strolling along the road, and peering in as they passed the bright little 
homes. The doors were wide open, and now and then a figure passed — 
a servant, Mrs. Campbell — who was always coming and going : William, 
the eldest son, coming out of the house : he had been at work all day. 

The walking-party came up so silently that they were there in the 
garden almost before the others had heard them : a beloved crowd, 
exclaiming, dispersing again. It was a pretty sight to see the meetings : 
little Susan running straight to her father, William St. Julian. He adored 
his little round-eyed daughter, and immediately carried her off in his 
arms. Little Mona, too, had got hold of her mother's hand, while Lady 
Jane was admiring Bevis, and being greeted by the rest of the party, and 
introduced to those whom Bhe did not already know. 

“ We had quite given you up, dear Jane,” said little Emilia, wistfully 
gazing and trying to see some look of big Bevis in his sister’s face. “ How 
I wish I had stayed, but you had mamma.” 

“ We gave you up,” said Hester, 11 when Mr. Hexham came without 
you • . . 

“ I now find I had the honour of* travelling with Lady Jane,” said 
Hexham, looking amused, and making a little bow. 

Lady Jane turned her back upon Mr. Hexham. She had taken a 
great dislike to him on board the boat ; she had noticed him looking at 
her once or twice, and at Captain Sigourney. She found it a very good 
plan afltfUways turned her back upon people she did not like. It cheeked 
any fanlfiiarity« It was much better to do so at once, and let them see 
what their proper place was. If people of a certain position in the world 
did not keep others in their proper plaoes, there was no knowing what 
familiarity might not ensue. And then she ran back to little Bevis 
again, and lifted him up, straggling. For the ohild had fbzgptten her, and 
seemed not muck attracted by her appearance. 
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“ Lady Jane Beverley has something militaiy about her," said Hexham 
to Mrs. Campbell. : 

As he spoke a great loud bell began to ring, and with a little chorus of 
exclamations, the ladies began to disperse to dress for dinner. 

“You know your way, Mr. Hexham,” said Mrs. Campbell, pointing. 
“ Go through that Bide-door, and straight up and along the gallery.” 

Mrs. St. Julian had put her arm into her husband’s, and walked a 
little way with him towards the house. 

“Henry,” she said, “thank heaven, all is well. Lord Mountmore 
heard from Bevis by this mail. Lady Jane has promisod to show mo the 
letter : she had heard nothing of that dreadful report.” 

“ It was not likoly,” St. Julian said ; “ Ulleskelf only saw the paper by 
chance. I am glad you were so discreet, my dear.” 

“ I should like to paint a picture of them,” said Hexham to the 
housekeeper, looking at thorn onco more before he hurried into the house. 

The two were standing at the threshold of their home, Mrs. St. Julian 
leaning upon her husband’s arm : the strong keen-faced man with his 
bright gallant bearing, and the wife with her soft and feminine looks fixed 
upon him as she bent anxiously to catch his glance. She was as tall as 
he was : for St. Julian was a middle-sized man, and Mrs. St. Julian was 
tall for a woman. 

Meanwhile Hexham, who was not familiar with the ways of the house, 
and who took time at his toilet, ran upstairs, hastily passed his own door, 
wont along a passage, up a staircase, down a staircase. ... He 
found himself in the dusky garden again, where the lights were almost put 
out by thiB time, though all the flowers were glimmering, and scenting, 
and awake still. There was a red streak in the sky ; all the people 
liad vanished, but turning round he saw — he blinked his eyes at the 
sight — a white figure standing, visionary, mystical, in the very centre of 
n bed of tall lilies, in a soft gloom of evening light. Was it a vision ? 
For the first time in his life Hexham felt a little Btrangely; and as if 
he could believe in the super-nature which he sometimes had' scoffed 
at, the young man made one step forward and stopped again. “ It is I, 
Mr. Hexham,” said a shy clear voice. “ I came to find some flowers for 
Emilia.” It was Hester’s voice. Surely some kindly providence sets true 
lovers' way in pleasant places ; and all they do and say has a grace of its 
own which they impart to all inanimate things. The evening, the sweet 
stillness, the trembling garden hedges, the fields beyond, the sweet grrHsh 
tinkle of Hester’s voice, made Hexham feel for the first time in his life as 
if he 'was standing in a living shrine, and as if he ought to fall do^n on 
his knees and worship. 

“ Can I help you ?” he said. “ Miss Hester, may I have m flower 
for my button-hole ? ” 

11 There are nothing but big. lilies,” said the voice. 


80 —« 
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About thirty miles to the north-east of Baroda, the capital of his 
Highness the Guicowar of Goozerat, in the Presidency of Bombay, lies 
a district called Narookote. The nominal ruler of this small territory is 
a petty chief of the name of Jugta, generally called Jugta Barria, the 
latter being the usual title of head men or patels of villages in that part 
of the country. This potentate being a drunken and almost imbecile old 
man, quite incapable of governing his own territory, its management is in 
the hands of the British authorities of the neighbourhood, in pursuance of 
an arrangement by which the revenues are shared equally between our 
Government and Jugta Barria, and the expenses of management fall on 
the share of the former. The district is bounded on the unrest by tho 
British dis trict of tho Punch Mahals, on the north and east by the 
Barria and Chota Oodeypore states, the properly of tributary chiefs under 
the general control of the Political Agent in the Rewa Kanta (bank of the 
Bewa or Nerbudda river), and on the south by the country Under tho 
independent rule of the Guicowar. Its chief inhabitants ore Oolies and 
Naikras, the former numbering among them almost all the agriculturists, 
and the latter being for the most part a wild uncivilized race, subsisting 
chiefly on the produce of timber and firewood cut in the jungles with 
which the hilly portion of the district is densely covered. The hills run 
almost in a semicircle from the most north-easterly point westward along 
the northern boundary, tending from the north-western comer South- 
wards, and thence again eastward almost across the whole breadth of the 
district. Between the two arms of the semicircle is a tolerably well 
peopled and cultivated valley, which opens out into the flat country lying 
along the eastern limits of the district. As the part of the district now 
mentioned, and the more or less open valley running (dong the southern 
fl«nV of the hills from west to east, are the only portions in which the late 
operations against the rebels were earned on, it will be needless to give 
any farther description Of its physical features than to say that it abounds 
in hills and dense jungles, capable of affording hiding-places far any 
number of people knowing them, and wishing to CArfy on A guerilla 
warfare. 

In 'a village in this district of the name of DarfBiapOCrA, thefO lived a 
noted old rebel of the name of Roopsmg. By caste A Ntuktft, and, 
thongh utterly uneducated, a man of considerable natural ability, shtewd- 
ness and tact, Boopsing, although not possessed of Shfr hereditary claim 
to such distinction, had come to he regarded in the l^ht of the chief » 
the tribff whose habitat is confined to an area of a few square miles only 
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beyond the Narookote district. Several times out in open rebellion before 
the British acquired a permanent footing in the neighbourhood, his last 
venture in 1857-58, the days of the mutinies, when every one who had 
any of the rebel element in him did his little best in that line, had been 
so successful that he led over a thousand troops a game of hide-and-seek 
after him in his native wilds for above six* months, whilst he amused 
himself with making sudden raids upon unprotected villages and making 
off with the plunder. The little war on that occasion w«| only brought 
to a conclusion by Boopsing surrendering himielf o: h the ©flj£ of ’4 pardon 
and promising to lead a quiet life. How he did hot keep IhaCjiromise, 
but ventured once more on another little war, for which he Has sxhoe paid 
forfeit with his life, we have now to tell. 

About last November a Naikra living in one of the villages of the 
Nkrookote district, of which the name has escaped our memory, began to 
acquire notoriety as a Bhuggut, or holy personage. -His own story, given after 
hii capture, was that he had been as other Naikras were until one day he 
happened to fall asleep on the summit of a hill. There he was visited by 
two bill deer, who entered into conversation with him, and informed him , 
that he was invulnerable, and possessed the power of working miracles. 
Whether he ever actually believed in himself has not been clearly made 
out, but at all events he acted as if he did, and in a short time acquired 
a groat reputation for sanctity, which was the prime cause of the events 
about to be related. Such a reputation is easily established among a 
totally uneducated and superstitious peoplo, and for the most part requires 
little more than cool assurance and the assumption of a peculiar costume, 
or rather absence of costume, with a liberal supply of red paint with 
which to ornament the face and arms, and cowdung ashes to besmear 
the remainder of the person. Before long, not only the people of his 
own village and caste came to fall at his feet, but also other Hindoos of 
established and orthodox sects. Joria, for such was his name, soon gave 
himself out as Purumeshwur, the Supreme Lord, and held a pantheistical 
court, of which the inferior deities, such as Hunooman, and attendant 
Ramona in the shape of Bakshas, were ereated by himself, and took care 
to establish his position by the practice of our familiar adage, “ Fami- 
liarity breeds contempt, ” in keeping himself aloof from the common world, 
and making the privilege of seeing and approaching his holy person one 
to be paid for by the presentation of fees in hard cash, after a proper 
amount of dallying and ceremony 4o show that their acceptance was a 
matter of peculiar favour and privilege. We recollect a neighbouring 
Thakore, or petty chief, relating to ns with ineffable disgust, after the 
bubble of Joria’s sanctity bad Ipirst, bow he had had to follow in his 
train from village to village for days as a humble suppliant before he was 
vouchsafed the honour of being pronounced pure enou gh to come into 
the actual presence and worship the supposed deify. By such means as 
these Joria had, in the course of two or three months, so fur 
his reputation in Karookote, And particularly among the people of his own 
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caste, that numbers of sick were brought to him to be cured of their 
ailments. No cases in which he had effected cures were ever brought 
forward, as of' course none were forthcoming, but the impostor had 
shrewdness enough always to assign some plausible excuse for failure, 
and the people’s faith in his powers consequently suffered no diminu- 
tion. Of two of his followers who were killed in one of the affrays he led 
them into, he had tho supremo hardihood to say that they had been 
merely temporarily deprived of life because they had disobeyed his 
orders, but would rise again and fight when British troops came against 
him, and in this even he was believed. But we are anticipating the 
course of events. 

It was not long before Boopsing and the Bhuggut came together. In 
the first instance, the former probably followed where most of the people 
of his caste had led the way, and we havo no reason for supposing that, 
however superior to his fellows in general ability, he was less under tho 
influence of superstition than other Naikras. Onco met together, they 
discerned that they could play into each other’s hands, — Joria lent the |pd 
of his spiritual support to Boopsing in the acquisition of temporal power, 
and Boopsing in return acknowledged Joria' s spiritual authority, and 
assisted him by his countenance in maintaining that priestly, or rather 
supposedly divine, dignity which brought funds into the common exchequer. 
Tho Bhuggut announced to Boopsing that the Naikra Baj (Government) 
had sot in, and that he was to be the ruler, promising him and his fol- 
lowers the protection of his almighty power to shield them from all per- 
sonal harm. Wurek, a village which we shall have occasion to describe 
more particularly hereafter, was chosen as the royal residence, and the 
kingly and divine court established together, Boopsing proceeding to levy 
transit duties on carts laden with merchandise and timber passing through • 
the district — a chief source of revenue among a people who pay little or 
no land-tax, and Joria collecting his priestly dues in the form of offerings 
of money and valuable clothes all the more readily for Boopsing's influence 
with tho poople. The sum got together in one way or another must have 
been considerable, but what became of it nobody was able exagtly to make 
out, for in the days of their misfortune each denied all knowledge of it, 
and cast the blame of appropriating it to his own purposes on the other. 
Boopsing, however, was so far under the Bhuggut's influence that he 
permitted his two little daughters to be appointed Gopees — answering to 
the female attendants of the amorous god Krishna — to the pretended 
deity Joria ; and it may be concluded from this that the latter had. as 
great a command over the funds as he found necessary for his Own 
ends. The moral code enunciated by the Bhuggut was exemplary. His 
followers were not to steal, nor do personal violence to any one under 
ordinary circumstances, but — and this point of the morality i ncul cated 
was probably traceable to Boopsing — they were to smite when he directed 
them to do so. 

It was npt until February last that the pair proceeded' to take any 
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stronger measures to assert their powers. At the commencement of that' 
month, or in the end of January, Boopsing revived a claim which had been 
previously rejected, to the payment of blackmail from the Thanna of 
Bajghur, a small revenue and police station in the south of the Barria 
State, bordering on Narookote. It was rejected. A few days afterwards 
Boopsing collected a body of Naikras and wont to Bqjghur, accompanied 
by the Bhuggut, and by his own two sons, his wuzoer or prime minister, 
and others. The Naikras were left outside the post, a mere inclosure of 
split bamboos, together with the Bhuggut, whom the garrison of Mekranees 
and the people of the village were invited to look at as being a holy 
personage, while Boopsing, with his sons and minister, went inside and 
sat down opposite the Thandar, the head officer of the station, and some 
of his subordinates. Having by this stratagem got the guard outside 
without their arms, Boopsing apparently entered into an amicable conver- 
sation with the officials, which turned on the pretensions and power of the 
Bhuggut. In the course of this one of the officials, in a jesting tone, 
held out his closed hand, and inquired whether the divinity could tell him 
what was in it. In a moment Gullalia, Boopsing 1 s eldest son, had drawn 
his sword, and exclaiming, ** There is death in it," cut him down. ' 
Everything was of course confusion. The Thandar and others escaped 
through the windows, or in any way they could, followed by the Mekranee 
guard, who, not having their arms, were helpless. The Naikras, who had 
till thon remained outside, swarmed in: the treasure-chest, supposed to 
have contained some 1,200 or 1,600 rupees, was broken open and robbed, 
and the whole place ransacked. After this Boopsing and his party, having 
first, however, cruelly murdered an old woman, the mother of the 
slaughtered official, who had unwisely ventured to upbraid them with 
the murder of her son, went off, doing, it is believed, no harm to the 
inhabitants of the village. Their success on this occasion naturally raised 
the reputation of the Bhuggut, to whose power it was attributed ; and 
Boopsing, knowing that the die was cast, and that he would be called to 
account by the Political Agent in charge of the Barria State and the 
British authorities of the Punch Mahals, under whom the Narookote 
district was managed, determined to try his fortune once more and to go 
regularly out, as the saying is, that is, to go into open rebellion. His next 
step was to attack the outpost of Jambooghora, in Narookote, where were 
stationed a Thandar under the orders of the Agent for the Governor in 
charge of the Punch Mahals, a party of fifteen men of the Goozerat Bheel 
Corps, and a writer and a few of the ordinary peons attendant on an 
official of the rank of the Thandar — one intrusted with the collection of the 
revenue of the district, and having jurisdiction as a magistrate in petty 
criminal cases. Jambooghora lies in the open country, about a mile to . 
east of the southern arm of the semicircle of hills described above. VtjM| f 
station consisted of an office, with lines for the accommodating pf 
sepoys, and a few detached sheds for the peons and others connected 
the office. They were unsubotantial buildings, constructed with and.nC 
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split bamboo walls, and tiled roofs, partly inclosed by a fence of bamboos. 
These stood at the end of a double row of about thirty or forty houses, 
which formed the Tillage, and in which lived artisans and shopkeepers of 
various 'descriptions. 

One morning a few days after the plunder of Rajghur, RoopsiUg 
sent word to Jambooghora that he was coming, and they had better be 
prepared. The very impertinence of this message very probably had the 
desired effect of intimidation on the superstitious minds of the Bheels 
who composed the majority of the armed men of the post, and who of 
course had heard of the supposed supernatural powers of the Bhuggut 
and of the affair at Rajghur. About three o'clock on that same afternoon 
the Naikras were seen to be approaching, preceded by three men armed 
with bows and arrows and swords. These were men whom the Bhuggut 
had consecrated as his jodhas or celestial warriors, and who were declared 
invulnerable. As they came on they commenced by shooting arrows, but 
in a Bhort time took up their swords, which they had 'laid on the ground 
at their feet, saluting them reverentially. With the exception of the ukual 
dhotie,. or cloth round the waist and loins, their bodies were bare, but, ih 
common with their faces, liberally besmeared with vermilion paint, the 
holy colour. As they came on, the Native officer commanding the post 
hurriedly ordered the men to fall in, and drawn up in no very steady 
line opposite an opening in the fence by which the enemy were 
approaching, they fired a volley at the three warriors, from whose 
bodies they subsequently declared their bullets knocked off the red 
paint in clouds, but made no further impression. By this time the 
three were dose in upon them, and the Bheels divided to the right and 
left, with every chance, if they fired again, of firing into each other. Left 
and right the warriors cut, wounding several, and aauve qui peut became 
at once the order of the day with all but one plucky Hindoostan man, a 
naek or corporal in the Bheel Corps. This man fired his musket with the 
others, and, seeing the turn affairs were taking, stepped on one side to 
reload, but was cut down by one of the warriors, who had run round 
behind him, and killed. A horseman, Who happened to have arrived at 
the outpost on duty that day, and had his horse tied up to one of the posts 
of the verandah of the Thandar’s office at the time, was in such a hurry 
to get off that he did not Wait to unloose his beast, but jumped on his 
back as he stood, and asked another man, who had his wits about him, to 
cut the halter. Another horseman stationed there was surrounded and 
killed. The Thandar hid himself under some rubbish in a shed until the 
coast wis dear. In short, the whole of the Government servants at the 
stfctfan, consisting altogether of thirty-three men, aU more or less armed, 
and out of these a Native officer and fifteen trained men of the Bheel 
Corps, amid with carbines and sword-bayonets, were ow srpowedSd by 
three fanatic*. The fiite of the records in the place may be imagined.* 
they WerS tom into Shreds and thrown down the neatest fells, the boxes 
in which they had been kept being broken topieeeS. Thu 1 shopkeepers In 
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the village having taken to the surrounding fields and jungle at the first 
alarm, the Naikras on that day ransacked their houses for treasure and 
valuables, and on the following one returned with carts, and carried away 
all the grain and eatables they could lay hands on to their head-quarters 
at Wurek. A more complete destruction of everything, with the exception . 
of the houses themselves, or one more particularly to the liking of the 
Naikras, who were generally deeply in the books of the groin-dealers, it 
would have been difficult to accomplish. The state of the place when the 
force re-occupied it subsequently bore witness to the thoroughness of the 
work, and until then the vultures and jackals held undisputed sway in the 
once busy and flourishing village. The corpses of ihe slaughtered men 
lay as they fell, and tho deep silence of death lay heavy on the devoted 
spot, which now for the third time within the memory of the present gene- 
ration had fallen under the NnikraB’ vengeance. News of the affair at 
Rajghur reached the European officers in charge of the Punch Mahals, 
and tho Political Agent of the Myhee Kanta, who happened at the moment 
to be in distant parts of the oountiy, only when Jambooghora was 
threatened ; and before they could roach the neighbourhood of the dis- 
turbance not only had that place fallen, but a neighbouring station within 
the limits of the territoiy of the Raja of Chota Oodeypore, at a village 
called Jetporo, had been attacked, the Raja himself fleeing for his life. 
This attack, however, proved the turning-point of the Naikras* fortune, for 
two of their band were shot by the Raja's men, and the Bhuggut’s repu- 
tation at once commenced to wane. But he was equal to tho occasion. 
The dead men were carried back to Wurek, to rise again and light, as 
already mentioned, when British troops came against them. But all did 
not believe this, and it was found from the prisoners subsequently 
examined that as days passed on, and it was evident that the corpses 
would soon disappear through the natural process of corruption, Joria 
was more than once asked when tho resuscitation was to take place* 
and had to exercise all his influence and ingenuity in inventing excuses to 
support his followers’ belief in him. 

When the news of Roopsing being “ out" again reached him*. 
Mr. P., the Agent for the Governor in the Punch Mahals, was, with 
Captain B. and Lieutenant W.* the Superintendent and Assistant-Super- 
intendent of Police, beyond Dohnd, a distance of probably eighty miles 
from Narookote. Hastily marching off with twenty-five men of the Bheel 
Corps from Dohnd, with orders for twenty-five more to follow as soon 
as possible* these officers started off* without tents, and without any 
provision for food On the way but the brandy they carried in their pooket- 
fiasks* or for shelter save* the rugs they strapped in front of their horses* 
saddles. By cross-country tracks, many of which were impassable for 
carts, they pushed on, feipt back by nothing hut their own and their 
man's sheer exhaustion, glad to get for their dinner a fbwVwhfc&dfcef 
exhausted all their culinary knowledge in cooking for themselves <l<f| hfor 
. tors to idem with thefr fingers. Liable at any moment to bsintorapM 
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by the Naikras, and to have to defend themselves with twenty-five men 
against hundreds, they wero making directly for Jambooghora when the 
news of its capture reached them, and convinced them of the uselessness 
of going into the disturbed country without reinforcements, for which an 
express messenger had already been sent off to Boroda, the nearest military 
station. Once on the march, old Hoossein Shah, the inspector of police, 
with a smile upon his faoe and imperturbable as ever, came to them and 
said quietly : “Be prepared ; the Naikras are coming.' 1 But though that 
night the three Europeans kept alternate watch at their watch-fire, the 
onemy came not, and Halole, the head-quarters of one of the five sub- 
divisions of the Punch Mahals, was reached in safety. Thence the future 
movements for the suppression of the outbreak were directed. 

Halole lies about twenty-five miles to the north-east of Baroda, and at 
about the same distance almost due west of Jambooghora. On the even- 
ing of the day on which the requisition for troops arrived, 200 men of 
the 26th Native Infantry marched from Baroda, under Captain M. and 
Lieutenant B., and arrived in the morning. By the evening of th<*» 
11th of February there were assembled this Bmall force, the three local 
officers on civil employ, and the Police Commissioner of the Northern 
Division of the Bombay Presidency, who had heard of the outbreak while 
on his tour in the neighbourhood, and come to the rendezvous with a few 
mounted and foot police. There were expected by the next morning 200 
of the 6th Native Infantry from Ahmedabad, whence they would reach 
Baroda by train. It was important that no time should be lost, as the 
country was in the greatest state of alarm in consequence of the wild 
rumours of the strength and intentions of the Naikras that had been 
spread abroad. It was therefore determined to push on a part of the 
force next morning to Seevrajpoor, about eleven miles from Halole, on the 
road to Jambooghora, and at the south-western bend of the semicircle of 
hills described above, leaving a few of the regular troops and some of the 
Bheel Corps to protect Halole, and sending off a hundred of the 6th, on 
arrival, to Bqjghur to the Political Agent, who had meanwhile come down 
there, to keep the passes on the north of the hills. 

The morning of the 12th of February dawned bright and cold, quite 
cold enough to make light woollen clothing comfortable ; and as the sun 
rose over the frowning heights of the old hill of Powaghur, about two miles 
off, all were astir in the little camp, and all were in high sprits, for they 
knew that the time for action and excitement had arrived. The tents 
were picturesquely pitched on the high bank of a tank, at one comer of 
which was a broad flight of stone steps, or ghaut, leading down to the 
water, overtopped by a wide-spreading banian and other trees, beneath 
whose shade nestled a picturesque little Hindpo temple. ' The background 
was formed by the grim dark heights of Powaghur, a mass of Made trap 
rising almost abruptly from the plain to the bright of two or three thou- 
sand foci, on the very summit of which is a temple, harder distinguishable 
from bdow froa the scarped rocks on which it stands. the town 
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and the 'foot of the hill lies the densest jungle, in which the sambar, the 
nylgaee,* the gafcelle, and various kinds of small hill-deer, with the wild- 
boar, the hyena, the jackal, and the tiger and panther* roam, and the 
trees resound with the shrill bell-like coll of the grey partridge, the harsh, 
discordant cry of the peaoock, and the chattering shriek of thousands of 
small green parrots. The sepoys’ little tents (rowtees, as they are called,) 
wore pitched in a field bolow the tank, and the rows of muskets piled, with 
the black ammunition-boxes beside them, guarded by sentries pacing 
smartly up and down to keep themselves warm, added variety to the 
scene, in which camels were bellowing as they were being laden, bullocks 
were struggling and hustling each other as their drivers goaded, pushed, 
pulled and abused them for not submitting their necks calmly to the 
yoke, and all was apparently inextricable confusion and uproar, until the 
rowtees wero struck, and the scarlet coats at one end of the field and the 
blue tunics of the Bheols at the other ranged thomBelves in their ranks 
and unpiled arms. Then first about a dozen police horsemen in dark 
blue coats filed round the edge of the tank and Btood on the road, forming 
the advanced guard of the column. These wero followed by the BheelS, 
who started with a shout, headed by their Soobadar Sheersing, burning with 
ardour to avengo the disgrace that had fallen on the corps at Jambooghora. 
The lumbering Goozerat carts, with their wicker-work sides, each with its 
four or six bullocks, took up the next position : in these were the commis- 
sariat supplies, tents, and other camp equipage. The European officers, 
cool and decided, cantered here and there, arranging the ranks, whilst the 
country-bred horses of their orderlies screamed and reared and kicked as 
their riders carried orders about, adding to, instead of allaying, the general 
uproar. The roar was brought up by the 26th, with stout B., who leant, 
as he always did on the line of march, on his long bamboo staff, walking 
at theirhead. 

The march once commenced, all went on smoothly, and no adven- 
ture happened but the occasional subsidence on the road of a refractory 
bullock, and the constant delay of the column until he was goaded 
up again, and his cart resumed its place in the line. The grey par- 
tridge whirred up from the bushes at the side of the track, — for except 
for a few hundred yards outside Halole itself no attempt at a road hod 
ever been made ; sounders of pig ran across, the blue bull came to gaze 
at the unwonted sight, \and started off in affright at his long swinging 
canter, and the monkeys cried* “whoop!” as they jumped from tree to tree* 
and chattered to each other in anger at the disturbance of their/* ancient 
solitary reign.” Soon, from amidst the clouds of dust peeped out here 
and there among the trees a fragment of a ruined wall or a dome rent 
in pieces jsy the mots of the creepers that had wound themselves in and 
out of ihe masonzy, or a graceful minaret, solitary in its decay, but with 
its stonework so beautiftilly joined together as to have almost defied the 
efforts of time ; widest ell around the meaner dwellings of those who h^d 
emoted it could only be distinguished by little mounds of rains from the 
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natural appearance of tlie rocky jungle. At the foot of Powaghur, just 
outside the ruined gateway of Champaneer, there lies a large square tank 
of an acre or more in extent, approached on all four sides by flights of 
stone steps, and at one corner of its edge one of those picturesque domed 
tombs, with its windows formed of pierced stone trellis-work of varied 
patterns so common in upper Goozerat, the remnants of Mussulman 
magnificence, when sultans boro independent sway at Ahmedabad. Close 
beyond commences the outer wall of the ancient city of Champaneer, 
whose stately mosques and triple row of lofty fortifications, climbing, row 
within row, up the side of Powaghur, we would fain linger to describe, 
but that we feel we are halting too long on the march. Suffice it to say, 
it is a town which once was of great extent and unusual grandeur, but is 
now almost uninhabited, and has its remains so covered with dense jungle 
that several attempts to repopulate it by establishing colonies of agricul- 
turists to cultivate the surrounding country have failed in consequence of 
the unhealthiness of the plaoe. Here was established a small post of twelve 
men of the Bheel Corps to keep open tho communication with Halole. 
After a short halt, to allow the men to smoke and drink water, the column 
moved on, and reached without adventure the camping-ground at 
Beevrqjpoor. On the same morning the detachment of tho 6th Native 
Infantry, which had marched out from Baroda during the night, reached 
Halole under a captain and subaltern: on the 18th the former with one 
hundred of his men marched to join the Political Agent, and the latter, 
accompanied by the Commissioner, joined the camp at Seevrajpoor with 
the remainder. On the previous afternoon word had been sent in by the 
Native officer in command of the post at Champaneer, that Deepsing, 
Jngta Barria's son, had arrived there, saying that he had been forced 
to go with Roopsing but had escaped : the officer had detained him 
and asked for orders as to what was to be done with him. As it was, 
to say the least of it, rather strange that a prisoner should have been 
allowed to escape on his own horse, and with all his arms, the Com- 
missioner and Assistant Superintendent of Police at once rode out with 
a ffew*horsemen and brought him into camp at Halole in a sort of honour- 
able Captivity. 

On the 18th February, then, all the immediately available force had 
assembled at Seevrqjpoor : it included, besides those already mentioned, a 
hundred Arabs, Armed with matchlocks, sent out by the Guicowar under their 
mm leaders, and twenty-five Mekranees, similarly armed, under an old 
jemadar of the name of Goolab, Who played a not inconspicuous part in the 
subsequent operations. To add to these were about njmndred of bis High- 
ness’s horse contingent* afined in all kinds of fashions and without uniform 
of any description, who Were useful in carrying post and escorting convoys 
of provisions, but not trusted in anything of tnote importance. On that 
afternoon, is most Of the c*mp were enjoying thett SleetA, A little commo- 
tion became Apparent, afid half a score of Arabs* tit fttteicited State* were 
seen bringing forward ottt of the jungle, which approached to WitititiMftsfr 
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shot of the camp, three men, whose faces were conspicuously marked with 
vermiliofi paint, unarmed, but that each held in his hand a bamboo stick 
with small pieces of iron fastened to the end of it, so as to jingle when, 
Bhaken, after the manner of religious mendicants. One of them held out 
a paper, which, when examined, proved to be covered with all kinds of 
scrawls, some in zigzag lines, and some in parallel strokes, interspersed 
with crossed swords and figures of corpses lying stretched out in various 
positions. On being asked , who they were, and why they had Come, he 
that held the paper, and who, it was afterwards discovered, had been one 
of the three fighters at Jambooghora, replied without hesitation that they 
had boon sent by Boopsing and the Bhuggut to ask our intentions, and 
that their message was, — they wore ready to do whatever we wished : they 
would come to us, or we might go and fight them. It was pretty evident 
that the paper and the message wero a blind : that they had merely come 
to see the strength and position of the force, and would have carried back 
news which might have led to an attack. The Arabs, however, had got 
behind and surrounded them before they were aware of it, and the paper 
was produced when they found they were in danger. The end of their ' 
vonture for them was that thoy were made prisoners on the spot. An 
important piece of information was, however, obtained from them, to the 
effect that the Noikras, with Boopsing and the Bhuggut, were at Wurek, 
and had no intention of leaving it, and this determined the plan of opera- 
tions for the force. On previous occasions their tactics had been never to 
show themselves in the open field, but to trust to sudden night attacks on 
small detachments in unexpected places, and thus to weary out the troops 
by keeping them constantly on the alert. If these tactics were to be 
resorted to again, it would be necessary to take post with detachments on 
all sides of the hills, to prevent their issuing from them on marauding 
expeditions in any considerable numbers without being perceived and 
followed up ; and until their apparent determination to stand had been 
ascertained from the envoys, this was the plan of operations thought of — 
a plan, however, which would have required a far larger body of troops to 
cany it out than those then assembled. Now that their infatuation 
seemed tq have reached a pitch sufficiently high to induce them to stand 
and aWail the arrival of the troops, immediate action Was of course the 
true policy, and the only thing to be feared was that their ardour should 
cool before they oould he reached. At all evOqts, by a forward movement 
on Jambooghora, the loss of which had necessarily told: terribly against 
the prestige of the British name, our honbur would be restored, add the 
whole of the southeat flank of ihe hills would be secured by its reoccupa- 
tion in eonjjtttction With that of Seevrqjpoot. It was accordingly deter- 
mined to reoccupy Jambooghora the next morning, leaving fifty of .#§ 
6th If Stive Infantry and Goolab’s Mekranees to hold Beevr ej peOS ^ 
keep open the qaatemdeation between the main body and 
Cfeampaneer. . is the road, however, Was difficult; it was dee|hldL 
•tfrisAbk not to kt the news transpire; and nothing was allowed to . 
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pass beyond the European officers and Goolab and Hoossein Shah, but 
that the Commissioner’s servants were directed to have a cold breakfast 
prepared and packed by daybreak. 

The order of march was pretty much the some as in starting from 
Hoiole, except that the Arabs had now joined the force, and that for some 
considerable distance, as long as the hills came down close to the track, 
and the jungle was thick, flanking parties of infantry marched along on 
each side. In the last campaign, the Naikras had known their advan- 
tage and attacked the column en route. In some places the spurs of the 
hills on both flanks came down to the very edge of the track, and the 
cover was so dense, that the arrows of the Naikras, themselves unseen, 
could have searched it through and through ; but the march was un- 
molested, and by noon the comp was pitched at Jambooghora. As long 
as an attack had appeared possible, the European officers, with the 
exception of the commanding officer, M., had marched on foot, with rifles 
loaded, and everything ready for bush-fighting, if necessary ; but afe the 
end most mounted their horseB and cantered on into Jambooghora, only 
to witness the scene of desolation already described. 

On such occasions it is an easy matter to get up an excitement. The 
Commissioner had dismounted and was walking about the village with 
Hoossein Shah, quietly looking at the ransacked houses. Two or three 
inhabitants of the neighbouring village, evidently unconscious of the 
arrival of the troops, were seen coming towards the place, but on being 
beckoned to by the Commissioner, took to their heels. Wishing to ascer- 
tain who they were, and what was the reason of their running off, he 
asked if there was a police horseman at hand who could ride after and 
bring the men in. Immediately the cry of “ Horsemen, horsemen 1 ” was 
taken up and passed on to the camp, a few hundred yards off : a score of 
men came galloping up with carbines unslung and ready for action. In 
vain did he stand in the road with both hands raised to Btop them. On 
they swept, one of them, he who had figured in so unenviable a position 
at the attack on the place*, actually firing his pistol into a clump of 
bamboos, under the vain idea that they contained Naikras, until they 
found there was no enemy to fight with. This was the seoond time that 
a false alarm had been raised : the third time, a few nights afterwards, 
every man in camp stood to his arms in his proper place in silenee, 'end 
not a word would have told the enemy, if they had come, what fas 
prepared to their reception. 

The next morning, Sunday, 16th February, Wurek was attacked ; but in 
order to preserve the strict chronologio&l order of 4vent* it is necessary to 
describe what took {dace at Seevrqjpoor on the previous night. It was on 
this very spot that in the last outbreak the Naikras had defeated MS 
irregular levies with considerable loss, and, probably thinking tot to 
force in msrolung on to Jambooghora had on^ Jefe Goolab and bis 
Mekranees behind, they now determined on a night aftaelton to posMoaV 
which wm in realfy no more ton a bivouao under some large trees* 0k 
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(he arrival of the troops, the brushwood had been ent down all round up 
to the diptanoe-of an arrow-shot, so that no cover was left in which the 
Naikras could come to within fifty yards of the nearest tree. Goolab and 
Sheikh Sooltan, the subadar in command of the party of the 6th, had 
heard in the afternoon from a horseman of the Guico war's contingent, 
who had attempted to carry letters to Jambooghora, that the road had 
been seized npon after the troops had passed, and were therefore 
prepared. The carts that had been left behind by the main column 
were drawn up in a line across the path in the direction in which it 
was probable any attack made would come, serving as a barricade behind 

* which the Mekranees could stand and deliver their fire, and the two 
commanders wisely determined not to occupy a shed at one end of the 
position, which was surrounded by a bamboo fence, and generally 
occupied by a small post of police, as they had been instructed to do 
in case of attack, but to trust to their improvised fortress behind the 
carts. Had they gone into the shed they could not effectually have used 
their own arms, and the balls from the few matchlocks the Naikras 
were found to have would havo riddled its bamboo walls through and 
through. 

At dusk that evening the Naikras poured out of the jungle on the 
Jambooghora road, and with loud shouts of “Rama, Rama, Roma! ” 
came on, shooting arrows, preceded by a man flourishing a sword over his 
head, and dancing like a maniac. But this time there was no panic. The 
regulars fired into them as they came, and the Mekranees coolly plied 
their weapons, resting their matchlocks on the carts. The wild children 
of the forest withered 'under the scorching fire, and withdrew into the 
jungle. Again, however, and again, twice in the course of the night, 
they came on in the same way, urged on by unseen chiefs, and led by the 
frantic swordsman, whom Sheikh Sooltan at last desisted from firing at, as 
his life seemed charmed, and it was apparently impossible to bit him. 
They never attempted to charge home, but each time stood their ground 
until they found thp shots telling around them, and then retreated into 
the jungle. It was not till the moon rose at about three o'clock in the 
morning that they finally retired, as was subsequently discovered, to 
Wurek, by jungly paths over the; hills, and were in time to take part in 
the defence of the placewhen attacked. 

Soon after, sunrise the bugles at Jambooghora sounded the march. 
The country up Ao the foot of the hills, in * hollow of which the village 
was situated, was open, btat intersected with shallow dry watercourses, 
and, bad here and therp doi$pfl r of bamboos and low jungle. On* the 
march, therefore, although the horsemen moved in advance, the precaution 
of throwing, eat fianking-parties was taken, to prevent the possibility of 

* surprise from men tymg in ambush. Arriving at the foot of the 
the ei|ear in ,comiiuu4N»«i4 ***** &* to&fc to ih* /tillage,#^ 

to thefbet of a eighty or onehaodwd feet high* thetas# 

PS * Jf which ’wad ctajM with jaa#§ thick ppeugh to «$vd worn 
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lying concealed, the npper being open enough to show that the enemy 
had not taken possession of it. A path leading between this hillock and 
the main hill immediately behind it was pointed oat as one by which it was 
possible the Naikras might escape, , and was accordingly ordered to be 
ooenpied by a small party of the regulars under a Native officer, while 
another under the subaltern of the 6th were sent up and crowned the 
hillock in front, and with this party about half the Arabs went up. 

tfhe main body in the meantime wound round the base of the hillock 
and drew up in line in the valley inside. The officer on the hillock now 
began to call out that he could see the enemy, but as he could not give 
any veiy clear idea of what their numbers or position were, or whether he 
could hold his own where he was, the Commissioner went up to see the 
state of matters for himself, and finding that the whole field was tolerably 
plainly visible thence, asked Captain M. to come up and reconnoitre for 
himself. This he did, and it was then arranged that the Commissioner 
should remain on the hillock with the Arabs, while the main body of the 
troops attacked the village, the huts of which were just visible, witrfWn 
clustered about them, in front, and if there was no movement to escape 
in that direction apparent on the part of the enemy, come down and 
move on the left flank of the troops. These were arranged with the 
Bheels on the right with Captain B. and lieutenant W., the regulars 
in the centre under the two subalterns, and the remainder of the 
Arabs, with some Mekranees from Oodeypore that had come up early 
that morning, on the left with Mr. F. and his personal followers. M., 
with Hoossein Shah and the Horse, led the way in front, while the 
whole line advanced covered by skirmishers. With the Folioe Horse was 
a small party of the Poona Horse, the personal escort of the Resident 
at the Ghiicowar’s court at Baroda, whom the latter had sent out with 
the field force. As they advanced M. caught sight of a man in yellow 
clothing, surrounded by men armed with bows and arrows, who was 
dancing frantically about waving a sword over his head, and immediately 
gave the order to charge, leading on the horsemen himself. Boon, 
however, the arrows of the enemy began to fly, and with the exception of 
Hoossein Shah and the Risaldar in command of the small party of the 
Poona Horse, the commanding officer found himself alone, the other 
horsemen having Men back on the advancing infantry. Straight he 
rode at the man in yellow, then supposed to be. the Bhuggut himself, 
but hhT faithless regulation sword, thrust full at the man's bask, bent 
double in M.'s hand. Quietly he sheathed his useless weapeg, end 
drew his revolver, but this too Ruled him at his need, for there was 
something wrong which prevented ^ from turning round. AS this the# 
the arrows flew thickly around, hat fortunately one alone ea*os ’near its 
nuuk and struok on the crupper of his saddle. Not sofrell did It free 
with the Bfraldar of the Poona Horse. One a sli^xt fieeh- 

wound on the hip, a second struck hi# cartouche-bos Uf£fe[saeh force as t§ 
ptfreethroi^4is&a lining andbreak ahafr*coi^ Wm In it» and Jhft 
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thud struck him sideways on the right breast, tod pierced the lung, The 
gallant soldier reeled in his saddle, and hie strong ana fell powerless by 
his side. Borne back by his now unmanageable horse into a wine a few 
yards off, he fell, and in a few minutes breathed his last, supported in the 
arms of his fellow-troopers. Hoossein Shah, Bring his pistol without 
offset as he oame to the front, took to his sword, his little mare, — one that 
in 1857, when Tantia Topee came upon Dohud, had taken him in to 
Baroda with the nows without a halt, a distance of ninety miles, — espying 
him cheerily and safely as the arrows flew thickly around them* When 
the affair was over, he said quietly, “ If one of the dead men is found with 
a sword-thrust in his left eyo, he is mine.” And Boopging’s second SOU 
was so found. 

Meanwhile the infantry had been coining up at the double, both 
Bheols and regulars, skirmishing. As they came up, M. was seen in 
pursuit of the man in yellow, the latter dodging amongst the trees, 
and it was some little time before W. could cover him with his rifle. 
When at last ho did so, he missed him, and at that moment, as if the 
superstitious dread of fho man were again creeping over the troops, the 
whole lme of skirmishors halted and held back. The chock was but 
momentary, however, for 8., the never-failing, got his chanoe, and the 
man in yellow, with a wild leap in the air, fell flat on his fece, neyer 
to rise again. Then, with a shout, the line swept on, and all but the 
main body of the regulars, who were very properly held in hand, opened 
fire on the flying Naikras. Waiting for one moment, after the firing 
commenced, to see whether there was any movement in his direction, 
the Commissioner came down with the Arabs, and calling up the party 
who had been left to guard the path at the foot of the hillock, swept 
along the foot of the hills at the back of the village, and joined the line 
juBt as M. had thought it prudent not to advance further into the jungle 
and had halted them. Up the hill, hidden in the thick bushes, the 
Naikras scrambled, and never appeared together in a body again. In 
addition to the man in yellow, three other corpses were left on the ground, 
and numbers of men were subsequently found to have got away wounded. 
Among these was Boopsing himself, whom a bullet struck in the stomach. 
On the field, just beyond where the halt sounded, was found a bed-ridden 
old woman, brought there to be cured by the Bhuggut, attended by 
another wretched old crone, almost as helpless as herself. The latter 
was yfrkfag up a fittfe grain and a few other things that were lying 
about, and tying up a little bundle to carry away, which a Bheel sepoy 
would have snatched from her but to the Commissioner coming up and 
pr e ve n ti ng him. The old woman was found dead on the cot a few days 
afterwards — to no one afterwards went near the doomed village — which, 
with tiff corpses of to men whom the Bhuggut was to have raised from 
the dead, was burned down atoto action. It was thought at to too 
tot to Bhuggut himself had been killed/ hot be bad been wise in has 
generation. Tbs man in yellow was his devoted disjiple, whom be |ed 
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persuaded be lad gifted with umIne»bi% % «Bd Hot to eertefo-fath 
with clothes that had been rendered sacred by haying been w>m , by the 
holy man himself. , 

Subsequent proceedings were confined to the pacification' qf the country, 
by enuring the people generally that all who wonld coma in end settle 
a gain in their own villages would be unmolested, and the gradual 'hunting 
down of Boopaing and the other leaders^ the rebellion. The Bhuggut 
soon gave himself up, and Boopsing, Qullalia, and the Wuzeer — a large 
reward being offered for their capture, and half-starved in consequence of 
every .village being watched, and almost every place where water was pro- 
curable in the hills strictly guarded-— in less than a month’s time followed 
* his example, no other terms having been offered them but that of a fair 
trial. This soon followed their capture, and with the sanction of Govern- 
ment the four, and one of the Jodhas, who had been prominent in the 
attack on Jombooghora, in due time expiated their crimes on the gallows 
at that place itself. Others had lighter sentences passed upon them, bat 
asvjt was evident that mere punishment of this description woql^not 
permanently settle the country, measures havo been taken to induce the 
immigration of industrious agriculturists from the neighbourhood by the 
offer of land free of all rent for ten years. It is hoped that this and other 
liberal measures, and among them not the least that of the gradual 
education pf the people, will soon bring about among them such a chapge 
of feeling and habit as tp render such an outbreak as that now described 
impossible in future times. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A Private Audience. 

HAD but reftchod my room when 
Eccles followed me to say my 
father wished to see me at once. 

“Como, come, Digby,” said 
Eccles, good-naturedly, “ don't be 
frightened. Even if he should be 
angry with you, his passion passes 
soon over ; and, if unoontradicted, 
ho is never disposed to bear a 
grudge long. Go immediately! 
however, and don’t keep him 
waiting.” 

I cannot tell with what a sense 
of abasement I entered my father’s 
dressing-room ; for, after all, it 
was the abject condition of my own 
mind that weighed me down. 

“ So, sir,” said he, as I closed 
the door, “ thin is something I was 
not prepared for. You might , be forty things, but I certainly did not 
suspeet that a son of mine should be a coward.” 

Had my fcther ransacked his whole vocabulary for a term of fagwK , 
he could not have found one to pain me like this. 

u I am not a coward, sir,” said I, reddening till I felt my face in 
a perfect glow. 

“ What 1 ” cried he, passionately ; “ are you going to give me a proof 
van. xvni.— no. 108. SI. 
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of conrage by daring to outrago me ? Is it by sending back my words in 
my teeth yort assume to bo bravo ? ” 

“I ask pardon, sir,” said I, humbly, 11 if I have replied rudoly; 
bnt you called mo by a name that made me forget myself. I hope you 
will forgive me.” 

“ Sit down there, sir ; no, there.” And he pointed to a more distant 
chair. “ There are various sorts and shades of cowardice, and I would not 
have you tarnished with any ono of them. The creature whose first thought, 
and, indeed, only one, in an emergency is his personal safety, and who, till 
that condition is secured, abstains from all action, is below contempt; 
him I will not even consider. But next to him — of course with a long 
interval — comes the follow who is so afraid of a responsibility that tho 
very thought of it unmans him. How did the fact of my wager come to 
influence you at all, sir ? Why should you havo had any thought but for 
the game you were playing, and how it behoved you to play it ? How 
came I and these gentlemen to stand between you and your real object, 
if it were not that a craven dread of consoquences had got tho ascendancy 
in your mind ? If men were to bo beset by these calculations, if every 
fellow carried about him an armour of sophistry like this, he'd have no 
hand free to wield a weapon, and the world would see neither men who 
storm a breach nor board an enemy. Till a man can so isolate and 
concentrate his faculties on what he has to do that all extraneous 
conditions cease to affect him, he will never bo woll served by his own 
powers ; and he who is but half served, is only half brave. There are 
times when the unreaBoners are worth all tho men of logic, remember 
that. And now go and sleep over it.” 

He motioned me to withdraw, but I could not bear to go till he had 
withdrawn the slur he had cast on mo in the word coward. Ho lookedjit 
me steadfastly, but not harshly, for a moment or two, and then said, — 

“ You are not to think that it is out of regret for a lost sum of money 
I have read you this lecture. As to the wager itself, I am as well pleased 
that it ended os it did. These gentlemen are not rich either of them. 
I con afford tho loss. What I cannot afford is the way I lost it.” 
r " But will you not say, sir, that I am no coward ? ” said I falteringly. 

u I will withdraw the word,” said he, slowly, “the very first time 
I shall see you deal with a difficulty without a thought for what it Jnay 
cost you. There; good-night; leave me now. I mean to have a ride 
with you in the morning.” And he nodded twice, and smiled, and 
dismissed me. 

There was nothing, certainly, very flattering to me in this repeption. 
It cost me dearly while it lasted, and yet — I cannpt explain why — I came 
away with a feeling of affection for my father, and a desire to stand, well 
in his esteem, such as I had not experienced till that moment. It was 
his ntter indifference np to this that had chilled and repelled me. Any 
show of interest, anything that might evidence that he eared what I was, 
or what I might become, was so much better than this apathy, that I 
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wolcomed the chango with delight. Accustomed to iho tender Rolicitndo 
of a loving mother, no niggard of her praiso, and moro given to sympathize 
than blame, the stem reserve of my father’s manner had been a terriblo 
reverse, and over and over had I asked myself why he took me from 
where I was loved and cherished, to live this life of ceremonious 
observance and cold deference. 

To know that he felt even such interest in me as this was to restore 
mo to self-estoem at onco. He would not havo his son a ooword, he said ; 
and as I felt in my heart that I was not a coward, as I knew I was ready 
then and there to confront any peril he could propose to me, all that the 
speech left in my memory was a sense of self-satisfaction. 

In each of the letters I had received from my mother she impressed 
on me how important it was that I should win my father’s affection, and 
now a hope flashed across me that I might do this. I sat down to tell 
her all that had passed botwcon us ; but somehow in recounting the 
incident of the billiard-room I wandered away into a description of the 
house, its splendours and luxury, and of tho life of costly ploasure that 
wo were living. “ You will ask, dearest mamma," I wrote, “ how and 
when I find time to study amidst all these dissipations ? and I grieve to 
own that I do very little. Mr. Eccles says ho is satisfied with me ; but I 
fear it is moro because I obtrude littlo on his notice than that I am 
making any progress. We are still in the same scene of tho Adrian that 
I began with you ; and as to tho Greek, we leave it over for Saturdays, 
and tho Saturdays get skipped. I havo become a good shot with tho 
riflo ; and Gcorgo says I have the finest, lightest hand ho knows on a 
horse, and that he’ll make mo yet a regular steeple -chase horseman. I 
havo a passion for riding, and somotimos get four mounts on a day. 
Indeed, papa takos no interest in the stable, and I give all the orders, 
and can havo a team hamossed for mo — which I do — when I am tired 
with the saddle. They havo not quite given up calling me that * boy of 
Norcott’s ; ’ only now, when thoy do so, it is to say how well he rides, 
and what a taste ho shows fbr driving and shooting. 

“ Don't be afraid that I am noglecting my music. I play every day, 
and take singing lessons with an Italian : they call him the Count 
Guastalla ; but I bolievo he is the tenor of tho opera here, and only 
teaches me out of compliment to papa. He dinos here nearly every day, 
and plays piquet with papa all the evoning. 

44 There is a very beautiful lady comes here, Mdme. Cleremont. Sho 
is the wife of the Secretary to the Legation. She is French, and has 
such pleasing ways, and is so gay, and so good-naturod, and so fond of 
gratifying me in every way, that I delight in being with hor; and we ride 
out together constantly, and X am now teaching her to drive tho ponies, 
and she ezjoys it just as I used myself. I don’t think papa likes her, for 
he seldom speaks to her, and never takos her in to dinner if there is 
another lady in the room ; and I suspect she feels this, for die is often 
very sad. I dislike Mr. Oleremont ; he is always saying snappish things, 
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And is never happy, no matter how merry we are. But papa seems to 
like him best of all tho people hero. Old Captain Hotham and I are 
great friends, though lio’s always saying, ‘ You ought to be at sea, 
youngster. This sort of life will only make a blackleg of you.’ But I 
can't make out why, bccauso I am very happy and have so much to 
interest and amuse mo, I must become a scamp. Mdme. Cleremont says, 
too, it is not true ; that papa is bringing mo up exactly as ho ought, that 
I will enter life as a gentleman, and not be passing the best yoars of my 
existence in learning the habits of the well-bred world. They fight 
bitterly over this every day ; but she always gets tho victor}’, and then 
kisses me, and says, * Mon cher petit Digby, I’ll not have you spoiled, to 
please any vulgar prejudice of a tiresome old sea-captain.’ This she 
whispers, for she would not offend him for anything. Dear mamma, how 
you would love her if you knew her l I believe I’m to go to Rugby to 
school ; but I hope not, for how I shall live like a schoolboy after all this 
happiness I don’t know ; and Mdme. Cloremont says sho will never permit 
it ; but she has no influence over papa, and how could she prevent i£ ? 
Captain Hotham is always saying, * If Norcott does not send that boy to 
Harrow, or Rugby, or some of these places, he’ll graduate in tho 
Marshalsea — that’s a prison — before he’s twenty.' I am so glad when a 
day passes without my being brought up for the subject of a discussion, 
which papa always ends with, * After all, I was neither an Etonian nor 
Rugbeian, and I suspect I can hold my own with most men ; and if that 
boy doesn’t belio his breeding, perhaps he may do so too.' 

“ Nobody likes contradicting papa, especially when he says anything 
in a certain tono of voice, and whenever he uses this, the conversation 
turns away to something else. 

“ I forgot to say, in my last, that your letters always come regularly. 
They arrive with papa's, and ho sends them up to me at once, by his valet, 
Mons. Durand, who is always so nicely dressed, and has a handsomer 
watch-chain than papa. 

“ Mdme. Cleremont said yesterday, ‘ I'm so sorry not to know your dear 
mamma, Digby ; but, if I dared, I'd send her so many caresses, dc ma part.* 
I said nothing at the time, but I send them now, and am your own 
loving son, 

“ Digby Nobcott." 

This letter was much longer than it appears here. It filled several 
sides of note-paper, and occupied me till daybreak. Indeed, I heard tho 
bell ringing for the workmen as I closed it, and shortly after a gentle tap 
came to my door, and George Spencer, our head groom, entered. 

“ I saw you at tlfe window, Master Digby," said he , 11 and I thought 
I'd step up and tell you not to ride in spurs this morning. Sir Roger 
wants to see you on May Blossom, and you know she's a hot'un, sir, and 
don't want the steel. Indeed if she feels the boot, she's as much as a man 
can do to sit." 
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“ You're a good fellow, George, to think of this,*' said I. 11 Do you 
know whoro wo’re going ? " 

“ That’s what I was going to tell you, sir. We are going to the Bois 
de Cambre, and thore’s two of our men gone on with hurdles, to sot thorn 
up in tho cross alleys of the wood, and were to come on ’em unawaros, 
you soo.” 

“ Then why don’t you give me Father Tom or Hungerford ? ” 

“ The master wouldn’t have eithor. He said, 1 A child of fivo years 
old could rido the Irish horso ; ’ and us for Hungerford, he calls him a 
circus horse.” 

“ But who knows if Blossom will take a fence ? ” 

“ I’ll warrant Bhe’ll go high enough ; how she’ll come down, and 
where, is anothor matter. Only don’t you go a-pullin’ at her, ride her in 
the snaffle, and as light as you can. Face her straight at what Bhe’B got 
to go over, und let her choose her own pace.” 

“ 1 declare I don’t see how this is a fuir trial of my riding, George. 
Do you ? ” 

Well, it is, and it isn't,” said he, scratching his head. “ You might 
havo a very tidy hand and a nico seat, and not be able to ride the maro ; 
but then, sir, you see, if you have the judgment to manage her coolly, and 
not rouse her tempor too far, if you can bring her to a fence, and make 
her take off at a proper distanco, and fly it, novor changing her Btrido nor 
baulk, why thon he’ll see you con ride.” 

“ And if &he rushes, or comes with her chest to a bank, or if — as I 
think she will — she refuseB her fence, rears, and falls back, what then ? ” 

“ Then I think the momin’s sport will be pretty nigh over,” growled 
ho ; as though I had suggested something personally offensive to him. 

“ What time do we go, George ? ” 

“ Sir Roger said seven, sir, but that will be eight or half j past. He’s 
to drive over to tho wood, and the horses aro to meet him there.” 

“ All right. I'll take a short sloop, and be sharp to time.” 

As he left the room I tore open my letter, to add a few words. I 
thought I’d s&y something that, if mischance befell mo, might be a comfort 
to my dear mother to read over and dwell on, but for the life of me I did 
not know how to do it, without exciting alarm or awakening her to tho 
dread of some impending calamity. Were I to say, I’m off for u ride with 
papa, it meant nothing ; and if I said, I’m going to show him how I can 
manage a very hot horse, it might keep h or in an agony of suspense till 
I wrote again. 

So I merely added* 11 1 intend to write to you very soon again, and 
hope I may do so within the week.” These few commonplace words had 
a great moaning to my mind, however little they might convey to her I 
wrote them to ; and as I read them over, I stored them with details sup- 
plied by imagination — details so full of incident and catastrophe that they 
made a perfect story. After this I lay down, and slept heavily. 
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CHAPTER VIH. 

A Dark-room Ficture. 

My next loiter to my mothor was very short, and ran thus : — 

44 Dearest Mamma, — Don't be shocked at my bad writing, for I had a 
foil on Tuesday last, und hurt my arm a little ; nothing broken, but 
bruised, and sore to more, so that I lie on my bed, and read novels. 
Madame never leaves mo, but sits here to put ico on my Bhoulder and 
play chess with me. She reads out Balzac for mo, and I don't know when 
I had such a jolly life. It was a rather big hurdle, and the mare took it 
sideways, and caught her hind leg, — at least they say so, — but we camo 
down together, and she rolled over mo. Papa cried out woll done, for I 
did not lose my saddle, and he has given me a gold watch and a seal with 
the Norcott crest. Ever}- one is so kind ; and Captain Hotham comes 
aftor dinnor and tells me all tho talk of the table, and we smoko and huvo 
our coffee very nicely. 

41 Papa comes every night beforo supper and is vory good to mo. Bo 
says that Blossom is now my own, but I must teach her to come cooler to 
her fences. I can’t write more, for my pain comes back when 1 stir my 
arm. You shall hear of me constantly, if I cannot write myself. 

44 Oh, dearest mamma, when papa is kind there is no one like him, — 
so gentle, bo thoughtful, so soft in manner, and so dignified all the while. 
I wish you could see him as he stood hero. A thousand loves from your 
own boy, Digby.” 

Madame Cleremont wrote by the samo post. I did not see her letter ; 
but whon mamma’s answer came I knew it must have been a serious 
version of my accident, and told how, besides a dislocated shoulder, I had 
got a broken collar-bone and two ribs fractured. With all this, however, 
there wus no danger to life j for the dootor said everything had gono 
luckily, and no internal ports were wounded. 

Poor mamma had added a postscript that puzzled madame greatly, 
and she came and showed it to me, and asked what I thought she could 
do about it. It was an entreaty that she might bo permitted to come and 
see me. There was a touching humility in the request that almost choked 
me with emotion as I read it. 44 1 could come and go, unknown and 
unnoticed,” wrote she. u None of Sir Roger’s household have ever seen 
me, and my visit might pass for the devotion of some old follower of the 
family, and I will promise not to repeat it.” She urged her plea in the 
most beseeching terms, and said that she would submit to any conditions 
if her prayer were only complied with. 

“ I really do not know what to do hero,” said madame to me. 
44 Without your father's concurrence this cannot be done ; and who is to 
ask him for permission ? ” 

44 Shull I?” 
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41 No, no, no/* cried she, rapidly. “ Such a step on your part would 
bo ruin ; n -certain refusal, and ruin to yourself.” 

41 Could Mr. Ecclos do it ?’* 

44 Ho has no influence whatever.” 

44 Has Captain Hotham ? ” 

44 Loss, if loss be possible.” 

“ Mr. Cloromont, then ?” _ 

44 Ah, yes, ho might, Rnd with a bottor chance of success ; but ” 

she stopped, and though I waited patiently, she did not finish her 
sentence. 

“ But what ? ” asked I at last. 

44 Gaston hatos doiug a hazardous thing,” said sho ; and I remarked 
that her expression changed, and her fnco assumed a hard, stem look as 
she spoke : “his theory is, do nothing without three to one in your favour. 
He says you’ll always got these odds, if you only wait." 

“ But you don’t believe that ? " cried I, eagerly. 

“ Sometimes — very soldom, that is, I do not whenever I can help it.** 
Thcro was a long pause now, in which neithor of us spoke. At last sho 
said, “ I can’t aid your mother in this projoct. She must givo it up. Thero 
is no saying how your father would resent it.” 

44 And how will you tell her that ?" faltered I out. 

“I can’t tell. I’ll try and show her the mischief it might bring 
upon you ; and that now, standing high, as you do, in your father’s favour, 
she would never forgive herself if she were the cause of a change towards 
you. This consideration will have more weight with her than any that 
could touch herself personally." 

*< But it shall not," cried I, passionately. “ Nothing in my fortune shall 
stand betwoen my mother and her love for me.** 

Sho bent down and looked at mo with an intensity in her stare that I 
cannot describe ; it was as if, by actual stoadfastnoBB, she was able to fix 
me, and read mo in my inmost heart. 

44 From which of your parents, Digby,” said she, Blowly, 44 do you 
derivo this naturo ?" 

“ I do not know ; papa always says I am very like him.** 

“ And do you believe that papa is capable of great self-sacrifice ? I 
mean, Would he let his affections lead him against his interests ? ** 

44 That he would 1 He has told me over and over ; the head is as 
often wrong as right, — the heart only errs about once in five times." She 
fell on my neck and kissed me as I said this, with a sort of rapturous 
delight. '* Your heart will be always right, dear boy," said she ; once 
more she bent down and kissed me, and then hurried away. 

This Beene must have worked more powerfully on my nerves than I 
felt, or was aware of, while it was passing ; at all events, it brought back 
my fever, and before night I was in wild delirium. Of the seven long 
weeks that followed, with all their alternations, I know nothing. My first 
consciousness was to know Tny self, as very weak and propped by pillows, 
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in a half-darkened room, in which an old nurse-tender sat and mingled 
her heavy snorings with tho ticking of the clock on the chimney. Thus 
drowsily pondering, with a debilitated brain, I used to fancy that I had 
passed away into another form of existence, in which no sights or sounds 
should come but those droary breathings, and that remorseless ticking 
that seomod to bo spelling out “ eternity.” 

Sometimes one, sometimes two or three porsons, would enter the 
room, approach the bod, and talk together in whispers, and I would 
languidly lift up my eyes and look at them, and though I thought 
they were not nltogothcr unknown to me, tho attempt at recognition 
would have been an effort so full of pain, that I would, rather than make 
it, fall back again into apathy. The first moment of perfect conscious- 
ness, — when I could easily follow all that I heard, and remomber it 
afterwards — was one evening, when a faint hut delicious air como in 
through the open window, and the rich fragrance of the garden filled 
the room. Captain Hotham and the doctor were seated on tho balcony 
smoking and chatting. ** 

“ You’re sure the tobacco won’t be bad for him ? ” askod Hotham. 

“ Nothing will be bad or good, now,” was the answer. “ Effusion has 
sot in.” 

“ Which means, that it’s all over — eh ? " 

“ About one in a thousand, perhaps, rub through. My own experience 
records no instance of recovery.” 

“ And you certainly did not take such a gloomy view of his caso at 
first. You told me that there were no vital parts touched ! ” 

“ Neither was there ; the ribs had suffered no displacement, and as 
for a broken clavicle, I’ve known a fellow get up and finish his race after 
it. This boy was doing famously. I don’t know that I ever saw a caso 
going on better, when somo of them here — it's not easy to say whom — 
sent off for his mother to come and see him. Of course, without Norcott's 
knowledge. It was a rash thing to do, and not well done either ; for 
when the woman arrived, there was no preparation made, either with tho 
boy or herself, for their meeting ; and tho result was, that when she 
crossed the threshold and saw him, she fainted away. The youngster 
tried to get to her and fainted too : a great hubbub and noise followed ; 
and' Norcott himself appeared. The scone that ensued must have been, 
from what I heard, terrific. He either ordered tho woman out of the 
house, or he dragged her away, — it’s not easy to say which, — but 
it is quite clear that he went absolutely mod with passion: some say 
that he told them to pack off the boy along with her, but of course 
fhis ( was sheer impossibility ; the boy was insensible, add has been so 
evor since.” 

“ I was at Namur that day, but they told me when I came back that 
Cleremont’s wife had behaved so well ; that she had the courage to face 
Norcott ; and though I don’t believe she did much by her bravery, she 
drove him off the field to his own room, and when his wife did leave the 
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house for the railroad, it was in one of Norcott’s carriages, and madame 
herself accompanied her.” 

“ Is she his wifo ? that's the question.” 

11 There’s not a doubt of it. Blenkworth of tho GroyR was at the 
wedding.” 

“ If I were to be examined before a commission of lunacy to-morrow,” 
said the doctor solemnly, “ I'd call that man insane.” 

“ And you’d shut him up ? ” 

“ I’d shut him up 1 ” 

“ Then I’m precious glad you are not called on to give an opinion, for 
you’d shut up the best housoin tliis quartor of Europe.” 

“ And what security have you any moment that ho won’t make a clean 
sweep of it, and turn you all into tho streets ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s on the cards any day.” 

“ He must have got through almost everything he had ; besides, I 
never heard his property called six thousand a year, and I’ll swear twelve 
wouldn’t pay his way hero.” 

“ What does ho care I Ilia fathor and he agreed to cut off tho entail ; 
and seeing the sort of marriage ho made, he’ll not fret much at leaving 
the boy a boggar.” 

“ But he likes him ; if there’s anything in tho world he cares for, it’s, 
that boy ! ” 

Tho othor must have made some gosture of doubt or dissent, for the 
doctor quickly added, “ No, no, I’m right about that. It was only yester- 
day morning ho said to mo, with a shake in the voice thore’s no mistaking, 

1 If you can come and toll me, doctor, that he’s out of danger, I’ll give 
you a thousand pounds.’ ” 

“ Egad, I think I’d have dono it, even though I might have made 
a blunder.” 

“ Ye’re no a doctor, sir, .that’s plain ; ” and in the emotion of the 
moment he spoko the -words with a strong Seotch accent. 

There was a silence of some minutes, and Hotham said, “ That little 
Frenchwoman and I have no love lost between ns, but I’m glad she cut 
up so well.” 

“ They’re strange natures, thore’s no denying it. They’ll do less 
from duty and more from impulse than any people in the world, and 
they’re never, thoroughly proud of themselves except when they*re all 
wrong.” 

“ That’s a neat character for Frenchwomen,” said Hotham, laughing. 

“ I think Norcott will be looking out for his whist by this time,” said 
the other ; and they both arose, and passing noiselessly through the room, 
moved away. 

I had enough loft me to think over, and I did think over it till I fell 
asleep. 
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CHARTER IX. 

Madame Cleremont. 

Fbom that day forth I roceivcd no tidings of my mother. Whethor my 
own lottcrs reached her or not, I could not toll ; and though I entreated 
M&damo Clcremont, who was now my confidant in everything, to aid me 
in looming where my mother was, she declared that the task was beyond 
hor ; and at last, as time went over, my anxieties bocaxne blunted and my 
affections dulled. The lifo I was loading grow to have such a hold upon 
mo, and was so full of its own varied interests, that — with shame I Bay 
it — I actually forgot the vory existence of her to whom I owed any trace 
of good, or honest, or truthful, that was in me. 

The house in which I was living was a finishing school for every Bort 
of dissipation, and all who frequented it were people who only lived for 
pleasure. Flay of the highest kind went on unceasingly, and largo sums 
were bandied about from hand to hand as carelessly as if all were menof 
fortune and indifforent to heavy losses. 

A splendid mode of living, sumptuous dinners, a groat retinuo, and 
perfect liberty to the guests, drew around us that class who, knowing well 
that they have no other occupation than self-indulgenco, throw an air of 
languid elegance over vice, which your vulgar sinner, who has only inter- 
vals of wickedness, knows nothing of ; and this, be it said passingly, is, 
of all sections of society, the most seductive and dangerous to the young: 
for there are no outrages to taste amongst these people, thoy violate no 
decencies, they shock no principles. If they smash the tables of the law, 
it is in kid-gloves, and with a delicious odour of Ess bouquet about them. 
Tho Gleremonts lived at the Villa. Cleremont managed the household, 
and gave the orders for everything. Madame received the company, and 
did tho honours ; my fathor lounging about like an unoccupied guest, and 
actually amused, as it seemed, by his own unimportance. Hotham had 
gone to sea ; but Eccles remained, in name, as my tutor ; but wo rarely 
mot, save at meal-timos, and his manner to me was almost slavish in 
subserviency, and with a habit of fiattory that, even young as I was, 
revolted mo. 

41 Isn't that your charge, Eccles ? " I once hoard an old gentleman 
ask him ; and ho replied, 11 Yes, my lord ; but Madame Cleremont has 
succeeded me. It is she is finishing him." 

And thoy both laughed heartily at the joke. There was, however, 
this much of truth in tho speoch, that I lived almost entirely in her 
society. We sang together ; she called me Cherubino, and taught me all 
the pages' songs in Mozart or Rossini ; and we rode out together, or 
read or walked in company. Nor was her influence over me such as 
might effeminate me. On tho contraxy, it was ever her aim to give me 
manly tastes and ambitions. She laid great stress on my being a porfect 
swordsman and a pistol-shot, over and over telling me that a conscious 
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skill in arms gbps a man immense coolness in every question of difference 
with other men ; and she would add) “ Don’t fall into that John Bull 
blunder of believing that duelling is gone out bocause they dislike tho 
practice in England. The world is happily larger than the British Islands.” 

Little sneers like this at England, sarcasms on English prudery, 
English rosorve, or English distrustfulness, wero constantly dropping from 
hor, and I grow up to beliove that, while genuine sentiment and unselfish 
devotion lived on one side of tho Channel, a decorous hypocrisy had its 
homo on the other. 

Now she would contrast the women of Balzac’s novels with tho colder 
nonentitios of English fiction ; and now, she would dwell on traits of 
fascination in the sex which our writers either did not know of or wore 
afraid to touch on. “ It is entirely tho fault of your Englishwomen,” sho 
would say, “ that the mon invariably fall victims to foreign seductions. 
Circe always sings with a bronchitis in the North ; ” and though I but 
dimly saw what sho pointed at then, I lived to porccive hor moaning 
more fully. 

As for my father, I saw litilo of him, but in that little ho was always 
kind and good-natured with me. He would quiz me about my lessons, as 
though I wero tho tutor, and Ecclos tho pupil ; and ask mo how ho got 
on with his Aristophanes or his Homer ? He talkod to mo freely about 
the people who camo to tho houBO, and treated mo almost as on equal. 
All this time ho bohaved to madam© with a reserve that was perfectly 
chilling, so that it was tho rarost thing in tho world for tho three of us to 
bo togethor. 

“ I don’t think you like papa,” said I once to hor, in an effusion of 
confidenco. “I am sure you don’t like him l ” 

“ And why do you think so ? ” asked she, with tho faintest imaginable 
flush on her pale check. 

.While I was puzzling mysolf what to answer^ she said, — 

“ Como now, Cherubino, what you really meant to say was, I don’t 
think papa likes you ! ” 

Though I never could have mado so rude a speech, its truth and force 
struck me so palpably that I could not answer. 

“ Well,” cried she, with a little laugh, “ he is very fond of Monsieur 
Cleremont, and that ought always to be enough for Madame Cleremont. 
Do you know, Cherubino, it’s the rarest thing in life for a husband and 
wife to "be liked by tho same people ? There is in conjugal life some beau- 
tiful little ingredient of discord that sets the two partners to the compact 
at opposite poles, and gives them separate followings. I mustn’t distract 
you with the theory, I only want you to see why liking my husband is 
sufficient reason for not oaring for me.” 

Now, as I liked her exceedingly, and felt something very near to hatred 
for Monsieur Cleremont, I accepted all she said os incontestable truth. 
StillT grieved over the fact that papa was not of my own mind, and did 
not see her and all her fascinations as I did* 
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There is something indoscribably touching in the gentlo sadness of 
cortain buoyant bright natures. Like tho low notes in a treble voice, 
there is that that soems to vibrate in our hoarts at a most susceptible 
moment, and with the force of an unforeseen contrast ; and it was thus that, 
in her graver times, sho won over *mo an ascendancy, and inspirod an 
interest which, had I been other than a mere boy, had certainly been love. 

Perhaps I should not have been even conscious, as I was, of this 
sentiment, if it were not for tho indignation I felt at Cloremont’s treat- 
ment of her. Over and over again my tempor was pushed to its last 
limit by his brutality and coarseness. His tone was a perpetual sneer, 
and his wifo seldom spoke before him without his directing towards her a 
sarcasm or an impertinence. This was especially remarkable if Bhe 
uttered any sentiment at all elevated, whon his banter would be ushered 
in with a burst of derisive laughter. 

Nothing could be more porfoct than the way sho bore these trials. 
There was no assumed martyrdom ; no covert appeal for sympathy ; no 
air of suffering asking for protection. No ! whether it came as ridicul^ 
or rebuke, she accepted it gently and good-humouredly ; trying, when sho 
could, to turn it off with a laugh, or when too grAvo for that, bearing it 
with quiet forbearance. 

I often wondered why my father did not check theso persecutions, for 
they were such, and very cruel ones too ; but he scarcely seemed to notice 
them, or if he did it would be by a smile, for more like enjoyment of 
Clercmont’s coarse wit than reprehending or reproving it. 

“ I wonder how that woman stands it?” I once overheard Hotham say 
to Eccles ; and tho other replied, — 

“ I don’t think she does stand it. I mistake her much if she is as 
forgiving as she looks.” 

Why do I recall these things ? why do I dwell on incidents and pas- 
sages which had no actual bearing on my own destiny ? Only because they 
serve to show tho terrible school in which I was brought up ; the mingled 
dissipation, splendour, indolence, and passion in which my boyhood was 
passed. Surrounded by men of reckless habits, and women but a mere 
shade better, life presented itself to me as one series of costly pleasures, 
dashed only with such disappointments as loss at play inflicted, or some 
project of intrigue baffled or averted. 

“ If that boy of Norcott’s isn't a scamp, he must be a most unteach- 
able young rascal,” said an old colonel once to Eccles on the croquet 
ground. 

“ He has had great opportunities,” said Eccles, as he sent off his boll, 
“ and, so far as I see, neglected none of them.” 

“ You were his tutor, I think ? ” said the other with a laugh. 

“ Yes, till Madame Gleremont took my place.” 

“ I’ll not say it was the worst thing could have happened him. I wish 
it had been a woman had spoiled me. Eh, Eccles, possibly you may have 
some such misgivings yourself ? ” 
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“ 1 .was jiever corrupted,” said tlio other, with a sententious gravity 
whoso hypocrisy was palpable. 

I meditated many and many a timo over these few words, and they 
suggested to me the first attempt I ever made to know something about 
myself and my own nature. 

Those stories of Balzac’s, thoso wonderful pictures of passionate life, 
acquired an immense hold upon me, from the very character of my own 
existence. That terrific game of temper against temper, mind against 
mind, and heart against heart, of which I read in these novels, 1 was 
daily witnessing in what went on around me, and I amused myself by 
giving tho names of the characters in these fictions to the various persons 
of our society. 

“It is a very naughty little world we live in at this house, Digby,” 
said madame to me one day ; “ but you'd be surprised to find what a very 
vulgar thing is the life of people in general, and that if you want tho 
sensational, or even the pictorial in existence, you’ll have to pay for it in 
some compromise of principle.” 

“ I know mamma wouldn’t like to live hero," said I, half sullenly. 

“ Oh, mamma ! ” cried she, with a laugh, and then suddenly checking 
herself: “ No, Digby, you are quite right. Mamma would be shocked at 
our doings ; not that they are so very wicked in themselves as that, to one 
of her quiet ways, they would seem so.” 

“ Mamma is very good. I nevor knew any ono like her,” Btammered 
I out. 

“ That’s quite true, my dear boy. She is all that you say, but ono 
may be too good, just as he may bo too generous, or too confiding ; and 
it is well to romember that there are a number of excellent things one 
would like to be if they could afford thorn ; but tho truth is, Digby, the 
most costly of all things are virtues.” 

“ Oh, do not say that ! ” cried I eagerly. 

“ Yes, dear, I must say it. Monsieur Cleremont and I have always 
been very poor, and we never permitted ourselves these luxuries, any 
more than we kept a great house, and a fine equipage, and so we 
economize in our morals, as in our means, doing what rioh folk might 
call little shabbinesses; but on the whole managing to live, and not 
unhappily either.” 

“And papa? ” 

“ Papa has a fine estate, wants for nothing, and can give himself every 
good quality he has a fancy for.” 

“ By this theory then, it is only rich people are good? ” 

“ Not exactly. * I would rather state it thus — the rich are as good as 
they like to be ; the poor are as good as they’re able.” 

“ What do you say then to Mr. Eocles : he’s not rich, and I’m sure 
he’s good ? ” 

“ Poor Mr. Eccles ! ” said she with a merry laughter, in which a 
something scornful mingled, and Bhe hurried away. 
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CIIAPTEK X. 

Planning Pleasure. 

It was my father's pleasure* to colobrate my fifteenth birthday with groat 
splendour. Tho whole houso was to bo thrown open ; and not only the 
house, but tho conservatory and the grounds wero to bo illuminated. Tho 
festivities were to comprise a grand dinner and a reception afterwards, 
which was to becomo a ball, as if by an impromptu. 

As the society of the Villa habitually was made up of a certain number 
of intimates, roliovod from time to time by such strangors as wore pro- 
sonted, and as my father nevor dined out, or wont into the fashionablo 
world of the place, it was somewhat of a bold step at once to invito a 
numbor of porsons with whom wo had no more than bowing acquaintance, 
and to ask to his table ministers, envoys, court officials, and grand-cham- 
berlains for the fifst time. It was said, I know not how truthfully, that 
Clercmont did his utmost to dissuade him from the project at firstly 
disparaging the people for whom he was putting himsolf to such coBt, and 
finding this lino of no avail, by openly saying that what between tho 
refusals of some, the excuses of others, and tho actual absence of many 
whose presence ho was led to expoct, my fatlior was storing up for himself 
an amount of disappointment and outrage that would drivo him half des- 
perate. It was not, of course, very easy to convey this to my father. It 
could only bo dono by a dropping word, or a half-exprossed doubt. And 
when tho time came to make out the lists and issue the invitations, no 
real step had been taken to turn him from hiB plan. 

The some rumour which ascribed to Cloremont the repute of attempting 
to dissuade my father from his project, attributed to Madame Cloremont a most 
eager and warm advocacy of tho intended fete. From the marked coldness 
and reserve, however, which subsisted botweon my father and her, it was 
too difficult to imagine in what way her influence could be exercised. 

And for my own part, though I heard the list of the company canvassed 
every day at luncheon, and discussed at dinner, I don’t romembor an 
occasion where madame ever uttered a word of remark, or even a Buggos- 
tion in the matter. Hotham, who had come back on a short leave, was 
full of the scheme. With all a sailor’s love of movement and bustle, ho 
mixed.himself up with every detail of it. He wrote to Paris and London for 
all the delicacies of the “ comestible ’’-shops. He established “ estafettes” 
on every side to bring in fresh flowers and fruit ; with his own hands he rigged 
out tents and marquees for the regimental bands, which were to be stationed 
in different parts of the grounds; and all the devices of Bengal lights and 
fireworks he took into his especial charge. 

Indeed, Nixon told me that his functions did not stop here, but Chat 
he had charged himself with the care of Madame Cleremont’s toilette, for 
whom he had ordered the most splendid ball-dress Paris dould produce. 
“Naturally, Master Digby, it is Sir Roger pays," added he ; “ and perhaps 
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one of these days he’ll be surprised to find that diamond loops and diamond 
bouquots’ should figure in a milliner’s bill. But as she is to roceivo the 
company, of course it’s all right.’* 

“ And why doos Mr. Claremont soem to dislike it nil so much ? ” 
asked I. 

“ Chiefly, I believe, because she- likes it.” And then, as though 
ho had said more than ho intended, he added, “ Oh, it’s easy to soo 
he likes to keep this house ns much his own ns he can. Ho doesn’t 
want Sir Roger to have othor people about him. He’s almost the master 
hero now ; but if your father begins to mix with the world, and have 
strangers here, Cloremout’s reign would soon be over.” 

Though thoro was much in this speech to suggost thought and 
speculation, nothing in it struck me so forcibly as the importinonco of 
calling Mr. Clcromont, Clcromont, and it was all I could do to suppress 
the rebuke that was on my lipB. 

“If your father comes through for a thousand pounds, sir,” continued 
ho, “ I’ll say, he’s lucky. If Sir Roger would leavo it to one person to 
givo the ordors, — I don’t moan myself, — though by right it is my business ; 
instead of that, thore’s the captain sending for this, and Cleremont for the 
othor, and you’ll sco there will be onough for throo entertainments when 
it’s all over. Could you just say a word to him, sir ?” 

“Not for the world, Nixon. Papa is very kind to me, and good- 
natured, but I’ll not risk any liberty with him ; and what’s more, I’d be 
right sorry to call Mr. Cleremont, Clcromont before him, as you bavo done 
Iwico within the last five minutes.” 

“ Lord bless you, Mastor Rigby ! I’vo known him these fifteen yoors. 
I knew him when ho came out, just a boy liko, to Lord Colthorpo’s em- 
bassy. He and I is like pals.” 

“You have known me also as a boy, Nixon,” said I, haughtily; “ and 
yot, I promise you, I’ll not permit you to speak of me as Norcott, when I 
am a man.” 

“ No foar of that, sir, you may depend on’t,” said he, with humility ; 
but there was a malicious twinkle in his eye, and a firm compression of tho 
lip, as he withdrew, that did not leavo my mind the whole day after. 
Indeed, I recognized that his faco had assumed tho selfsame look of inso- 
lent familiarity it wore when ho spoke of Cleremont. 

The evening of that day was passed filling up the cards of invitation, 
— a process which amused me greatly, affording, as it did, a sort of current 
critique on the persons whose names came up for notice, and certainly, if I 
were to judge of their eligibility, only by what I heard of their characters, I 
might well feel amazed why they were singled out for attentions. They 
were marquises and counts, however, chevaliers of various orders, grand 
cordons and “ hautes charges,”^ so that their trespasses or their short- 
comings had all been enacted in the world of good society, and with each 
other as accomplices or victims. There woro a number of contingencies, too, 
attached to almost every name. There must bo high play for the Rxunfikn 
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envoy, flirting for the Froncli minister’s wife, iced drinks for the Americans, 
and scandal and Ostcnd oysters for everybody. There was scarcoly a good 
word for any one, and vet the most eager anxiety was expressed that they 
would all come. Immense precautions had been taken to fix a day when 
there was nothing going on at court or in the court circle. It was difficult 
to believe that pleasure could be planned with such heartburning and 
bitterness. Tkero was scarcely a detail that did not come associated with 
something that reflected on the morals or the manners of the dear friends 
we were entreating to honour us ; and for the lifo of me I did not know 
why such pains were taken to secure the presonce of people for whom nono 
had a good wish nor a single kindly thought. 

My father took vory little port in the discussion ; he sat there with a 
sort of proud indifference, as though tho- matter had little interest for him, 
and if a doubt were expressed as to the likelihood of this or that porson’s 
acceptance, he would superciliously break in with, “ He’ll come, sir ; I’ll 
answer for that. I have never yet played to empty benches.” 

This vain and haughty speech dwelt in my mind for many a day, and 
showed me how my fathor deemod that it was not his splendid stylo of 
living, his exquisite dinners, and his choice wines that drow guests around 
him, but his own cspocial qualities as host and entertainer. 

44 But that it involves the bore of an audience, I’d ask the King ; I could 
give him some Chateau d’Yquem very unlike his own, and such as, I’ll 
venture to say, ho never tasted,” said ho, affectedly. 

44 So you are going to bring out the purple seal ? ” criod Claremont. 

44 1 might for royalty, sir ; but not for such people as I lead of in that 
list there.” 

44 Why, here are two dukes with their duchessos, mnrquisos and counts 
by tho score, half-a-dozcn ministers plenipotentiary, and a perfect cloud 
of chamberlains and court swells.” 

44 They’d cut a groat figure, I’vo no doubt, Hotham, on tho quarter- 
dock of the Thunder Bomb , where you eke out tho defects of a bad band 
with a salute from your big guns, and give your guests the national 
anthem when they want champagne. Oh, dear, there’s no snob like a 
sailor ! ” 

44 Well, if they’re not good enough for you, why the devil do you ask 
them ? ” cried Hotham, sturdily. 

44 Sir, if I were to put such a question to myself I might shut up my 
house to-morrow l ” And with this very uncourteous speech he arose and 
left the room. 

We continued, however, to fill in the cords of invitation and address 
the envelopes, but with little inclination to converse, and none whatever 
to refer to what had passed. 

44 There,” criod Cleremont, as he checked off the list. 44 That makes 
very close on seven hundred. I take it I may order supper for six 
hundred.” Then turning half fiercely to me, ho added, 44 Do you know, 
youngster, that all this tomfoolery is got up for you t It is by way of 
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celebrating your birthday, we’re going to turn the house out of the 
windows 1 M 

“ I suppose my father has that right, sir. 1 * 

“ Of course he has, just as ho would hare the right to make a ruin of 
the place to-morrow if he liked it ; but I don’t fancy his friends would be 
the better pleased with him for his amiable eccentricity : your father pushos 
our regard for him Tory fur sometimes.” 

“ I’ll tell him to be more cautious, sir, in future,” said I, moving 
towards the door. 

“Do so,” said he. “ Good-night.” 

I had scarcely taken my bedroom candlo when I folt a hand on my 
shoulder : I turned and saw Madame Cloremont standing very pale and in 
great agitation at my side. “Oh, Digby,” said sho, “don’t make that 
man your oneniy whatever you do ; ho is more than a match for you, poor 
child ! ” Sho was about to say more when we heard voices in the corridor, 
and sho hurried away and left me. 


CHAPTER XI. 

A Birthday Dinner. 

The eventful day arrived at last, and now, as I write, I con bring up 
before me the whole of that morning, so full of exciting sensations and of 
pleasurable surprises. I wandered about from room to room, never sated with 
the splendours around me. Till then I had not seen the gorgeous furniture 
uncovered, nor had I the faintest idea of the beauty and richness of the 
silk hangings, or the glittering elegance of those lustres of pure Venetian 
glass. Perhaps nothing, however, astonished me so much as the array of 
gold and silver plate in tho dining-room. Our every-day dinners had been 
laid out with what had seemed to me a most costly eleganco ; but what 
were they to this display of splendid centre-pieces and massive cups and 
salvers largo as shields I Of flowers, tho richest and rarest, waggon-loads 
poured in ; and at last I saw the horses taken out, and carts full of carnations 
and geraniums loft unloaded in the stable-yard. Ice, too, came in the 
same profusion: those squarely cut blocks, bright as crystal, and 
hollowed out to serve as wine-coolers, and take their place amidst the 
costlier splendours of gold and silver. 

It is rare to hear the servant class reprove profusion ; but here I over- 
heard many a comment on the reckless profligacy of outlay which had 
provided for this occasion enough for a dozen sneh. It was easy to see, 
they said, that Mr. Cleremont did not pay, and this sneer sunk deep into 
my mind, increasing the dislike I already felt for him. 

Nor was it the house alone was thus splendidly prepared far reception ; 
but kiosks and tents wore scattered through the grounds, in each of which, 
as if by magic, supper could be served on the instant. Upwards of 
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thirty additional sorvants wore engaged, all of whom wore drosaod in our 
state livery, whito, with silver epaulets, and the Norcott crost ombroidorod 
on the arm. These had been duly drilled by Mr. Gleromont, and were not, 
he said, to bo distinguished by the most critical eyo from the rest of 
the household. 

Though there was movement everywhere, and everywhere activity, 
there was little or no confusion. Gleremont was an adopt in organiza- 
tion, and already his skill and cleverness had spread discipline through 
tho mass. He was a dospot howover, would not pormit the slightest 
interference with his functions, nor accept a suggestion from any one. 
“Captain Hotham gives no orders here,” I heard him say; and when 
standing under my window, and I am almost sure seeing mo, he said, 
“ Master Digby has nothing to do with the arrangements any more than 
yourself.” 

- I had determined that day to let nothing irritate or vox me ; that I 
would give myself up to un mixed enjoyment and make this birthday a 
memorable spot in life, to look back on with undiluted delight. I could 
have been more certain to carry out this resolve if I could only havo seen 
and spoken with Madame Clcrcmont ; but sho did not leave her room the 
whole day, A distinguished hairdresser had arrived with a mysterious 
box early in the morning, and after passing two hours engaged with her, 
had returned for more toilet requirements. In fact, from the coming 
and going of maids and dressmakers, it was evident that the preparations 
of beauty wero fully equal to those that were being mado by cooks and 
confectioners. 

My father, too, was invisible; his breakfast was served in his own 
room ; and when Cleremont wished to communicate with him, he had to do 
so in writing : and these little notes passed unceasingly between them till 
late in the afternoon. 

“What’s up now ? ” I heard Hotham say, as Cleremont tore up a noto 
in piecoB and flung the fragments from him with impatience. 

“ Just like him. I knew exactly how it would be,” cried tho other. 
44 He sent a card of invitation to the Due de Bredar without first making a 
visit ; and hore comes the Due's chasseur to say that his Excellency has not 
the honour of knowing the gontleman who has been so gracious as to ask 
him to dinner.” 

11 Norcott will have him out for the importinonce,” said Hotham. 

« And what will that do ? Will the shooting him or the being shot 
xnako this dinner go off as we meant it, eh ? Is that for me, Nixon ? give 
it here.” He took a note as he spoke, and tore it open. " La Marquise 
de Garnae is engaged,” hot a word more. u The world is certainly pro- 
gressing in politeness. Three cards came back this day with the words 
4 Sent by mistake ’ written on them. Norcott does not know it yet, nor 
shall he till to-morrow.” 

11 Is it true that tho old Countess de Joiovillars begged to know wbo 
was to receive tho ladies invited ? ” 
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“ Yes, it Is true ; and I told her a picco of her own oarly history in 
rotum, to assuro her that no accident of choice should bo any bar tc the 
hope of seeing her.” 

“ What was tho story ? ” 

“ I’d tell it if that boy of Norcott’s was not listening there at that 
window.” 

“ Yos, sir,” cried I ; " I have hoard every word, and moan to ropoat it 
to my fathor when I see him.” 

“ Tell him at tho same time, then, that his grand dinner of twenty- 
eight has now come down to seventeen, and I’m not fully suro of throe of 
tho:;c." 

I went down into the dining-room, and saw that places had boon laid 
for twenty-eight, and as yet no alteration hud been mado in tho table, so 
that it ut once occurred to mo this speech of Claremont’ s was a mero 
impertinence — ono of those insolent Sallies ho was so fond of. Nixon, too, 
had placed tho mime of ouch guest on his napkin, and ho, at least, had not 
heard of any apologios. 

Givon in my honour, as this dinner was, I felt a most intenso interest 
in its success. I was standing, as it wore, on the threshold of lifo, and 
regardod the modo in which I should bo received as an augury of good or 
evil. My father’s supremacy at homo, the despotism he wielded, and tho 
rospect and deference ho exacted, led me to infer that he exercised tho 
same influence on tho world at largo ; and that, as I had ofton heard, tho 
only complaint againBt him in society was his exclusiveness. I canvassed 
thoso thoughts with myself for hours, ns I sat alone in my room waiting 
till it was time to dross. 

At hist eight o’clock struck, and I went down into the drawing-room. 
Hothom was there, in a window recess, conversing in whispers with an 
Italian count-— one of our intimates, but of whom I knew nothing. They 
took no notice of mo, so that I took up a paper and began to road. Clero- 
mont came in soon after with a bundle of notes in bis hand. Has your 
father come down ? ” asked he, hastily ; and then, without waiting for my 
roply, ho turnod and left the room. Madame next appeared. I have no 
words for my admiration of her as, splendidly dressed . and glittering with 
diamonds, she swept proudly in. That her beauty could have been so 
heightened by mere toilette soemod incredible, and as sho read my wonder- 
ment in my face she smiled, and said : — 

“ Yes, Digby, I am looking my very bost to fete your birthday.” 

I would have liked to have told her bow lovely she appeared to me, 
but I could only blush and gaze wonderingly on her. 

“ Button this glove, dear,” said sho, handing to me hor wrist all 
weighted and jingling with costly bracelets ; and while, with trembling 
fingers, I was trying to obey her, my father entered and came towards us. 
He made her a low but very distant bow, tapped me familiarly on the 
shoulder, and then moved across to an arm-chair and sat down. 

CletemOUt now came in, and drawing a chair beside my father's, leaned 
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over and said something in a whispor. Not seeming to attend to what he 
was saying, my father snatched rather than took the bundle of letters he 
held in his hand, ran his eyes eagerly over some of them ; and then, crush- 
ing tho mass in his grasp, he threw it into the fire. 

44 It is forty minutes past eight,” said he, calmly, but with a doadly 
pallor in his face. 44 Can any one tell me if that clock be right ? ” 

44 It is eight or ten minutes slow,” said Hotham. 

44 Whom do we wait for, Cleremont ? ” asked my father again. 

44 Steinmotz was 4 do service ' with the King, but would come if he got 
free; and there’s Itochegude, the French Secretory, was to replace his 
chief. I’m not quite sure about the Walronds, but Craydon told me 
positively to expect him." 

44 Do me the favour to ring the boll and order dinner,” said my father, 
and ho spoke with measured calm. 

44 Won’t you wait a few minutes ? ” whispored Cleremont. 44 The 
Duko do Friahnont, I’m sure, will bo here.” ^ 

44 No, sir ; we live in a society that understands and observes punctu- 
ality. No breach of it is accidental. Dinner, Nixon ! ” added ho, as tho 
servant appeared. 

The folding doors were thrown wide almost at once, and dinner 
announced. My father gave his arm to Madame Cleromont, who 
actually tottered as she walked beside him, and as sho sat down seomed 
on the verge of fainting. Just ns we took our places three young 
men, somewhat over-dressed, entered hurriedly, and were proceeding 
to make their apologies for being late ; but my father with a chilling 
distanco, assured them they were in excellent time, and motionod them to 
be seated. 

Of the table laid for twenty-eight guests, nine places were occupied ; 
and these, by some mischance, were scattered here and there with wido 
intervals. Madame Cleremont sat on my father’s right, and three empty 
places flanked his left hand. 

I sat opposite my fathor, with two vacant seats on either side of me ; 
Hotham nearest to me, and one of the strangers beside him. They eon* 
versed in a very low tone, but short snatches and half sentences reached 
me ; and I heard the stranger say, 44 It was too bold a stop ; women are 
sure to resent such attempts.” Madame Cleremont’s name, too, came up 
three or four times; and the stranger said, 44 It’s my first dinner here, and 
the Bredars will not forgive mo for coming.” 

44 Well, there’s none of them has such a cook as Noroott,” said 
Hotham. 

44 1 quite agree with you ; but I’d put up with a worse dinner for better 
company.” 

I looked round at this to show I had heard the remark, and from that 
time they conversed in a whisper. 

My fathor novor uttered a word during the dinner. I do not know if 
he ate, but he helped himself and affocted to oat. As for madams, how 
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fihe sat out those long two hoars, weak and fainting as she was, I cannot 
toll. 1 saw hor Once try to lift her glass to her lips, bat her hand trembled 
so, sho set it down ontasted, and lay back in her chair, like one dying out 
of exhaustion. 

A few words and a faint attempt to laugh once or twico broke the dead 
silence of tho entertainment, which proceeded, howover, in all its stately 
detail, course aftor course, till tho dessert was handed round, and 
Tokay, in small gilt glasses was served ; then my father rose slowly, and 
drawing himself up to his full height, looked haughtily around him. 
“ May I ask my illustrious friends,” said he, 11 who have this day so 
graciously honoured me with their presence, to drink the health of my 
son, whose birthday we colebrate. There is no happier augury on 
entering life than to possoss the friendship and goodwill of those who 
stand foromost in tho world's honour. It is his great privilcgo to be 
surrounded this day by beauty and by distinction. Tho great in the art 
ol' peace and war, and that lovoliness which surpasses in its fascination all 
other rewards, aro around me, and I call upon theso to drink to the health 
of Digby Norcott.” 

All rose and drank ; Hotliam lifted his glass high in air and tried a 
cheer, but nono joined him ; his voice died away, and he sat down ; and 
for several minutes an unbroken silence prevailed. 

My fathor at last leaned over towards madame, and I hoard the word 
“ coffee.” Bho arose and took his aim, and we all followed them to the 
drawing-room. 

“ I’m right glad it’s over,” saidHotham, as he poured his brandy over 
his coffee. “ I’ve sat out a court-martial that wasn’t slower than that 
dinner.” 

But what’s tho meaning of it all ? ” askod another. “ Why and how 
came all these apologies ? ” . 

11 You’d better ask Clcremont, or rather his wife,” muttered Hotham, 
and moved away. 

“ You ought to get into the open air : that’s the best thing for you,” 
I heard Gleremont say to his wife, but there was such a thorough indiffer- 
ence in the tone, it sounded less like a kindness than a sarcasm. She, 
however, drew a shawl around her and moved down the steps into the 
garden. My father soon after retired to his own room, and Gleremont, 
laughingly, said, “ There ore no women hero, and we may havo a cigar ; ” 
and he threw his case across the table. The whole party were soon 
immersed in smoke. 

I saw that my presence imposed some restraint on the conversation, 
and soon sought my room with a much sadder spirit and a heavier heart 
than I had left it two hours before. 
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The Ball. 

Musing, and thinking, and fretting together, I had fallen asleep on my 
sofa, and was awakened by Mr. Nixon lighting my candles, and asking mo, 
in a very mild voice, ii I felt unwell. 

“ No, nothing of the kind.” 

“ Won’t you go down, sir, then ? It’s past eleven now, and there’s a 
good many people below.” 

“ Who have come ? ” asked I, eagerly. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, with a certain degree of hesitation, “ they’re 
not much to talk about. There’s eight or nine young gentlemen of tho 
embassies, — attaches like, — and there’s fifteen or twenty officers of tho 
Guides, and there’s some more that look like travellers out of the hotels ; 
they ain’t in evening-dress.” 

“ Are there no ladies ? ” 

“Yes; I suppose we must call them ladies, sir. There’s Madamo 
Itigault and her two daughters.” 

“ The pastrycook ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; and there are the Mcsdomoiselles Janson, of the cigar-shop, 
and Btunningly dressed they are, too 1 Amber satin with black l&co, and 
Spanish veils on their heads. And there’s that little Swedish girl — I 
believe sho’s a Swede — that sells tho icod drinks.” 

“But what do you moan ? These people have not been invited. 
How have they come here ? ” 

“ Well, sir, I mustn’t toll you a lie ; but I hope you’ll not betray mo 
if I speak in confidence to you. Here’s how it all has happened. The 
swells all refused : they agreod together that they'd not como to dinnor, 
nor come in the evening. Mr. Cleremont knows why ; but it ain’t for mo 
to Bay it.” 

“ But I don’t know, and I desire to know l ” cried I haughtily. 

“ Well, indeed, sir, it’s moro than I can tell you. There’s people hero 
not a bit correcter than herself that won’t meet hor.” 

“Meet whom?” ' 

“ Madame, sir — Madame Cleremont.” 

“ Don't dare to say another word,” cried I, passionately. “ If yon niter 
a syllable of disrespoct to that name I’ll fling you out of Hie window.” 

“ Don't be afraid, Master Digby, I know my station, and I never forgot 
it, sir. I was only telling you what you asked me, not a word more. The 
swells sent back your father’s cards, and there’s more thin three hundred 
of them returned.” 

“ And where’s papa now ? ” 

“ In bed, sir. He told his valet he wasn’t to be disturbed, except 
the house took fire.” , 

“ Is Madame Cleremont below ? ” 
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“ No,- sir; she’s very ill. The doctor has been with hor, and he's 
coming again to-night.” 

** And ore these peoplo — this rabble that you talk of — roceivod as my 
papa’s guests ? ” 

“ Only in a sort of a way, sir,” said ho, smiling. “ You see, that when 
Mr. Cleremont perceived that there was nothing bi*t excuses and apologies 
pouring in, he told me to close the house, and that we’d let all tho 
bourgeois poople into tho grounds, and give them a jolly supper and 
plenty of champagne ; and he sent word to a many of the young officers to 
come up and havo a lark ; and certainly, as the supper was there, they 
might as well oat it. The only puzzle is now, won’t there be too many, for 
he sent round to all Sir Roger’s tradespeople, — all at least that has good- 
looking daughters, — and they’re pourin’ in by tens and fifteens, and right 
well dressed and well got up, too.” 

“ And what will papa say to all this to-morrow ? ” 

“Don’t you know, sir, that Sir Boger seldom looks back,” said he, 
with a cunning look ; “ he’ll not be disturbed to-night, for the house is 
shut up, and the bonds ore playing, one at the lake, tho other at tho end 
of tho long walk, and the suppers will bo served hero and there, where 
they can cheer find drink toasts without annoying any one.” 

“ It’s a downright infamy I ” cried I. 

“ It ain’t tho correct thing, sure enough, Bir, there’s none of us could 
say that, but it will bo rare fun ; and os Captain Hotham said, ‘the 
women are a preciouB sight better looking than the countesses.’ ” 

“ Where is Mr. Eccles ? ” 

“ I saw him waltzing, sir, or maybe it was the polka, with Madamo 
Robineau just as I was coming up to you.” 

“ I’ll go down and tell Mr. Cleremont to dismiss his friends,” cried I, 
boiling over with anger. “ Papa meant this fete to celebrate my birthday. 
I’ll not accept such rabble congratulations. If Mr. Cleremont must havo 
an orgio, let him seek for another place to give it in.” 

“ Don’t go, master, don’t, I entreat you,” cried ho, imploringly. 
“ You’ll only make a row, sir, a$d bring down Sir Rogor, and then who’s 
to say what will happon ? He’ll have a dozen duels on his hands in half 
as many minutes. The officers won’t stand being called to account, and 
Sir Roger is not the man to be sweet-tempered with them.” 

“And am I to Bee my father’s name insulted, and his house dis- 
honoured by such a canaille crew as this ? ” 

“ Just come down and see them, Master Digby ; prettier, nicer girls 
you never saw in your life, and pretty behaved, too. Ask Mr. Eccles if 
he ever mixed with a nicer company. There now, sir, slip on your velvet 
jacket— it looks nicer than that tail-coat — and come down. They’ll be all 
proud and glad to see you, and won’t she hold her head high that ytra ask 
to take a turn of a waltz with you 1 ” 

“ And how should I face my father to-morrow ? ” said I, blushing 
deeply. 
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44 Might I tell you a secret, Master Digby ? ” said he, leaning over tho 
tablo, and speaking almost in my ear. 

11 Go on,” said I, drily. 

“ I know well, sir, you’ll never throw mo over, and what I'm going to 
tell you is worth gold to you.” 

“ Go on,” criod I, for ho had coasod to speak. 

44 Here it is, then,” said he, with an effort. “ Tho greatest sorrow 
your father has, Master Digby, is that he thinks you have no spirit in you 
— that you're a mollycot. As he said one day to Mr. Gleremont, * You 
must touch him everything, he has no 44 go ” in himsolf : there’s nothing in 
his nature but what somebody else put into it.' ” 

“ He never said that ! ” 

“ I pledge you my oath he did.” 

11 Well, if he did, ho meant it very differently from what you do.” 

44 Thero's no two meanings to it. There’s a cheer 1 ” cried ho, running 
over to the window and flinging it wide. 44 I wonder who’s come now ? 
Oh, it’s the fireworks are beginning.” * 

“ I’ll go down,” said I ; but out of what process of reasoning came that 
resolve I am unable to tell. 

“ Maybe they won’t be glad to see you,” cried he, as he helped me on 
with my jacket and arranged the heron’s feathers in my velvet cap. I was 
half faltering in my resolution, when I bethought mo of that charge of 
foobloness of character Nixon had reported to me, and I determined, come 
what might, I could show that I had a will and could follow it. In less 
than five minutes aftor, I was standing under the trees in the garden 
shaking hands with scores of people I never saw before, and receiving the 
very politest of compliments and good wishes from very pretty lips, aided 
by very expressive eyes. 

44 Here’s Mademoiselle Pauline Delorme refuses to dance with me,” 
cried Eccles, 44 since she has seen the head of the house. Digby, let me 
present you.” And with this ho led me up to a very beautiful girl, who, 
though only the daughter of a celebrated restaurateur of Brussels, might 
have been a Princess, so far as look and breeding and elegance were 
concerned. 

44 This is to be the corroct thing,” cried Gleremont. (< We open with 
a quadrille ; take your partners, gentlemen, and to your places.” 

Nothing could be more perfectly proper and decorous than this dance. 
It is possible, perhaps, that we exceeded a little on the soore of reverential 
observances : we bowed and curtsied at every imaginable opportunity, and 
with an air of homage that smacked of a court ; and if we did raise our 
eyes to each other, as we recovered from the obeisance, it was with a look 
of the softest and most subdued deference. I really began to think that 
the only hoydenish people I had ever seen were ladies and gentlemen. 
As for Eccles, he wore an air of almost reverential gravity, and Hotham 
was sternly composed. At last, however, we came to the finish, and 
Cloxemont, clapping his hands thrice, called out grande ronde; and t a ki n g 
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his partner's arm within his own, led off at a galop ; the music striking up 
one of Strauss's wildest, quickest strains. Away ho went down an alley, 
and we all after him, stamping and laughing like mad. The sudden 
revulsion from the quiet of the moment before was electric ; no longer 
arm-in-arm, but with arms dose clasped around the waist, away we went 
over the smooth turf with a wild ddight to which the music imparted a 
thrilling ecstasy. Now through the dense shade we broke into a blaze of 
light, where a great buffet stood ; and round this we all swarmed at once, 
and glasses were filled with champagne, and vivas shouted again and 
again ; and I heard that my health was toasted, and a very sweet voice — 
the lips were on my ear— whispered I know not what, but ifsounded very 
like wishing mo joy and love, while others were deafening me about long 
lifo and happiness. 

I do not remember, — I do not want to remember — all the nonsense 
I talked, and with a volubility quite new to me ; my brain felt on fire 
with a sort of wild ecstasy, and as homage and deference met me at 
every step, my overy wish acceded to, and each fancy that struck mo 
hailed at once as bright inspiration, no wonder was it if I lost myself 
in a perfect ocean of bliss. I told Pauline she should be the queen of 
the fete, and ordered a splendid wreath of flowers to be brought, which 
I placed upon her brows, and saluted her with her title, amidst the 
cheering shouts of willing toasters. Except to make a tour of a waltz 
or a polka with some one I knew, I would not permit her to dance with 
any but myself; and she, I must say, most graciously submitted to 
the tyranny, and seemed to delight in tho extravagant expressions of my 
admiration for her. 

If I was madly jealous of her, I felt the most overwhelming delight in 
the praises bestowed upon her beauty and her gracefulness. Perhaps the 
consciousness that I was a mere boy, and that thus a freedom might be used 
towards me that would have been reprehensible with one older, led her to 
treat me with a degree of intimacy that was positively captivating ; and 
before our third waltz was over, I was calling her Pauline, and she calling 
me Digby, like old friends. 

•• Isn’t that boy of Norcott’s going it to-night ? " I heard a man say 
as I swung past in a polka, and I turned fiercely to catch the speaker's 
eye, and show him I meant to coll him to book. 

“ Eh, Ecole8, your pupil is a credit to you ! " cried another. 

“ I'm a Dutchman if that fellow doesn't rival his father." 

“ He'll be far and away beyond him," muttered another ; “ for he has 
none of Noroott’s crotchets,— he's a scamp 1 pur et simple.’ ” 

“ Where are you breaking away from me, Digby ? " said Pauline, as I 
tried to shake myself free of her. 

“ L want to follow those men. I have a word to say to them." 

-•You shall do no such thing, dearest," muttered she. « You have 
juBt told me, I am to be your little wife, and I'm not going to see my 
husband rushing into a stupid quarrel." 
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11 And you are mine then, ” cried I, “ and you will wear this ring as a 
betrothal ? Gome, let me take off your glovo.” 

“ That will do, Digby : that’s quite enough for courtesy and a little too 
much for deference,” whispered Eccles in my ear; for I was kissing her 
hand about a hundred times over, and she laughing at my raptures as an 
excellent joko. “ I think you’d better lead the way to supper.” 

Secretly resolving that I would soon make very short work of Mr. 
Eccles and his admonitions, I gave him a haughty glance and moved on. 
I remember very little more than that I walked to the head of the table 
and placed Pauline on my right. I know I made some absurd speech in 
return for their drinking my health, and spoke of us, and what we — 
Pauline and myself— felt, and with what pleasure wo Bhould see our friends 
often around us, and a doal of that tawdry trash that comes into a brain 
addled with noise and heated with wine. I was frequently interrupted ; 
uproarious cheers at one moment would break forth, but still louder 
laughter would ring out and convulse the whole assembly. Even addled 
and confused as I was, I could see that some were my partisans and friends, 
who approved of all I said, and wished me to give a free course to my 
feelings ; and there were others — two or three — who tried to stop me : and 
one actually said aloud, “ If that boy of Norcott’s is not suppressed, we 
shall have no supper.” 

Recalled to my dignity as a host by this impertinence, I believe I put 
some restraint on my eloquence, and I now addressed myself to do the 
honours of the table. Alas, my attentions seldom strayed beyond my 
lovely neighbour, and I firmly believed that none could remark the rapture 
with which I gazed on her, or as much as suspected that I had never 
quitted the grasp of her hand from the moment we sat down. 

“ I think you’d better let mademoiselle dance the cotillon with the 
Count Yauglas,” whispered Eccles in my ear. 

11 And why, sir ? ” rejoined I, half fiercely. 

« I think you might guess,” said he, with a smile ; 11 at least you 
could if you were to get up.” 

“ And would she — would Pauline — I mean, would Mademoiselle Delorme 
— approve of this arrangement ? ” 

“ No, Monsieur Digby, not if it did not come from you. We shall 
sit in the shade yonder for half an hour or so, and then, when you are 
rested, we'll join the cotillon.” 

“ Get that boy off to bed, Eccles,” said Cleremont, who did not scruple 
to ntter the words aloud. 

I started up to make an indignant rejoinder j some fierce insult was 
on my lips*; but passion, and excitement, and wine mastered me, find I sank 
back on my seat overcome and senseless.- 
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CIIAPTER XIII. 

A Next Mobkixo. 

I could not awake on the day after the fete. I was conscious that Nixon 
was making a considerable noise — that he 6hut and opened doors and 
windows, splashed the water into my bath, and threw down my boots with 
an unwonted onergy ; but through nil this consciousness of disturbance I 
slept on, and was determined to sleep, lot him make what uproar he 
pleased. 

“ It’s nigh two o’clock, sir ! ” whispered ho in my oar, and I ropliedby 
a snort. 

“ I’m very sorry to be troublesome, sir ; but the master is very impatient : 
he was getting angry when I went in last time.’* 

Theso words served to dispel my drowsiness at once, and the more 
thought of my father’s disploasnro acted on mo like a strong stimulant. 

“ Does papa want mo ? ” cried I, sitting up in bod ; “ did you say 
papa wanted mo ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said a deep voice ; and my father entered the room, dresBed 
for the street, and with his hat on. 

“ You may leave us,” said he to Nixon ; and as the man withdrew my 
father took a jchair and sat down closo to my bedside. 

M I have sent three messages to you this morning,” said ho, gravely, 
“ and am forced at last to come myself.” 

I was beginning my apologies, when he stopped mo, and said, “That 
will do ; I have no wish to bo told why you ovorslept yourself ; indeed 
I have alroady heard more on that score than I care for.” 

He paused, and though perhaps he expected me to say something, I 
was too much terrified to speak. 

“ I percoivo,” said he, “ you understand me : you apprehend that I 
know of your doings of last night, and that any attempt at excuse is 
hopeless. I have not come here to reproach you for your misconduct ; I 
reproach myself for a mistaken ostimato of you ; I ought to have known 
— and if you had been a horse I would have known — that your cross- 
breeding would tell on you. The bad drop was sure to betray itself. 
I will not dwell on this, nor have I time. Your conduct last night makes 
my continued residence here impossible. I cannot continue in a city 
where my tradespeople have become my guests, and where the honours 
of my house have been extended to my tailor and my butcher. I shall 
leave this, therefore, as soon as I eon conclude my arrangements to sell 
this place : you must quit it at once. Eedes will be ready to start with 
- you this evening for the Rhine, and then for the interior of Germany— I 
suspect Weimar will do. He will be paymaster, and yon will conform to 
his wishes strictly as regards expense. Whether you study or not, 
whether you employ your time profitably and creditably, or whether you 
pass it in indolence, is a matter that completely regards yourself. As for 
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mo, njy conscience is acquitted when I provide you with the means of 
acquirement, and I no more engage you to benefit by tlieso advantages, 
than I do to soo you eat the food that is placed before you. The compact 
that unites us enjoins distinct duties from each. You need not write to me 
till I desire you to do so ; and when I think it proper we should meet I 
will toll yon.” 

If, while ho spoko these harsh words to me, the slightest touch of 
feeling — had one trace of even sorrow crossod his face, — my whole heart 
would have molted at once, and I would have thrown myself at his feet 
for forgiveness. There was, however, a something so pitiless in his tone, 
and a look so full of scorn in his stoadfast eye, that ovory sentiment of 
pride within mo — that same pride I inherited from himself — stimulated me 
to answer him, and I said boldly, — 44 If the people I saw here last night 
wero not as well bom as your habitual guests, sir, I'll venture to say thoro 
was nothing in their manner or deportment to be ashamed of.” 

44 I am told that Mdllo. Pauline Delorme was charming,” said ho ; qpd 
the sarcasm of his glance covered me with shame and confusion. He had 
no need to say more : I could not utter a word. 

44 This is a topic I will not discuss with you, sir,” said he, after a pause. 
44 / intended you to be a gentleman, and to live with gentlemen. Your 
tastes incline differently, and I make no opposition to them. As I have 
told you already, I was willing to launch you into life : I’ll not engage to 
be your pilot. Any interest I take, or could toko in you, must be tho 
result of your own qualities. These have not impressed me strongly up to 
this ; and were 1 to judge by what I have seen, I should send you back to 
those you came from.” 

44 Do so, then, if it will only give me back tho nature I brought away 
with me 1 ” cried I passionately ; and my throAt swelled till I felt almost 
choked with emotion. 

4 4 That nature,” said he, with a sneer on tho word, 44 was costumed, if 
I remember right, in a linen blouso and a pair of patched shoes, and I 
believe they have boon preserved along with some other family relics.” 

I bethought mo at onco of the tower and its humble furniture, and a 
sense of terror overcame me, that I was in presence of one who could 
cherish hate with such persistence. 

44 The fumes of your last night's debauch arc some oxcuso for your bad 
manners, sir,” said he, rising. 44 1 loavo you to sleep them off; only 
remember that the train starts at eight this evening, and it is my desire 
you do not miss it.” 

With this he left mo. I arose at once and proceeded to dress. It 
was a Blow proceeding, for I would ofton stop, and sit down to think what 
course would best befit me to take at this moment. At one instant it 
seemed to me I ought to follow him, and doclare that the splendid slavery 
in which I lived had no charm for me — that the faintest glimmering of 
self-respect and independence was more my ambition than dll the luxuries 
that surrounded me ; and when I had resolved I would do this, a sudden 
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dread of bis presonce — his eye, that I could never face 'without shrinking — 
the tones of his voice, that smote me like a lash, — so abashed mo that I 
gave up the effort with despair. 

Might he not consent to give mo some pittance, enough to b&vo her 
from the burden of my support, and send me back to my mothor ? Oh, 
if I could summon courage to ask this ! This assistance need be continued 
only for a few years, for I hoped and believed I should not ever have to 
live as a dependant. What if I were to write him a few lines to this 
purport ? I could do this even better than speak it. 

I sat down at onco and began. 

“ Dear papa,” — ho would never pormit mo to use a more endearing 
word. “ Dear papa, I liopo you will forgivo me troubling you about 
myself and my future. I would like to fit myself for some caroor or 
calling by which I might become independent. I could work vory bard 
and study vory closoly if I were back with my mother.” 

As I reached this far, tho door opened and Eccles appeared. 

“ All right 1 ” criud he ; ‘‘I wus afraid I should catch you in bed still, 
and I’m glad you’re up and preparing for the road. Are you nearly 
ready ? ” 

44 Not quite ; I wanted to write a letter beforo I go. I was just at it.” 

“ Writo from Verviors or Bonn ; you’ll have lots of time on the road." 

41 Ay, but my letter might save me from the journey if I sent it off 
now 1 ” 

Ho looked amazed at this, and I at onco told him my plan and showed 
him what I had written. 

44 You don’t moan to say you’d have courage to send this to your 
father?” 

41 And why not ? ” 

“ Well, all 1 have to say is, don’t do it till I’m off tho premises ; for I’d 
not bo hero when ho reads it for a trifle. My dear Digby,” said he, with 
a changed tono, “ you don’t know Sir Itoger ; you don’t know the 
violence of his temper if ho imagines himself what he calls outraged, 
which sometimes means questioned. Take your hat and stick, and go 
seek your fortune, in Heaven’s name, if you must ; but don’t sot out on 
your life’s journey with a curse or a kick, or possibly both. If I preach 
patienoe, my dear boy, I have had to practise it too. Put up your traps in 
your portmanteau ; come down and take some dinner : we’ll start with the 
night-train ; and take my word for it, we’ll have a jolly ramble and enjoy 
ourselves heartily. If I know anything of life, it is that there’s no such 
mistake in the world as hunting up annoyances. Lot them find us if they 
can, but lei us never run after them.” 

“ My heart is too heavy for such eiyoyment as you talk of.” 

“ It won't be so to-morrow, or at all events the day after. Come, stir 
yourself now with your packing; a thought has just struck me that 
you'll be very gratefhl to me for, when I tell it you.” 

44 What is it ? ” asked I half carelessly. 
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44 You must ask with another guess-look in your eye if you expect me 
to tell you.*’ 

“ You could tell me nothing that would gladden me.” 

“ Nor propose anything that you’d like ? ” asked he. 

“ Nor that either/’ said I despondingly. 

“ Oh, if that be the case, I give up my project ; not that it was much 
of a project after all. What I was going to suggest was, that instead of 
dining hero, we should put our traps into a cab, and drive down to 
Delorme’s and have a ploasant little dinner thore, in the garden; it’s 
quite close to the railroad, so that we could start at the last whistle.” 

44 That does sound pleasantly,” said I; “there’s nothing more irksome 
in its way than hanging about a station waiting for departure.” 

“ So then you agroo ? ” cried he, with a malicious twinkle in his eye 
that I affected not to understand. 

“ Yes,” said I indolently ; “ I see little against it ; and if nothing else, 
it savos me a leave-taking with Captain Hotham and Cleremont.” 

44 By the way, you are not to ask to see madame ; your father reminded 
me to tell you this. The doctors say Bho is not to bo disturbed on any 
account. What a chance that I did not forgot this.” 

Whether it was that I was too much concerned for my own mis- 
fortunes to have a thought that was not selfish, or that another leave- 
taking that loomed in the distance was uppermost in my thoughts, certain 
it is I felt this privation far less acutely than I might. 

“ She's a nice little woman, and deserves a better lot than she has 
met with.” 

“ What sort of dinner will Delorme give ns ?" said I, affecting the air 
of a man about town, but in reality throwing out the bait to lead the talk 
in that direction. 

“ First-rate, if wo let him ; that is, if we only say, * Order dinner for 
us, Monsieur Pierre.’ There’s no man understands such a mandate more 
thoroughly.” 

“ Then that's what I shall say,” cried I, “ as I cross his threshold.” 

41 He’ll serve you Madeira with your soup, and Bteinberger with your 
fish, thirty francs a bottle, each of them.” 

44 Be it so. We shall drink to our pleasant journey,” said I ; and I 
actually thought my voice had caught the tone and cadence of my father's 
as I spoke. 
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Among the many subjects which it is possible may receive attention in the 
next Parliament there is one which is of immediate, and every day becomes 
of more pressing, importance — tho great expense of our army. The rapid 
manner in which our estimates have swelled to their present enormous 
proportions has, even in this extravagant age, attracted attention, and 
suggested on inquiry whother the force which we now maintain, evon if it 
is necessary, might not be raised in some more economical way. Political 
readers have rushed into tho discussions ; all the leading newspapers havo 
taken part in it ; and somo of the ablest mon in the army, and ono of the 
ablest civilians, hare published their proposals for the solution of this 
difficult and intricate question. 

It would be absolutely impossible, in the short spaco of an article in 
this Magazine, to enter into all the questions connected with the subject. 
But it is possible to deal with a very important portion of it ; the same 
portion, in fact, as that which Sir C. Trevelyan has considered, viz. the 
class from which our soldiers should bo drawn, the terms on which they 
should be raised, and tho principles on which their commanders Bhould 
be selected. 

Few questions are more difficult to answer than the size of the army 
which any particular State requires ; but, for the purposes of an article 
specially devoted to the consideration of the proper composition of the 
army, it will be sufficient to assume that the 187,580 men asked for in 
thiB year’s estimates are really necessary for* the defence of the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies, exclusive of India. 

The distribution of these men is a matter of considerable impdrtance. 
According to the estimates 95,810 men are serving at home, and 42,220 
men in the colonies; but the estimates in this respect are not quite 
explicit, as the second appendix from which these numbers are taken 
does not show the number of the engineers, artillery and cavalry, which 
are serving abroad. Allowing for this defect, it may in round numbers 
be said that there are about 89,000 men in this country, and 48,000 
in the colonies. That the men who may be employed in the United 
Kingdom must be of the saihe race as ourselves is clear to every one. 
It would be intolerable to see a sepoy mounting guard at St. James’s, 
or a regiment of Sikhs attempting to keep order among a London mob. 
But it is not dear (hat the men raised for service in our colonies need 
necessarily be Europeans, and that our large colonial dependencies and 
Indian Empire bright not be called upon to relieve us of some of the 
pressure which oar heavy recruiting occasions. 
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Our colonies maybe conveniently divided into throe classes. 1. Purely 
military positions, such as Gibraltar and Malta, in which it is necessary 
to maintain military establishments in great efficiency. 2. Healthy 
settlements of great extent and growing prosperity, such as Canada and 
the Australasian colonies. 8. Unhealthy settlements, some of which are 
held for military reasons, and others for objects which it is unnecessary at 
the present moment to dwell upon. 

It is a matter of gravo doubt whothor it would be politic to employ a 
certain number of native Indian troops in our Mediterranean garrisons. 
It is possiblo to say much both for and against the proposition. But the 
fact that there is a doubt as to the propriety of the course, proves that 
these colonios are not the places where the experiment of substituting 
Indian for European troops ought first to bo tried. The samo arguments, 
which make it clear that it is impossible to employ native Indian troops in 
the United Kingdom, strictly apply to those great territories — Australia 
and Canada — where a portion of our fellow-subjects is permanently settled. 
But the colonies which I have placed in the third category differ in every 
respect from those which I have hitherto been considering. The fact thfft 
European constitutions are not adapted to such climates as those, for 
instanco, of the Mauritius and Hong Kong, surely ought to make us con- 
sider whether it is not possible to substitute native Indian for European 
troops in these places. 

The subject has recently roceivcd somo attention, as a parliamentary 
committee was appointed in 1867 for the express purpose of inquiring 
into it. That committee, though professedly in favour of the adoption of 
the proposal, has contrived to throw an immense amount of cold water 
upon it. They seem to considor that, because they have proved that no 
saving would result from the proposal, the proposal itself is of little valuo. 
But this fact alone ought not to affect the adoption or the rejection of tho 
scheme. If the climateB of certain countries, which it is essential to 
protect with an armed force, are peculiarly unsuited to European consti- 
tutions, it is surely advisable to garrison them with native Indian troops. 
It is no answer to say that no saving would result from the alteration ; on 
the contraiy it does not follow that the alteration ought not to be mado, 
even if it were attended with a slight expense. 

The committee have, however, done good service by proving, on the 
almost unanimous testimony of “numerous witnesses of great autho- 
rity,’ 1 that “no prejudices need be apprehended among at least the 
huge majority of the Indian races which would deter them from enlisting 
for a foreign service if sufficient pecuniary advantages were held out to 
them." “ The Madras, Bombay and Bengal armies have been employed 
beyond seas from the earliest period of our connection with India ; 11 and 
since the general order of July, 1866, the services of no recruit have been 
accepted, “ who does not at the time of his engagement distinctly under- 
take to serve beyond seas." It is, therefore, dear that it is possible to 
obtain native Indian troops for' service out of India, and the pnly question 
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that remains for consideration in connection with the subject is the pro- 
priety of. so doing, a matter on which little light is thrown by the evidence 
submitted to the committee. That evidence represents, in fact, every 
phase of opinion on the subject from that of General Hodgson, who 
denounces the schemo “as a kind of moral suicide," tq that of General 
Mcrewether, who regards its adoption “ as a most politic move." In such 
a conflict of opinion it is natural to lean on the finding of the committee, 
however coldly it may bo expressed ; and the committeo recommend that 
the experiment should be tried in certain unhealthy colonies and colonies 
contiguous to India. It remains to be considered what are the limits 
attached to this recommendation. It is clear, from the reasons which 
have already been given, that Indian troops cannot properly, at present, 
be employed either in our Mediterranean garrisons or in our Australasian 
and North-American colonics. But, after these deductions have been 
made, thore is a force of 20,000 men scattered through our othor colonies, 
all, or nearly all of which may be comprised in one of the two classes of 
colonies in which the committee recommend the employment of Indian 
troops. If these Indians were in future to be substituted for throe-fourths 
of the British troops stationed in these colonies, it would only be nocessary 
to provide a force of 6,000 Europeans for their future occupation ; and a 
deduction might bo made of no less than 15,000 from the 48,000 men 
which, at first sight, it seems necessary to provide for colonial service. 
The number of British troops required for colonial Bervice would conse- 
quently only amount to 88,000 men. 

Of these 88,000 men 10,000 are required for Canada, and about 2,000 
for Australia and New Zealand. It is essential to point out that if wo 
determine to maintain this number of troops in these countries, we shall 
have a right to insist that the burden of their maintenance shall be borne 
by the colonies. When a groat colony becomes sufficiently independent 
and powerful to assert its right to self-government, and practically to deal 
with tho mother-country on terms of equality, the duty of providing for 
its own protection ought to devolve upon itself. The consideration is of 
importance to the military reformer, because it proves that the demand 
which our colonies make upon us for troops will ultimately be confined to 
our Mediterranean garrisons, and to tho small proportion of British soldiers 
which it may be advisable to send to the colonies, which will ultimately 
l?e mainly garrisoned by native Indian troops ; and that there is conse- 
quently no necessarily permanent feature in the circumstances of the 
colonial service of our army to constitute a valid reason for continuing our 
present system of long enlistments, if for other- reasons it should be 
thought inadvisable to do so. 

But it may possibly be thought that the circumstances of another 
branch of our empire, India, affeot this conclusion. India, it is clear, must 
be held mainly by British troops ; and the distance of India from this counter 
makes it inexpedient to relieve the regiments which are stationed thcSf* 
more frequently than once in every ten or twelve years. At first sight, then, 

M-* 
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it seems suicidal to enlist men for less than ten years, when their regi* 
ment will probably be sent abroad before their term of service has expired. 
But surely if, on general grounds, it is advisable to enlist men for short 
periods, the fact that such an arrangement would be inconvenient, so far as 
India is concerned, does not necessarily prove that short enlistments are a 
mistake, though it possibly indicates that it might be advisable, as indeed 
has been more than once suggested, to have two armies ; one for home, 
and one for foreign service. I am far from saying that I believe the 
adoption of this alternative to be necessary. On the contrary, even with a 
system of short enlistments, I think that the^e need not be any difficulty in 
garrisoning India. Two deviations from our present practice are required 
to effect this object. The strongest of oar line regiments comprise now 
about 980 non-commissioned officers and men ; the weakest about 600. 
While the regiment is abroad it is kept up, as a rule, at its full strength : 
when it returns home it is allowed to fall to its minimum strength. The 
effect of this arrangement, of course, is that the heaviest recruiting goes 
on when the regiment is abroad, and when, therefore, the eost of gi e 
recruits' travelling expenses is heavy ; and that the least amount of re- 
cruiting takes place when the regiment is at home, and when the expenses 
are proportionately small. The practice clearly demands a remedy ; and 
the remedy is a very simple one. Let a regiment on leaving England 
always muster its full quota of 980 men ; let it, during its foreign service, 
be allowed gradually to dwindle till, on its return home, it can only muster 
600 men. The process should then, of course, be reversed, and the 
strength of the regiment should gradually be raised till, on its again sailing 
for foreign service, it should comprise once more its full quota of 980 
men. Under this arrangement the expense of replacing 880 of the 
casualties while the regiment is abroad, will, at any rate, be avoided. 

But it is equally clear that, if the whole of the men are enlisted for 
less than ten years, and the term of the service of the regiment abroad 
exceeds ten years, the whole of the men, and not 880 only, will be entitled 
to their discharge during the foreign service of the regiment. But this 
difficulty can easily be obviated by a very simple arrangement. Let a list 
be kept in every regiment of volunteers fox' foreign service ; let the mem- 
bers of a regiment about to go abroad who are unwilling to re-enlist be 
drafted, for the completion of their service, into other regiments at home, 
and let their places be supplied with volunteers from these latter regiments, 
who should engage, under the promise of extra pay, to re-enlist for the 
whole foreign service of the regiment into which they are drafted. The 
scheme is an extension of the proposal made by the recruiting commis- 
sioners, who proposed to limit the offer of re- enlistment to the men of the 
regiment ordered abroad ; but there seems to be no reason why the offer 
should not be made, in the manner I have suggested, to the whole army. 
We are surely entitled to assume, from the results which attended (tauttml 
Peel’s efforts in inducing soldiers to re-enlist, that tins secondary system 
of recruiting is certain to be successful. 
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There is nothing, then, in the foreign service of our army which need 
interfete with the existence of a system of enlistment for short periods. It 
hardly ne'eds words to prove that, on general grounds, short periods are 
preferable to long periods of enlistment. The history of recruiting affords 
abundant evidence of the truth of the allegation. Before the Limited 
Enlistment Act was passed in 1847, the period of a soldier's service was 
invariably twenty-one years. The difficulty of obtaining men led to the 
passing of that act, which curtailed the period of a soldier’s service from 
twenty-one to ten years. But the act withdrew from the man with only 
ten years’ service, the advantage of a pension, which was always accorded 
to tho man with twenty-one years’ service. And yot, notwithstanding the 
fact that this advantage was withheld, experience proved that we 
could get men for the shorter, when wo could not get them for 
the longer period. The recruiting commissioners, with this fact before 
them, would probably have never recommended the prolongation of 
the period of enlistment from ten to twelve years, if they had not 
been impelled to do so by the bngbear of the foreign service of our 
army. The logical deduction from the fact that we could get men for ten 
years when we could not get them for twenty-one years, was. that in order 
to get men still more easily, it was necessary to reduce, not extend, the 
period of service. To satisfy the supposed requirements of foreign service 
the term of service was lengthened, and the country was called on to bear 
an extra charge, in the shape of increased pay, of nearly 500,0002. a year. 
There is no proof that this charge would have been necessary if other 
counsels had prevailed. 

The exact term of service for which a soldier should enlist, is, of course, 
a matter open to grave doubt. In suggesting a term of seven years I have, 
I confess, been guided by the accidental circumstance that seven is a third 
part of twenty-one — the period of servioe which at present entitles a man 
to a pension j bnt, if the advisability of reducing tho term of service be 
conceded, the extent of the reduction is a matter of comparatively small 
importance. It is, however, essential that, with the exception of the men 
re-enlisting for foreign Berviee, and with another exception, to which I shall 
afterwards advert, the men, on the expiration of the term, should not be 
asked to re-enlist, hut, on the contrary, should be forced to go. 

The substitution of short for long periods of enlistment has often been 
suggested; but I believe that I have been the first to propose that the men 
whose first period of servioe has expired should not be permitted to re- 
engage, and yetfe as I view the cash, the whole essence of the scheme lies 
in the fulfilment of ibis particular condition. The evil of our present 
system is that it reduces men to the same level. None, if they fulfil certain 
physical conditions, are too bad for the purposes of the ahny. Govern- 
ment sets its net, and all that are entrapped into it am “fish;” or, td 
take another illustration from another proverb, Government enters the 
labour market as a beggar, and eaxmot afford to be a chooser. But if aft 
this was reverted, % with two etteptfons* Government Sue to refuse to 
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allow the men whose term of service had expired to re-engage, the uliole 
status of the army would be raised, and it would be placed, for the first 
time, on an equably with other callings. 

The contingent advantages of the alteration I am urging are very great. 
Re-enliBted men receive, under the present regulations, higher pay than 
men in their first term of Bervice ; so that, if the system of re-enlistments 
was discontinued, this higher pay would at once be saved. Re-enlisted 
men,' in the next place, are entitled, on the completion of their second 
term of service, to a pension; so that, if the system of re-enlistmentB 
was discontinued, these pensions, amounting to upwards of 1,000,000/. a 
year, would be saved. It is tolerably clear that if men are enlisted for 
long periods, it is impossible to do away with pensions. It is impossible 
to discharge a man after twenty-one years’ service, and consequently 
about forty years old, without a pension. The prime of his life is over, and 
he is unable, and daily becomes lesB able, to compete with younger men in 
the race for life. But, if a man is discharged after seven years' servico, or 
when he is about twenty-five years old, he is in the prime of his life. IJbp 
training he has undergone has probably raised, if anything, his value as a 
labourer, and he has no reason to fear the competition of other men. It 
is worth also remembering that, with a system of short enlistments, thoro 
is no reason why married quarters should not be abolished. Bo long as 
men are allowed to remain in the army for a period equal to more than 
half the average life of man, it is clear that they must be allowed to marry. 
But the case is very different if, instead of remaining in the army till they 
are forty, they are discharged at twenty-five years of age. There can be 
no hardship in refusing a lad of twenty-five permission to marry. 

But the greatest advantage incidental to a system of enlistments for 
short periods remains to be Btated. It seems tolerably clear that if a man 
were enlisted for a very short period of service in the army — c. g. seven 
years — it would be possible, at the same time, to arrange that he should 
serve for a further period in a reserve force. The success of the scheme 
would, no doubt, be in some measure dependent on the manner in which 
this reserve was constituted ; but if it was organized on sufficiently elastic 
principles— if the members of it, for instance, were at liberty to reside in 
any county they chose to select, and to follow any calling they chose to 
adopt ; if they were only required to assemble for training once in each 
year, and no efforts were spared to make the training enjoyable ; there 
does not seem any reason for anticipating that the existence of a reserve 
would increase the difficulties of recruiting, while it would very probably 
be the means# of infusing a military spirit into the whole country. A 
slight addition to the pay now given to the militia would probably be 
sufficient for this reserve force. The size, and therefore importance, of 
the reserve would, in some degree, depend on the length of time -during 
which the men stipulated to serve in it. If this period was fixed at foor- 
teen yean, which, added to the previous service in the army of seven 
years, would make up a total service of twenty-one years, thfe Reserve would 
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bocomo the most numerous and the most important portion of our whole 
force.. ‘ 

I have b6en hitherto considering the advantages attendant on a 
system of short enlistments. It will give completeness to these remarks 
if I advert shortly to the objections which may be urged against its adop- 
tion. The foreign service objection, if I may so express the objection 
based on the long foreign services of our army, I have already alluded to 
It remains for me to notice the military objection. 

Briefly stated, the militaxy objection amounts to this: That a regi- 
ment composed of old soldiers is a more perfect machine, and, therefore, 
more efficient as a regiment than a regiment composed of young soldiers ; 
that the men aro steadior, and therefore more trustworthy ; and that, if 
there were no old soldiers in a regiment, no steady veterans on whom the 
commanding officer could depend, it would be impossible to keep up its 
efficiency and discipline. 

But, in the first place, aro old soldiers better as soldiers than 
younger men ? If we look at modem history, there is nothing to prove 
that this is the case. Napoleon’s most brilliant campaigns were fought 
with armies composed in the main of young soldiers. In 1866 the young 
soldiers of Prussia boat the trained veterans of Austria ; and the Prussian 
army to-day, composed of men with less than four years’ service, is pro- 
bably the finest army in the world. If we inquire into the cause of these 
facts, is it not tolerably clear that the best troops are those which can 
move tko most quickly. Paco is the first requirement in the rapid age we 
live in ; and the circumstances of war seem to afford no exception to the 
rule. Now that the rifle has superseded the blunderbuss, and that battles 
are fought with a mile of ground between the contending armies, mere 
strongth of arm in a soldier is an immeasurably inferior quality to the power 
of pace. But pace is essentially the qualification of youth. For hard 
fighting hand to hand, a man at thirty-five, or even at forty years of age, 
may easily defeat a youngster of twenty-five ; but in a race across the 
open, or in a long march up and down hill, the youngster will leave the 
veteran flu: behind. 

But there is another way of regarding the question. The efficiency of 
an army must, in a great measure, depend on the morale of the men. 
The amount of crime in an army is consequently a matter of enormous 
importance. If, by reducing or lengthening the term of service, the amount 
of crime in the army can be sensibly diminished, the moral tone of the 
army will be proportionately raised. Now it is a very startling foot that 
crime is rapidly increasing axnongpt soldiers of seven years’ service and 
upwards. The increase is accompanied by a decrease of oxime amongst 
youijg soldiers, and is so rapid that it is well worth studying. The number 
of soldiers admitted to militar y prisons in 1868 was, according to Colonel 
Henderson, the Inspector-General, 6,488, and of these 686, or y*th, had 
above seven years’ service ; the number similarly admitted in 1868 was 
6,841, and of these l,169,or above ith^ad upwards of seven years' service; 
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the number admitted in 1807 was 6,074, of whom 2,895, or nearly one- 
half, had upwards of seven years’ sorvice. Can anything prove more con- 
clusively that the value of the old Boldier, as an instrument for raising the 
moral tone of the jinny, has been enormously overrated ? 

It has, however, been sometime asserted that, if all the soldiers of a 
regiment were discharged after a few years’ service, there would be no nucleus 
left from whioh the non-commissioned officers could be drawn ; and there 
seems unquestionably to be a certain degree of force in this argument. 
But whatever force there may be in it, it surely does not prove that all the 
men, but only that a certain per-eentage of the men, ought to be retained 
for long periods in the army. 1 have already hinted at the possibility of 
some such scheme, and I think that it might be carried out by the estab- 
lishment of a corps d'honneur in every rogimont. This corps d'honneur , 
which should not comprise more than one man in every ten, should bo 
composed of men of upwards of seven years’ service. The position of its 
members, who should be promotod to it on account of their exceptional 
efficiency, should be indisputably superior to that of our labouring classy. 
The existence of such a body of men in every regiment seems infinitely 
more likely to raise the status of the army generally than the promotion 
of a certain number of soldiers annually from the ranks. Promotion from 
the ranks leaves the status of the soldier generally exactly where it was. 
The man promoted undergoes an “ apotheosis.” His former comrades 
may possibly recognize the whilome private in Ensign Jones ; but the 
rustic who is to be tempted to enlist by this possibility of promotion, can 
hardly be expected to believe that Ensign Jones was originally a plough- 
boy like himself. The “ fly ” is too gaudy, and the rustie does not 
u rise ” to it. But if the rustic saw that one out of every ten of his own 
equals was enjoying a comfortable competence, he would appreciate the 
fact, as he would feel that it was in his own power to attain the same 
reward. He would be likely to join the army for the sake of attaining it, 
and he would strive his hardest to attain it during the term of his service. 
The existence of the reward would offer an inducement to him to enlist, 
and an inducement, after his enlistment, to good conduct. 

No doubt a corps d'honneur of this description could hot be established 
without some expense. But the expense would not be so great as at first 
Bight it appears, as the non-commissioned officers, who would be almost 
sore to form a part of the corps, are already so well paid that a very 
slight addition would have to be made to their present emoluments. No 
doubt it would be necessary that the members of the torps d'honneur 
should, on their discharge, be entitled pensions ; but these pensions, it 
seems to me, ought to be issued on entirely different regulations to those 
already in force. The objection to the present arrangement is that, oh 
the completion of a definite amount of service, which entitles him to a 
pension, the soldier has no inducement to remain in the army, _ His ctettf 
object Is to secure the pension with the least possible amount of Settled. 
Ttie state «f things hM srtas Mi the pmatox hiring fciha feed «t « 
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definite sum without reference to the length of the soldier's service. But, 
if pensions are to be granted at all, it is clear that it ought to be the 
object of the State to postpone their payment till the latest possible period. 
In other words, the amount of the pension ought to depend on the length 
of service ; and, though it is unquestionably necessary that the men should 
be discharged who become physically unfit for military service, it ought, 
speaking generally, to be made advantageous to the men to postpone their 
retirement to the latest period possible. The policy, therefore, which 
drives men out of the army, with a pension, after twenty-one years, is as 
extravagant rs the policy which induces soldiers, on the expiration of their 
first period of sorvico, to re-enlist, for the sake of ultimately attaining 
a pension. 

The system under which recruiting should bo carried on still remains 
for consideration. Nothing can be moro rude, and nothing can be moro 
immoral, than the present system of bounties. Bounties, moreover, have 
one fault peculiarly visible, that they indirectly promote desertion. I do 
not mean to say that the inducement which a bounty offers to a man to 
desert, is equivalent to the inducemont which it offerB him to enlist. But 
I do mean to say that the greater the bounty, and, consequently, the 
greater the inducement to enlist, the greater, also, is the inducement to 
desert. 

Nor are bounties the only things in connection with our recruiting 
machinery which require alteration. It is impossible to conceive anything 
worse than tho entire system. A sergeant, capablo of exercising some not 
very commendable virtues, is sent to bribe and cajole some wretched 
peasants, whom he has previously intoxicated, to onlist. But has he any- 
thing about him to induce the best man to follow him ? What are the 
usual inducements to an individual to join any particular profession? 
Surely, if we omit for the moment the red coat and busby theory, it is 
either the immediate attainment, or the prospect of shortly attaining, an 
enviable position. Now, from a working-man’s point of view, there can 
be' little doubt that the position of a staff-sergeant of volunteers must seem 
particularly desirable. The staff-sergeant of volunteers has a good income, 
and only a fair amount of particularly pleasant work ; and, in a recruiting 
point of view, he has the additional qualification of being brought into 
almost daily communication, in the ordinary discharge of his duties, with 
the class from which reoruits must necessarily be mainly drawn, and 
especially with those individual members of the class, who have evinced a 
particular liking for military pursuits. Nor are these his only qualifica- 
tions. In one sentence, he is everywhere while the recruiting sergeant is 
nowhere. The latter, indeed, wanders at the expense of the country — a 
suspected object— -from place to place; but the latter exists already in 
almost every village of the kingdom. It is marvellous how Us qualifica- 
tions can have bten so long overlooked. 

The tredtmefit of the. soldier, subsequently to his enlistment, isfc 
matter of considerable importance ; but, important as that matter is, it 
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would not be possible to treat of it in this article, the object of which is to 
show how the army should be raised, and how it should be officered. 

The question of officering the army resolves itself naturally, just as the 
recruiting question does, into two divisions. Tho first of these is the 
important question whether the present proportion of officers to men in tho 
army is correct ; the second, which has been the more frequently con- 
sidered, and whioh is the more attractive of the two, is whether the army 
is officered in the most advisable way. The exact proportion which tho 
officers should bear to the men is a problem which it would be impossible 
to solve. But it is not difficult to prove that the present proportion of 
officers to men in the English army is excessive. According to Major 
Leahy, who has been very generally followed, but who seems to have 
based his calculations on the maximum strength of our regiments, and on 
those regiments which are by no means the most rich in officers, the pro- 
portion of officers to men in the English army is 1 to 28 ; in the French 
army 1 to 88 ; in the Austrian army 1 to 40 ; and in the Prussian army 
1 to 49. The proportion of officers to men, therefore, in tho Engjjsli 
army is immeasurably higher than that in any of tho great continental 
armies, and there seems to be no reason why it should not be reduced. 

If this is admitted, it only remains to bo considered in what ranks tho 
reduction should be mado. Economists, with a keen eye to the greater 
economical advantages of a reduction in the highor ranks, but with a clear 
apprehension that a reduction in the higher ranks alone is impracticable, 
will probably recommend that the reduction should be effected in equal 
proportions through all the ranks ; the representatives of military thought 
will, on the other hand, probably suggest .that the reduction should be 
made by the abolition of the lowest rank. But there are objections to 
both these courses. The present flow of promotion in the army is gene- 
rally admitted to be insufficient, and a proportionate reduction in all the 
ranks would, of course, in no way whatever affect the rate of promotion. 
Nor would the abolition of the lowest rank increase the flow of promotion. 
The number of steps would be reduced, but the time which it takes to pass 
through each grade would not be altered. Constant promotion is, depend 
upon it, quite as important a matter as rapid promotion. A man is 
more likely to be contented who, in k certain number of years, gains 
two steps of 501 . each, than the man who, in the same time, gains only 
one step of 1002. 

But there is another reason against abolishing the rank of ensign 
which it is worth while to consider, namely, that the pay of an ensign 
is amply sufficient for a young man on his first joining the service, and 
is at least equal to the pay of any other profession to which it can 
properly be compared. As 1 am at issue with a very great authority, 
Bir C. Trevelyan, on this point, it may be worth while to consider it 
a little more closely. The pay of the ensign of a lino regiment is 
912. 5 a. a year, and is nearly the same as the pay of the clerk on joining 
one of the /best Government offices. But the ensign has his lodging 
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(roc, which the clerk has not; and, though ho is subjected to certain 
stoppages t he has also great privileges in the shape of getting an allow- 
ance for* a servant! coals, &c. It is quite true that the ensign has to 
provide himself with an expensive uniform, and to respond to certain calls 
upon his purse, of which the clerk is in happy ignorance. But surely 
those facts do not prove that the pay of the ensign is insufficient, but 
that his uniform is absurdly expensive, and that he is “ expected ” to do 
certain things which ought to be no more required of him than of a clerk. 
If a young man can livo in London as a gentleman for 100/. a year, ho 
ought to be able to live on 91/. 5s. a year, besides his lodging, in a pro- 
vincial town ; and if he cannot there must be some cause other than the 
want of pay, which prevonts him from doing so. It may, of course, be 
said that the clerk, equally with the ensign, cannot livo on the pa}'. 
But this reply does not affect my argument, that no one proposes to raise 
the pay of the clork ; why, therefore, should they propose to raise the pay 
of -the ensign ? 

But thoro is another reason which mokes it, in my judgment, imperative 
to retain the lowest rank, and not to increase the pay of the lowest rank of 
tho army. Certain men, and especially those men whom it is generally the 
object of military reformers to draw into the army — the mon who have 
recoived nothing from their futhers but “ a good education and a blessing,” 
arc vciy liable in selecting a profession to' have more regard to its im- 
mediate advantages than to its future prospects. It is for this reason that 
many an able man joins the Civil Service who would, in all probability, be 
capablo of making his weight felt at the bar. But there is no doubt that 
these men, after a few years’ service, grow discontented with the prospects 
of their profession. They see their more provident contemporaries passing 
them with giant strides in the great race for woalth, and they blame their 
profession for their own defeat, while, in reality, they ought to blame 
themselves. Any increase of pay in the lowest ranks of a profession has a 
direct tendency to increase this unsatisfactory state of things. 

If these arguments aro correct, they surely prove that no diminution 
should bo made in the grades of the army, and that the lowest rank among 
officers should not be abolished. But might not the reduction be effected 
both in lieutenancies as well as Cnsigncies ; each of these ranks being 
deprived" of one-half of their present numbers ? By such an arrangement, 
an ensign would gain his lieutenancy, and a lieutenant would gain hie 
company, in one-half the time that he does now. The reduction would be 
mode in the ranks in which it could most easily be effected, and in the 
manner, on the whole, the most advantageous to the army. 

The most attractive part of the question — the class from which officers 
should be drawn^Btill remains for consideration. However correct in 
theory promotion from the ranks may be, there is the preliminary objection 
to it, that it is unpopular among the upper* classes, unpopular among 
soldiers, and of doubtful advantage to the men promoted. It forms, in 
fact, on apposite to the famous apology for hunting , — 44 The men like it; the 
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horses like it, the hounds like it, and you can't prove tho foxes don't like 
it.” The Englishman likes a gentleman above him. I dismiss the 
unworthy argument that blood will go where want of it fails ; for it is 
ridiculous to urge that there are not non-commissioned officers as bravo 
as any officers. But still the fact remains that men do not like to bo 
commanded by one of their own class. Is it in human nature that a man 
should address as “ sir ” his former rear-rank man ? Depend upon it, 
though in exceptional casos commissions may be properly given to private 
soldiers, the officers must mainly be drawn from a class outside the army. 

But then immediately arise two other questions — Arc the officers to bo 
specially educated for commissions in the army ? or are they to be edu- 
cated in the same way as the reBt of their contemporaries ? And are they 
to pay for their commissions, or are they to receive them for nothing ? 

It is generally thought by military reformers that it is essential that 
officers Should pass through a certain amount of special education at an 
establishment specially devoted to the purpose before they receive their 
commissions. If this special training is subsequent to the boy's ord^ary 
education, it will materially raise the age at which tho youth will be 
admitted into the army, as it will necessitate an additional period being 
devoted to the preliminary process of education. But is it desirable to 
raise the age at which lads are to be admitted into the army ? Must not 
the effect of any such alterdtion be to raise tho average age of officers 
throughout the army? and is not the army already suffering from a 
plethora of old officers ?• The addition, therefore, of a supplementary course 
to the youth’s normal education has, on the face of it, a preliminary 
objection. But let us go a little deeper* With a few prominent excep- 
tions, the great men of this and every age have been men educated at 
our great universities and schools. And those who have passed through 
that education will, I think, on reflection admit that one .of tho 
great advantages contingent to it is that the friends they made at 
school are distributed through a great many professions ; and, conse- 
quently, when thoy meet, bring to the discussion of any subject, tho 
views of the particular profession to which they individually belong. Men 
who have climbed to the top of the tree, and are in consequence on 
intimate terms with the foremost men in every branch of knowledge, have 
little notion how difficult it is for a young man to free himself from the 
prejudices of Ms profession, among the members of which he is necessarily 
thrown; and in which ore his ehief friends. His best Chance of escape lies 
in his occasional intercourse with other friends in different professions ; and 
where are those friends to be found, if they have not been made either at 
college or echoed ? 

It may, however, be urged that the success which has attended a separate 
system of education in the case of the Ordnance Corps, affords idr grounds 
for anticipating a similar success by the application of a similar system 
to the rest Of the army. But is the great average ability of the officers of 
the Artillery and Engineers to be entirely ascribed to the! Royal Mflkasy 
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Academy ? On the contrary, is it not due to the strict examinations which 
a youth has to pass before he can enter those branches of the service ? It 
may be urged that these examinations are a part of the system pursued at 
the academy. But they really have no connection with it whatever. 
It would be just as possible to have an open examination, and to apply 
the exact tests which aro now in force to all the candidates who pre- 
sented themselves, as to have an open examination for the Civil Service 
of India. 

And are thero any subjects in which it is desirable that youths on 
joining the army should be proficient? The science of drill does not 
necessitate a protracted courso of training ; and the interior economy of a 
regiment can only be understood by practical experience acquired in the 
rogiment. To say that an officer, on joining the army, ought to bo 
acquainted with military history, &c M is to say that an ensign ought to have 
a knowledge of the subjects which will be useful to him as a general 
officer. The idea is founded on the misconception that every ensign 
ought to be fit to hold the highest rank in the army ; and from confusing 
the learning which a youth ought to have whon he joins the army with the 
information which ho ought to acquire before he is promoted. The Civil 
Servico examinations are conducted on a different, and, as I think, a truer 
basis — that the capacity of a youth can best be tested by the degree of his 
acquaintance with those subjects which are normally taught at school. 

It may also be fairly objected to military academies that thoy do not 
“ pay-” The host test in this world of worth is, on the whole, success ; and 
no parent would willingly send his -son to a school which was known to be 
commercially a failure. In ordinary schools it is to the direct advantage 
of the master to promote the growth of his school. He reaps himself the 
profits of his ability and industry. But the success of a military school is 
of no advantage to the master. He is responsible to a Government office 
and not to the fathers of the boys ; and his prospects depend on the will 
of a minister, and not on the succobs of the school. The boys are sent to 
it on entirely different grounds to those on which boys are usually sent 
to school. They are sent to secure an ulterior prize, not to profit by the 
course of training to which they are immediately to be subjected ; the 
mere numbor of boyB at school does not therefore afford any means of 
testing the real opinion which the parents of the boys have formed of it. 

No subject connected with our military system has lately attracted 
more attention than the purchase question, which alone remains for con- 
sideration. The arguments, which have been urged on each side of the 
question, are so well known that it is sufficient here to say that, while the 
opponents of the system rely on exposing its defects and the bad conse- 
quences it engenders* its defenders are practioally tbavon to avoid the 
main issue, and to plead the extenuating circumstances which, in their 
opinion, make its continuance advisable. These extenuating ohsnmstances 
are-— 1st, That purchase has the effect of quickening the current of pro- 
motion. 2nd, That consequently all the “ purchase officers T ’ are in favour 
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of it. 8rd t That some of the “ non-purchaso officers ” liko it ; and 4th, That 
it would cost a sum of some millions to get rid of it. 

There is so much force in an argument which is backed by so large 
a sum of money, and by the resistance of the majority of those for whose 
advantage the money is to be spout, that the advocates of the system 
may well toko heart. No House of Commons would, or even ought, to 
spend a largo sum of money on a military object discountenanced by the 
military authorities and the most numerous section of army officers ; and 
it seems, therefore, essential that those who desire the abolition of tho 
systom should devise some schemo by which it could be got rid of without 
cost to the State. No such scheme has, so far as I know, been hitherto 
promulgated, but, on tho contrary, the arguments of those who desire the 
abolition of purchase, havo been foundod on the supposition that tho State 
must consent to boar the cost of the change. 

Tho regulation value of tho commissions in tho army was estimated 
in 1857 at 7,126,0802., and for the purposes of this articlo it will be 
sufficient to assume that this value is the same now. Bat it is clear that, 
if purchase was abolished, it would be unnecessary to compensate alftlie 
officers of the army, but only those officors who decided, immediately on 
the change being made, or at some later poriod, to rotirc. Though tho 
calculation is necessarily a difficult one, it may probably bo assumed that 
the officers who would avail themselves of this opportunity would not 
exceed one-third of the whole number, and that Sir C. Trovelyan is 
therefore right in his conjecture that the compensation to which they 
would be entitled by regulation would not exceed 2,855,288 ; but it 
would probably bo advisable and even equitable to compensate these officers 
for the extra prices which, with the tacit knowledge of the authorities, they 
had paid for their commissions, and not only for the prices which, according 
to the exact regulation, they ought to have paid ; and if this course was 
taken, it would be necessary to add one-third to tho regulation sum, 
bringing up the total to a little over 8,100,0002. Is it not, however, 
possible that some deductions may be made from this sum? I havo 
already endeavoured to prove that the number of officers in the army is 
capable of reduction, and I have suggested that this reduction should bo 
effected in the subalterns of the army. If that reduction was effected, tho 
value of the commissions in the army, the holders of which would bo 
entitled to compensation, would be reduced by at least 600,0002. ; and by 
applying the same rule to that sum as has already been applied in the case 
of the officers generally, the officers who would probably apply for com- 
pensation would amount to one-third of the whole ; and tire compensation 
to be given to 200,0002., if the regulation value pi the standard, or 
260,0002. if the extra prices are allowed. It seems therefore probable 
that the compensation to be granted on the abolition of purchase would 
not amount to more than 2,900,0002., a capital sum representing, at 
8 per cent., an annuity of 87,0002. a year. A sinking fund of 29,0002. 
would raise the annuity to 116,0002. a year, and would pty off the capital 
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in about forty years. The transaction could oasily be effected oitber by 
“ advances ” out of balances, in accordance witli the precedont of loans 
for public worto, or out of savings-banks’ funds, through the intervention 
of the National Debt Commission ; and the amount of the annuity required 
is as nearly as possible identical with the saving which would be effected 
by the reduction I have suggested in the number of the officers of the 
army. The abolition of purchase does not, consequently, present any 
great financial difficulties ; and the cost of it may be defrayed by a saving 
in the vote for the pay of thoso for whoso advantage the abolition of 
purchase is desired. 

It may be thought that many of the suggestions I have made are 
copied from those of the most prominent of army reformers, Sir C. Tre- 
velyan ; but though many of the means which I have ventured to suggest 
are identical with those which he has set forth, the objects at which he is 
aiming are entirely different to mine. Sir C. Trevelyan’s object is to 
induce the great middle class of the country to join the army, and to 
attain that object, he relies on the prospect which his scheme affords of 
promotion to a commission. Tho abolition of the purchase system is, 
therefore, tho keystone of his position. But though it is with great 
deference that 1 venture to differ from Sir C. Trevelyan, I cannot help 
thinking that men do not join a profession for the sake of the possible 
contingency of an advancement in life at an indefinite period. So far 
as I am able to judge, immediate advantages, even though they are 
comparatively small, afford greater temptation to youth than distant 
advantages of even greater value. Young men, as a rule, are not willing 
to pass through a disagreeable occupation for some years for the soke of 
a possible promotion many years afterwards. 

I do not under-ostimate the desire which is prevalent among members 
of evexy eloss to become gentlemen. But is Sir C. Trovelyan certain 
that his proposal would socure this object, and that the success of the 
scheme would not actually destroy the attraction on which he relies ? Is 
ho sure that ho would bo raising the soldier to the rank of a gentleman, 
and not lowering the officer to the rank of a soldier ? Officers are not 
accepted as gentlemen because they are officers, but because they are 
gentlemen ; and if Sir 0. Trevelyan’s leaven is mixed with the officers, 
will not the whole lump bo leavened, and the status of the officer lowered ? 
For myself I cannot help thinking that these reasons prove that the effort 
to tempt the great middle class into the army will certainly foil ; and that 
Government, when it requires labourers, must be content to abide by the 
plain economical law, which is certain to lead them to the lowest doss 
as the cheapest market in which they are likely to obtain that labour. 


aw. 
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Travellers journeying southward from Paris first meet with olive-trees 
near Montdragon or Montelimort — little towns, with old historic names, 
upon the road to Orange. It is here that we begin to feel ourselves 
within the land of Provence, where the Homans found a second Italy, and 
where the autumn of their antique civilization was followed, almost without 
an intermediate winter of barbarism, by the light and delicate spring-timo 
of romance. Orange itself is fall of Home. Indeed, the ghost of the 
dead Empire seems there to be more real and living than the actual flesh 
and blood of modem time, as represented by narrow dirty stroots and 
mean churches. It is the shell of the huge theatre, hollowed from 4he 
solid hill, and fronted with a wall that seems made rather to protect a city 
than to form a sounding-board for a stage, which first tells us that we have 
reached the old Arausio. Of all theatres this is the most impressive, 
stupendous, indestructible, the Colosseum hardly excepted ; for in Home 
herself we are prepared for something gigantic, whilo in the insignificant 
Arausio — a sort of antique Tewkesbury — to find such magnificence, 
durability, and vastness, impresses one with a nightmare sense that the old 
lioness of Empire can scarcely yet be dead. As we stand before the 
colossal, towering, amorphous precipice which formed the background of 
the Scena, we feel as if once more the “ heartquaking sound of Consul 
Hamanus” might be heard ; as if Homan knights and deputies, arisen from 
the dead, with faces hard and stem as Trajan's frieze, might take their 
seats beneath us in the orchestra, and, after proclamation made, the mort- 
main of imperial Bpme be laid upon the comforts, liberties, and little 
gracefulnesses of our modem life. Nor is it unpleasant to be Btartled from 
such reverie by the voice of the old guardian upon the stage beneath, 
sonorously devolving the vacuous Alexandrines with which he once 
welcomed his ephemeral French Emperor from Algiers. The little man 
is dim with distance, eclipsed and swallowed up by the shadows and 
grotesque fragments of the ruin in the midst of which he stands. But 
his voice — thanks to the inimitable constructive art of the ancient architect, 
which, even in the desolation of at least thirteen centuries, has not lost its 
cunning, -—emerges from the pigmy throat, and fills the whole vast hollow 
with its clear, if tiny, sound. Thank heaven, there is no Hanger of Homan 
resurrection hero 1 The illusion is completely broken, and we turn to 
gather the first violets of February, and to wonder at the quaint postures 
of a praying mantis on the grass-grown tiers and porches fringed with fern. 

The sense of Homan greatness which is so oppressive in grange and in 
many other parts of Fxpvence is not felt at Avignon. Here we exchange 
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the ghost of Imperial for the phantom of Eoolesiastical Homo. The fixed 
epithet 6f Avignon is Papal ; and as the express train rushes over its bleak 
and wind-tormented plain, the heavy dungeon walls and battlemented 
towers of its palace fortress seem to warn us off, and bid ns quickly leave 
the Babylon of exiled impious Antichrist. Avignon, indeed, presents the 
bleakest, barest, greyest scene upon a February morning, when the inces- 
sant mistral is blowing, and for and near, upon desolate hillghif and sandy 
plain, the scanty trees are bent sideways, the crumbling castle turrets 
shiver like bleachod skeletons in the dry ungenial air. Yet inside the town 
oil is not so dreary. The Papal p'alace, with its terrible glaciers, its 
chapel painted by Simone Memmi, its endless corridors and staircases, its 
torture chamber, funnel-shaped to drown and suffocate — so runs tradi- 
tion — the shrieks of wretches on the rack, is now a barrack, filled with 
lively little French soldiers, whose politeness, though soroly taxed, 
is never ruffled by the introduction of inquisitive visitors into their 
dormitories, eating-places, and drill-grounds. And strange, indeed, it 
is to see the lines of neat, narrow barrack beds, between which the 
rod-legged little men are shaving, polishing their guns, or mending 
their trousers, in thoso vaulted halls of Popes and Cardinals, those 
vast presence-chambers and audience -galleries, where Urban entertained 
St. Catherine, where Bienzi camo, a prisoner, to be stared at. Pass by 
the glaciere with a shudder, for it has still the reek of blood about it ; 
and do not long delay in the cheerless dungeon of Bienzi. Time and 
regimental whitewash have swept these lurking-places of old crime very 
bare ; but the parable of the seven devils is true in more senses than one, 
and the ghosts that return to hannt a deodorized, disinfected, garnished 
sepulchre are almost moro ghastly than those which have never been 
disturbed from their old habitations. 

*Little by little the eye becomes accustomed to the bareness and grey- 
ness of this Provemjal landscape ; and then we find that the scenery round 
Avignon is eminently picturesque. The view from Les Dorns — which is a 
hill above the Pope's palace, the Acropolis, as it were, ofAvignon — embraces 
a wide stretch of undulating champaign, bordered by low bills, and inter- 
sected by the flashing waters of the majestic Rhone. Across the stream 
stands Villeneuve, like a castle of romance, with its round stone towers 
fronting the gates and battlemented walls of the Papal city. A bridge 
used to connect the two towns, bat it is now broken. The remaining 
fragment is of solid build, resting on great buttresses, one of which rises 
fantastically above the bridge into a little chapel. Such, one might fancy, 
was the bridge which Ariosto's Bodomonte kept on horse against the 
Paladins of Charlemagne, when angered by the loss of his frlse love* 
Nor is it difficult to imagine Bradamante spurring up the slope against 
him with her lance in rest, and tilting him into the tawny waves 
beneath. On a dear October morning, when the vineyards are taking 
their last tints of gold and crimson, and the yellow foliage of the poplar* 
by the river mingles with the sober greys of olive-trees and willows, every 
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square inch of this landscape, glittering as it does with light and with 
colour, the more beautiful for its subtlety and rarity, would make a picture. 
Out of many such vignettes let us choose one. We are on the Bhore close 
by the ruined bridge, the rolling muddy Rhone in front ; beyond it, by 
the towing-path, a tall strong cypress-tree beside a little house, and next 
to it a crucifix twelvo feet or more in height, the Christ visible afar, 
stretched upon his red cross ; arundo donax all around, and willows near ; 
behind, far off, the peaked hills, blue and pearled with clouds ; past the 
cypress, on the Rhone, comes floating a long raft, swift through the stream, 
and ruddered by a score of men : ono standing prow-oroct bends forward to 
salute the cross ; on flies the raft, the tall reeds rustle, and the cypreRS sloops . 

For those who have time to Bpare in going to or from the south it is 
worth while to spend a day or two in the most comfortable and charac- 
teristic of old French inns, the Hotel de l’Europe, at Avignon. Should it 
rain, the musoum of the town is worth a visit. It contains Hor&co 
Vemet’s not uncelebrated picture of Mazeppa, and another, less famous, 
but perhaps more interesting, by swollen-cheeked David, the f * genius in 
convulsion,” as Carlyle has christened him. His canvas is unfinished : 
who knows what cry of the Convention mado the painter fling his palotto 
down and leave the mastcrpieco ho might have spoiled ? For in its way 
the picture is a masteipiece. There lies Jeon Barrad, drummer, aged 
fourteen, slain in La Vendee, a true patriot, who, while his life-blood 
flowed away, pressed the tricolor cockade to his heart, and murmured 
liberty 1 David has treated his subject classically ; the little drummer- 
boy, though French enough in feature and in feeling, lies, Greok-like, 
naked on the Band — a very Hyacinth of the Republic, La Vendee's 
Ilioneus. The tricolor cockade and the sentiment of upturned 
patriotic eyes aro the only indications of his being a boro in his teens, a 
citizen who thought it sweet to die for France. 

In fine weather a visit to Vaucluso should by no means be 
omitted, not so much, porhaps, for Petrarch's sake as for the interest 
of the drive, and for the marvel of the fountain of the Sorgues. 
A little one-horse phaeton will take you there and back, a distance 
in all of thirty-six miles, for twelve francs. For somo time after 
leaving Avignon one jogs along the level country betweon avenues of plane- 
trees, then comes a hilly ridge, on which the olives, mulberries, and vine- 
yards join their colours and melt subtly into distant purple. After crossing 
this, we reach L’Isle, an island village girdled by the gliding Sorgues, 
overshadowed with gigantic plane-boughs, and echoing to the plash of 
water dripped from mossy fern-tufted mill-wheels. Those who expect 
Petrarch’s Sorgues to be some trickling poet’s stream emerging from 
a damp grotto may well be astounded at tho rash and roar of this azure 
river so close upon its fountain-head. It has a volume and arrow-like 
rapidity that fill one with the feeling of exuberance and life. In passing 
let it not be forgotten that it was somewhere or Other jin this “ ebiaro 
fbndo di Sorga,” as Carlyle describes, that Jourdain, the hangman-heft of 
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the Glaciere, Btuck fast upon his pony when flying from his foes, and 
had his accursed life, by some diabolical providence, spared for future 
butcheries. On we go across the austere plain, between fields of madder, 
the red roots of the “ garance ” lying in swathes along the furrows ; in 
front of us rise ash-grey hills of barren rock, here and there crimsoned 
with the leaves of the dwarf sumach. A huge cliff stands up and seems 
to bar all passago. Yet the river foams in torrents at our side. Whence 
can it issue ? What pass or cranny in that precipice is dovon for its 
escape ? These questions grow in interest as we enter the narrow defile 
of limestone rocks, which lead to the cliff-barrier, and find ourselves 
among the figs and olives of Yaucluse. Here is the village, the little 
church, the ugly column to Petrarch’s memory, the inn, with its carica- 
tures of Laura, and its excellent trout, the bridge and the many-flashing, 
eddying Sorgues, lashed by mill-wheels, broken by weirs, divided in 
its course, channelled and dyked, yet flowing irresistibly and undefiled. 
Blu6, purple, greened by moss and water-weeds, silvered by snow-white 
pebbles, on its pure smooth bed the river runs like elemental diamond, 
so clear and fresh. The rocks on either side are grey or yellow, terraced 
into olive-yards, with here and there a cypress, fig, or mulbeny tree. 
Soon the gardens cease, and lentisk, rosemary, box, and ilex, — shrubs of 
Provence — with here and thejo a sumach out of reach, cling to the hard stono. 
And so at last wo are brought face to face with the sheer impassable proci- 
pice. At its basement sleops a pool, perfectly untroubled ; a lakelet in 
which the sheltering rocks and nestling wild figs are glassed as in a 
mirror — a mirror of blue-black water, like amethyst or fluor-spar — so 
pure, so still, that whore it laps the pebbles you can scarcely say whero 
air begins and water ends. This, then, is Petrarch’s “ grotto ; ” this is 
the fountain of Vaucluse. Up from its deep reservoirs, from the 
mysterious basements of the mountain, wells the silent stream ; pauseloss 
and motionless it fills its urn; rises unruffled; glides until the brink 
is reached; then overflows, and foams, and dashes noisily, a cataract, 
among the boulders of the hills. Nothing at Vaucluse is more impressive 
than the contrast between the tranquil silence of the fountain and the 
roar of the released impetuous river. Here we realize the calm clear 
eyes of soulptured water-gods, their brimming urns, their gushing streams, 
the magic of the mountain-bom and darkness-cradled flood. Or, again, 
looking np at the sheer steep cliff, 800 feet in height, and arching slightly 
roofwise, so that no rain falls upon the cavern of the pool, we seem to see 
the stroke of Neptune’s trident, the hoof of Pegasus, the force of Moses* 
rod which cleft rocks and made waters gush forth in the desert. There is 
a strange fascination in the spot. As our eyes follow the white pebble 
which cleaves the surface and falls visibly until the veil of azure is 
too thick for sight to pierce, we feel as if some glamour were drawing 
us, like Hylas, to the hidden, oaves. At least we long to yield some 
prized and pterions offering! to the spring, to grace the nymph of ValohiuM 
with some pearl of price as token of our reverence and love. 
vol. xvm. — no. 108. 88. 
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Meanwhile nothing has been said about Petrarch, who himself said 
much about the spring, and complained against these very nymphs to 
whom we have in wish, at loast, beon scattering our jewels, that they 
broke his bonks and swallowed up his gardens every spring. At Vaucluse 
Petrarch lovod, and lived, and sang. . He has made Vaucluse famous, and 
will never be forgotten there. But for our purpose the fountain is of more 
importance than the poet. 

The change from Avignon to Nismes is very trying to tho latter place ; 
for Nismes is not picturesquely or historically interesting. It is a 
prosperous modern French town with two almost perfect Roman jnonu- 
ments — Les Arenes and the Maison Carreo. The amphitheatre is a 
complete oval, visible at one glance : its smooth white stone, even where 
it has not been restored, seems unimpaired by ago, and Charles Martel's 
conflagration, when ho burned tho Saracen hornet’s nest insido it, has 
only blackened the outer walls and arches venerably. Utility and perfect 
adaptation of means to ends form the beauty of Roman buildings. The 
science of construction, and large intelligence displayed in them ; tbjgir 
strength, simplicity, solidity, and purpose, are their glory. Perhaps there 
is only one modem edifice — Palladio’s Palazzo della Ragione, at Vicenza 
— which at all approaches the dignity and loftiness of Roman architecture ; 
and this it docs because of its absolute froedom from ornament, the 
vastness of its design, and the durability of its material. The tomplc, 
called the Maison Carree, at Nismes, is also vory porfoct, and comprehended 
at one glance. Light, graceful, airy, but rather thin and narrow, it 
reminds one of the Temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome. 

But if Nismes itself is not picturesque, its environs contain the 
wonderful Pont du Gard. A two or threo hours’ drive takes one through 
a desolate country to the valley of the Gardon, where, suddenly, at a turn 
of the road, one comes upon the aqueduct. It is not within the scope of 
words to describe the impression produced by those vast arches, row above 
row, cutting the deep blue sky. The domed summer clouds sailing across 
them are comprehended in the gigantic span of their perfect semicircles, 
which seem rather to have boon described by Miltonic compasses of Deity 
than by merely human mathematics. Yet, standing beneath one of the 
vaults and looking upward, one may read Roman numerals in order from 
I. to X., which prove their human origin well enough. Next to their 
strength, regularity, and magnitude, the most astonishing point about this 
triple tier of arches, piled one above the other to a height of 160 feet 
above a brawling stream between two barren hills, is their lightness. 
The arches are not thick ; the causeway on the top is only broad enough 
for three men to walk abreast. So smooth and perpendicular are the 
supporting walls that scarcely a shrub or tuft of grass has grown upon 
the aqueduct in all these years. And yet the huge fabric is strengthened 
by no buttress, has needed no repair. # This lightness of structure, 
combined with such prodigious durability, produces the sttongest sense 
of science and self-reliant power in the men who designed lit. None but 
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Homans could have built such a monument, and have set it in such a 
place— a wilderness of rock and rolling hill, scantily covered with low 
brushwood; and browsod over by a few sheep : for such a purpose, too, 
to supply Nemausus with pure water. The modem town does pretty well 
without its water ; but here subsists tho civilization of eighteen centuries 
past intact : the human labour yet remains, the measuring, contriving 
mind of man, shrinking from no obstacles, spanning the air, and 
iu one edifice combining gigantic strength and perfoot beauty. It is 
impossible not to echo Rousseau’s words in such a place, and to say with 
him : — “ Le retontissement do mes pas dans cos immenses vofltes me faisait 
croirc entendre la forte voix do ceux qui los avaient bdties. Jo me perdais 
conimo uu insecte dans eetto iinmonsiU. Je sentais, tout en me foiBont 
petit, je ne sais quoi qui in’olevait Tamo ; et je me disais en soupirant : 
Que nc suis-jc no ltomain 1 " 

There is nothing at Arles which produces the samo deep and indelible 
impression. Yet Arles is a far more interesting town than Nismes, partly 
because of tho Rhone delta which begins there, partly because of its 
ruinous antiquity, and partly also because of the strong local character of 
its population. Tho amphitheatre of Arlos is vaster and more sublime in 
its desolation than the tidy theatre at Nismes ; the crypts, and dens, and 
subterranean passages suggest all manner of speculation as to the uses to 
which they may have been appropriated ; whilo tho broken galleries out- 
side, intricate and black, and cavernous, like Piranesi’s otchings of the 
“ Carccri,” present tho wildost pictures of greatness in decay, fantastic 
dilapidation. The ruins of tho smaller theatre, again, with their pictur- 
esquely grouped fragments and their standing columns, might be sketched 
for a frontispiece to some dilettante work on classical antiquities. For tho 
rest, porhaps the Aliscamps, or ancient Roman burial-ground, is tho most 
interesting thing at Arles, not only because of Dante’s celobrated lines in 
tho canto of Farinata : — 

Si come ad Arli ovc *1 Rodano Btagna, 

Fanno i sepolcri tutto ’1 loco varo; ‘ 

but also because of the intrinsic picturosqueness of this avenue of sepul- 
chres beneath green trees upon a long soft grassy field. 

But as at Avignon and Nismes, so also at Arles, one of the chief 
attractions of the place lies at a distance, and requires a special expedi- 
tion. The road to Les Baux crosses a true Provo^al desert, where oho 
re aliz es the phrase — “ Yieux comme les rochers de Provence,” — a wilder- 
ness of grey stone, here and there worn into cart tracks, and tufted with 
rosemary, box, lavender, and lentisk. On the way it passes by the Abbayo 
de Mount Majour, a ruin of gigantic size, embracing all periods of archi- 
tecture, where nothing seems to flourish now but henbane and the wild 
cucumber, or to breathe but a mumble-toothed and terrible old hag. The 
ruin stands above a desolate marsh, its vast Italian buildings of Palladium 
splendour looking more forlorn in their decay than the older and austere? 

83—2 
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mediaeval towers which rise up proud and patient, and defiantly erect 
beneath the curse of time. When at length we reaoh what used to be the 
castle town of Les Baux, we find a naked mountain of yellow sandstone, 
worn away by nature into bastions and buttresses, and coigns of vantage, 
sculptured by anciont art into palaces and chapels, battlements and 
dungeons. Now art and nature are confounded in one ruin. Blocks of 
masonry lie cheek by jowl with masses of the rough-hewn rock : fallen 
cavern vaults are heaped round fragments of fan-shaped spandrel and 
clustered column shaft ; the doors and windows of old pleasuro rooms aro 
hung with ivy and wild fig for tapestry ; winding staircases start midway 
upon the cliff, and lead to vacancy. High overhead suspended in mid air 
hang chambers — lady’s bower or poet’s singing room — now inaccessible, 
the haunt of hawks and swallows. Within this rocky honeycomb, — “ cette 
ville en monolithe,” as it has been aptly called, for it is literally scooped 
out of one mountain block, — live about two hundred poor people, foddering 
their wretched goats at carved piscina and stately sideboards, erecting 
mud-beplastered hovels in the halls of feudal princes. Murray is wnjpg 
in calling the placo a medieval town in its original state, for anything 
more purely ruinous, more like a decayed old cheese, cannot possibly be 
conceivod. The living only inhabit the tombs of tho dead. At the end of 
the last century, when revolutionary offerveBcence was beginning to 
ferment, tho people of Arles swept all its feudality away, defacing the very 
arms upon the town gate, and trampling the palace towers to dust. 

The castle looks out across a vast extent of plain over Arles, the 
stagnant Rhone, the Camargue, and the salt pools of the lingering sea. 
In old days it was the eyry of an eagle race called Seigneurs of Les Baux; 
and whether they took their title from the rock, or whether, as genea- 
logists would have it, they gave the name of Oriental Balthazar — their 
reputed ancestor, one of the Magi — to the rock itself, remains a mysteiy not 
greatly worth the solving. 

Anyhow, here they lived and flourished, these feudal princes, bearing 
for their ensign a silver oomet of sixteen rays upon a field of gules — them- 
selves a comet race, baleful to the neighbouring lowlands, blazing with 
lurid splendour over wide tracts of country, a burning, raging, fiery-souled, 
swift-handed tribe, in whom a flame unquenchable glowed from son to siro 
through twice five hundred years, until in the sixteenth century it was 
bribed out, and nothing remained but cinders — these broken ruins of 
their eyry, and some outworn and dusty titles. Very strange are the 
fate and history of these same titles : King of Arles, for instance, savour- 
ing of troubadour and high romance ; Prince of Tarentum, smacking of 
old plays and Italian novels; Prince of Orange, which the Nassaus, 
through the Chdlons, seized in all its emptiness long after the real prin- 
cipality had passed away, and came therewith to sit on England’s throne. 

The Les Baux in their heyday were patterns of feudal nobles. They 
waned incessantly with Counts of Provence, archbishops and burghers of 
Arles, Queens of Naples, Kings of Aragon ; crusading, pillaging, betray- 
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ing, spending their substance on thS sword and buying it again by deeds 
of valour or imperial acts of favour! tuning troubadour harps, presiding at 
courts of love— they filled a large page in the history of Southern France. 
The Les Baux were very superstitious. In the fulness of their pros- ' 
perity they restricted the number of thoir dependent towns, or places 
luussonques, to seventy-nine, because these numbers in combination were 
thought to be of good omen to their house. Beral des Baux, Seigneur of 
Marseilles, was one day starting on a journey with his wholo force to 
Avignon. He met an old woman herb-gathering at daybreak, and said — 

“ Mother, hast thou seen a crow or other bird ? ” “ Yea," answered the 

crone, “ on the trunk of a dead willow.*' Beral counted upon his fingers 
the day of the year, and turned bridle. With troubadours of name and 
note they had dealings, but not always to thoir own advantage, as the 
following story testifies : When the Baux and Berengers were struggling 
for the countship of Provonce, Raymond Berenger, by his wife's counsel, 
went, attended by troubadours, to meet the Emperor Frederick at Milan. 
There ho sued for the investiture and ratification of PrQvence. His 
troubadours sang and charmed Frederick; and there the Emperor, for 
the joy he had in them, wrote his celebrated lines beginning— 

Plaa mi cavalier Franccz. 

And when Berenger made his request he met with no refusal. Hearing 
thereof, the lords of Baux came down in wrath with a clangour of armed 
men. But music had already gained the day ; and where the Phoebus of 
Provence had shone, the jEoIus of storm- shaken Les Baux was powerless. 
Again, when Blacas, a knight of Provence, died, the great Bordello chaunted 
one of his most fiery hymns, bidding the princes of Christendom flock round 
and eat the heart of the dead lord. “ Lot Baubaude des Baux,” cries 
the bard, with a sarcasm that is clearly meant, but at this distance un- 
intelligible, “ take also a good piece, for she is fair and good and truly 
virtuous ; lot her keep it well who know r s so well to husband her own weal.” 
But the poets were not always adverse to the house of Baux. Fouquet, 
the beautiful and gentle melodist whom Dante placed in Paradise, served 
Adelaisie, wife of Berald, with long sorvice of unhappy love, and wrote 
upon her death “ The Complaint of Berald des Baux for Adelaisie.” 
Guillaume de Cabestan loved Berangere des Baux, and was so loved by her 
that she gave him a philtre to drink, whereof he sickened and grew mad. 
Many more troubadours are cited as having frequented the castle of Les 
Baux, and among the members of the princely bouse were several poets. 

Some of them were renowned for beauty. We hear of a Cecile, called 
Passe Bose, because of her exceeding loveliness ; also of an unhappy 
Francois who, after passing eighteen years in prison, yet won the grace 
and love of Joan of Naples by his charms. But the real temper of this 
fierce tribe was not shown among troubadours, or in the courts of love 
and beauty. The stem and barren rock from which they sprang, and 
the comet of their scutcheon, are the true symbols of their nature. History 
reoords no end of their ravages and slaughters. It is a tedious catalogue 
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of blood — bow one prince pat to fire and sword the whole town of 
Conrthezon ; how another was stabbed in prison by his wife ; how a third 
besieged the castle of his niece, and sought to undermino her chamber, 
knowing hor the while to be in child-bed ; how a fourth was flayed alive 
outside the wails of Avignon. There iB nothing terrible, Bplcndid, and 
savage, belonging to feudal history, of which an example may not be found 
in the annals of Les Baux, as narrated by their chronicler, Jules Canongc. 

However abrupt may Beem the transition from these memories of the 
ancient nobles of Les Baux to mcro matters of travel and picturesquonoss, 
we cannot take leave of the old towns of Provence without a word about 
the Cathedrals of St. Trophime, at Arles, and of St. Gillcs — a village on 
the border of the dreary flamingo-haunted Camarguc. Both of these 
buildings have porches splendidly encrusted with sculptures, half-classical, 
half-mediroval, marking the transition from ancient t o modem art. But that 
of St. Gilles is by far the richer and more elaborate. The whole facade of 
this church is ono mass of intricate decoration ; Norman arches and carved 
lions, like thpse of Lombard architecture, mingling fantastically with GrdPk 
scrolls of fruit and flowers, with elegant Corinthian columns jutting out upon 
the church steps, and with the old conventional wave border that is called 
Etruscan in our modem jargon. From the midst of florid fret and 
foliage, lean mild faces of saints and madonnas ; symbols of evangelists 
with half-human, half-animal eyes and wings, are intorwoven with the leafy 
bowers of cupids; grave apostles Btand erect beneath acanthus-wreaths 
that ought to crisp the forehead of a laughing Faun or Bacchus. And 
yet so full, exuberant, and deftly-chosen are these varions elements, that 
there remains no sense of incongruity or discord. The Gothic spirit had 
much trouble to disentangle itself from Roman reminiscences ; and, fortu- 
nately for the picturesqueness of St. Gilles, it did not succeed. How 
strangely different is the result of this transition in the south from those 
sovere and rigid forms which we call Romanosque in Germany and 
Normandy and England. 

It is well before quitting Arlos, to sit down for an hour or so in the 
cloisters and meditate among their exquisitely graceful interminglement 
of capital and column. The handsome maidens of the town come, as in 
Calderon’s picture, to draw water and to gossip at the well. The sun 
moves slowly from the southern to the western wall ; and with his gradual 
progression, fresh tapestries of light and shadow fall upon the well-worn 
pavement. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

There’s no Smoke, but there’s Fire. 

T is unnatural for a young girl to 
havo no outlet for her thoughts, no 
ono with whom she is intimate 
enough to feel sure of equal sym- 
pathy. Mrs. Wynyate’s consola- 
tion took the form of remarks that 
“it was a cross, and she hoped 
that Lettice’s soul would be the 
better of it." Delicato perplexities 
were not Job’s forte, and his sym- 
pathy was chiefly shown by observ- 
ing repeatedly “ that there was 
many a better horse to be picked 
up about nor that young ’un." 
And since the scone concerning 
Evcrhard she felt cut off from her 
former unfailing refuge — her uncle 
Amyas : troubles look so different 
seen from above and when one is 
in the thick of them, she thought “he could not understand her l” 
With that ingratitude which seems the necessary consequence of the 
absorbing interest of the present in the young, evon in so mild a nature 
as Lettice’s, the fact of his opposing her wishes had become the principal 
port of their relation to each other. The old time seemed swept away, 
and as if between them there was a great gulf fixed. 

Amyas felt it keenly, but he was too reserved to complain or explain. 
Besides, thore was nothing which admitted of explanation ; it was simply 
that, for the time at least, the feeling between them which had been so 
much to both was gone, and there is no more doleful task than to soarch 
among the ashes of past enthusiasms and find no Bpark. To have faith 
is the only comfort in such cases — faith in the real good and true 
character of one friend, in that which underlies the clouds, and sharp 
hail, and bitter rain of complaint and misunderstanding, which shall pass 
away some time , though maybe for many not here, only when we shall 
see each other &oe to face, and shall know even as we are known. But 
the bitter moments of pain which the young so often inflict in their in* 
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terconrse with their elders are never understood or atoned for till they 
themselves feel the knife in their own hearts, and utter no cry ; hut life 
grows sadder, and there is an ache at their hearts, and outsiders wonder 
to see a person look ill and wofn without any apparent reason of sickness 
or sorrow for the dismal change. Amyas said nothing, but hiB heavy 
burden seemed to grow heavier, and the light to have gone out of his 
life ; while Lattice seemed as if she were wandering in a grey mist, half 
unconscious of what was doing and feeling outside. It is a strange 
sensation when all things around are absolutely the same, and it is only 
one’s own perception of them which has changed. She had been looking 
at the world through rose-coloured spectacles, and now that the glassos had 
darkened, the same world had become to her dim and colourless. 

One morning a week or two later, a man lounged into the '“hall- 
place ” as the family were sitting at dinner. He was a strong-built, 
athletic fellow, with a determined look, and a groat shock of red hair; 
it was not exactly a disagreeable face, but the Buddon changes of expression 
made it a very unreliable one. * . 

44 Why, Norton I ” said Mrs. Wynyate, in by no means a pleased tone. 

44 Well, good folk, here I am at last, you see," said he, looking round 
with a rather awkward laugh at the company, whose welcome was certainly 
not a cordial one. “ And this is Lettie, I suppose ? ” he went on, turning 
to his daughter, who had risen anxiously, and was looking at him in 
extreme wonder and dismay. “I think she might say a trifle to her 
father/’ Lettice came up to him with a puzzled, painful look in her 
face ; he took hold of her, kissed her coldly, and said, 44 Why, you’re 
grown out of all knowledge, child ! ” 

41 Like enough,” observed Mrs. Wynyato : 44 you haven’t seen her sin’ 
she were a scrap of six.” 

44 Well,” replied ho, 11 1 can’t say as the welcome I've got makes me 
anyways sorry I didn’t come for it before. I’ve a been out where there’s 
icebergs, but they're a trifle warmer nor you. However, that’s not my 
look-out. You wrote,” he went on, turning to Mrs. Wynyate, 44 as I’d 
never paid for the girl’s board, nor nothing.” 

44 You didn’t beg from him, mother ? ” cried Amyas, angrily. Every one 
seemed bent on assisting him in ways which he most disliked ; and of all 
uncomfortable things, to be helped along a rood where you do not wish 
to go, by means which you detest, is the worst. 

She did not answer. 

41 Well, we won’t say beg,” said Norton Lisle; 44 there weren’t no 
harm in what she wrote. That slip of a girl haven’t a cost much to fear 
though, I’m thinking. Why, she looks as if she hadn't? a drop of blood 
in her veins,” he went on, with a sort of laugh, as he looked at her pale, 
anxious face. 14 However, I’ve a brought fifty pounds for it, whatsoever 
it is.” And he threw a little roll of dirty notes on the table. 44 And now 
I shall be glad of the girl with me if you ain’t. I’m going to set up 
housekeeping again, and she’ll do for me ; I’ve a took a trick and tile 
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yard, with a house on it convenient, and I want to get me a bit of a home 
again. 'How soon shall ye be ready for to come along wi’ me, Lett ? ” 

“ Do ye t hink I’ll sell the girl in that fashion ? ” cried Amyas, almost 
fiercely. “Take back yer money. Who’s looked after her and cared 
for her all these years, and who’s the best right to her now I’d like 
to know ? ” 

44 1 can’t say as to that,” answered Norton, angrily ; 44 but I take it 
the law o’ the land is as a girl of (eighteon, is it, Lettie ?) must go with her 
father if he choose for to have her. Hut as for the money, you’re noways 
bound to keep t/iaf,” said he, in a vexed tone, stretching out his hand 
towards it, 14 and if you don’t want it I do, and the girl too.” 

41 Granny,” entreated Lettice, pitifully, “ keep it ; take it for my 
Rake, if I’m to go ; let me think thore’s that little help coming in 
anyhow.” 

44 1 won’t have ye touch it, mothor,” cried Amyas ; 44 how do I know 
liow ’twas got 1 ” 

44 It wore got in as good traffic as yourn, — buying and soiling mer- 
chandise, — I can tell yo, you that takes away other men’s characters.” 

44 There ain’t much for to part with o’ that anyhow,” muttered Job. 

44 What 1 you’re the fool of the family still, are ye ? ” said Norton, 
turning fiercely upon him. “What are you waiting for?” he cried, 
looking at Lettice, who still lingered white and tearless. 44 1 tolled ye to 
go and get ready.” 

44 Loavo her till to-morrow, Norton,” said Amyas, striving to be calm. 
44 You don’t expect her to go off at half-an-hour’s notico i* this way ; sho 
can't get ready her things nor aught.” 

44 I’ve a brought a cart and nil ready now,” said Norton, rather dis- 
contentedly. 

44 Thoro’s the miller been asking after ye not a week bock,” put in Job 
with considerable skill ; 44 he said he wondered he hadn’t heerd anythink 
on yo sin’ ye came from boyond seas.” 

44 Well, I’ll go down to he for the night, but the girl must be ready 
to-morrow. I can’t wait any longer nor then by no means,” said Norton 
at last, as he left the house. He had come intending to be friendly and 
condescending, and liberal with his money, and was a good deal annoyed 
at the tone in which he had been received. 

That afternoon and evening poor * Lottice moved about as if she had 
been in a dream, while she collected her little possessions and bade adieu 
to all her friends in and out of the farmyard, as if she had been going to 
the other end of the world. The whole household was in commotion; 
Amyas said nothing to his mother, but went about dismally in silence, 
while Mrs. Wynyate got so far in doubting the wisdom of her interference 
against his express commands as to be very angry with Norton for obeying 
her summons. 

14 What on earth did he come here for, I can’t think ; that weren't 
what I meant a bit,” said she, in an angered tone. 
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11 Ye may turn out a cow to the pasture, but ye can’t tell to wliat 
hedge she’ll bite,” observed Job, sagely. 

The next morning camo, and with it Norton in his taxed-cart. 

11 That’s a first-rate traveller,” observed Job, scientifically passing his 
hand down the horse's leg as away of putting its owner into better humour. 

Norton smiled. 44 Sho’ll go her ten mile i’ the hour easy, if so bo 
’twero wanted. What, yer don’t expect me to take that big box ? ” 
grumbled he, like his betters, over that everlasting bone of contention, 
women’s luggage. 

Then you’ll have to buy things for her,” cried Mrs. Wynyato : 44 the 
gill can't go naked.” 

With a good deal of angry arguing, tho box was at last allowed to be 
hoisted in. 

44 She won’t be alono in the house uhere you’re taking hor?” said 
Amyas, anxiously. 

44 There’s a very tidy woman there as I’ve got to sco to things and do 
for mo,” replied he. * 

44 Look, Norton,” Amyas went on, with a sort of spasm at his throat : 
44 you’re one that fears neither God nor dovil, but I do believe as you’d 
not daro to do aught that’s wrong against the girl.” 

44 1 tell ye a hair o’ her head shan’t come to harm,” cried ho, ovidontly 
quite in earnest, to Amyas’s groat relief. 44 I’m a-goin’ to set up again 
in England, and I want somebody for to kcop houso for me. What tho 
devil mayn’t a man have his own girl to live with him without all 
this fuss?” 

There was quite a little crowd round tho door — the blind Dannel, tho 
deaf woman who did the 44 choores,” Job, the peacock, the calves, and a 
great variety of other birds and beasts — to witnoss Lottico’s departure. 
She did not speak, but foil on her uncle Amyas’s neck, with a sort of 
remorse for the cold chill of the last days, and then kissed her grand- 
mother with a warmth which surprised herself. There waB a scowl on 
Norton’s face as they drove away ; but happening to catch sight of his 
daughter, looking vory white and utterly miserable, he burst into a loud 
laugh. 

44 If the girl isn’t frightened out of hor wits ! Look, child,” he said, 
more kindly, 44 the devil isn’t so black as he’s painted. There’s no love 
lost betwixt me and them at the Woodhouse, and they’ll have tolled ye no 
end o’ stories about me ? ” 

44 No, they never did,” said Lettice, growing bold in her dofence 
of home. 

44 1 ain’t so bad as all that ; you do as I bid ye, mnd we shall bo 
comfable enough. Yer mother and I never conld hitch our horses 
together ; she would have her own way, and so would I, so we never 
did gee ; but if so be ye mind me, and are a good wench, I shan't ham 
ye. I’m a-takin* ye because I want ye to serve me, not for to do ye any 
hurt : so ye needn’t be afraid, child.” 
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Lattice's spirits somewhat revived as they drove on. Everything in 
life to her was new and Btrangc, and as her fearB went off, and the fresh 
air of the beautiful autumn day blew in her face, she could not holp to a 
certain degree enjoying the adventuro. 

They drove on across n wild tract of forest-country, much in the 
same stale as when the Bed King hunted there : wide open heaths, 
succeeded by beautiful knolls, covered with gnarled old oaks, interspersed 
with hollies and thorn and moss-grown beech, among which the deer were 
trooping. 

“ They say v twcro bettor for to kill a man than a deer in the Red 
King’s time,” said Norton. “ And here’s the ford where Tyrrcl’s horse, 
hh killed him and ran for it, were shod, and pays a fine to tho King until 
this day; tho’ small loss were ho anyhow — that is, the Red King — if all 
tales bo true.” 

From tho higher ground glimpses of the blue sea, with a shining sail 
or two, were seen over the rich wooded slopoR of hill, and the pale lilac 
hills of “the Island” in tho far distanco. They passed along solitary 
roads, wide uncultivated tracts, rich in boauty of colour and natural 
outline, now fast dying away before the straight hedgerow and tho square 
bare field. Is civilization necessarily and essentially unpicturosque and 
unlovely ? 

They seemed to keep to the bypaths ; but at that season of tho 
year, on that dry gravelly Boil, it is possible to drive over tho green- 
sward, tufted with fern and bilborrios, in almost every direction. Occasion- 
ally Norton stopped to recall himself to an old acquaintance, and Lettice 
was a little amused as she gradually saw how both sho and the brickyard 
were trotted out as a sign of settled life and extreme respectability in the 
eyes of tho world. 

At last ho drove up to a little old wayside inn, so old that its very 
sign, “ The Bugle,” * had lost its moaning, and had to bo interpreted by 
the picture of an ox, which . swung on the bough of an old oak and 
creaked in the wind. The host stood at the door, and greeted Norton as 
an old acquaintance. 

“What are ye after now, -Norton, I wonder? and who have yo got 
there ? ” said he, without taking his hands out of his pockets. 

“ I’ve a took that place down at the Puckspieco and the brickyard. I 
think I con make a good thing of it : I’ve got it for next to nothing. 
He were a great fool as built it and ruined hisself to death ; but 'twill be 
very gain for mo. And here's my daughter coming to keep house forme.” 

“ Whew 1 ” answered the man ; “ that's summat new. Why, the place 
is full of pucks and pixies, ghostB and goblins, they all says.” 

“ Nayther ghost nor goblin will meddle with me or mine, I take it," 
fcaid Norton, with a grin. I've business here, and the horse must bait," 


* “ Bngio, a wild ox, from * Bucnlns.' "—Johnson, “ Thy bogle eyeballs,*’ ox- 
eyed.— As You Like It, 
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lio went on, turning to his daughter, and making her get down. The 
house was full of rough, noisy men, and Lettice took refuge in a stuffy, 
dismal little unused parlour, hung with strange prints of gentlemen in blue 
coats nnd yollow breeches, making love to ladies with a whole forest of 
feathers growing out of the top of thoir heads. With an almost impossible 
pen, on tho half of an old bill which she had got from the landlady, she 
was trying to scrawl a letter home. 11 If anybody was to take it to the 
Woodhouse, they’d give 'urn a shilling willing,” said she, earnestly, as 
they were starting again ; the post was almost an unknown institution to 
her. Her father came up at the moment. 

“ Look, Lettie,” said he, 44 you leave that alone. Don’t you be 
bringing Amyas and the rest upon us yet. I don't know but tho place 
mayn’t suit me, and then it wouldn’t be for long. ’ * And, though not unkindly, 
he took the letter away. 44 They call me * Norton * this side the country, 
and so do you too,” he explained to his daughter, as they drove on again. 

The country grow barer, tho trees died away, the road lay across a 
wide open heath, when they suddenly turned off to the loft along a rofgh 
moorland track, up which Norton drove slowly, cursing tho doep sandy 
rats. The heather waB brilliant in its purple bloom, the gorso was golden 
and smelt deliciously, but the day had grown grey, and a slight drizzling 
rain had como on. They reached at last a little settlement, six or seven 
houses dropped down as it wero on the waste, round which were some 
frowsy ragged bits of inclosed land, and a long line of neglected, ruinous 
brick- shods, backed by a strip of firwood behind. A littlo above them, 
on the side of the hill, was a large unfinished, abandoned houBo, roofed 
in, but with the great open windows, like eyeless sockets, staring out at 
the heath. There is something peculiarly dismal and depressing about 
the decay of an unfinished, unused dwelling : the ruins of the past arc 
beautiful, and sad, and interesting, but the perishing away piocomeal of 
what has never served any human being, such an utter waste and miserable 
shortcoming of an intention, vexes one with its hopeless dreariness and 
weakness. Lettice’ s heart sank within her at tho bare, forlorn look as 
they drove up to a low lean-to, containing the kitchen at one end, which had 
been made habitable. A lame man was standing among the sheds, with 
a spade in his hand and a pipe in his mouth, doing nothing ; he camo 
lounging up to them. 

44 Anything new about ? ” said Norton, flinging the reins to him. 

44 This ain’t much the place for news : you don’t come here for that,” 
answered he, with a sort of grunt. 

44 Have ye found any better clay then yet ? ” 

“ "We’ve got to the red marl, full o' Danes’ blood,” rfaid he, with some 
disgust. The blood of their ancient enemies is still believed by tho 
descendants of the West Baxons to be thus found. 

44 Why,' they haven’t boarded up them windows nor put in the case- 
ments 1” observed Norton, without attending to him, as hp looked np at 
the house. 
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“ Carpenter busy, couldn’t come,” replied Tony, who used few super- 
fluous words* as he walked off with the horse to a sort of stable built into 
tho side of ’the hill. 

“ Here’s my daughter como to stop with me, missis,” said Norton to 
a decent work-a-day middlo-aged woman, who came to the door wiping her 
hands, crinkled with washing, on her apron. She seomed surprised, and 
lookod somowhat suspiciously ut tho new arrival ; but it wos a reliable 
face, and Lettico felt relieved. 

44 But la, child, where over are you to bide ? ” said tho woman, gravely. 
There's on’y tho back-kitchen, where mo and Tony sleeps, in all tho 
houso aa is fit for a reremouso”* (a bat). She was evidently a little 
afraid of being ousted. 

“ She can sleop in the pantoncy pluco easy,” replied hor father; 14 and 
I shall get in the casement to-day, and bide in the front room my sen. 
Tuin’t wintor : I ve had worse burrows nor that afore now ; and, Lettie, you 
make yourself useful.” 

It was still early. All the afternoon he was hard at work on the 
window ; ho seemed able to turn his hand to anything, but to care for 
nothing long. He had no time for Lettice : Mrs. Edney did not 
seem to want her ; and towards evening the girl, having arranged her 
own little concerns in a wrotched dilapidated room, which had been 
hastily floored and hoarded in, in the main part of the house, went out 
.to see what the place was like without. 

Behind the houso was a little pine-wood, which stretchod all along tho 
slope of the hill. Under her foot was a bod of the dry needles, with tho 
aromatic smoll of the resin. The rain had ceased ; the evening sun shone on 
the red trunks : tho wind was sighing among the branches with a soft 
iEolian music, rising and falling, as if played by invisible hands ; but 
undor it all was a low thunderous dash and roar, which she could not 
make out. A few steps more brought hor up to the edge of tho sand- 
cliffs, with the great blue sea stretching out clear and bright at hor feet. 
The first sight of the sea is always an event in one’s sensations — it is so 
large, so wido, so bright, so opon-airish, so unliko anything else ; and to 
Lettice, brought up in the leafy, bowery, flowery land of the Woodhouse, 
it was more than usually striking — the space soemed illimitable of sea and 
sky together. Sho sat down, struck dumb, where she first caught sight of 
the shore. It was a calm evening : the waves enmo rippling up quietly 
one after the other. 44 Like as the waves make to the pebbled shore, so 
do our minutes hasten to their end.” The white foam crawled up the 
shingly beach ; she thought she never could be tired of watching it. She 
sat on till it was nearly night. 

'While she was away Mrs. Edney had discussed the position with her 
husband. " I can't see what call Norton has for to bring in that ehild v 
as if I wasn't yable for things.” 

41 Why, yon ain’t but a stunpole, missis, after all's said. Don't ye 
* 44 And war with rere mice for their leathern winge.”— Midsummer Night'* Dnam, 
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seo, when one and another axes questions o' he and how ’twere and all 
about it, ho can tackle ’um up short wi’ saying, 4 Tidden queer, is it, 
anyhow, for a man to tako a bargain for his work, and have his daughter 
to bide wi’ him ? ’ ” And ho roturnod to sit smoking and drinking 
grog with Norton, whom he seemed to know of old. 

44 I’m all in my dishabilles, quite in a caddie,” said Mrs. Tony when 
Lctticc returned. “ Yo seo Norton, when he gets back into these parts, 
ho comes to Tony and says, * You Holp take the brickyard wi’ mo, and 
ycr missis to find for us.’ And so ’twero, and we come up here in no 
time, and ’tis very ungain for mo, but I wants nobody for to mend nor mar.” 

After which assertion of her principles, finding that her meek little 
guest had no desire whatevor for tho reins of office, she gradually became 
kind and patronizing. 

44 We’ve aknowed yer futher this ever so long,” said she, when Lcltieo 
inquired — 44 sin’ whon ycr mother wero ulivo — eh, a sight o’ years ago, 
and he’s just come back, yo soo, to the old country. What wore yer mother 
like ? Why, she were a nice, jolly ” (in the sense of jolie ) 44 young wonjftn. 
You features her a good bit, but him and her was like cat and dog.” 

And this was all the information that Lottico was able to extract. 

The next day, when she had finished helping Mrs. Edncy in the house, 
she went off again and scrambled down a littlo steep 44 chine,” whore a 
small stream had worked a sort of cut in the yellow sandy cliff, and found 
herself on tho shore. The day was bright and sunny; tho blue sea, 
with the green and lilac and purple lights and shadows passiug over it, 
lovely to watch, and the music of the waves to follow. It- was perfectly 
solitary. There was nothing to be seen within the horns of the littlo bay, 
with its bright yellow sandy cliffs, rusted hero and there with dark brown 
iron Btains, but the brood flapping wings of a white gull, or a black cor- 
morant swooping on its prey. Theio is an inexpressible charm in the 
dreamy music of the sea to a particular mood of mind : tho change, tho 
variety, and yet tho evcr-recurriug roar is a sort of companionship which 
grows upon one day by day. It was hardly healthy, howevor, for a morbidly 
sensitive mind like Lettico’s, which required the active work of life to 
prevent it from dwelling on its own interior sensations. Day after day 
she sat on the shingle, watching the waves striving to attain, hurrying 
up passionately to gain their object, and, just as they seemed to reach 
it, falling back again, the power of the impulsive rush once over — ever 
seeming to win only to lose again. 44 Poor things, I think I know how 
they feel,” she said to herself. 

She had often longed for tho luxury of being alone, but the burden of 
her own sad thoughts seemed now to be harder to bear than when busy at 
work ; as a man can carry a weight when moving, under which he would 
be almost crushed if he attempted to stand still. The very beauty made 
her solitude grow more bitter. 

Her affections and confidence had been almost morbidly active, and 
now die seemed to have nothing to love, and hardly anything to do. 
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“ A little knowledge ” is bo far a dangerous thing that wo always pay 
for unequal development. Proportion is the grand secret of happiness ; 
that our aims and objects should be, at least to a certain extent, within our 
means of attaining— a balance between the powers of thought and action. 


CIIAPfER X. 

Xotre I)ame de Bon Secours. 

The days went on. Her father was not unkind, and seemed to bo quite 
satisfied that she should do pretty much as bIio pleased. He came and 
went very irregularly, attending at hist a good deal to the affairs of the 
brickyard, but he evidently soon tired of this, and was Bometimos away 
for nights together. Even when he was at home her attentions seemed 
rather to boro him. " What can ye do for me, child ?" he said, puzzled, 
when she proposed something timidly to him ; “ why, mend my clothos for 
me, to be sure.” 

Mrs. Edney was a taciturn, phlegmatic woman, very busy all day with 
her cooking, her washing, her baking, and hor cleaning. Lettico rather 
likod her, but as she would a dumb beast. 

A place is never Baid to be haunted without excellent cause, and gene- 
rally richly deserves its roputation, and the Puckspiece had a ekoractor 
which was a treasure to its possessor : great flaring lights had boon seen 
in its empty windows at unorthodox times ; strange noises hod been heard 
by belated travellers, and there was a general understanding that it was 
well to give it a wide berth. 

“ What queer noises there was all last night," said Lettico one day to 
Tony. 

‘ ‘ Rats,” answered he, sentcntiously. 

“ I don’t think it could be rats," she said, timidly ; “it sounded like 
pocking with a pick more, muffled like." 

“ Makes their hurries in the bill, pYaps," observed Tony. “ I wouldn’t 
"sturb ’em; makes ’em bite." 

“ Are they such big 'uns ? " inquired she, anxiously ; “ it sounded like 
treads." 

“ They did say as the man who built this house cut his hoad off, and 
walks at night to look for’t. Wouldn’t look out when he comes, if I was 
you ; they don’t like it — not ghosts. Goes to tho well, they says, and looks 
down it, to see whether it ain’t there — that’s his head* Don’t yo go nigh 
the well." 

Full-grown men have no idea of the perfect delirium of fright into 
which a young girl a*" be thrown. Tony rather liked the “ little maid " 
who filled his pipe, mixed his grog, and did everything she could for him ; 
but he bad no scruple in telling all the stories he could remember or 
invent of ghosts, pixies who ha*?»t the bogs and lead wanderers astray, 
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pucks after whom the place was called, and murders, till the girl's 
blood ran cold; and although in the daytime she did not altogether 
believe them, she spent the night in an agony of terror, hiding her head 
under the bedclothes. When the light returned her fears vanished, and 
she discovered all sorts of excellent reasons for the strange noisos ; but 
not the less, when the dark came back again, was she listening again in 
the utmost distress ; and thore was a peculiarly dreary moan of the wind 
among the pine-treos whon a storm was near, which always seemed, for 
some reason or other, to make the ghosts or the rats more active. 

Tony seemed to lead rather an idlo life, stumbling about with his lame 
leg among the sheds, making an odd brick or two from time to time, or 
firing the kiln, his stolid weather-beaten face utterly impenetrable ; but 
one night, as she was returning home from the shore, she come suddenly 
upon him Btumping up tho hill at a great rate with her father, and hardly 
knew him, he seemed so lively. 

44 Why don’t they run the Dutchman up Ribstone Glen ? ” he was 
saying. 44 Great fools, don’t they seo if once they gets the scent here, flit’s 
all up with us ? ” 

44 Now see you, there they be at it again 1 ” said Mrs. Tony, who heard 
him, with something of a sigh. “ Men’s so rampagious, they can’t kip 
their hands out o’ mischief. There ain’t a bit o’ harm in Norton ; but 
he’s like Mother Carey’s chickens, never at rest, and biding nowhere. If 
they could but sew a bit — that’s the men — ’twould keep ’am quiet and do 
’urn no end o' good.” 

Mrs. Tony was pretty much of Pascal’s opinion : 44 Tout le malhcur de 
Vhomme vient de ne pas savoir se tenir Bur une chaise 

A good many sailor-looking fellows came up from time to time to the 
house, but Norton evidently wished to keep it quiet. One evening, how- 
ever, he had a sort of carouse, and told Lettice angrily to come in and 
serve them ; but she looked so shy and frightened that his mood suddenly 
changed, and he burst out laughing, and said she only spoiled sport, and 
called Bally in her stead. 

14 Be ye goin’ to 4 The Chine ? ’ ” said Mrs. Tony, a day or two after, to 
her husband, who had taken his squoyle (a stick laden with lead) after 
dinner. Tony nodded his head ; he wasted no breath in words. 44 The 
pilots was to bring me a pail, and the kettle’s busted : maybe Edwin* could 
tinker he up ; I can’t get nothing here. I want Mary to send me some 
sugar, and a bit o' coarse grey thread and a darning-needle, and ” 

44 1 can’t mind all them stupid women’s things,” interrupted he. 

41 Shall I go,” said Lettice, humbly, 44 and get ’um for ye ?" 

44 Yes. Take the child, Tony ; 'twill be a change for her,” said the 
woman, kindly. 

Tony warmed up a little out of his usual silence as they crossed the 


* Names beginning with u Ed,”— Edmund, Edgar, Edwin, Edifazd, fee., am all 
Anglo-Saxon. 
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purple heath. He had a queer habit of standing still from time to time, 
and turning completely round, so as to command every part of the horizon. 

“ They can take us afore a justice,” said he, in explanation, 14 for lurking, 
waiting, or loitering wi'in five mile from the coast for to aid or help wi’ 
run goods, and whip or keep us to hard labour for a month, and that's 
pretty justice, I take it ! ” 

At length they reached 44 The Chine,” a repetition of the 44 Bunny ” at 
the Puckspiece on a larger scale, where the little river had broken for itself 
a valley on its road to the sea, — a tumbled sort of glen, with firwood and 
small grassy spaces, and about a dozen scattered cottages here and there, 
each in its own close and garden ; a few boats were drawn up on the 
beach, fishing-tackle w&b hung out to dry, and a pilot-vessel was riding 
just off the mouth of the stream. 

44 There, that's oum. We calls it 4 Edney's Chine,’ though that ain't 
its real namo,” said Tony, looking down on the place with some pride. 

44 My fathor he died and left wo a bit o’ land : we was to split it up 
among us. There was six brothers, four on us pilots, and ye see ’twas 
a deal to us to get a good sight o’ the offing ; so there we just drawed 
lots, and the eldest — that’s Jesse, and he's the heddest on us, too — he 
got the host lot, nighest the sea — and the pilot-boat’s hisn ; and the next 
lot ’twero the youngest, Caleb, and the last were just me. And ye see, 
after a while, my leg ho were well nigh crushed in a big storm ; and ’tis 
so anguish in bad weather as I were obliged to give in, and had to bide at 
homo (though, for all that, I con do a many things tarblish well, up and 
down). And the rest is fishers and such like. But eh, how they custom- 
house folk do worrit ! We mayn’t do this’n and we mayn't do that’n ; 
there’s nothing scarce loft as a man may put his hand to. If a boat s 
more nor an inch and a quarter deep to a foot long, they may take her 
away, she’s forfeit. They’ll be measuring the nose o’ one’s face afore 
long, and cut that off if it ain’t to their mind ! ” 

Tony hod become almost talkative, with the recollection of his wrongs. 

44 Hey, you come out there ! ” he called out suddenly, as his quick look- - 
out caught something moving among the furze and bramble-buBhes, and n 
small boy, with beady, twinkling, black, mischievous eyes, came out rather 
unwillingly. 44 What a moucher * you are, David ! Allays after them 
blackberries and pixie j* pears ! You take Norton’s maid down to yer aunt 
Maiy’s : I want to go t’other road. I’ll call for ye this evenin' for to fetch 
the pail,” he went on, turning to the girl. 

The boy by no means graciously obeyed. He did not go as he was bid, 
however, but turned down a steep place in the eliffs, where Lattice could 
hardly follow. 

14 Where's Norton to-day ? ” said he, condescendingly. 44 But I dessay 
you can’t tell 1 Them people's here and there and everywhere and nowhere 

* Falataff.—" Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a moucher, and eat black- 
berries t a question not to be asked.” 

f Bose-hipa. 
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like. I know/’ the imp went on. 44 And there’s uncle Tony, as were found 
out 4 fair-trading/ and were broke for pilot, and his boat took away, cut 
across the middle. He never tolled ye that much, I'll be bound," said he 
with a grin. 44 Eh, there’s a big jolly- fish washed ashore 1 There, you 
go across the stream and up to that little white house. That’s where 
aunt Maiy and we lives." And ho ran off. 

The stream found its way to tho ecu through a spit of sand ; and 
Lotlice, seeing no bridge, went lower and lower to a place where the water 
looked shallowest, considering whethor she was intonded to wade across, 
when she gradually felt herself sinking into a quicksand — sucked in, as it 
seemed to her, horribly. She called for help, and a tall sailor, striding 
down to the fishing-boat, came across the little river and dragged her out. 
“ You’re going up to Mary ? ” inquired he ; and then, as if land and wator 
were equally indifferent to him, without giving her time for an answer, he 
took her in his arms and carried her like a child to the other Bide. 

44 Isn’t there a bridge ? " said Lottico, blushing, and too much frightened 
to thank him. She had seen him a day or two before at the Puckspieftc. 

4 4 To be suro there is. What did that imp David mean to bring ye 
this gate ? A pretty douse o’ tho ear I’ll give him once I catches him ! 
Mary spiles him so, because he's an orphan she says; but that’s no 
reason to give him his own way liko that. I seed ye hiding t’other day 
when I were up with yer father," said he, laughing. 44 There, that’s the 
way round the sandy knowl to Jesse’s — him’s my brothor, and there he 
stands atop o’ his garden ground, wi’ his telescopo up to his eye. (Mary 
sayB by times she thinks 'twill grow there.) You tell her as I .Bhall be up 
for summat t’ eat once I’ve finished wi’ tho dingy." 

The girl climbed up a flight of half steps cut in the steep sand-hill, 
and strengthened with staves, to the little house, 44 wattle and dab," half 
timber half mud, which stood in a garden edged with thrift and pebbles. 
A passion-flower with large yellow egg-like fruit hung over the door, and 
there was a myrtle growing mixed with rosemary in front. The vegeta- 
tion is very southern on that coast. 

44 Well, my little maid," said the pilot, greeting her kindly, 44 and 
you’re Norton’s child ? You’re but a tcary thing to come o’ such a rough 
'un as he." Then raising his glass again, 44 1 thowt yon were a brig," said 
he, going on with his search ; 44 but she ain’t nothing o’ the sort. I can’t 
make her out at all." His face was like an eagle’s : the nose was large 
and hooked, with a deep- set eye intent and keen, though the whole 
expression was mild and serious. Evoxy atom of superfluous flesh seemed 
to have been blown away in his daily and nightly strife with wind and 
weather ; and his hair and beard were shaggy and grizzle#* As he spoke 
hiB wife came to the door. 

44 Bless us, child, how watchet ye are in the feet ; and there ain’t scarce 
a vaunk* o’ fire left," she added, regretfully, as she took the girl into the 


* 44 Stake,” spark, German. 
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house and began to provide dry things for her. “ What, it were Caleb as 
dragged ye out, I reckon ? ” The little room was exquisitely dean, bright 
with whitewash, and hung with queer treasures from beyond seas, strange 
fish and seaweed and gay-coloured shells; and as Lattice unfolded the 
long chapter of Mrs. Tony’s requests, she looked curiously round. 

“ Them’s things as grows in foreign parts," observed Mrs. Jesse, 
answering her eyos. “ Curosities as is giv’ to Jesse aboard the homoward- 
bound, from some outlandish place or ’nother.” 

*' ‘ Master Tony said as he’d fotch the pail and me some time, but it 
mightn’t be till late. May I stop here till he come ? ” said the girl, wist- 
fully. 

“ Stop, child ? yes, as long as ever yo like, and welcome ; ’twill bo 
more cheerfuller for ye than up at the Puckspiece,’’ replied Maiy, 
heartily. 

She was a large, comely, prosperous-looking woman, and yet there 
were lines in her pleasant, handsome face which told that she had gono 
through sorrow, and know how to help those who wanted it. In the 
little colony everybody was cousin to everybody else, and she soemed 
to be “ Aunt Mary ” to them all, and to be roady with help for all wants 
and miseries, both of body and mind. 

Lettice remained at the pilot’s cottage for the rest of the afternoon, and 
found plenty to do “ up and down,’’ as she helped her new friend skilfully 
with her neat-handed littlo ways. 

11 Mother’s out o* sugar,” said one little messenger, “ and would yo 
send her a pinch ? she’ll give it back agin ” — an offer which is generally 
an ingenious way of getting rid of the burden of gratitude, and yet leaves 
one free to forget the repayment. 

“ Tommy's just crazy wi’ tho colic, and mother says could ye gi'e her 
a pinch of bishopswort, for to make some humwater ? ” said the next. 

Mary was ready for all. Her husband, as the owner of a pilot-boat, 
and without children, was a very well-to-do man, and his wife was able as 
well as willing to help. “ Notre dame de bon secours ” she might have 
been called. 

Lettice took to her greatly. 

“ You’ll have time to take yer bite wi’ us, child,” said Mary, later 
on in the evening. “ Yer supper’s ready,” she cried from tho door to 
her husband, who was busy in the potato-beds. 

u There’s a nice few on ’em to-year, thank God for it,” said the 
pilot, raising himself and uncovering his head reverently as he came up 
from the garden. 

A few minutes after Caleb appeared, with a colour-pot in his hand. 

11 Well, I’ve a painted the boat just beautiful 1 ” said he with much 
satisfaction as he sat down to the table. 

“ I wish as ye hadn't a punted yer hands so well likewise,” replied 
Maiy. “ Lottie, you find up that bit o’ soap as I set by but now.” 

“ Well, captains must be minded aboard their own ships I suppose,” 
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replied he, making a wry face as he did as he was bid. “ What, is that little 
’un here still ? and all one, too, as if she were at home, one mid say.*' 

“ She's a helpful little lass and well bringed np for work, I will say 
that for her." 

“ So you’ve boon a-making o' tho boat pea-green," obsorvod Josse, 
laughing. 

11 It don’t scarce cost more to moko her a pretty nor an ugly one ; and 
I don’t see why we shouldn't have it one as t’othor if so be it ain’t ill- 
convenent. Didn’t I catch that there David a-droring his fingers all 
along the wet paint 1 If yer don’t soo to that boy, Mary, he’ll come to 
the bad. It was his doing leading that little lass into the quag but n'ow." 

“ She didn’t tell mo that," said Mrs. Jesse, turning affectionately to 
tho girl. 44 I’ll thwack him when he comes in.” 

“ Big words and little deeds," answorod Caleb ; “ that’s just women 
all over. They thinks as the world’s a kep’ going by talk 1 " 

“ Well, and so most on it is. They’re powerful things is words, for 
good and for bad too. What’s that David says on ’urn, as Jesso rypds 
by whiles ? ’’ 

“ Woll, if it’s the number on ’um will servo, there’s a power on ’um as 
every woman can bring about everythink and nothink, ” repliod he. 

Caleb don’t think much o’ womenfolk," said Mary, turning laughing 
to Lettice ; 44 he’s allays tho ill word for us." 

The girl smiled absently; tho sailor’s opinion was very indifferent 
to her. 

44 And there’s one as doesn't much mind which way he takes ’um, 
sims to me," said Jesse, with a quiet smile. 

“ She’s a child, aB slips into quags and can’t get out, not a woman : 
so it don’t sinnify how she thinks,” retorted Caleb. 

44 I’m eighteen," Baid Lettice, with some majesty. 

“ And I’m nighabouts twice eighteen, so it stands to reason I'm more 
wiselike and purposelike to know about things nor you, I take it." 

“ Some things p’r’aps, not all," answered Lettice, shortly. 

“ There’s a back-hander for you, Master Caleb," observed Mary, 
rather pleased at his rebuff. 

“I didn’t mean it," replied Lettice, blushing. “ I on’y meant as 
there’s some women as talks and some as don’t, and likowiso wi’ menfolk : 
and a woman maybe best understands what’s tho ways of a woman." 

44 ’Tie a very shalla sea most times, and full of shoals and sunken 
rocks, is women’s tempers, and not much worth understanding," said 
Caleb, scornfully ; “ ’tis best to kip out o’ such navigation." 

44 They wouldn’t have ye — sour grapes," observed 3£ary I 

44 Wouldn’t they, though ? ’’ said the sailor, with a many twinUo in 
his eye, as he looked up from his supper. 

44 Are ye goin’ wi’ me to-night or are you not, Caleb ? we shan't 
niver be off if ye begin quarrelling like that ; and there's that ropo I lent 
Edwin to be foteh," said his brother, with his grave smile.i 
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The young man went off. The sound of the knives and forks seemed 
to bring up David; for he ran in at one door as Caleb went out at the 
other. His prophecy as to any punishment of David's misdeeds came 
true. 

“ Thou wast a bad little lad/' was all that Mary said to him. 
44 What didst thou serve Lettice like that for ? " 

“ Why, what a silly she were not to know a quicksand when she seed 
it/’ said the undaunted urchin. “ It weren't my fault." 

“ And thou'st as ragged as a colt pixie, I declare, child," said Mary, 
catching hold of him and mourning over his tom jacket. The pixies are 
(or wore, for draining soems as fatal to their existence as to rushes,) in 
the habit of luring men into bogs in the form of a ragged colt, and then 
vanishing. 

44 Let me mend it," said Lettice, eagerly taking it up. 

“ You’ll huve for to buy me somo fustian for to make him another, 
this’n got so bad, next time you goes over to the Island," said Mary to 
her husband, rather dolefully. 

44 How nigh it looks to-day — one can see the cliffs quite p lain ," 
observed Lettice*, stitching away as she stood by Jesse, who was hard at 
work on on old lonthom, and looking over the Solent to the high land 
towards Freshwater and the Needles. 

11 'Twere a long way for Sir Bevis * to ride over every artemoon, 
though," observed the boy, with his mouth full. 14 1 wonder where 'twero 
exact as he done it ? ” 

41 Ride over the water 1” asked Lettice, opening hor great eyes. 
44 Who were he, and how ever did he do such a thing ? ’’ 

44 Don’t ye know that? ” replied he. 44 To bo sure I There’s his figure, 
and the giant’s as he killed, and his wife Jocyan the Bright, over the Bar 
Gate at Hampton, like as when they was living." 

44 But how ever did he get across?" said Lettice, with breathless 
interest. 

44 1 take it 'twere dry land then," observed Jesse. 44 ’Tain’t but a 
smallish way from Hurst Castle to the Island, and there’s big Bhools 
enow betwixt and between them changing shingles. ’Tis a very narrer- 
channel as we has to pilot ’um through. He might ha’ cut across easy. 
’Twere on the great horse Arundel." (Probably some pro-historic legend 
of the time before the inroad of the Bolent took place.) 

44 And I sometimes wish as Bevis could ride over now/’ sighed his 
wife. 

14 There wouldn’t be much piloting wanted then, and thou wouldn’t 
like my occupation gone,” replied Jessei smiling : 44 and so I must be off. 
I shall be back when it please God." 

His wife Mowed him, filling a bottle With the mead still common in the 
country — the favourite drink of gods and heroes when E ngl a n d was 14 the 


* 44 An a Bevis of Southampton, who killed Ascipart. M -^HJ»wy VI. 
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honey island/’ and putting up the provisions which she had got ready. 
She stood for a moment shading hor dyes with her hand, looking after 
him as he went calmly down the hill, and gave a sigh as she came back 
into the room. 

“ What a dreadful deal of lonely watching ye must have, * aunt 
Mary/ ” said Lettico — falling into the habit of the community, and using 
the word as if it were a titlo of honour — “ all them nights when he doesn’t 
come home, and whon thero’s winds and tempost.” 

“ Storm and sunshine fulfilling His word,” murmured Mrs. Edney to 
herself. 

“ Summer and winter, Tony says, when ho passes, as your light isn’t, 
dowted most part of the night.” 

Mrs. Josse sighed. “ I get so restless lying there waiting, and ’tig 
choerfuller to sit wi’ a bit o’ fire or light. Eh ! them nightB,” said the 
poor woman, aftor a long pause, “ with a gale sometimes fit to blow the 
nose off of one’s face, and a mile out at sea porhaps all yo love in 
the world, battling for their lives wi’ the cruel sea, and ye can’t 
nothing. Them times one livos a many years in a night as one lies and 
prays. One while,” said she — looking out before her as if she heard 
and saw nothing but her own recollections — “the wind had roared and 
beat so again the house, I’d been Bitting up best part o’ the night, and had 
just laid me down a bit whon the light went out sudden — it must have 
been a fetch * candle, it must — and something seemed to take mo like for 
to get up, and I went to the door, and in tho grey o’ the momin’ I looked 
out, and there were Jesse’s cutter just come in, and they’d beached tho 
boat, and was a-liftin’ out a doad body. I see it now,” she said, with a 
shivor, “ arms and logs a’ hanging down loose : ’twas coo dim to see who 
’twore, and I couldn’t stir to go nigh ’um, but just waited upo’ the door- 
sill, like as my very soul were doad, for to know which it would be — 
husband, or son, or any of the brothers ; and it seemed so cruel 'or to 
pray as it might be some other woman as was to have her heart broke ; 
and then to see it wore my own lad as wero brought in with his feet 
foremost into his home. Eh, child, them words in that Bcriptur, ‘ and 
he was the only son of his mother/ has more heartbreak in ’um nor any 
one can speak. But ye know,” added the poor woman with a quivering 
sigh, “ I ought to be thanking God A’mighty as tho rest of the verse 
ain’t true for me , — * and she were a widder.’ And such a mercy, too, 
you know, os he weren’t lost.” f 

“ Lost 7 ” repeated Lettice, somewhat puzzled. 

“ Yes, as his body were brought ashore, ye know ; and now he, lies 
dry and comf ablo in the grave-yard at Denehead, where Jesse and I shall 
come alongside of him, please God, some time.” 

* The light goes out when a soul departs. 

t There is a curious horror at the corpse being lost. The extreme care for the 
preservation of (he body seems common to all early faiths. Probably, /the soul could 
not find its own again at the last if the members were dispersed by ths ocean. 
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“ How old were he ? ” said Lettice f after a long pause. 

“ Just .about 'same as ye said ye were. And Caleb he were so kin d 
and feelin’ for me, just one as if I’d a been his own mother, for all ho 
makes jokes like that ; and were like a son to Jesse, he’s so much younger, 
ye see ; he's part owner wi’ one of the other brothers in a fishing-boat, 
but he goes wi' Jesse a deal of his time. 'Tis strango too," said Mrs. 
Jesse, after a pause, apologizing to herself for her sudden confidence in 
the girl, “ how you and mo sits cosing on here as if I’d a know’d you all 
my life. I can’t toll how ’tis, but with some folk one comes togethor so 
natcral as if it had been allays so ; and there’s other some as you may 
live cheek by jowl wi’ for years, and novor a bit nearer. To-morrow’s 
tho Sabbath day : you como down, child, and go to chapel with mo, — sure 
they can sparo yo, — and then ye can have yer dinner wi’ mo and David. 
Jcsso won’t bo back this ever so long,” Bhe chded, ns Tony summoned the 
girl and tho pail loudly from tho foot of the stops. 


CHAPTER XT. 

Troubles and Shipathy. 

Thebe was no objection made by any one at the Puckspiece on the 
following morning to Lettice going to join Mary ; indeed, Norton, when 
he heard of it, observed to his crony Tony, as, with his hands in his 
pockets, he watched her sotting off from the Puckspiece — 

“ I’m main glad she’vo a took that way ; religion’s a fine thing for the 
women : keeps 'urn out o’ mischief rarely." 

In outlying hamlets and secluded places like Edney’s Chine there was 
hardly any religious instruction possiblo in those days, except through the 
Methodists ; the Church did not even attempt to reach them, and there 
would scarcely in some parts have been a semblance of Christianity with- 
out their help. The square red little Bethel stood at the head of the glen, 
hideous in its outward form and presentment, and in the vehement gesticu- 
lation and ranting of the worship within ; but the self-sacrifice which had 
boon required to build it, the earnest desire after a nearer communion 
with God which it represented, were as holy and beautiful as that which 
had raised the magnificent minster in the cathedral town of the county, if 
only we could soe through the covering under which they were worshipping 
God to the best of their knowledge and ability. But we are slaves to 
beauty of form : it is a good deal of trouble to find out the substance 
underneath, and we don’t like trouble. 

Lettice had been used to rather a more orderly and educated style 
of worship, and Mary saw it in her face though she had not spoken. 

“'Tain't nothing like when Jesse isn’t there," said sh?, almost 
apologetically. “ He most time preaches when he's at home. La, Russell 
ain't nothing to bfan ; but our prayers goes up to God A’mighty and He 
hears 'urn howsoever they be said : 'tain’t the words as he looks to, and 
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ourn be bat stammerin' lips at the best on ’am," she went on, as they 
passed along a winding path through the holly and dwarf oak which 
clothed the banks of the little chine. A rough slatternly woman standing 
at the door of her cottage on the other side the river called out somo loud 
unintelligible greeting as they passed. 

“ She and 1 had had words once before that time,” said Mrs. Jesse, 
musing as she went. “ She bollaragged me sorely, but she sent up a bit 
o' lad’s-love (southernwood) and some ‘ fair-maids ’ (snowdrops) for to lay 
upon his coffin, and I’ve never forgot it to her,” she ended, with a sigh. 

They reached the house and Bhe began her preparations for dinner. 
As the heavy lump of suet-dumpling with a few plums stuck in it came 
tumbling out of the pot, — 

“Figged pudding 1” cried David, with great glee. “Give I some. 
I’se main glad 1 ” and he clapped his hands. 

“ Now, David, I won’t have you so taffety ” (dainty). “ You don’t 
see Lettie squealin’ and squallin’ after her vittles like that.” 

“ Nay, but she ain’t so nippy as I be,” answered the incorrigible Davft. 

As long as that worthy was present he monopolized conversation ; but 
after dinner he was safely disposed of in a sandy hole near the house, with 
a new puppy which Caleb had given him, and which led a hard life of it. 

“ He worships (fondles) him so as he’ll half kill the little beast,” said 
Mrs. Jesse, as she followed Lettice out on the little terrace in front of the 
house. The girl was sitting on the low bench looking listlessly out on 
the blue sea and the bright cliffii of the Island ; everything was still — the 
“ Sabbath ” stillness — and lovely with the peculiar beauty of an autumn day 
— “ as if it could not be, as if it had not been ” — which Shelley describes. 
The tiny waves which rippled to the shore and left no foam seemed only 
to make the quiet more sensible. 

“ What was ye thinking on, child ? ” said Mrs. Jesse, coming up to 
her, and laying her hand on her shoulder. Lettice looked up at the 
grave motherly faee with its kind eyes, and her own filled with tears. 
She took hold of the woman’s gown and hid her face in its folds as if she 
had been a child. Mrs. Jesse stroked the bright golden hair and was 
silent. “ Is it aught that I can help, dearie ? ” said she at last. 

“ I care for somebody, and he cared for me,” she said, amidst her 
tears ; “ and nobody isn’t agreeable : his father and uncle Amyas and 
my grandmother : and my father don’t mind much either way, but I know 
he’d be agin it. I've heard nought sin’ I came here, and I don't know 
whether * he ' won’t forget a’ about it. Why shouldn’t he ? He don’t 
even know where I am. And I’m so poor a thing, and life’s so long ; how 
ever shall I live through all them years till I’m old?” cried the poor child 
passionately. <* Here’s every day seems like a year — I wish I were dead.” 

Mrs. Edney sighed. “ Grief don’t kill the body, dearie, only just the 
heart out on ye, if thou doesn’t mind. Thou’st but at beginning o’ thy 
road, when the sun's low and casts great shudders, and everything looks 
so big : morning and evening's both alike for that : but there’s along day 
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afore t hee# please God; and at noonday one’s too throng to heed as 
much.” 

“ But I don’t want to forget, nor more than fox he to do’t.” 

41 No, not to forget ; it weren’t not sent us to forget, but to use like. 
Sorrow’s like yeast, I sometimes thinks,” went on Mrs. Jesse. 44 If ye 
works it well in wi’ your life it raises the bread, and sweetens the taste on 
it ; but if ye just leave it there to ferment, it turns all things bitter, and 
the dough’s altogether sad, and that batch is spiled anyhow.” 

44 And I’ve got nought to do like.” 

44 Nay, dearie,” said Mary, shaking her head ; 44 there’s plenty work 
an ye’ll do it.” 

44 Bat such stupid work,” answered Lettice : 44 steepin’ and cleanin', 
without a soul to speak to but bally, as is more like a tappit hen nor 
aught else.” 

44 Who sweeps a room as in His sight, makes that and the action fine,” 
Mary would have said ; but she had never heard of old Herbert, so her 
answer was more homely. 44 We can’t only do the work as God has 
given us : if there’s swoopin’ to do, ’tis like as He means thee for to sweep ; 
but there’s lots o’ sick and sorry folk, child, round every place. They* re 
not wantin’ nowhere, poor bodies.” 

44 1 wonder ought one to bo comforted by other folk’s griefs ? ” said 
Lettice, consideringly. 44 After you telled me yesterday o' youm, I just 
went home and could ha’ cried a' the way, it seemed as if mine weren’t 
nought to what you’d a gone through, and as though I were so took up 
wi’ myself as ’twere wicked ; but it wouldn’t do. My ache’s my own, 
and nobody can’t feel it but just me in my own heart, and nobody can’t 
mend nor make there. Nobody knows the spirit o’ man but the heart 
o’ man that is in him.” 

Mrs. Jesse was more used to act philosophy than to talk it, and she 
was Bilent. 44 No,” she said at last, 44 1 don’t see as it ought to comfort 
we for to know, boro like, as other folks is in sore straits as well as we ; 
but I think ’tis God A'mighty’s will, if ye can succour them as wants it, 
that somehow it eases yer own smart. I duxmo what would ha’ come 
to me that time I telled ye of the sorrow struck, but David’s mother 
she were down in the faver after he were bom, and nobody wouldn’t a 
come nigh her ; and only a little girl to tend her as died, and her own 
man out at sea for to get ’uln a living ; and I bided with her by night and 
by day, just coming borne for an hour or two to find for Jesse. He were 
a right down good m a n lor to let me go, he were. He might ha* catched 
the faver from me,” said she, energetically ; 44 but he telled me after, as 
he tho wi the work kep’ me alive, and were thankful for it. And after she 
died, he let me take the babby, that’s David. It were a tewly thing, and 
sore trouble at night for to bring up, and Jesse were so patient whan it 
mourned as never were.” She paused, and looked out at the sea, as if 
she were trying to see him. 

44 There's a tale as Jesse tells— he’s full o’ his yams is Jesse (I can’t 
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toll it not a s he do) — o’ the building o’ the minster at Mapleford. They 
wanted to have it at the top o’ the hill where the people didn’t dwell ; and 
whatsumdever wore put up in the day the angels pulled it down by night ; 
and the beams was too short, and the corner-stones wouldn’t fit, till they 
give in and built it where ’tis now ; and when it came to evening there 
were ever one workman more as worked in the day and niver came up to 
pay time, which were Jesus Christ our Lord. And Jesse always said 
where we’d work to do accordin’ to his word, there we'd find our Lord to 
give a hand to’t, a- working with us both to will and to do. And it soemed 
to me ever as 1 wont and come them nights as my beautiful Saviour were 
a- walking alongside of me up and down, and as He said, 1 Peaco, be still ! ’ 
to the raging of my grief. And he’ll do it to thee, too, Lettie, an thee 
astes it of Him.” 

Lettice did not answer. Resignation is not a plant that thrives in 
young soils ; making the best of what is seems more the virtue of the old, 
struggling to cure the evil the work of the young. 11 To suffer and bo 
still ” is the fruit of experience in pain — to do, to act, to try and thiflw 
off its sorrow by winning the goal is the instinct of the young; and 
perhaps Providence may know best, after all, as it is He that haB made 
them so, or the world would stand comparatively still and become an 
abode of quietists. 

It was the first time that Lettice had ever had a woman friend. Sho 
could have no confidences with her grandmother, and in spite of her 
affection for her uncle, they were both too shy to come near a number of 
her perplexities ; while Mrs. JeBse seemed to have time and sympathy for 
everybody, and her work, of which she had plenty, to be always done 
quietly and quickly, so as to leave her at liberty for others, instead of the 
way in which Mrs. Wynyate was miserable if she herself and every one 
under her were not continually on the stir. 

In our days there is an indissoluble connection between the ideas of 
cultivation and reading and writing ; it is now only the ignorant and stupid 
who cannot do both, and certain thoughts are never attained without 
those arts ; but fifty years ago, books, except in the highest education, were 
the exception, and very clever men and women thought out their own 
thoughts and fancies with extraordinarily little assistance from anything 
beyond the Testament. Even in the upper classes reading was not very 
common among women. 11 My grandmother could hardly spell when she 
wrote, and she read nothing but her livre d'heuru ,” said a Frenchman, 
who was well able to judge ; “ but *lie was far more witty and wise than 
women are now.” There are other volumes in the world than written 
ones to be read ; life is a book which may well last one’s whole time, 
but it requires a great deal of intelligence to understand its difficult 
pages. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

Teasing and Quibbling. 

Lettice clang to her new friend with a passionate affection. It was 
one of those earnest friendships which are so beautiful between womon of 
different ages, where the young one contributes the interest of the future, 
with a Tory refreshing mixture' of reverence and love, and the older one 
the living experience (which is not to be found except in the heart of 
man), and both are the happier and the better for the communion. 

Mrs. Jesse had a great deal of work of different kinds for her own and 
other households, and Lettice was only too happy to help, and came down 
whenover she could be sparod from the Puckspioce, which was pretty 
nearly every afternoon. She did not seo much of either of the men. 
JeBse was generally out with the pilot-vessel, and Caleb, who oscillated 
between it and his own fishifig-boat, was not often at home for many hours 
together. Lottice did not like him, and kept out of his way as much as 
possible. One day when she thought that she had watched him safely 
out of the house, she found Mrs. Jesse with a groat heap of clothes 
bofore her, which he had just brought in. 

“ I washes and mends for him, ye know,” said she. “ I tolled him 
t'other day as ’twere time to get him a wife, if so be he ever meant to ; 
but he laughs and says, 4 1 never could see no sense in giving away half 
my vittles for to get the t'other half cooked ; ’ and then he turns on me, 
grave like, and says, ( Sure, ain’t you like a mother to me, Mary ? and isn’t 
that better nor ten wives ? ’ 4 Yes,’ says I, 1 lad, but not better nor one/ 

And with that he laughs again and goes off a-calling out, * Let be, I'm 
satisfied wi’ mino ye see as ’tis.’ ” 

Lottice was silent. 

“ Ye don’t like him, child, and ’tis quite as well. Some folk fancies one 
and some another,” answered Mrs. J esse, philosophically. “ Caleb’s a good 
*un for all that. See thee, he brought me this here book one time, from no 
end o’ way off. He’s a beautiful book he is,” continued she, taking out a 
large Bible. “ I wraps he up choice, I do ; and he’s such good company, 
though I ain’t quick at my letters, nor Jesse neither ; but there, I reads a 
bit, and shuts my eyes, and then I gets at it again like, when he ain’t 
at home.” 

44 I wants sore to write home,” said Lettice, after a pause ; 11 uncle 
Amyas ’ll be in no end o’ trouble about me. I needn’t say where I am 
if father don’t wish it, but just to tell ’um as I’m well treated, and has 
found friends where I be. Couldn’t the pilots put in the letter for me 
Bomewhero ? I’ve a seed Master Jesse a-writin’ : could ye give me a 
papern-leaf?” 

41 There’s Caleb will take it to Seaford most any time, and welcome,” 
answered Mary heartily, as she gave the required materials, and Lettice 
slowly conoooted the document. 
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44 Seaford,” said she, when she had finished her letter, “ is that nigh 
here ? ” 

44 Not so very nigh by land, but by sea ’tain’t such a journey neither ; 
and they’re often io and fro thereabouts piloting, or with the fishing-boats.” 

11 That’s where uncle Ned is with the Bevenue officers,” replied the 
girl thoughtfully, (“ and most like Everhard too ; I wonder what ever he's 
a-doin’ of all these days,” she added to horself.) 

“ Well, ono on ’um shall put it in Bomewhere else ; you'd best kip 
clear o’ thorn gauger folk at the present, considerin’ what yer father's 
always orter. Kin don't count for much wi’ them o’ the coastguard, I 
take it. I wish as David could write a bit like you,” Mary wont on, 
looking into the corner of the room where the child was oftor some in- 
genious mischief or other. “ Couldn’t you learn him liis criss-cross* lino ? 
’twould be very handy for no end o’ things.” 

44 I’m a-goin' to sea soon as I’m big enough, and I haven’t time for 
sich stupid things, have I, Caleb ? ” he cried, as the sailor appearod at 
the open door ; 44 and you’ll take me to sea wi’ yo come spring ? ” 

44 Will you put this letter for Lottie in somewhore when you’ro out 
wi’ the boat, as it isn’t Seaford ? ” 

44 Good now, and why not Seaford, if I may be so bold ? ” replied ho 
coolly, as he put the letter into his pocket. 

44 Because she've a got a uncle as is in the Bevenue there, and ’tis 
trimming unlucky 'tis, as things is.” 

44 And ’tis very wrong o’ her, that’s all I con say,” repeated Caleb, 
solemnly. 44 What right have she to have a uncle as is a gauger, and her 
father in the fair-trading ? Why didn’t she see to it afore now ? ” 

44 I’m sure I couldn’t help it,” Lettice began eagerly, defending her- 
self ; whereupon he burst out laughing, and she turned away with a blush. 

44 You've got some mor’ls in yer pocket for me, as I hear ’um shockling ; 
and you let me walk up atop of you, as you does sometimes,” cried 
David, eagerly assaulting the good-natured sailor, and rifling his pockets. 

44 Thank ye kindly, but I’m quite comfable here,” replied Caleb, 
lazily sinking into Jesse's three-cornered seat ; 44 and it's quite too low in 
this here room for sich pastime.” 

But David was not to be put off with any such subterfuges and 
excuses, and Caleb was presently dragged outside the door, where the boy 
climbed up him aB up a mast. 

44 Come Out, aunt Mary, and look at me ; come out, Lettice, I say,” 
shouted the young tyrant as ' he picked the grapes from the vine which 
trailed all over the roof of the cottage, and flung them at the girl, who 
was standing in the open doorway looking up at hhn, and knitting dili- 
gently at a pair of socks for his troublesome little feet. 

44 David, you’re not to pluck the fruit; yer uncle won’t like it,” 
remonstrated Mary, vainly. 


The old Bovn-book had a 44 Christ's Cross ” at the beginning. 
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Sensible women sometimes make np for it by haying a point where 
they are ‘quite afi foolish as their neighbours, and Maiy was cer tainly no 
exception where David was concerned. 

“ There, now you’ro as big as the giant Ascapart, and it ain’t fit such 
a tall man should be teached his letters by such a little ’un as Lottie. 
I wouldn't stand it if I was you,” said Caleb, laughing, aB he glanced 
down on the girl's upturned face. 

“ Whose a-spilin' o’ that David now ? ” observed Mary, with a smile ; 
“ but I will have him learned, if Lottico will look to it. All them words 
upo' the ships, and jography, and such like as Jesse loves, would all come 
easy once he had his letters.” 

11 Jography ! ” cried Caleb. “ Why, he knows a deal more nor Lottie 
now 1 What’s that o’ the four quarters o’ the world as the little sailor 
wi’ the long nose in the collier’s brig teached ye, David, that day I took 
yo to Seaford wi* me ? ” 

“ The four quarters o’ the world,” said David with great gravity, from 
his lofty position on Caleb’s shoulders, “ is Roussia, Proussia, Durham, 
and Shields.” 

“ There, Lettio, yo didn’t know that, I’ll bo bound,” cried the sailor. 

“ It ain’t quite tho same in undo Amyas's book,” replied Bho, with 
some hesitation, never quite certain whether he was in jest or earnest. 

“Then tho book’s wrong,” answored Caleb, decisively; “the man 
come from Shields hisself, so ho must know 1 Well, I’ll see and carry the 
lettor for you, Mary, and put it in, — at Seaford I think you said ’twere to 
be ? ” cried he, as he went away. “ I won’t forgot.” 

“ I’m glad he’s gone,” said Lottice, breathing freer. “ He never 
gives over teasin’ and Btirrin’ of me up when he’s here.” 

“He’s a bit spiled is Caleb. I don’t say no,” answered Mary; 
“ he’vo nobody to pleasure but just hisself ; and tho bit o’ land’s hissen as 
Edwin hires, and gives him house-room when he pleases, and a share in 
the fishing-boat belongs to he. (I hope they ain’t a-leadin’ him into 
mischief wi’ all them trips nobody knows where, up and down the coast as 
they goes.) And then he knows he’s as welcome as the day hero any time, 
Jesse’s so glad to have him, and me too, to bide here ; but ho sims more 
free-like to have his liberty at the t’other house p’r’nps. For all that Jesse 
don’t say naught about it, Caleb knows pretty much what he t hinks o’ 
such goings on ; and, after all’s said and done, his own way ’s what a 
young loves better nor house and land. But he’s a good ’un is Caleb 
for all that ; he saved a man as was nigh drownded at Seaford no longer 
nor two months back. It tore his best shirt almost to ribbins ; and there 
he never brought it me but now 1 See you here what rents there be 1 



My name is Domotri Chazzi-Goorgi. Now that you know my name, I 
need not add that I am a Greek — a descendant of those noble beings to 
whom all of us owe our civilization, and a member of the Orthodox Church 
— the true church of Christ, liandod down to us direct from the Apostles. 
Demctri is, what you coll in English, my Christian name, and Cliazzi - 
Georgi my surname ; although in reality the latter is my father's Christian 
name, with the prefix of Chazzi, which was a handle to his name adopted by 
all those in Turkey who make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, be they 
Christians or Mussulmon. As a rule, we Greeks have no surnames, — on£ 
by-the-by, is not this one of the many proofs that wo are true Greeks ? 
What was Pericles’s surname, or Aristotlo’s ? We take our father's name, 
and our sons our own, and so on ; but sometimes we do have surnames 
derived from trades pursuod, or epithets characterizing the propensities of 
thoso that bear them. Thus a man known as a bully takes the name of 
Zorhas , a Turkish word signifying bully, and has it handed down to his 
posterity ; a printer takes the name of Basmatzi ; a devil-may-care sort of 
fellow takes the prefix of Delli, the Turkish for mad ; as is the case with 
our* historical nameB of Delligeorgi and Delliganni, and so on. I have 
said above that I am a Greek ; but as we resemble our forefathers in most 
things, we resemble them in this also — that at the present day, as of yore, 
Greek from Greek differs; and when Greek meets Greek, unless their 
interests be identical, there is not invariably existing that kind brotherly 
feeling between them that the outer world may imagine. Now, we Greeks 
have been vegetating in this country for nearly forty years, and yet I dare- 
say very few of you know that tho Chiots, although Greeks, keep aloof 
from the other Greeks, and it is very rarely that they intermany with the 
rest of their fellow-countrymen. But they are Greeks nevertheless, and, 
according to some people, as pure as the best of us ; and I must say this 
further, that they are first-rate business people, and the best merchants in 
the world without exception. You will no doubt consider me extra candid 
when I tell you that I am not a Chiot, and, indeed, have often been 
snubbed by some of them in my career ; but I do not envy them their 
beautiful island; although they claim Homer for their countryman. I was 
bom and bred at Stagyra, the birthplace of the illustrious Aristotle. It 
is now called Larigova, but I have no doubt that all its inhabitants are as 
pure Greeks as the contemporaries of the great philosopher. 

My father was a chanzi , or innkeeper, and realized a very fair com- 
petency by his business ; indeed he waB considered the richest man in the 
district ; but jealous people used to hint that he owed his wealth to less 
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honest moans than his ostensible pursuits of a chanzi ; and when later in 
life he made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, evil tongues said that he went 
thither with a view of obtaining absolution for his past crimes at the tomb 
of our Blossed Saviour, by means of bountiful offerings to the priests pre- 
siding over the Holy Sepulcliro. The story went that my father was in the 
habit of seizing all rich travellers staying at his inn, and thr us ting thorn in 
on oven which he constantly kept heated for tho purpose ; indeed so 
prevalent wus this story in our district, that as there happened to bo 
another man of the name of Chazzi-Georgi in Lurigova, my father was 
always called, by way of distinction, Chazzi-Goorgi Phonias, — Chazzi-G corgi 
the Murderer. 

Of course, all this was idle talk on the part of the ignorant boors 
of my native place. But be it true or false, I never had the chance of 
inheriting his money ; for before I was out of my teons, those cruel dogs 
tho Turks, under the pretence that my poor father had been intrig uin g 
with the insurgents at Cassandra, seized and confiscated all his goods, 
hung him from the nearest tree as a traitor, and carried away to captivity 
my two beautiful sistors, Phane and Katerina, leaving'my mother penniloss 
and helpless with mo nud my eldest brother Nicol&B. Nicolas, being of a 
quiet disposition, had been the fnvourito of Pnppa Euthymios, our parish 
priest, who had now taken him under his protection and employed him as 
a kind of maid* of- all -work, instructing him during his leisure hours in 
writing, arithmetic, &c. ; on Sundays and feast-days he had to go to church 
at daybroak and call out kyrie eleison at tho end of every paragraph of tho 
liturgy intoned by Pappa Euthymios, and to rend aloud in a kind of nasal 
twang the portion of tho Epistles appropriate for the day. Thus my 
eldest brother was provided for, although not altogether to my mother’s 
satisfaction ; as for some reason or other, unknown to me, she did not 
seem to entortain that reverence and respect for tho priesthood that was 
the characteristic feature with all her fair neighbours. Our church service 
begins at daybreak ; wo go to church fasting, and not after a substantial 
breakfast and at the convenient hour of 11 a.m., as it is the custom with 
you. We have no cushioned pews to Bit in, or soft hassocks for our feet, 
and such other paraphernalia ; most of us have to stand during the entire 
service, and have to fare the same as tho poorest communicants. Our 
priests wear long hair and long beards, as they are not allowed hair- 
cutting and Bhaving with the accompanying cosmetics. Who could feel 
any respect for a young B.A. just fresh from Oxford or Cambridge, with 
his hair parted down in the middle, his whiskers trimmed by Truefitt, and 
his delicate hands eneased in lavender gloves of Jouvin’s best quality ? 
I dare say you can find many faults in the Orthodox Church ; but with all 
the boasted simplicity of your worship, when I think of some of your 
dandy clergymen and your grand bishops in their spotless robes and their 
full sleeves and their splendid equipages, 1 cannot help thinking that they 
are much further removed from those famous fishermen, the noble pioneers 
of oor r el i gio n , than our less oultivated hut at the same time less stuck* 
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up pappas. Our priests ore not allowed to marry ; but married men can 
become priests, but if they were to lose their wives whilst priests they 
cannot many again. But to return to my subject. As I was her pet son, 
my mother apprenticed me to the leading bakal , or grooer, of our place. 
A bakal is a kind of a miscellaneous dealer ; he sells beans, salt-fish, oil, 
vinegar, wine, salt, sugar, cheese, olives, coffee, figs, lemons, eggs, writing- 
paper, ink, &c. ; and as the trade requires great tact and acutoness in its 
pursuit, it is generally a WaUach who takes to that kind of business. 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with their ethnology to volunteor any 
information in the history of this peculiar race. The whole of European 
Turkey is overrun by them ; they hold in the intorior and in most agri- 
cultural districts the same position as the Israelites do in the centres 
of commerce ; they are sharp business people, and they are superior to 
the Jows in this respect, that in the pursuit of gain they stick at nothing ; 
they have no fear of God or mammon, and would as soon betray a priest 
as a robber. They speak the Wallachian language, but I have never 
heard that thoy had originally come from the other Bido of the Dannie ; 
and I can 6ee very little affinity between them and tho Wallachs of the 
Principalities. , 

My master, Yannoula, was a remarkably shrewd man, and a man of 
general information. Besides using false weights and measures, he had 
a peculiar dexterity in adulterating all his goods. In addition to this 
business, ho was tho local banker and money-lender, and had already 
acquired a good deal of property in the district ; almost, I may say, against 
his will, as he was compelled to take vineyards and cottages from his 
victims, after he had fleeced them of everything else. He was in the habit 
of lending money at three and four per cent, per month on jewellery, gold 
coinB, &c. Indeed, I have heard that an innocent Mussulman, who had 
borrowed 5,000 piastres of him, had to pay five per cent, interest per 
month in the winter, and eight per cent, in the summer: Yannoula 
explaining to the astonished Turk that as the days were much longer in 
the summer it was but fair that he should charge a higher rate. The good 
Mussulman, seeing that his friend Yannoula could not be responsible for 
the days being longer in summer, of course acquiesced without a murmur 
in this novel but equitable arrangement. 

As some of my readers may be somewhat incredulous at my state- 
ment of my crafty master Yannoula lending money at such high rates 
even on gold coins, I may digress here a little for the purpose of in- 
forming them that the natives of Turkey, as a rule, are inordinately fond 
of jewels. The female peasants and their young children are literally 
covered with coins — gold, silver, or copper, according to the length of 
their purses ; these they wear in strings like beads. In the towns the girls 
work night and day for the sake of saving up money to buy a diamond 
ring or a string of pearls ; and hence one sees a greater display of jewels 
(real) in high society in Turkey than m Paris or London. And just as a 
Frenchwoman will too often go any lengths to obtain ; money for the 
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purpose- of paying her dressmaker and milliner, tho Levantine beauty 
will go’ through fire and water for the possession of jewels. Thus it is 
that you would often see them starring and begging bread and broken 
victuals rather than sell their jewels. On a Sunday or feast-day you will 
be astonished to see your quondam beggar decked in pearls and diamonds ; 
it is only when they are hard pressed by a creditor that they would 
consent to borrow money on them, with a hope of redeeming them at 
some futuro but not far distant day. The Turks are, in addition, fond 
of having gold coins about them ; and I hare known a comparatively well- 
to-do Mussulman borrow money at twonty-five per cent, per annum, an d 
deposit a bagful of gold coins which he would not change. 

You can easily understand that I was peculiarly fortunate in receiving 
my early education under such favourable auspices ; and I can assure you 
that m after } r ears, when engrossed with business at Manchester and 
London, I often thought of my master, Yannoula, and tried to apply to 
my business the precepts I had received from him in my early days. 
Indeed, at this distance of time, I cannot help admiring his extraordinary 
capacity, and I feel moro than certain that had ho lived in these stirring 
times ho would have made himself distinguished even in this great 
metropolis of financial schemers and crafty bubble-blowers. 

About this period our neighbourhood was tho hend-quartors of the 
famous veteran robber Capitan Gulonza. This worthy chieftain was at tho 
head of a faithful and brave band of companions, numbering about fifty 
men. Ho was tho terror of the province, but the Turkish authorities, 
according to their usual practice, pursued to this day, wero perfectly un- 
concerned. Whenever an extraordinary murder or robbery w’as perpetrated, 
the pasha of the province would stir up our mudir a little, when this latter 
dignitary, accompanied by a good number of zaptics, would mount his 
horse and make a tour of inspection, taking good care, however, to be 
always out of the reach of the robbers. During this inspection the poor 
peasants and thoir families would suffer greater wrongs and endure more 
insults and indignities at the hands of their quasi protectors than if their 
district had been overrun by the terrible Gulonza and his myrmidons. 
The zapties, or Turkish police, are, as a rule, billeted on the peasants, 
have the best of everything for themselves and horses, and after regaling 
for a few days at the expense of these poor rayas — -robbing them of their 
spare ca sh and insulting thoir women — they return to their quarters 
without having fired a shot, and amply laden with booty. Hence the 
robbers have many friends in every village, who provide them with 
fo od , j and the earliest information about the movements 

of the authorities ; in addition to this they have their own special agents 
everywhere, who convey to them the earliest information whenever a fat 
customer is on the point of undertaking a journey. My master, Yannoula, 
in addition to his multifarious pursuits, had the advantage of being the 
secret agent qf Capitan Galenza, at our village, and hence we were occa- 
sionally honoured with nocturnal visits by some of Galenza’s brave com- 
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panions in arms, w henever the corps happened to be in our vicinity ; I was 
consequently thrown a great deal in their society, as I was obliged to wait 
on them on these occasions. Generally speaking, all robbers in European 
Turkey are Christians. They are very fond of wine, they are great 
gamblers, they dress in the Albanian costume, with short foustanellas ; they 
have long hair like women, and they aro vory fond of wearing jewels, and 
like their rifles, pistols, swords and belts inlaid with silver or gold. 
They are a brave, hardy, and often exceedingly handsome set of men. Borne 
of them are married, their wives and children living peaoeably and un- 
molested at their villages. ‘They are extremely superstitious and devout, 
keeping all fasts very strictly ; they would not scruple putting to death 
an innooent traveller, or perpetrating some atrocious crime on a Wednes- 
day or Friday, but on no circumstances would they commit the deadly 
sin of eating meat, cheese, or butter, on one of those days. Their tutelar 
goddess is the Holy Virgin, and they always make it a rule of setting 
apart most scrupulously one-tenth of their honest earnings for the benefit 
of Panagia. On great feast-days, such as Easter Sunday and Assumption 
Day, they are ready to run any risks to go to the nearest church and attend 
divine service, and kiss the picture of the Holy Virgin, and light a large 
taper in front of it. You would be astonished to see them for an hour 
at the time in a kneeling posture before the altar, looking as contrite 
and humble and harmless aB if they passed all their days in prayer. 
On those occasions they take the sacrament ; and as we are all obliged 
to confess before partaking of the holy sacrament, I suppose they always 
do confess their sins beforehand and obtain absolution. We are all 
obliged to take the sacrament at least four times per annum ; but we have 
to prepare ourselves by fasting and prayer, abstaining the laBt three days 
from flesh, eggs, oil, and, in fact, eating nothing but rice boiled in water, 
and fruit and honey. The day before we take the sacrament we have to 
go to the pneumatico (the father confessor), and confess all our sins, and 
receive absolution. Generally speaking people have to go to the confessor’s 
house ; but occasionally the father confessor will go to the houses of 
rich people at an extra charge. One of our mildeBt punishments inflicted 
by our confessors, is to perform a certain number of genuflections morning 
and evening for forty days, and make a few offerings to the Church ; but 
of course all that depends on the nature of the crimes or offences com- 
mitted. « 

Generally speaking, our robbers are very civil and kind to their 
captives, if these latter be rich and be expected to pay a good ransom. 
But should there be any delay in the payment of their ransom the conduct 
of these brave gentlemen is less praiseworthy ; and ultimately they do 
not scruple to perpetrate inhuman cruelties on the persons of their 
unfortunate victims : they have often been known to eut off an ear or 
a Anger and send it in a letter to the relatives as a warning of what is 
in store for the unransomed captives. T am Sony td say 'that this state 
of things exists to the present day both in Turkey and Greece, wtd the 
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evil is rather on the increase, as the authorities, instead of taking steps 
to suppress- the.* robbers, seem to be conniving at their depredations; 
and, I regret to say, that in Greece, through the rasoality of some of oar 
statesmen, the defies are often made use of for electioneering and other 
political purposes. I am aware that it is unpleasant to speak disparagingly 
of one’s own country ; but I am a man of peace and hate bloodshed and 
violence, and therefore maintain that, unless robbery and piracy be put 
down, there is very little prospect for the development of our petty 
kingdom. And let me here give a friendly hint to those of my readers 
that are likely to visit Turkey or Greece. Should you have the misfortune 
to be captured by robbers, put on a cheerful face, and do not tulk about 
what you are going to do to them through your ambassador or the local 
authorities ; and, above all, do not set the authorities in motion, because 
as Boon as the robbers hear that they are pursued on your account they 
will change their quarters at night and make you follow them on foot, at 
the point of their yatagans or big carving-knives ; and in the end it may 
ooBt you your preciouB life. On the contrary, fry and talk small ; say 
that you are a clerk travelling on business, or a poor artist, and ask them 
to reduce the amount as much as possible ; and if you have friends in the 
nearest town let thorn employ a competent agent, on a liberal commission, 
to go and treat with the robbers in porson on your behalf : robbers are 
business people and will listen to reason. When you are set free, then 
you can go about claiming damages, Ac. through the means of your 
ambassador or consul. 

The hungry politicians of Athens find fault with our patriotism 
because we do not remove our families to Greeoe and spend our hard- 
earned sovereigns in our own country, and for the benefit of our fellow- 
countrymen. I yield to none of the Greeks in patriotism, but I should 
be sorry to retire from business and trust myself and my own within the 
territory of King George — God bleBB him and our little Constantino, our 
future Byzantine Emperor — before I am perfectly satisfied that I can feel as 
safe and seoure as I now do at Hyde Park. Besides, if I am to confess my 
weakness, and that of most of my elderly fellow-countrymen in Great Britain, 
I have lived now so long in this country, and have acquired so many 
English home comforts, that I really do not think I should like to change 
my present quarters at this advanced period of my life. If my children 
hereafter should like to remove to the land of their ancestors they are 
free to do so at my death, but I very much fear the contrary. My two 
daughters, Elpis and Aspasia, and my son and heir, Aristoteles, hating 
been born and brought up in this country, are more Engli s h than Greek in 
their manners and ideas. Indeed, having mixed a good deal with En gl i s h 
feimfiag, they seem to me to look down upon their fyiow-counirymen, 
especially those just fresh imported from Greeoe. I am giving you all 
thia in strict confidence, hot I have often observed rift sorrow that my 
diilAwp vary seldom like owning their nationality ; they seem to detest 
thsir ctori oal names, which tbeyveiy seldom adopt, makin g use simply of 
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the initials ; and I am more than certain that when poor Madame Rachel 
comes out of prison she could make a little fortune out of my children 
alone if she could transform my Aristoteles so as to look like a handsome 
English guardsman, and my two daughters into two pretty blondes. 

Abont this period a young Frank merchant, i.e. a certain Giovanni 
Belloni, passed through Larigova on his way to Mount Athos, for the 
purpose of loading a vessel with filberts ; and as he was in want of a 
servant I offered my services to him, and was forthwith taken into his 
service. I accompanied Signor Belloni to Karies, where wc remainod 
about two months ; and previous to leaving the town I induced my new 
master to take me with him on his return to Smyrna. Signor Giovanni 
Belloni, although comparatively a young man, was a very sharp, cunning 
trader, and, I am afraid, not over scrupulous. Indeed, my experience 
of the Franks in the Levant is that, if one of them docs turn out bad 
he surpasses the natives in cunning, duplicity, and depravity of every 
kind. I have known many, a great many, Franks in the Levant who 
have always been respected and honoured for their honest and straigCt- 
forward character; but, on the other hand, I have known a few who, 
like my worthy master, ore a disgrace to human nature. This young 
Bolloni surpassed Greek, Jew and Armenian in cunning and dishonesty, 
and outpaced the most brutal and depraved Turk in everything that is 
base and degrading. I assure you that, although I was a mere boy and 
with little experience of the world, I should have quitted his service in 
disgust had I not possessed sufficient sagacity to percoive that I had a 
very good chance of onriching myself at the expense of this demon in 
human form. For I must tell you that in proportion as he was sharp in 
his dealings with otherB he was the easy dupe of his numerous employes ; he 
was as easily robbed, and almost as fast, os he was enriching himself at the 
expense of the innocent pooplo who were foolish enough to place any con- 
fidence in him. I will give you an instance of the way he managed his busi- 
ness when loading the vessel with filberts at Mount Athos : — The peasants 
who had sold the fruit to him had been obligod to hire a large number of 
horses and mules, at on expense amounting to about one- third of the value 
of their filberts, for the purpose of conveying them to the seashore. As 
soon as all the fruit had arrived and the peasants presented themselves for 
payment of the stipulated price, Signor Belloni refused to receive the fruit 
on the plea that it was not according to contract in quality ; and as lie 
knew well enough that the poor peasants could not take the filberts back, 
and had no earthly chance of selling them on the spot, he told them that 
he could on no account receive them, and that he would forthwith protest, 
through his consul, for damages, as his vessel would havo to leave the 
port empty. The poor helpless peasants were in despair ; but what could 
they possibly do ? they had no money to pay the carriers for bringing the 
filberts to the shore, and much less for having them carried back again ; 
they were consequently compelled to let my master have the fruit at his 
own price. It was most pitiable to hear the people crying and cursings 
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they were utterly ruined. What did my Bh&rp master core for their 
troubles ? he did a clever stroke of business, and that was all he cared for. 
I often heard him repeat the story at Smyrna with great gusto . And yet 
this man considered himself a good and devout Christian. His father had 
abjured Catholicism, and had brought up his children in tho Orthodox 
religion. Signor Giovanni Belloni was the strictest of the strict. Ho never 
passod a church without crossing .himself in the true orthodox style, with 
his thumb and two fingers ; he would say his prayers about five or six 
times in the twenty-four hours, either at his house or at his office in the 
presence of his clorks ; he kept all fasts as strictly as the most devout 
monk at Mount Atlioe ; he would kneel down and kiss the hand of a 
bishop in tho most humble manner ; but should the said bishop happen 
to bo a debtor of his and rather in arrears, he would all of a sudden forgot 
the respect duo to his sacred office, and abuse him as if ho had been the 
dirtiost chamul or portor in the bazaars. I have seen him interrupt him- 
self in the midst of his pruyers to strike a servant-girl or a man-servant 
for having upset a chair or dropped a spoon. Whenevor ho happened to 
bo indisposed, however slightly, he would sigh and moan as if he were on 
the point of death, and would call in priests without number to read 
prayers for his recover} 7 ; but no sooner he felt better than he would 
begin to joke with the pappas, and enter into conversation with them unfit 
for any respcctablo man to hear. He was the greatest coward and meanest 
creature I have ever come across, and at the same timo tho greatest 
tyrant and bully to his retainers. I have seen him repeatedly strike his 
female servants, young and old, in tho most cowardly manner, and only 
desist when somebody would whisper to him that he was injuring his 
health by putting himself in such passions. 

After I had been about three or four years in his service, my master 
bocame one of the principal men in Smyrna, noted as well for his wealth 
os for his dexterity in business and his total want of self-respect. A 
wealthy Turk bought the monopoly of salt, and Signor Belloni having 
become security for him for a consideration, I was appointed by my 
master, in conjunction with tho Turk’s cashier, Tussein Efiendi, to super- 
intend the selling of the salt, and see that the money went to my 
master’s office. This business occupied me nearly two years, during which 
I was receiving no salary whatever from Signor Belloni, and as my friend 
and colleague, Tussein Efiendi — a man with three wives and who knows 
how many children — was serving his own master on the same disinterested 
toxins, we gradually camo to the natural conclusion that our masters must 
have meant that we should draw our salaries out of the business. Hence- 
forward, therefore, having signed a treaty of alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, we divided equally and honourably everything that we could safely and 
conscientiously appropriate -to our own use. At the end of the two years 
we were worth some 800,000 piastres each ; but as all the burden of our 
a efalcations fell entirely on Tussein Efiendi’s master, the latter found him- 
self in the end indebted for a considerable sum to Signor Belloni, and had 
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to sell cheflicks, houses, and jewels for the purpose of paying principal, 
interest, commission, &c. I was peculiarly fortunate in this transaction in 
a moral point of view ; in fact, was agreeably surprised to find my fathor 
confessor so lenient with me. When I had communicated to him the 
process by which I had enriched myself at the expense of the Turk, the 
holy father said : — 11 My son, it is wrong to steal ; but a Turk is an un- 
believer, and a dog, and an enemy to our Holy Virgin : you do not 
commit a sin by doing evil to an unbeliever." 

Finding myself now possessed of a fair capital to Btort business with 
on my own account, and having acquired sufficient experience in mercan- 
tile affairs during the five years I had been in Signor Giovanni Belloni’s 
service, I wrote to my brother Nicolas to come over to Smyrna and bring 
our mother with him. Wo commenced business, in a small way, at the 
bazaar, as merchants in English goods and speculators in' valonia, 
madder-roots* &c. In a short time our transactions increased considerably ; 
and 'as I could now understand the advantage of being our own buy<As, 
without the medium of a commission-merchant, I determined to proceed 
to England — a land unknown to me at the timo — and establish myself 
there, whilst my brother Nicolas would remain at Smyrna, carrying on 
the business of the firm. 

Previous to leaving Smyrna, I was married to a young lady of sixteen, 
with a dowry of fifty thousand piastres in money, clothes, and jewels. 
Before marrying, with us, we have to arrange about the dowry, and 
engagements are often broken off through the parties not coming to terms ; 
and it is a rule with us never to marry unless all our sisters have been 
married and provided for. We have also to obtain permission of the 
bishop, who in some cases raises an objection on the plea of consan- 
guinity, for the purpose of exacting a bagsish. In my Case tho arch- 
bishop raised an objection, although no relationship whatever could have 
possibly existed between me and my intended ; but my brother being a 
Russian subject, we soon settled the difficulty through his consul. About 
six months after my marriage I had the misfortune to lose my poor mother. 
She was buried with all the pomp and ceremony money could command. 
I had the archbishop and fifteen priests and deacons in their robes to 
accompany the bier to the grave, all my friends and acquaintances following, 
each holding a long lighted wax-taper in his hand. Our custom is to dresS 
up the dead in his best clothes, and put on a new pair of shoos ; the 
hands and feet are tied ; the body must lie feeing the east, two long wax- 
tapers standing up alight at the head and feet, and a small picture of the 
Holy Virgin placed on the chest. AIL relations mtiSt call* at the house and 
remain in there and taste no food of any kind until the body be btlried. 
A cup fall of wine is brought into the room, and they wash the hands and 
face of the corpse with the wine, and deposit the empty cup inside die 
waistcoat of the dead. As soon as the body is removed, a stone is phtoed 
on the floor Where the body was lying, and a small cup ftill of wine, die 
stone and the cup remaining on die floor far three days and three nights; 
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trlth a wax-taper burning the whole time. When the body is lowered into 
the grave, the priest empties a large bottle fall of wine. When a distin- 
gaished person dies, there is always a funeral oration recited at his tomb, 
a habit no doubt handed down to us from our noble ancestors. On their 
return from the cemetery, all the intimate friends* and relatives return to 
the house and have a regular feast, consisting of all kinds of viands, except 
flesh, with plenty of wine and raid. Three days afterwards we have a 
quantity of cakes blessed by the priest in church, and distributed to all the 
friends and acquaintances of the deceased. Exactly three years after 
burial we proceed with the priests and relatives to the grave and disinter 
the dead ; if the body bo found perfectly decomposed, we collect the bones 
and transfer them to a monastery or a church, for which we pay a fee of 
fifty piastres ; should, unfortunately, the body be found in good preserva- 
tion, through our sins or those of the deceased, we replaco the remains 
in the grave, and have prayers read in church for the remission of 
our sins and the decay of the body of our relative. Our bishops are 
buried in a sitting posture in an easy-chair, and a wax-taper bnrning ; 
if, at the three years, on opening the tomb, the taper be found still 
burning, it is considered an infallible proof that the holy father had 
become a saint. When a Turk is buried, the priest, or hozza, puts in the 
grave a key and a copper coin ; the key iB for the purpose of opening the 
door of Paradise, and the coin for giving hagsish to the porter. The 
Christians in Turkey believe that throe days after a Turk has been buried, 
he becomes a dog and walks out of his tomb ; whilst they maintain that 
when a poor Jew is lowered into his grave, the earth throws np the corpse 
seven times, unwilling to receive in her bowels the body of such a wioked 
unbeliever ; but that, after the seventh timo, the body is deposited again, 
and a large stone placed on the top of the tomb. This is believed by the 
uneducated portion of my co-religionists, who also believe that every 
Easter the Jews steal a Christian boy, and make use of his blood for 
seasoning their unleavened bread. 

I established myself at London and Manchester under the stylo of 
Chazzi-G-oorgi and Co. ; and as I anticipated considerable bill transactions 
between my English and Smyrna firms, I was anxious that the latter 
establishment should not bear the some name as those in England ; I had 
heard that English bankers and bill-discounters had a dislike for what they 
called “pig upon pork” bills. As my brother was a Russian, I thought 
it would be an advantage to have our Smyrna house in his name, Tinder 
the style of Nicoloff tod Co. ; so that no one could imagine that the two 
firms were identical. We soon began to do a very profitable business ; 
but as we had to pay cash for all our goods, our transactions wero neces- 
sarily limited j for we were obliged to sell our goods at Smyrna on Very 
long credit, although at most remunerative prices. At first it seemed to 
me quite a puzzle bow my neighbours and fellow-countrymen cottld Con- 
tin ue making such large shipments of goods as they were in the habit Of 
making, paying bard cash for them, and yet trading with a very limited 
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capital of their own ; I was not long, however, in discovering the secret 
and adopting the system myself. I directed my brother to send me a 
quantity of his bills signed by the Smyrna firm in blank, and endorsed by 
one or two of his clerks in blank also— bankers are fond of many names to 
a bill. I now endeavoured to keep a vexy large balance at my banker's ; 
and having come to a friendly arrangement with two friends of mine of 
about equal standing with myself, we used to exchange acceptances by 
filling up the blank bills in stock, and then have them discounted at our 
bankers' or elsewhere, as it suited us best ; and by this simple and cheap 
process we were able to have a constant supply of cash for our business. 
I am divulging all this now, as these are matters of the past for me, and 
in which, I am thankful to say, I am not at all interested. Indeed, I 
consider them dangerous transactions ; for if one of the clique were to be 
in difficulties all the rest must follow in a string. But our trade is peculiar : 
we cannot draw on Turkey against shipments, as is the case with people 
trading with other parts of the world ; wo ore consequently obliged Jp 
make use of all the facilities in our power, whether quito en regie or not. 
About this period our business was profitable in the extreme, as there was 
very little competition at Manchester amongst my fellow-countrymen ; wo 
were very few there, and the buyers in Turkey were not so thoroughly 
au fait with English goods as they are in these days. All twist, as you 
know, is made up in bundles of ten pounds each; I was the first to 
conceive the' grand idea of making it up in nine-pound bundles; and 
as no one in the Levant ever thinks of weighing the twist, we did a large 
and profitable trade for more than two years, as we could undersell all our 
neighbours. Our prints were required in pieces of twenty-four yards each ; 
there again I used to have them folded in twenty-four folds, but in lengths 
of about twenty-one yards ; the natives had no idea of the proper length 
of the English yard, and by this arrangement we realized a large fortune 
without injuring anybody ; for, as your immortal Shakspeore says : 

He that is robb'd, not wanting what is stolen, 

Let him not know it, and he’s not robb’d at all. 

Bat all those days of big profits are gone by now. We have since had 
such a swarm of hungry Greeks coming to this country, that one is dis- 
gusted with the business altogether ; and that is the principal reason that 
the best of us have gone quite out of the Levant trado. In addition to 
the loss of business, our name has suffered considerably of late through 
the malpractices of some of my countrymen, who, it seems, having heard 
by report of the successes of some of us in this country under exceptional 
circumstances, imagined that they had only to show themselves in England 
and they would not fail to realize large fortunes ; the result has been that 
one or two of them have been perpetrating all sorts of tricks and frauds, 
bringing their countrymen into disrepntq, and ruining their hitherto unsul- 
lied /credit, the Russian war, and the consequent suspension of our 
business, contributed a good deal also in affecting our credit. Before that 
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period, the mere name of the Stock Exchange was a horror to the Greek 
merchants.; even its exact locality was unknown to us ; and if a man had 
been known to speculate in the funds, he would have been scouted as the 
worst and most incorrigible of gamblers ; but nous aeons change tons cel a. 
The Crimean war brought a total stagnation to our business ; and for want 
of having something to do, we were obliged to have recourse to the Stock 
Exchange ; add to this that most of us not relishing the idea of being called 
Russian spies, as the English press was wont to insinuate at the time, wc, 
of course, contributed our mite towards hearing the English funds. That 
was the beginning of tho eul; subsequently the launching of Turkish 
loans, and, in later times, the limited liability mania, gave us a most 
unfortunate impetus ; and, I am sorry to say, somo of our best merchants 
havo since been converted into inveterate dabblers in Stock Exchange 
operations ; and to a man of good standing and respectability, like myself, 
it is not a pleasant sight to sec somo of the former stars in our commercial 
world hanging about Throgmorton Street and Capol Court, liko that hungry 
and threadbare fraternity of the Jewish persuasion, and cosmopolite extrac- 
tion, who seem to transact their littlo business in tho open air with what 
aro called the outsiders of that great but exclusive institution. 

I attend very little to business now. I havo founded and endowed n 
school at my native village, and contribute my mite from timo to time for 
the' support and encouragement of all patriotic undertakings, and moan to 
end my daj’s peaceably in this country, surrounded by my loving family, 
and enjoying my otinm cum dignitate . 
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TnE Romans obtained tlieir silk from India. It is well known wb&t 
enormous sums Julias Caesar spent to set up an awning of silk over the 
Circus during the games that he was giving thoro. A pound of Bilk was 
worth a pound of gold ; and Aurelianus is reported to have Said to the 
Empress his wife, who had asked him for a gown of this texture : “ May 
the Gods forbid that I should give so much gold for bo little thread 1 " 
Heliogabalus was the first Emperor who had the extravng&nco to clothe 
himself with such expensive material. He appeared one morning clad in 
silk from top to too, and caused more scandal by this act than he co^hl 
have done by any other of his numerous follies. 

Towards the middle of the sixth century a.d. there arrived at 
Constantinople two Indian monks, bringing with them silk-worms. The 
Emporor Justinian encouraged their new trade, and bought for himself the 
first samples of their craft. He foresaw that the sale of silks might provo 
a fresh source of wealth to the country, and he did his best to establish 
a successful competition for his weavers with thoso of Persia and 
Hindustan. 

The Crusades, by oxtending the relations of Italy, afforded to that 
country the means of setting up for itself some silk manufactures. It was 
towards the middle of the thirteenth century that the cultivation of the 
mulbeny-tree was introduced into Sicily by the help of workmen brought 
over from Greoce. Little by little the art of rearing silk-worms spread 
through the rest of Italy, through Spain, and lastly, through France. “And 
silk then became so common,” says M^zerin in his chronicles, “ that in 
the year 1847 as many as a thousand citizens of Genoa appeared clothed 
in silk in a public procession.” 

It was not, however, till close npon the end of the thirteenth oontuiy, 
that the Popes, who then resided at Avignon, introduced the weaving of 
silk into Provence, whence it spread into the neighbouring counties, bat 
without perfecting itself. Louis XI. naturalized the art in France. He 
invited some workmen ovor from Italy ; and, by the aid of these, Guillaume 
Brissonnet established at Lyons a small manufacture for the texture of silk 
stuffs mixed with gold and silver.. By letters patent, dated from Orleans, 
December 28, 1466, the King formally recognized the institution ; and, in 
order to give it fitting encouragement, decreed that a rate of two thousand 
silver pounds (about 8501.) should be yearly levied npon the inhabitants 
of Lyons, “ to pay for the aforesaid looms, the master-workmen who will 
be employed, and the things indispensable to the dyers.” His Majesty 
moreover exempted for a space of twelve years from all rates, duties, and 
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(axes ' all the workmen whose avocations were in any way connected with 
the silk' trade.* 

Four years later, in 1470, a colony of Italian weavers settled at Tours, 
and founded there a manufacture which exists to this day. Finally, it was 
towards the end of this same century that the first mulberry-trees wero 
planted in France. In 1802, one could still see at Allan, near Monte- 
limart, in the department of the Drome, the first of these trees that had 
grown np on French soil. 

But, in spite of this apparent progress, and notwithstanding the 
immense demand for silks, the manufactures of France did not thrive. 
The most touchy patriots were forced to own that the textures woven in 
France were not comparablo to the gold and silver cloths, the silks and 
the velvets of Genoa. French courtiers lookod shabby, and felt so, in 
the tissues sold them by their fellow-countrymen. The price of French 
silks fell, the weavers began to starve, and tho Lyons trade seemed on 
the fair way to a decline when Francis I. ascended the throne, and caused 
tho state of things to change. The Valois monarch was a friend of art 
in every shape and form. Ho felt revolted at the idea that the French ' 
silk trade should be unable to hold its own with the Italian, and, finding 
that the privileges and immunities conferred by Louis XI. upon (he 
weavers had been insufficient to give the desired stimulus to the Lyons 
manufactures, he resolved to increase those privileges, and hold out the 
most tempting baits in his power to the foreign silk-makers. An edict of 
December 2, 1586, confers upon this fortunate class a list of exemptions 
such as in these days would cause any country to be at once flooded by 
the tide of immigration. The silk-weavers were to pay no taxos, were to 
bo lodged gratis, were to be non-amenable to imprisonment for debt, and 
wore to be licensed to earry swords, a privilege which in those times 
appertained exclusively to those of gentle blood. Two Genoese, Stephen 
Tnrqneti and Borthelomy Nariz, allured by these attractive offers, set the 
example to (heir fellow-countrymen and came to Lyons. They speedily 
realised, enormous fortunes. Their gains persuaded others to follow in 
their wake, and a perfect stream of Italians began to flow across tho 
frontier. The talent and perseverance of the new eomors, sustained by 
the patronage of successive Kings and Ministers, then caused the prosperity 
of the French trade to grow apace, so that before long the manufactures 
of France attained to that pitch of excellence and fame which has mode 
them since unrivalled. 

However, the manufactures of Genoa were still formidable rivals for 
those of France. The Old' established reputation and the continued 
excellence of the Italian silkS were most disquieting to the weavers of 
Lyons. The word 11 protection ” began to be murmured, and in I860 A 
petition was addressed to the King, praying him to prohibit the importa- 
tion of foreign silks, or at least to decree against them such a heavy ddty 
as would make them cease tO be dangerous to the French manufacturers. " 
But it is carious to note how, eve$ in those days of financial ignorance, 
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monopoly, and misrule, the benefits of free-trade seemed obvious to men 
of sense. Francis II., who was thon king, answered resolutely that the 
only way of stimulating the French weavers to honest exertions was by 
admitting foreign competition ; that if the ports of France were dosed to 
the importations of silk from Italy, the French public would be at tho 
mercy of the Lyons weavers, who would then grow careless. “ Besides,” 
added he, by manner of conclusion, “ it must not be said that the French, 
who arc so superior to tho Italians in the arts of war, are afraid to cope 
with them in the arts of peace.” 

This is a really remarkable answer for a monarch of those times, and 
we should like to commend it respectfully to the attentive consideration 
of certain economists both on this and the other side of the Channd, who, 
in the year of grace 1868, are still a few centuries behindhand in their 
notions on the subject of commorce. 

In 1590, however, the Lyons weavers raised new and louder clamours 
for protection. But this time there was some excuse for their wailings. 
The religious wars that had devastated the country had made trade qf 
oveiy kind — save trade in swords — precarious. Noblemen were buying 
daggers, arquebuses, and rapiers, instead of purchasing silks. The girls 
were burying their gold ; and pageants, revelries, or festivals were things 
that had been shelved till quieter times. Catholics and Protestants, 
Guises and Montmorencys, were fain to cover their limbs with steel breast- 
plates and leather doublets. Women, even, had something else to think 
of than making up silk gowns. Henri IV. saw that if some energetic 
measures were not taken all the Lyons looms would be closed. He there- 
fore decreed that foreign silks and tissues should be prohibited in France. 
But this measure, welcome as it was, did but little practical good. The 
authority of Henri IV. was not yet firmly enough established for a decree 
of his to be everywhere respected as law. 

In 1600, on the advice of the famous Duke of Sully, the edict of pro- 
hibition was repealed. Peace had returned at last, and the intelligent 
Minister was devoting all his energies to the repairing of the disasters 
occasioned by the civil wars. The state of the different manufactures 
soon attracted his attention, and feeling, by intuition, what was good to 
do, this truly great man gave just the sort of help that was needed. Ho 
caused new plantations of mulbeny-trees to be planted at Paris, Tours, 
Orleans, and in the province of Poitou. He, at the same time, caused 
large quantities of the grain of the valuable tree to be distributed through- 
out the country, together with little books that gave instruction as to how 
the planting and rearing were to be accomplished. Not content with this, 
ho ordered a considerable number of French boys to be sent to Italy and 
apprenticed, at the expense of Government, to the silk-makers of that 
country. In course of time these boys (squads of whom continued to be 
sent each year) returned home as skilled workmen, rich in experience, and 
able to repay the sums that had been expended upon them, by improving 
the manufactures of their country, and so giving a new impetus to its trade. 
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But a last stop remained to be taken before France eoold stand on a 
footing of equality with its silk-wearing rivals. Neither Lyons nor Tours 
had yet learned to manufacture those rich and gorgeous tissues in which 
gold and silver are blended with silk to form marvellous figuringa and 
splendid designs. Italy and the East still had the monopoly of all those 
masterworks of texture that were used to adorn cathedrals, princely 
chapels, royal palaces, and the gala robes of kings. Sully sent for some 
Milanese workmen, who were especially famous in this branch of the art, 
but the establishment of their manufacture was not attended with success. 
It remained for an inhabitant of Lyons, a man named Claude Dangon, to 
endow his country with what was needed. The first French looms for 
“ fashioned ” silks (/. e. figured tissues) were set up in France in 1606. 
The first essays proved & failure ; but Claude Dangon was a man of stout 
heart, and, after resolute perseverance and untiring work, he succeeded at 
last in attaining his object. In 1611 he presented to the municipality of 
Lyons a few samples of his new textures, and received two hundred silver 
pounds (about 201.) as a reward. Twelve months later, on the occasion 
of new successes on his part, the town of Lyons voted him a pension of 
six thousand silver pounds a year, and a five-years’ monopoly for the 
manufacture and sale of fashioned tissues. 

The new loom inaugurated by Claude Dangon, was the metier a la tire 
or “ throwing-loom.” It caused a complete revolution in the LyonB silk 
trade and continued to be used until the beginning of the present century, 
when the improved loom of Jacquard superseded it. As always happens 
in things human, when one inventor springs up, a host of others make 
their appearance, and to a first reform succeeds a second, and then a third, 
and then a fourth. Numerous improvements in the different departments 
of weaving followed the introduction of the metier a la tire . In 1660, 
Antoine Bourget obtained letters patent from Louis XIV. for the privileged 
texture at Lyons, St. Etienne and St. Chamond, of crapes of the Boulogne 
fashion ; and for the making of organzine (silk twisted into threads), the 
manufacture of which had already been attempted several times in France, 
but with ill-succesB. The privilege was to lost fifteen years, and by the 
terms of his contract Antoine Bourget was to manufacture as much crape 
and organzine as was required in the whole kingdom, and to erect two 
thousand looms. 

The method of giving an artificial gloss to the woven pieces had been 
invented three years previously to this, that is in 1668. The discovery of 
the method was due to pure hazard. Octavio Mey, a merchant of Lyons, 
being one day deep in meditation, mechanically put a small bunch of silk 
thr ea ds into his mouth and began to chew them. On t aking them out 
again into his hand he was struck by the peculiar lustre they had acquired, 
arid was not a little astonished to find that this lustre continued to adhere 
to the threads even after they had dried. He at once bethought him that 
there was a secret worth unravelling in this fact, and being a man of wits, 
he set himself to study the question. The result of his experiments was 
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the procede de lustrage , or “ glossing method.” The manner of imparting 
the artificial gloss has, like all the other details of the weaving art, under- 
gone certain changes in the course of years. At present it is done in this 
wise : — Two rollers, revolving on their axes, are set np at a few feet from 
the ground, and at about ton yards, in a straight line, from, each other. 
Bound the first of these rollers is wound the piece of silk of twenty, forty, 
or a hundred metres’ length, as the case may be. Ten yards of the silk 
are then unwound and fixed by means of a brass rod in a groove on the 
Becond roller, care being taken to stretch the silk between the two cylinders 
as tightly as possiblo. A workman with a thin blade of metal in hiB hand 
daintily covers the uppermost side of the silk (that which will form the 
inside of the piece) with a coating of gum. On the floor under the out- 
stretched silk is a small tramway upon which runs a sort of tender filled 
with glowing coals. As fast as one man covers the silk with gum, another 
works the tender up and down so as to dry the mucilage before it has had 
time to permeate the texture. This is a very delicate operation ; for if, 
on tho one hand, the gum is allowed to run through the silk, or if, on the 
other, the coals are kept too long under one place, the piece is spoiled. , fa 
the first instance it would be stained beyond power of cleansing, and in the 
second it would be burned. None but trusty workmen are confided with 
this task ; and even with tho most proved hands there is sometimes damage. 
When ten yards of the piece have been gummed and dried they are rolled 
round the second cylinder, and ten more are unwound. This is repeated 
till the end. But the silk, with its coating of dry gum, is then stiff to the 
touch and crackles like cream-laid note-paper when folded. To make it 
soft and pliant again, it is rollod anew some six or seven times under two 
different cylinders, one of which has been warmed by the introduction of 
hot coals inside, and this iB sufficient to give it that bright, new look 
which we all so much admire in fresh silk. , 

During the first half of the reign of Louis XIV. the Lyons trade rose 
to the acme of its prosperity. The fastuous luxury of the monarch’s court, 
the prodigality of the nobles, the continued recurrence of state pageants, 
festivities, and masquerades ; but, above all, the determined encouragements 
given to the silk manufacturers by the able Minister, Colbert, all this con- 
tributed to place the French silk-weavers in a position of manifest 
superiority to those of any other nation. The brilliant days of Italy were 
past : the Medicis were dead, and the country over whioh they had spread 
the influence of ^heir powerful, art-fostering rule, was already what Metter- 
nich called it in 1815, — 11 a mere geographical expression.” The Italians 
had neither wealthy sovereigns to patronize the silk trade, nor open-handed 
princes to stimulate it. One after another the Genoese looms were dosed, 
until but a few only continued working. The Lyons textures improved 
each year in excellence. The French silks rose in celebrity and value; 
and by the year 1670 the exports of Lyons merchandise lor England* 
Germany, /Sweden, and Spain had already acquired a vast development. 
This prosperity was, however, destined to mam a tenrtble Mow from 
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the religions persecutions that inaugurated the latter half of the Grand 
Monarch’s jeign. Louis XTV. by the odious ad^oe of his Jesuit confessors, 
Pere Lachaise and Pere Leteliier, resolved upon the eztennination of 
Protestantism in France. The French Protestants were a numerous and 
useful body. Belonging chiefly to the most respectable of the man u facturing 
classes, they were the very sinews of their countiy's trade. The most 
elementary rules of political prudence would have counselled a wise king 
to attach them to their native soil by an enlightened toleration of religious 
freedom. But Louis XIV. was not a wise king, he was only an obstinate 
one. In 1080 appeared a decree prohibiting silk-weavers from employing 
Protestant workmen or taking Protestant apprentices. This injudicious 
act staggered the Lyons trade ; half the looms were deserted. In 1685 
the King, taking no heed of the prudent counsels of a few earnest men like 
Fenelon, who foresaw what would happen, put the crown to his folly by 
revoking the edict of Nantes ; and this time the French silk trade collapsed 
almost entirely. Fifty thousand families of French Protestants emigrated 
to England, Holland, and North Germany. The number of looms at 
Lyons, which had previously been ten thousand, was suddenly reduced 
to two thousand five hundred ; whilst llie looms for making ribbons and 
braiding sunk from eight thousand to three thousand. The persecuted 
weavers earned their trade with thorn to Geneva, Zurich, Greveld, Berlin, 
Elberfeld, and London. In the latter town they established themselves in 
the district of Spitalfields, where their descendants continue to flourish to 
fhifl day. It is to these poor refugees that we owe our English silk trade ; 
for, although the first establishment of a silk loom in England dates from 
the year 1620, our manufactures had been small and unimportant. 

It was not until the regency of Philip of Orleans that the Lyons trade 
recovered partially from the disastrous consequences of Louis XIV. s 
bigotry. The gambling mania occasioned by the bubble Mississippi 
scheme of the Scotchman Law caused an immense number of fortunes to 
change hands. Servants who had been lucky in their speculations found 
themselves of a sudden millionaires, whilst on tho other hand gentlemen 
of wealth found themselves with equal suddenness reduced to beggary. 
Naturally, the purse-proud parvenus began throwing their money about 
with reckless prodigality, but— as it is an ill wind that blows nobody good 
■—a great many of the squandered coins found their way to tho silk- 
mercers. "What more natural but that the enriched Jeames should wish 
to be clothed sumptuously in silk, velvet, and satin, like his lordly 
superiors. 

The manufactures of Lyons and Tours awoke once more to something 
like life. To stimulate and encourage them, the Regent conceded the 
title of "IfoyfcT’ to some of the more important amongst them; end * 
manufacturer of velvet, named Quinson, was ennobled, as much to recom- 
pense personally for his services to the silk trade, as to do honour to 
the commerce generally* ’ Moreover, the Duke of Orleans decided that 
hurge pecuniary rewards Should be conferred out of the State eKshefuef Id 
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any individual who should make a discovery tending either to the improve 
fiient of the looms or the qpielioration of tho silk itself. 

In 1744 the Cardinal Flenry, then Prime Minister, sent the famous 
mechanician Yoncauson to Lyons, in order to inspect the looms and report 
upon their deficiencies. Vancauson brought the most praiseworthy zeal 
to bear in the discharge of this mission. Having carefully studied the 
working of the looms, he judged that they were susceptible of considerable 
improvement ; and, putting his oriticisms into action, he not only suggested 
the changes that were needed, but also invented a new loom capable of 
weaving two pieces of Bilk at a time instead of one. This, however, caused 
a rebellion amongst the workmen. The stupid fellows imagined that the 
inventor was desirous of superseding handwork, and they stoned him ono 
day in the public streets. Vancauson, to revenge himself, contrived a 
machine by which a donkey could weave a whole piece of silk by himself 
without the aid of man. The Mcrcure de France , of November, 1745, 
gives a very detailed description of this machine, and enumerates the 
advantages that might be derived from its adoption. But perhaps donkeys 
were more scarce than men in those days ; and this may explain why 
Vancauson’ s witty invention was never brought into use. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century the manufacturing of 
silk made further progress, due especially to Philippe Lassalle, a clever 
mechanician, as renowned for his skill as a painter and draughtsman as 
for his ability as a master-weaver. This talented citizen imagined a new 
machine, by means of whioh the designing of figures upon silk was carried 
to such a pitch of perfection that two portraits of Louis XY. and 
Catherine n. of Russia were executed, to the admiration and amazement 
of connoisseurs. These two portraits were shown at the London Exhi- 
bition of 1851, and were universally declared to be matchless as works of 
art. Philippe LaBsalle may be looked upon as tho forerunner of Jacquard. 
He died in 1804. 

' After the Revolution, during which, by the way, the silk trade was at 
one time totally ruined, Napoleon ordered that none but French silks and 
velvets should be used in the adornment of the Imperial palaces and in 
the official costumes of the State dignitaries. The Lyons and Tours 
manufactures were restored during the Empire to their former state of 
prosperity. The Continental blockade had dosed almost all the European 
ports to English goods, so that there was no competition with Spitalfields 
textures to be dreaded in the markets of either Germany, Italy, or Russia. 
It was during this period, in whioh Lyons enjoyed a complete monopoly 
for the sale of its merchandise in Europe, that French silks, from being 
exported in such prodigious quantities, acquired their great celebrity. 
Jacquard then appeared, and wrought a complete revolution in the manner 
of weaving by the introduction of improved machinery. 

This man Jacquard was neither a mechanician nor an artist, nor even 
a superior workman. It is more than probable that off his own self, 
unaided! he would have thought of inventing anything; but ha had 
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a shrewd mind, and possessed the valuable faculty of discerning what was 
useful and good in the works of others. A machine of Vancauson’s, that 
had been laid aside and forgotten, struck him as peculiarly ingenious, and 
he soon recognized that, with a few modifications, it might be made to 
render the greatest services. Before this time nothing was more com- 
plicated than the weaving of silk. Each loom required two workmen, 
and there was an immense deal of mounting and dismounting, screwing 
and unscrewing, to be accomplished whenever it was necessary to fix or 
unfix the silk on the frames. This made of the fabrication of Bilk an 
excessively lengthy and tedious operation. Jacquard's loom suppressed 
one of the two workmen and considerably simplified the manoeuvring of 
the mechanism, so that the one remaining weaver had much less to do 
than when he was aided by a fallow. It was at the Paris Exhibition of 
National Industry, in 1801, that the new machine was first displayed; 
but, as very often happens in like cases, the wise jurymen passed it by 
without noticing its perfections, and merely awarded to it a bronze medal. 
Jacquard was not discouraged, — inventors have tough skins, — he Bet up a 
few of his looms in an empty wing of a hospital at Lyons, which he hired 
for this purpose, and obtained some very satisfactory results. But the 
weavers in the great manufactories having heard that a machine had been 
inventod to diminish the number of “ hands,” burst into poor Jacquard’s 
workshop, smashed all his looms, and compelled him to fly for his very 
life. Sick at heart, he was thinking already of carrying his invention to 
England, when, happily for his country, a Government inspector who 
was present at the Bale by auction of the broken looms (they were 
being sold by the weight as old iron and wood !) set his eye upon them, 
detected their true worth, and drew up a report upon them, which he 
forwarded to the Home Minister. The Government immediately offered 
Jacquard a premium of fifty francs (22.) for each loom he would set up. 
In 1806 the Municipal Council of Lyons purchased of him for a pension 
of 8,000 francs (1202.) the exclusive right of working the machines. This 
was a beggarly indemnity ; but the inventor was poor, and he was too glad 
to accept it. In 1810 his services were tardily acknowledged by* the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour ; and in 1889 his fellow-citizens 
r eflecting , all at once, that Jacquard was a great man, and that he had 
poured a countless number of millio n francs into their pockets, erected to 
him a statue of bronze. Of course he was dead then. 

The invention of Jacquard gave a new stimulus to the silk trade. The 
number of looms in France in 1789, before the Revolution, was 17,000. 
Under the Empire, the number rose from 900, to which it had fallen in 
1798, to 12,000. In 1825 there were 27,000 looms; in 1885, 40,000 ; 
in 1847, 55»000 ; and the coBt of the silk produced by these 55,000 looms 
was 250,000,000 francs (10,000,0002.) In 1855 the looms had risen to 
70,000. At present they are about 60,000 in number ; but the silk trade 
has suffered considerably during the last few years from the disease pre- 
valent amongs t silkworms, and the Lyons trade can scarcely be said to be 
vol. xvm. — no. 108. 88* 
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in so prosperous a condition now as it was twenty yean ago. The causes 
of the silkworm disease are not known. The most eminent man of 
science are engaged in trying to fathom the mystery ; and it is sincerely 
to be hoped, not only on account of the Lyons manufacturers, but in the 
interests of the silk trade generally, that some means will be found of 
combating the evil. 

Meanwhile, however, it is satisfactory to note the immense develop- 
ment which the art of silk-weaving has acquired in Europe. France is 
very for from enjoying now the monopoly of former times. Russia has 
already 15,000 looms of her own ; Prussia and Saxony, 85,000 ; Basle 
and Zurich, 20,000 ; Austria and Italy are mnlring giant strides in the 
same direction ; and England has, of late years, made each wonderful 
progress in the manufacturing of silk, that she now actually undersells 
France in the Continental markets, and completely outstrips that country 
in her colonial exports. 

We cannot dose this article without dwelling for a moment with 
pleasure upon this last fact, which speaks so eloquently for the enterprutyqg 
spirit and for the indomitable perseverance of our fellow-countrymen. The 
English silk manufacturers have had to fight their own way, without the 
powerful aid of Government patronage and State subsidies lavished upon 
their rivals. They have also had the immense prestige of the Lyons 
trade-mark to cope with ; and yet they have succeeded in bringing to 
market silks which are not only cheaper than the French goods, but which, 
every impartial judge must confess, yield nothing in quality of texture 
or in brillianoy of dye to the more vaunted wares of Lyons. It is a well- 
known fact, that English silks are being continually exported to France, 
shipped back to England, and sold in our towns a* “ genuine French 
silks,*’ without any one being able to detect the difference. And this 
circumstance would incline us to ask, 11 Why should the antiquated 
prejudices of the public make such trickery necessaiy ? ” 

A little more patriotism, ladies ! You must be hard to please, if you 
are not satisfied with the admirable textures which were exhibited as the 
work of British weavers, at Kensington in 1862, and at Paris in 1867. 
Remember that commerce has its international battles, in which the credit 
of a country is as much at stake as at Blenheim or Trafalgar. When our 
champions show game fight, let us baok them up and give them encourage- 
ment. Believe us, you will look none the less well for ordering your 
pretty dresses of English velvet and English silk. 
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v. 

In writing this little episode I liave tried to put together one thing and 
another — to describe some scenes that I saw myself, and some -that were 
described to me. My window looks ont upon the garden, and is just over 
the great bed of lilies. I shut it down, and began to dress for dinner, 
with an odd dim feeling already of what the future might have in store. It 
was a half-conscious consciousness of what was passing in the minds of those 
all about. For some days past Mrs. Bt. Julian’s anxious face seemed to 
follow me about the room. Poor little Emilia’s forced patience and cheer- 
fulness were more sad to me than any impatience or fretfulness. Hexham, 
Hester, even Lady Jane, each seemed to strike a note, in my present 
excited and receptive state of mind. It is one for which there is no 
name, but which few people have not experienced. I dressed quickly, the 
dark corners of my room Beemod looming at me, and it was with an odd 
ftTirimin conviction of disturbance at hand that I hurried down along the 
gallery to the drawing-room, where we assembled before dinner. On my 
way I met Emilia on the stairs, in her white dinner dress, with a soft 
white knitted shawl drawn closely round her. She slid her little chill 
Jwid through my arm, and asked me why I looked so pale. Dear soft 
little woman, she seemed of us all the most tender and disarming. Even 
sorrow and desolation, I thought, should be vanquished by her sweetness. 
And perhaps I was right when I thought so. 

We wore not the last. Hester followed us. She was dressed m a 
floa tin g gauze dress, and she had one great white lily in her dark hair. 
41 It is a great deal too big, Hester,” cried Mrs. William ; but I thought I 
never seen her more charming. 

<< TTn w much better mamma is looking,” Hester said that evening at 
dinner, and as she spoke she glanced at her mother sitting at the head 
of t he long table in the tall carved chair. 

When the party *** large, and the sons of the house at home, we 
dined in an old disused studio of St Julian’s : a great wooden room, 
unpapered and raftered, with a tressel-table of the painter’s designing, 
sod half-flnished frescos and sketches hanging upon the walls. Then 
was a high wooden ehimney and an oid-fcshioaed glass reflecting tbs 
sssno, the table, the people, the crimson drugget of which a square 
errand the boards. In everything St Julian touched then was a broad 
fMint stamp of his own, and this room had been inhab i t e d and attend by 
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him. Two rough hanging lamps from the rafter lit up the long white table, 
and the onps of red berries and green leaves with which I had attempted 
to dress it. There was something almost patriarchal in this little assembly : 
the father at the end of the table, the sons and daughters all round. 
William and his wife by Mrs. St. Julian, and pretty Hester sitting by her 
father. On the other side Lady Jane was established. St. Julian had 
taken her in. He had asked her a few questions at first, specially about 
the letter she had received from Bevis, but carefully, so that Emilia 
should not overhear them. 

“He seemed to be enjoying himself,” said Lady Jane. “He was 
talking of going on a shooting-party a little way up the rivor if he could 
get through his work in time.” 

She did not notice St. Julian’s grave look as she spoke, and wont on 
in her usual 4ashion. I remember she was giving him one person's views 
on art and another’s, and her own, and doscribing the pastille Bhe had 
had done. St. Julian looked graver and graver, and more impatient as 
she went on. Patience was not his strong point. o . 

“ How long does it take you to paint a picture, Mr. St. Julian ? ” 
Lady Jane asked. “ I wish I could paint, and I’m sure I wish Beverley 
could, for he cannot manage upon his allowance at all. How nice it 
must be to take up a brush and — paint cheques, in fact, as you do. 
Clem can sketch wonderfully quickly; she took off Lord Scudamore 
capitally. Of course Bhe would not choose to sketch for money, but 
artists have said they would gladly offer large sums for her pointingH. 
Do your daughters help you ? ” inquired poor Lady Jane, affably feeling 
that she was suiting her conversation to her company. “ Do you ever 
do caricatures ? ” 

“ We will talk about painting, Lady Jane, when you have been here 
some days longer/’ said St. Julian. “ You had better ask the girls any 
questions you may wish to have answered, and get them, if possible, to 
give you some idea of the world we live in.” 

To poor Lady Jane’B utter amazement, St. Julian then began talking 
to Hexham across the table, and signed to his wife to move immediately 
after dinner was over. We all went back walking acrosB the garden to 
the drawing-room, for the z^ight was fine, and the little covered way was 
for bad weather. 

Some of us sat in the verandah. It was a bright starry evening. A 
great bright planet was rising from behind the sweeping down. The 
lights from the wooden room were shining too. Lady Jane presently 
seemed to get tired of listening to poor Mrs. William’s nursery retro- 
spections — Mary ,Annes, and Susans, and tea and sugar, and what 
Mrs. Mickleman had said when she parted from her nursery-maid ; and 
what Mrs. William herself meant to say to the girl when she got home 
on Monday ; not that Mrs. William was disposed to rely entirely upon 
Mrs, Mickleman, who was certainly given to exaggerate, Ac. The girls 
were in the garden. Emilia had gone up to little Bevis. Lady Jane 
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jumped up, with the usual rattle of bracelets and necklaces, and said she 
should take a turn too, and join the young ladies. 

Mrs. William confessed, as Lady Jane left the verandah, that she was 
glad she was not her sister-in-law. 

“ She has such a strange abrupt manner," sfid the poor lady. 
“ Don’t you find it very awkward, Queenio ? I never know whether she 
likes me to talk to her or not— -do you ? ” 

“ I have no doubt about it,” I said, laughing. 

The evening was irresistible : starlit, moonlit, soft-winded. 

A few minutes later I, too, went out into the garden, and walked 
along the dark alley towards the knoll, from whence there is a pretty 
view of the sea by night, and over the- hedge and along the lane. From 
where I stood I saw that the garden -gate was open, for the moon was 
shining in a broad silver stream along the lane that led to the farm. 
The farm wus not really ours, but all our supplies came from there, and 
wo felt as if it belonged to us. Mona knew the cows and the horses, and 
the very sheep enclosed in their pen for the night. As I was standing 
peaceful and resting under the starlit dome, something a little strange 
and inexplicable now happened, which I could not at all understand at 
tho time. I saw some one moving in the lane beyond the hedge. I 
certainly recognized Lady Jane walking away in the shadow that lay 
along the banks of that moonlight stream ; but what was curious to mo 
was this : it seemed to mo that she was not alone, that a dark tall figure 
of a man was beside her. It was not one of our men, though I could 
not see the face — of this I felt quite sure. The two went on a little way, 
then she turned ; and I could have declared that I saw the gleam of 
his face in the distance through the shadow. Lady Jane’s hand was 
hanging in the moonlight, and her trinkets glistening. Of her identity I 
had no doubt. There is a big tree which hangs over\he road, and when 
they, or when she, reached it, she stopped for a moment, as if to look 
about her, and then, only Lady Jane appeared from its shadow — the 
other figure bad vanished. I could not understand it at all. I have 
confessed that I am a foolish person, and superstitious at times. 1 had 
nover seen poor Bevis. Had anything happened ? Could it be a vision 
of him that I had seen ? I got a little frightened, and my heart began to 
beat. It was only for an instant that I was so absurd. I walked hastily 
towards the garden-door, and met Lady Jane only a few steps off, coming 
up very coolly. 

“ How lovely this moonlight is, Mrs. Campbell ! " she cried, more 
affably than usual. 

“ Who was that with you ? Didn’t I see some one with you, Lady 
Jane ? " I asked, hurriedly. 

Lady Jane looked me full in the face. 

14 What do you mean?” said she. “I went out for a stroll bj 
myself. I am quite alone, las you sea.” 

in her tone me. I felt sure she was not s p eak ing 
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the truth. It wee no apparition I had seen, but a real tangible person. 
It was no affair of mine, though it struck me as a singular proceeding. 
We both walked back to the house together. The girls' white dresses 
were gleaming here and there upon the lawn. Hexham passed us hastily 
and went on and joined them. William was taking a turn with his cigar. 
As we passed the dining-room window I happened to look in. Bt. Julian 
was sitting at the table, with his head resting on his hands, and beside 
him Mrs. St. Julian, who must have gone back to the room after dinner. 
A paper was before them, over which the two were bending. 

We found no one in the drawing-room, and only a lamp spluttering 
and a tea-table simmering in one corner, and Mrs. William, who was half 
asleep on the sofa. “ I shall go bank to the others," said my companion ; 
and I followed, nothing loth. 

What a night it was 1 Still, dark, sweet, fragrant shadows, quivering 
upon the moon-stream ; a sudden, glowing, summer's night, coming like 
a gem set in the midst of grey days, of storms, swift gales, of falling 
autumnal leaves and seasons. * 

The dear three-quarter moon was hanging over the gables and roofs 
of the Lodges ; the high stars streamed light ; a distant Bea burnt with 
pale radiance ; the young folks chattered in the trembling gleams. 

“ Look at that great planet rising over the down," Baid Hexham. 
“ Should you like that to be your ‘star, Miss St. Julian ?” 

u I should like a fixed star," Hester answered, gravely. 41 1 should 
like it to be jquite still and unchanging, and to shine with an even light." 

“ That is not a bit like you, Hester," said William, who had come up, 
and who still had a schoolboy trick of teasing his sisters ; 44 It is much 
more like Emilia, or my wife. You describe them, and take all the credit 
to yourself.” # 

“ Oh, William 1 Emilia is anything but a fixed star," cried Aileen. 
11 She would like to jump out of her orbit to-morrow, and go off to Bevis, 
if she could. Margaret is certainly more like.” 

** You shall have the whole earth for your planet, Miss Hester,” said 
Hexham. Then he added less seriously, “ They say it looks very bright 
a little way off.” 

Moonlight gives a strange, intensified meaning to voices as well as to 
shadows. No one spoke for a minute, until Lady Jane, who was easily 
bored, jumped up, and said that people ought to be ashamed to talk 
about stars now-a-days, so much had been said already ; and that, after 
all, she should go back for some tea. 

I left her stirring her cup, with Mrs. William still half asleep in her 
corner, and I myself went up to my room. Mrs. Bfc. Julian was sitting 
with her husband in the studio, the parlour-maid told me. Outside was 
the great burning night, inside a silent house, dark, with empty chambers 
and doors wide open on the dim staircase and passages. I would gladly 
have stayed out with the others, but I had a week's accounts' to overlook 
on this Saturday night. Thu odd anxiety I had felt before dinner came 
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baflk to m a again now that I was alone. I tried to shake off the feeling 
which oppressed me, and I went in and stood for a moment by my little 
Mona’s bedside. ' Her sweet face, her quiet breath, and peaceful dreams 
seemed to me to belong to the stars outside. As I looked at the child, 
I found myself once more thinking over my odd little adventure with Lady 
Jane, and wondering whether it would be well to Bpeak of it, and to 
whom ? I had lived long enough to feel some of the troubles and compli- 
cations both of speech and of silence. Once xpore my heart sank, as it 
used to do when difficulties seemed to grow on every side before I had 
come to this kind house of refuge ; and yet, difficult as life was undoubtedly 
to me, as well as to others, it seemed to me, looking hack, that, seen from 
a distance, a light shone from the hearts and doings of the children of 
men, as clear as the light of which Hexham had spoken, reflected from 
this sin-weighted and sorrow-drivon world. I pulled my table and my 
lamp to the window : the figures were still wandering in the garden ; I 
saw Hester's white dress flit by more than once. Such nights count in the 
sum of one’s life. 


VI. 

Mona was standing ready dressed in her Sunday frills and ribbons by 
my bedside when I awoke next morning. 

“ It is raining, mamma,” she said.* il We had wanted to go up to tho 
beacon before breakfast.” 

It seemed difficult to believe that this was the same world that I had 
closed my eyes upon. The silent, brilliant, mysterious world of stars and 
sentiment was now grey, and mist- wreathed, and rain- drenched. The 
practical result of my observations was to say, ” Mona, go and tell them 
to light a fire in the dining-room.” 

St. Julian, who is possessed by a horrible stray demon of punctuality, 
likes all his family to assemble to the sound of a certain clanging bell,* 
that is poor Emilia's special aversion. Mrs. St. Julian never comes down 
to breakfast. I was only just in time this morning to fulfil my duties and 
make the tea and the coffee. Hester came out of her room as I passed the 
door. She, too, had come back to eveiy-day life again, and had put away 
her white robes and lilies for a stuff dress, — a quaint blue dress, with 
puffed sleeves, and a pretty fancifhl trimming of her mother’s devising, 
gold braid and velvet round the wrists and neck. Her pretty gloom of 
dark hair was pinned up with golden pins. As I looked at her admiringly, 
I began to think to myself that, after all, rainy mornings were perhaps as 
compatible with sentiment as purple starry skies. I could not help t hink * 
ing that there was something a ‘little shy and conscious in her manner : she 
seemed to tread gently, as if she were afraid of waking some one, as if 
she were of other things. She waited for me, and would net go 

into ’the dining -room until she had made sure that I was following. Only 
Hexham was there, reading his letters by the burning fixe of wood, when 
we ffrttt came in* He tuned round and smiled 57— had the stars left their 
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imprint upon him too ? He carried his selection of eggs and outlets and 
toasted bread from the side-table, and put himself quietly down by Hester’s 
side : all the, others dropped in by degrees. 

“Here is another French newspaper for you, papa,” said Emilia, 
turning over her letters with a sigh. St. Julian took it from her quickly, 
and put it in his pocket. 

Breakfast was over. The rain was still pouring in a fitful, gusty 
way, green ivy-leaves were dripping, croepers hanging dully glistening 
about the windows, against which the great fresh drops came tumbling. 
The children stood curiously watching, and making a play of the falling 
drops. There was Susy’s raindrop, and Goorge’s on the window-ledge, 
and Mr. Hexham's. 

“ Oh, Mr. Hexham’s has won 1 ” cried Susy, clasping her little fat 
hands in an agony of interest. 

I looked out and saw the great gusts of rain beating and drifting 
against the hedgerows, wind-blown mists crossing the fields and the downs. 
It was a stormy Sunday, coming after that night of wonders. But tlw 
wind was high ; the clouds might break. The church was two miles off, 
and we could not get there then ; later we hoped we might have a calmer 
hour to walk to it. 

The afternoon brightened as we had expected, and most of us went to 
afternoon service snugly wrapped in cloaks, and stoutly Bhod, walking up 
hill and down hill between the bright and dripping hedges to the little white- 
washed building where we Islanders are exhorted, buried, christened, 
married by turns. It is always to me a touching sight to see the country 
folks gathering to the sound of the old jangling village bells, as thoy ring 
their pleasant calls from among the ivy and birds' -nests in the steeple, 
and summon — what a Btrange, toil-worn, weather-beaten company 1 — to 
prayer and praise. Furrowed faces bent, hymn-books grasped in hard 
crooked fingers, the honest red smiling cheeks of the lads and lasses 
trudging along side by side, the ancient garments from lavender drawers, 
the brown old women from their kitchen comers, the babies toddling 
hand-in-hand. Does one not know the kindly Sunday throng, as it 
assembles, across fields and downs, from nestling farm and village byways? 
Mrs. William’s children came trotting behind her, exchanging cautious 
glances with the Sunday-school, and trying to imitate a certain business- 
like, church-going air which their mother affected. Hexham and the 
others were following at some little distance. Emilia never spoke much, 
and to-day she was very Bilent ; but though she was silent I could feel her 
depression, and knew, as well as if she had put it all into words, what 
was passing in her mind. Once during fhp service, I heard a low shivering 
sigh by my side, but when I glanced at her, her face looked placid, and 
as we came away the light of the setting sun came shining full upon it. 
A row of boys were sitting on the low churchyard wall in this western 
light, which fit up the fields and streamed across, the homeward paths of 
the little congregation. I must not forget to say that, as we parsed out, it 
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seemed to me that, in the crowd waiting about the door, I recognized a tall 
and bending figure that I had seen somewhore before. Somewhere— 
by moonlight. I remembered presently where and when it was. 

“ Who was that ? " asked Emilia, seeing me glance curiously. 

“ That is what I should like to know,” said I. 11 Shall we wait lor 
Lady Jane ? I have a notion she could tell us." 

We waited, but no Lady Jane appeared. 

“ She must have gone on,” said Emilia. f< It is getting cold ; let 
us follow them, dear Qucenio.” 

I was still undecided as to what I had better do. It Seemed that it 
would be bettor to speak to Lady Jane herself than to relate my vague 
suspicions to anybody else. Little Emilia of all people was so innocent 
and unsuspecting that I hesitated before I told her what I had seen. 
I was hesitating still, when Emmy took my arm again. 

“ Gome 1 ” she said ; and so we went on together through the darkening 
village street, past the cottages where the pans were Bhining against the 
walls as the kitchen fires flamed. The people began to disperse once 
more : some were at home, stooping as they crossed their low cottage 
thresholds ; others were walking away along the paths and the hills that 
slope from the village church to cottages by the sea. We saw Hester 
and Aileen and Hexham going off by the long way over the downs ; but 
no Lady Jane was with them. We were not far from home when Emilia 
Btopped before a little rising mound by the roadside, on whioh a tufted 
holly-tree was standing, already reddening against the winter. 

“ That is the tree my husband likes,” said she. " It was bright red 
with holly-berries the morning we were married. Little Bevvy watches 
the berries beginning to bum, as he calls it. • I often bring him 
here." 

Borne people cannot put themselves into words, and they say, not the 
actual thing they are feeling, but something quite unlike, and yet whioh 
means all they would Bay. Some other people, it is true, have words 
enough, but no selves to put to them. Emilia never said a striking thing, 
rarely a pathetic one ; but her commonplaces came often more near 
to me tlum the most passionate expressions of love or devotion. Borne* 
tiling in the way looked, in the tone with which she spoke of the 
holly-tree, touched me more than there seemed any occasion for. I 
canno t t el l what it was | but this I do know, that silence, dulness, every- 
thing utters at times, the very stones cry out, and, in one way or another, 
love finds a lan g ua g e that we all can understand. 

We stood for a few minutes under the holly-tree, and then walked 
quickly home. I let Emilia gorin. I waited outside in the dim grey 
garden, pacing up and down in the twilight. Lady Jane, as I expected, 
arrived some ten minutes after we did ; but I missed the opportunity I 
had wished for, for Hexham and the two girls appeared almost at the 
sa me minute, with bright eyes and fresh rosy faces, from their walk, and 
we all wwtf up to tea in the mistress’s room* 


86-4 
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This was the 'Williams' last evening. Only one little incident some- 
wliat spoilt its harmony. 

44 Who was that Captain Sigourney, who called just after we had gone 
to church ? " Mrs. William asked, innocently, during a pause in the talk 
at dinner. 

This simple question caused some of us to look up curiously. 

44 Captain Sigourney," said Lady Jane, in a loud, trumpet-like tone, 
44 is a friend of mine. I asked him to call upon me." 

St. Julian gave one of his flashes, a look half-amused, half-angry. 
He glanced at his wife, and then at Lady Jane, who was cutting up her 
mutton into long strips, calmly excited, and prepared for battle. St. 
Julian was silent, however, and the engagement, if engagement there was 
to be, did not take place until later in the evening. I felt very glad that 
the matter was taking this turn and that the absurd mystery, whatever 
it might be, should come to an end without my being implicated in it. It 
was no affair of mine if Lady Jane liked to have a dozen Captains in 
attendance upon her, but it seemed to me a foolish proceeding. I hacP 
reason to conclude that St. Julian had said something to Lady Jane that 
evening. I was not in the drawing-room after dinner. One of the servants 
was ill, and I was obliged to attend to her ; but as I was coming down to 
say good-night to them all I met Lady Jane — I met a whirlwind in the 
passage. She gave me one look. Her whole aspect was terrible; her 
chains and many trinkets seemed rattling with indignation. She looked 
quite handsome in her fury ; her red hair and false plaits seemed to 
stand on end, her eyes to pierce me through and through, and if I had 
been guilty I think I must have run away from this irate apparition. Do 
I dream it, or did I hear the two words, 44 impertinent interference," as 
she turned round with the air of an empress, and shut her door loud in 
my face ? .Mrs. St. Julian happened to be in her room, and the noise 
brought her kind head out into the passage, and, not I am afraid very 
calmly or coherently, I told her what had happened. 

44 1 must lay and appease her. I suppose my husband has spoken to 
her," said Mrs. St. Julian ; and aha boldly went and knocked at the door 
of Lady Jane's room, and, after an instant's hesitation, walked quietly 
in. Ido not know what charm she used, but somewhat to my dismay, a 
messenger came to me in the drawing-room presently to beg that I would 
speak to Lady Jane. I saw malicious Aileen with a gleam of fen in her 
eyes at my unfeigned alarm. I found Lady Jane standing in the middle 
of the room, in a majestic sort of dressing-gown, with all her long tawny 
looks about her shoulders. Mrs. Si Julian Has sitting in an arm-chair 
near the toilet-table, which was ell glittering with little bottles and ivory 
handles. This scarlet apparition came straight up to me as 1 entered, 
with three brisk strides. "I find I did you an iqjustioe," die said, 
loftily relenting, though indignant atilL 44 Mrs* BL Julian has explained 
matters to me* I thought you would be gfed to feaow afcanoethat I was 
oware of the mistake X had made. X beg your pardon. Good evening, 
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Mrs. Campbell,” said Lady Jane, dismissing me all of a breath. I found 
myself outside in: the dark passage again, with a curious dazzle of the 
brilliantly lighted room, with its odd perfume of ottar of roses, of that 
weird apparition with its flaming robe and red hair and burning cheeks. 

I was too busy next morning helping Mrs. William and her children 
and boxes to got off by the early boat, to have much time to think of 
apparitions or my own wounded feelings. Dear little Georgy and Busy 
peeped out of the carriage-window with many farewell kisBes. Tho three 
girls stood waring their hands as the carriage drove past the garden. The 
usual breakfast-bell rang and we all assembled, and Lady Jane, whose 
anger was never long-lived, came down in pretty good-humour. To me 
she was most friendly. There was a shade of displeasure in her manner 
to St. Julian. To Hexham she said that she had quite determined upon 
an expedition to Warren Bay that afternoon, and to the castle next day, 
and she hoped he would como too. Lady Jane bustled off after breakfast 
to order a carriage. 

vn. 

From “ the mistress’s ” room, with its corner windows looking out 
every way, we could see downs, and sea, and fields, and the busy road 
down to the shoro. Mrs. Bt. Julian was nble to be out so little that she 
liked life at second-hand, and the sight of people passing, and of her 
children swinging at the gp.te, and of Bt. Julian as he came and went from 
bis studio sometimes, with his pipe and his broad-brimmed hat — all this 
was a never-failing delight to her. Hester sat writing for her mother this 
morning. It was the Monday after Lady Jane’s arrival, and I established 
myself with my work in the window. Suddenly the mother asked, 44 Where 
is Emilia 9 ” 

“ Emilia is in the garden with Bevis,” said Hester; 44 they were 
picking red berries off the hedge when I came up.” 

44 And where is Lady Jane 9 " said Mrs. St, Julian. 

14 She is gone to look at a pony-carriage, with her maid,” said Hester. 

44 Poor Lady Jane was very indignant last night. You will be amused 
to hear that I am supposed to be encouraging a young man at this 
moment, for purposes of my own, to cany her off,” said Mrs. St. Julian. 
44 1 am afraid Henry is vexed about it. Look here.” As she spoke she 
gave me a satiny, flowingly-written note to read. 

DBAS Mai. Bt. Julian, Castle Scudamore, Saturday. 

I have Wpn made aware that my stepdaughter has been followed to year 
bouse by a person with whom I and her father are most anxious that she should 
have no communication whatever. Whether this has happened with your cognizance 
I cannot tdl, but I shall naturally consider you responsible while she is under your 
roof, and I must beg you will be so good as not to continue to admit Gsptein Bigour- 
may's visits. ‘ Qa la a perm totally unsuitable In emy respect to my stepdaughter, 
«id it is a marriage her isther could not sanction. 

1 hope Emilia iawril, and that she has bad satisfactory aceouats by this last mail. 

w. noArt . tow UM (tar , « boAum, ttom Bwta.Bdtor.aj 

xcsqs tnny, js. ssounwokb. 
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“The whole thing is almost too absurd to be vexed about,” said 
Mrs. St. Julian, smiling. 

“Why was Lady Jane so angry with you, Queenie ?” Hester asked ; 
and then it was I confessed what I had seen that evening on the Knoll. 

“ Lady Jane told me all about it,” my mistress continued. “ She says 
Captain Sigourney's only object in life is to see her pass by. To tell you 
the truth, I do not think she cares in the least for him. She found him 
at the gate that evening, she says.” Mrs. St. Julian hesitated, and then 
went on. “She must be very attractive. She tells me that she believes 
Mr. Hexham admires her very much, and that, on the whole, she thinks 
he is more the sort of person to suit her.” Mrs. St. Julian spoke with a 
little gentle malice ; and yet I could see she half believed, and that there 
was prudence, too, in what she was saying. 

There was a pause. Hester looked straight before her, and I stitched 
on. At lost the mother spoke again, — 

“I wish you would go to Emilia, my Hester,” she said, a little 
anxiously. “Iam afraid she is fretting sometimes when she is by herself.” * 

“ You poor momma,” cried Hester, jumping up and running to her, and 
kissing her again and again ; “ you have all our pain and none of our fun.” 

“ Don't you think so, my dear,” said the mother ; “I think I have 
both.” Then she called Hester back to her, held her hand, and looked 
into her face tenderly for a minute. “Go, darling! — but — but take 
care,” she said, as she let her go. 

“ Take care of what, mamma ? " the girl asked, a little consciously ; and 
then Hester ran off, as all young girls will do, nothing loth to get out 
into the sunshine. 

I stitched on at my work, but presently looking up I saw that Hester 
and Emilia were not alone ; Mr. Hexham, who hod, I suppose, been 
smoking his cigar in the garden, had joined them. He was lifting Bevis 
high up over head, to pick the berries that were shining in the hedge. 
The Lodgos seemed built for pretty live pictures; and the mistress's 
room, most specially of all the rooms in the house, is a peep-show to see 
them from. Through this window, with its illuminated border of clematis 
and ivy and Virginian creeper, I could see the bit of garden lawn, green 
still and sunlit ; the two pretty sisters, in their flowing dresses, straight and 
slim, smiling at little Bevis ; the high sweetbriar hedge, branching like a 
bower over their heads ; and the Bwallows skimming across the distant 
down. This was the most romantic window of the three which lighted 
her room, and I asked my cousin to come and see a pretty group. She 
smiled, and then 'sighed as she looked. Poor troubled mother I 

“ I cannot feel one moment's ease about Bevis,” she said. “ My poor 
Emmy 1 And yet Lady Jane was very positive.” 

“We shall know to-morrow. You are too anxious, I think,” I 
answered cheerfully ; and then I could not help asking her if she though 4 
she should ever tye as anxious about George Hexham. ^ 

She did not answer except by a soft little smile. Then she sighed again. 
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Lady Jane's expected letter had not come that Monday evening, but 
Mrs. St. Julian hpped on. Emilia was daily growing more anxious ; she 
said very little, but every opening door startled her, every word seemed to 
her to have a meaning. She began to have a clear, ill-defined 
that they were hiding something from her, and yet, poor little thing, she 
did not dare ask, for fear of getting bad news. Her soft, wan, appealing 
looks went to the very hearts of the people looking on. Lady Jane was the 
only person who could resist her. She was, or seemed to be, raffled and 
annoyed, that any one Bhonld be anxious when she had Baid there was no 
occasion for fear. Mrs. St. Julian would have quietly put off a certain 
expedition which had been arranged some time before for the next day ; 
but Lady Jane, out of very opposition, was most eager and decided that it 
should take placo. An invitation came for the girls to a ball ; this the 
parents decidedly refused, though Hexham, and Hester too, looked sorely 
disappointed. Of course Lady Jane knew no reason for any special 
anxiety, any more thnn Emilia, and perhaps her confidence and cheerful- 
ness were tho best medicine for the poor young wife ; who, seeing the sister 
so bright, bogan to think that she had overestimated dangers which sho 
only dimly felt and guessed at. So the carriages were ordered after 
luncheon ; but the sun was shining bright in the morning, and Hexham 
asked Hester and Aileen (shyly, and hesitating as he spoke,) if they would 
mind being photographed directly. 

44 Why should you not try a group ?” said St. Julian. “ Here are 
Hester, Lady Jane, Monu, Aileen, and Emilia, all wanting to be done at 
once.” 

Emilia shrank back, and said she only wanted baby done, not 
herself. 

44 I was longing to tiy a group,” said Hexham, “ and only waiting for 
leave. How will you sit ? ” And he began placing them in a sort of row, 
two up and one down, with a property- table in the middle. He then 
began foc ussing , and presently emerged, pale and breathless and excited, 
from the little bl a ck hood into which he had dived. “ Will you look?” 
said he to St. Julian. 

41 1 think it might be improved upon,” said St. Julian, getting inte- 
rested. 44 Look up, Mona— up, up. That is better. And cannot you 
take the ribbon out of your hair ? ” 

44 Yes, uncle St. Julian,” said Mona ; 44 but it will all tumble down.” 

44 Never mind that,” said he ; and with one hand Mona pulled away 
the snood, and then the beautiful stream came flowing and rippling and 
falling all about her shoulders. 

44 That is excellent,” said the painter. 44 You, too, Aileen, shake out 
your locks.” Then he began sending one for one thing and one for 
another. I was despatched for some. lilies into the garden, and Lady 
Jane cam* too, carrying little Bevis in her arms. When we got back 
we found one of the prettiest rights I have ever yet seen,— a dream of 
&ir ladies against an ivy wall, flowers and flowing lock*, and sweeping 
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garment*. It is impossible to describe the peculiar charm of this tiring, 
breathing picture. Emilia, after all, had been made to come into it ; 
little Bari* dapped his hands, and said, “ Pooty mamma,* 1 when he 
*aw her. 

“I don't mind being done in the group," said Lady Jane, “if you 
will promise not to put any of those absurd white pinafores on me." 

Neither of the gentlemen answered, they were both too busy. As for 
me, I shall never forget the sweet child wonder in my little Mona’s face, 
Hester's bright deep eyes, or my poor Emilia’s patient and most affecting 
expression, as they all Btood there motionless ; while Hexham held his 
watch, and St. Julian looked on, almost as excited as the photographer. 
As Hexham rushed away into his van, with the glass under his arm, we 
all began talking again. 

“ It takes one's breath away," said St. Julian, quite excited, “ to have 
the picture there, breathing on the glass, and to feel every instant that it 
may vanish or dissolve with a word, with a breath. I should never have 
nerve for photography." t 

44 1 believe the great objection is that it blackens one's fingers so," 
said Lady Jane. 44 1 should have tried it myself, but I did not care to 
spoil my hands." 

As for the picture, Hexham come out wildly exclaiming from his little 
dark room : never had he done anything so strangely beautiful, — he could 
not believe it, — it was magical. The self-controlled young man was quite 
wild with delight and excitement. Lord Ulleskelf walked up, jnst as we 
were all clustering round, and he, too, admired immensely. 

Hexham rnshed up to St. Julian. 44 It is your doing," he said. 14 It is 
wonderful. My fortune is made." He all but embraced his precious glass. 

St. Julian was to be the next subject. What a noble wild head it was t 
There was something human and yet almost mysterious to me in the flash 
of those pale circling eyes with the black brows and shaggy grey hair. 
But Hexham's luck failed him, perhaps from over-excitement and inex- 
perience in suooess. Three or four attempts failed, and we were still at it 
when the' luncheon-bell rang. Hexham was for going on all day; but 
St. Julian laughed and said it should be another time. This sentiment 
was particularly approved by Lady Jane, who hid a childish liking for 
expeditions and picnickings, and who had set her heart upon carrying out 
her drive that afternoon. 


via- 

Hexham had known scarcely anything before this of home* life or home 
peace. He had carefully treasured his liberty, and vowed to himself that 
he would keep that liberty always. But now that he had seen Hester, 
fair, and maidenly, and serene, he could not tell what mysterious 
sympathy had attracted him. To speak to her, to beer her ahy tender 
vofoe, affected him strangely, George Hexham did not ears to give way 
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to sentimental emotion ; he felt that hie hour had oome. He had ehared 
the common Jot of mfen. It was a pity, perhaps, to give up independence 
and freedom and peaee of mind, bnt no sacrifice was too gnat to win so 
dear a prize. So said George to himself as he looked at the glees upon 
which her image was printed, the image with the wondering eyes. He must 
get one more picture, he thought, eating his luncheon thoughtfully, tat 
with a good appetite undisturbed by these reflections, — one more of 
Hester alone. He determined to try and keep her at home that 
afternoon. 

He followed her as she left the room. 

“ You are not going ? Do stay,” said Hexham, imploringly : “ I want 
yon ; I want a picture of you all to myself. I told my man we should 
come back after luncheon.” 

Hester coloured up. Her mother's warning was still in her ears. 

“ I — I am afraid I must go,” she said, shyly. 

“What nonsense!” cried Hexham, who was perfectly unused to 
contradiction, and excited by his success. “I shall go and tell your 
mother that it is horrible tyranny to send you off with that corvh of 
children and womon, and that you want to stay behind. Lady Jane 
would stay if I asked her.” 

Hester did not quite approve of this familiar way of speaking. She 
drew herself up more and more shyly and coldly. 

“ No, thank you," she said, “ mamma lets me do just as I like. I 
had rather go with the others.” 

“In that case,” said Hexham, offended, “I shall not presume to 
interfere.” And he turned and walked away. 

What is a difference ? A word that means nothing, — a look a little 
to the right or to the left of an appealing glance. I think that people 
who quarrel are often as fond of one another as people who embrace. 
They speak a different language, that is all. Affection and agreement 
are things quite apart. To agree with the people you love is a blessing 
unspeakable. But people who differ may also be travelling along the 
same road on opposite sides. And there are two sides to every road that 
both lead the same way. 

He x ham was so unused to being opposed that his indignation knew no 
hounds. He first thought of remaining behind, and showing his displea- 
sure by a haughty seclusion. But Lady Jane happened to drive Up with 
Aileen in the pony-carriage she had hired, feathers flying, gauntleted, all 
prepared to go to conquer. 

“ Wqn’t you oome with us, Mr. Hexham ?" she said, in her most 
gracious tone. 

After a moment's hesitation, Hexham jumped in, for he taw Hester 
Standing not for off, and he began immediately to make himielf as agree 
able as he possibly could to his eompanion. It wee not much the! 
happened this afternoon, tat trifles show which way the Wind Is blowing. 
Lady Jane and her eataUer went first* the mat ef ns fellowsd in Ito. 8t. 
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Julian’s carriage. We were bound for a certain pretty bay some two miles 
off. The way there led across a wide and desolate warren, where sand and 
gorse spread on either side to moet a sky whose reflections always seemed 
to me saddened by the dark growth of this arid place. A broad stony 
military road led to a building on the edge of the cliff — a hotel, where the 
carriages put up. Then we began clambering down the Bide of the cliff, out 
of this somewhat dreary region, into a world brighter and more lovely than 
1 have words to put to it — a smiling plain of glassy blue sea, a vast firma- 
ment of heaven ; and close at hand bright sandy bonks, shining with 
streams of colour reflected from tho crystals and strata upheaved in 
shining strands ; and Author off tho boats drifting towards the opal Broad- 
shire Hills . 

I do not suppose that anybody seeing us strolling along these lovely 
cliffs would have guessed the odd and depressing influence that was at work 
upon most of us. As far as Lady Jane and Hexham and Aileen were con- 
cerned, the expedition seemed successful enough ; they laughed and chat- 
tered, and luughed again. Emilia and her sister followed, listening to their ^ 
shrieks, in silence, with little Bevis between them. Mona and I brought 
up the rear. Lady Jane seemed quite well pleased with her companion, and 
evidently accepted his homage all to herself. I could have shaken her for 
being so stupid. Could she not see that not one single word he spoke 
was intended for her. Every one of Hexham’s arrows flew straight to tho 
gentle heart for which they were intended. It was not a very long walk — 
perhaps half an hour in duration — but half an hour is long enough to ohango 
a lifetime, to put a new meaning to all that has passed, and to all that is yet 
to come. People may laugh at Buch a thing as dmlludonnement, but it is 
a very real and very bitter thing, for all that people may say. To some 
constant natures certainty and nnchangeableness are the great charm, the 
whole meaning of love. Hester, suddenly bewildered and made to doubt, 
would freeze, and change, and fly at a shadow : where Hester, once certain, 
would endure all things, bear, and hope, and forgive. I could see that 
Hexham did not dislike a little excitement ; Vmprevu had an immense 
charm for him. He was rapid, determined ; so sure of himself that he 
could afford not to be sure of others. Hexham’s tactics were very simple. 
He loved Hester. Of this he had no doubt, but he had no idea of loving 
a woman as Shakspeare, for instance, was content to love, or at least to 
write of it — “ Being your slave, what should I do but wait ? ” This was 
not in Hexham's philosophy. Hester had offended him, and he had been 
snubbed; he would show her his indifference, and punish her for his 



We were all on our way back to the carriages when Hester stopped 
suddenly aft a little zigzag path leading down to the - sands, down which 
Mona and I had been scrambling. “ Do yon think Bevvy could get down 
here ?” die asked. Do let us go down, Emilia. I think we have time ; 
the carriages are not yet ready." 

Emilia, although frightened out of her wits, instantly assented, and 
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Mona and I watched Hester springing from rock to rock and from step to 
stop. She. lifted Boris safe down the steep side ; little falling stones, and 
shells, and sands went showering on to the shingle below : a seagull 
out of a hole in the sand, and flew out to sea. Berry screamed with 
delight. Hester's quick light Btep seemed everywhere ; she pat him safe 
down below, and then sprang up again to her sister's help. The little 
excitement acted like a tonic : “ How pretty it is here," she said. 

We had sat for some ton minutes under the wing of the great cliff, in 
an arch or hollow, linod with a slender tracery of granite lines dose 
following one another. The archiDg ridge of the cliff cut the high line of 
blue sea sharply into a curve. 

“ It was like a doscrt island," Hester said, looking At the little cove 
enclosed in its mighty walls, with the smooth unfurrowed crescent of 
shingle gleaming and shining, and the white light little waves rushing 
against the stones ; “ an island upon which wo had been wrecked." 

“ An island," I thought to myself, “no Hexham had as yet dis- 
covered." I wondered how long it would be desert ? 

Mona, tired of sitting, soon wandered off, and disappeared at the side 
of the cliff. I do not know how long we should have stayed there if little 
Boris, who had nevor yet hoard of a desert island, and who thought people 
always all lived together, and that it was naughty to be shy, and that he 
was getting very hungry, and that he had bettor cxy a little, had not 
suddenly set up a shrill and imperious demand for his dinner, his “ ’ome," 
as he called it, Toosan his nurse, and his rocking-horse. Emilia jumpod 
up, and Hester too. 

“ It must be time for us to go," said Mrs. Beverley. 

It is generally easier to climb up than to descend, and so it would 
have been now for Hester alone. I do not know why the sun- beaten path 
seemed so hard, the blocks of stone so loose and crumbling. Hester went 
first, with Beris in her arms, and at first got on pretty well ; but for some 
reason or other — perhaps that in coming down we had disturbed the stones 
— certainly as she went on her footsteps seemed less rapid and lucky than 
they usually were. She stumbled, righted herself, took another step, 
Beris dinging tight to her neck. Emilia cried out, frightened. Hester, 
a little nervous, put Bevvy on a big stone, and stood breathless for an 
instant. “ Come up, Emmy," she said ; “ this way,— there, to that next 
big step." E mmy did her best, but before she could catch at Hester's 
extended hand her foot slipped again, and she gave another little scream. 

“ Hester, help me 1 " 

I was at some little distance. I had tried a little independent track of 
my own, which proved more impracticable than I had expected. It was 
in vain I tried to get to Emilia's assistance. There was no real danger 
for Emilia, clinging to a big granite bonlder fixed in the sand, but it was 
absurd and not pleasant. The *** baked upon the sandy paths. Hester 
told Bevvy to sit still while she went to help mamma. “ Ho, no, no," 
cried little Beris when his aunt attempted to leave him, clutching at her 
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with a sadden spring, which nearly overset her. It was at this instant 
that I saw, to my inexpressible relief, two keen eyes peering over the edge 
of the eliff, and Hexham ooming down the little path to onr relief. 

“ I could not think where yon had got to,” he said ; “ I came back to 
see. Will yon take hold of my Btick, Mrs. Beverley ; I will come back 
for the boy, Miss St. Julian.” Hexham would have returned a third time 
for Hester, but she was close behind him, and silently rejected his proffered 
help. George Hexham turned away in silence. Hester was already 
scarcely grateful to him for coming back at all. He had spoken to her, 
but her manner had been so cold, his voice so hard, that it seemed as if 
indeed all was over between them. Hester was no gentle Griselda, but a 
tender and yet imperious princess, accustomed to confer favours and to 
reoeive gratitude from her subjects. Here was one who had revolted from 
her allegiance. 

• * • » # 

(Fragment of a .letter found in Mr. Hexham’s room after his departure: — ) 

.... A little bit of the island is shining through my open glass-pane. I see ^ 
a green field with a low hedge, a thatched farm, woods, flecks of shade, a line of down 
rising from the frill of the muslin blind to the straggling branch of clematis that has 
been put to grow round my window. It is all a nothing compared to really beautiful 
scenery, and yet it is everything when one has once been conquered by the charm of 
the place,— the still, sweet influence of its tender lights, its charming humility and 
nnpretension, if one can so speak of anything inanimate. It is six o'clock ; the sky 
is patched and streaked with grey and yellowish clouds upon a faint sunset aqua- 
marine j a wind from the sea is moving through the clemstis and making the light 
tendrils dance and swing ; a sudden unexpected gleam of light has worked enchant- 
ment with the field and the farmstead, the straw is a-flame, the thatch is golden, die 
dry stubble is gleaming. A sense of peace and evening and rest comes over me as 
I write and look from my window. This sort of family-life suits me. I do not find 
time heavy on my binds. St Julian is a lucky fellow to be the ruler of snch a 
pleasant dominion. I. never saw anything more charmingly pretty than its boundaries 
studded with scarlet berries, and twisted twigs, with birds staiting and flying 
across the road, almost nnder onr horse's feet, as we came along. I am glad I 
came. Old 8t Julian is as ever capital company, and the most hospitable of hosts. 
Mm. St. Julian is an old love of mine : she is a sweet and gracious creature. This 
is mors than I can say of my fellow-guest, Lady Jana Beverley, who is the most 
overpowering of women. I carefully keep out of her way, but I cannot always escape 
her. Hester St. Julian is very like her mother, but with something ol St. Julian's 
strength of character— she has almost too much. She was angry with me to-day. 
Perhaps I deserved it. I hope she has forgiven me by this time, for I, to tell the truth, 
cannot afford to quarrel with her. 

Lord UlleskeU is hem a good deal s his long whits hair is mom silvery than 
ever j he came np this morning to see my. photography ; I wish yon had been 
standing by to see onr general eagerness and excitement j tbe fret is, that hem in 
this island, the simplest emotions seem intensified and magnified. Its very stillness 
and isolation keep ns and onr energies from ovsipassing Us boundaries. I hove been 
here two days,— I feel as if X had spent a lifetime fat the place, end were never going 
away any mom, and ee if the world ell about was as visionary os the grey Broadsbire 
Hills that we see from High Down. As for certain bid loves end interests that yon 
may have known of, t do not believe they ever existed, exeept upon paper. If I 
mistake not, Ihave found an interest here mom deep then eny passing frncy. 
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The day had begun well and brightly, but there was a jar in the music 
that evening which was evident enongh to most of ns. We had all been 
highly wrought from one cause and another, and this may have accounted for 
some natural reaction. For one thing, we missed William and his family ; 
tiresome as Mrs. William undoubtedly was, her placid monotone harmonised 
with the rest of the performance, for though she was prosy, she was cer- 
tainly sweet-tempered, and the children were charming. It had seemed 
like the beginning of the summer's end to see them drive off; little hands 
waving and rosy feces smiling good-by. Poor Mona was in despair, 
and went to bed early. Lady Jane sat looking still black and offended 
with her host in her corner ; something had occasioned a renewed access 
of indignation. Mrs. St. Julian did her very best to propitiate her 
indignant guest, but the poor lady gavo up trying at last, and leant back 
in her chair wearily, and closed her eyes. I myself was haunted by the ill- 
defined feeling of something amiss, — of trouble present or at hand. Hester, 
too, was out of spirits. It was evident that she and Mr. Hexham had not 
quite forgiven each other for the morning's discussion. Altogether it was 
a dismal disjointed evening, during which a new phase of Hexham's 
character was revealed to ns, and it was not the best or the kindest. 
There was a hard look in his handsome face and sceptical tone in his 
voice. He seemed possessed by what the French call V esprit moqueur . 
Hester, pained and silenced at last, would scarcely answer him when he 
spoke. Her father with an effort got up and took a book and began to 
read something out of one of Wordsworth’s sonnets. It is always 
delightful to me to hear St. Julian read. His voice rolled and thrilled 
through the room, and we were all silent for a moment ; 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart, 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea. 

11 1 hate Wordsworth. He is always preaching to one/' said Hexham, 
not very politely, as St. Julian ceased reading. “ I never feel so wicked 
as when I am being preached to." 

« I am Sony for you," said St. Julian drily. “ I have never been able 
to road: this passage of Wordsworth without emotion since I was a boy, 
and first found it in my school-books." 

Hester had jumped* up and slipped out of the room while this dis- 
cussion was going on; I followed presently, for I remembered a little 
bit of work which St. Julian had asked us to seo to that evening. 

He used eometsmes to give me work to do for him, although I was nqt 
so elever as Hester in feshioning and fitting the things ha wantad for his 
models; but I did my best, and between ns we had produced some very 
respectable coiffes, wimples, slashed bodices, and other bygone elegances. 
We had also concocted an Italian peasant, and a medioval princess* tad 
a dear little Dutch girl— our triumph, X found I had not my ma te ri al* at 
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hand, and I went to the studio to look for them. I was looking for a 
certain piece of silken stuff whioh I thought I had seen in the outer studio, 
and which my cousin had asked me to stitch together so as to make a 
cloak. I turned the things over and oyer, but I could not discover what 
I was in quest of among the piles and heaped-up properties that were kept 
there. I supposed it must be in the inner room, and I lifted the curtain 
and went in. I had expected to find the place dark, and silent, and empty. 
But the room was not dark. The wood fire was burning ; tho tall candles 
were lighted; the pictures on the walls were reflecting the light, and 
looking almost alive, crowding there, and gazing with those strange 
living eyes that St. Julian knew so woll how to paint ; a statesman in his 
robe ; a musician leaning against the wall, drawing his bow across the 
strings of his violin. As I looked at him in tho stream of the fire-flame, 
I almost expected to hear the conquering sound of the wailing melody. 
But he did not play ; he seemed to me to be waiting, and looking out, 
and listening to other music than his own. All these pictures were so 
familiar to us all as we came and went, that We often scarcely paused to 
look at them. But to-night in the firelight, they impressed me anew with 
a sense of admiration for the wonderful power of the man who had 
produced them. Over the chimney hung a poet, noble and simple and 
kingly, as St. Julian had pointed him. Next to the poet was the head 
of a calm and beautiful woman, bending in a stream of light. It was 
either Emilia or her mother in her youth. . . An evangelist, with a grand, 
quiet brow and a white flood of silver beard, came next ; and then warriors, 
and nobles, and maidens with flowing hair. They seemed almost touched 
to life to-night. Hester was standing underneath the picture of the evan- 
gelist, a real living picture. Her head was leaning wearily against tho 
wall. She had come in before me, and seemed standing in a dreary way, 
with hanging hands. The silk stuffs Bhe had collected were on the ground 
at her feet, and the pattern cloak was hanging from a chair ; but she had 
thrown her work away. I don’t know why, unless it was that her eyes 
were full of great tired tears that she was trying vainly to keep back. 

“My dear," I said, frightened; “my dear, what is it? What has 
happened ? Has he vexed you ?" I hated myself next instant. I hod 
Bpoken hastily and without ^reflection. My question upset her ; she struggled 
for a minute, and then burst out crying, though she was a brave girl- 
courageous and not given to useless complaints. Then she looked up, 
flashing crimson reproach at me. 44 It is not what you seem to think," 
she said. 44 Don’t you know me better ? It is something — I don’t know 
what How foolish I am." And this time, with an effort, she conquered 
her tears. 41 Oh, Queenie I ’’ she said, 44 1 know there is something wrong ; 
some terrible news. I -don’t dare ask, for they have not told me ; and I 
don't don’t dare ask," she repeated. I was silent, for she was speaking 
the thought which had been in my own heart of late. At last I said, 
“ One has foolish, nervous frights at times. What makes you so afraid, 
Hester ? " \ . 
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Hester smiled faintly, with her tear-dimmed face. 

41 There has been another absurd and provoking scene/' she paid, 

“ with Lady Jane. Something she said of anxiety, and a letter, and 

and — I don’t know what frightened me," said Hester, faltering. “ 8ho 
said she would go immediately, that she should marry, meet, write, invito 
anybody she chose, and that if it were not for this anxiety for Emilia- 
some letter she expected— she would leave us that instant j and then my 
mother stopped her, and that is all I know,” said Hester, with a great 
sigh. 41 It is not worth ciying for, is it, Queenie ? " 

As she spoko the door opened and St. Julian and Hexham in 
to smoke their evening pipes. Hester drew herself up with bright flushed 
cheeks and said a haughty good-night to Hexham as she passed him. But 
in my heart I thought more than one doubt had caused Hester's tears to 
flow that night. 

Hexham scorned unconscious enough. “ I shall be quite ready for 
sitters to-morrow morning, Miss Hester,” said the provoking young man 
cheerfully. 14 You won’t disappoint mo again ? ” 

Hester did not answer, and walked out of the room. 

Hexham tried to persuade himself next day that he had made it all 
right with HcBter over-night. He had como down late and had missed 
her at breakfast, but ho mado suro she would not fail him, and he got 
ready his chemicals and kept telling himself that she would come. The 
glasses were polished bright, and in their places. Everything was as it 
should be, he thought ; the sun was shining as photographers wish it to 
shine. Once hearing steps Hexham turned hastily, but it was only St. 
Julian on his way to his studio ; Lady Jane went by presently; then it 
was Lord Ulleskelf who passed by ; and each time Hexham felt more 
aggrieved and disappointed. Hexham came to me twice as I sat at work 
in the drawing-room window, bat I did not know where HeBter had gone, 
or if she meant to sit to him. Little Mona went by last of all. The child 
had her hands full of grasses that I had sent her to gather. She went 
wandering on between the garden beds with a little busy brain full of 
pretty fancies, strange fairy dreams and stories of a world in which she 
was living apart from us all. It was an enchanted world, a court 
where lords and ladies were doing stately obeisance to a fairy Queen 
in the lily-bed. The tall pampas grasses waved over my little maiden’s 
head bowed their yellow flowers in the wind. The myrtles glimmered 
mysteriously, the fawnapnglta drooped their fringed stems, wind-blown shrubs 
shivered and shook, while a woodpecker from the outer world who had 
ventured into fairy realms was laboriously climbing the stem of a slender 
elm-tree. asked Mona if she knew where Hester was, And the 

chil d, waking up, pointed to the house : 41 She 4 was there, aft weak for 
unde Henry, in the housekeeper’s room, as I p ass ed,’’ said Mona. 

Hexham was, as I have said, a young man of an impatient humour. 
He was a little hard as young men are apt to be. But there was so me* 
thing reassuring in bis very hardness and frith in himself and his own 
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doings. Reassuring because it 'was a genuine expression of youthful 
strength and power. No bad man could have had that perfect confidence 
which marked most of George Hexham’s sayings and doings. His was, 
after all, the complacency of good intentions. 

He had taken it as a matter of course, not only that Hester would 
come, but that she would come with a feeling not unlike the feeling with 
which he was expecting her. He could «not understand her absence, her 
continued coldness. ‘What did it mean? did it, could it mean that 
she was unconscious of his admiration? It had suddenly become a 
matter of utter consequence to the young man that he should find her 
now, reproach her, read her face, and discover why she had thwarted 
him. He might see her all day and at any hour, and yet this was 
the hour he had set apart ns his own — when he wanted her — the hour 
ho had looked forward to and counted on and longed for. He came to 
me a third time, and asked me if I would take a message for him. I 
was a little sorry for him, although I thought he deserved this gentle 
punishment. 

“ If you will come with me we will go and look for her,” I said. 

“ You are doing me an immense kindness,” cried Hexham, gratefully. 

The housekeeper’s room could be entered by the courtyard : it was 
next to the outer studio, into which it led by a door. It was used for 
models and had been taken from the servants. As Mona had said, 
HeBter was sitting in the window at work when we came in ; the door 
into the studio was open, and I heard voices of people talking within. 

Hester's needle flew along in a sort of rhythmic measure. She know 
Hexham had come in with me, but she did not look up, only worked on. 
Poor Hester ( her heart was too heavy for blushes or passing agitations. 
Hexham had wounded her and disappointed her, but, young as she was, 
the girl had a Bense of the fitness of things which kept her from betraying 
all she felt ; and, indeed, this great unaccountable feeling of anxiety now 
occupied most thoughts and feelings, except those to which she would not 
own. George Hexham stood with a curious face, full of anger and 
sympathy and compunction, watching her stitches as they flew. One, two, 
three, he counted, and the quaint little garment turned and twisted in her 
pale hands. Onee she looked up at him. It would have been better 
if she had looked reproachful ; but no, it was a grave cold glance she gave, 
and then her head bent down once more over her work. I left them to 
their own explanations, and went back to my drawing-room window. 

Afterwards Hester told me how angfy she was with me for bringing 
him. 

“Have you nearly done? May I talk to you when you have 
finished that stitching ? ” he said to her presently. 

“ I can listen while I work,” said Hester, stall sewing, end if she 
paused it was only to measure the seams upon the little model fbr whom 
they were intended. , 

That needle flying seemed to poor Hexham an impassable barrier-** 
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weapon wielded by this Amazon that ha could not overcome. It kajpt him 
at armai.' length ; it absorbed her attention ; she scoroely listened to what 
he said as she stuck and threaded and travelled along the strange little 
garment. He found himself counting the stitches— one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, — it was absurd ; it was like an enchantment. 

“ Hester," cried Hexham, “ you won’t understand me 1 " Hester 
worked on and did not answer. His voice was quick, passionate, and 
agitated. “ You are so calm,” ho cried. “ I do not believe the common 
weaknesses of life touch you in the least, or that you ever know how to 
make any allowance for others." 

“ I can make allowance," faltered Hester, as with trembling hands she 
stooped and began tying on the child's little garment. 

To Hexham’s annoyance, at that moment St. Julian appeared. 

“ You here, Hexham ? Come and see Lord Ulleskelf. Is the child 
ready ? ’’ he asked. “ That is right ; ” and he led off the little girl, in her 
fimny Velasquez dress, trotting along to his long quick strides. Hexham 
followed them to the door, and then turned back slowly. 

Hester had sunk wearily in the chair in which she had been sitting, 
leaning her head upon her hand. She thought it was all over ; Hexham 
was gone. “ She did not care," she Said to herself ; as people say they 
do not care, when they know in their heart of hearts that they have hut to 
speak to call a welcome answering voice, to put out their hand for another 
hand to grasp. They do not say so when all is really gone, and there is 
no answer anywhere. Sometimes she softened, but Hester was indignant 
to think of the possibility of having been laughed at and made a play of 
when she herself had come with a heart trusting and true and tender. 
He could not care for Lady Jane, but he had ventured to say more than he 
really felt to Hester herself. Now it seemed to her that the whole aim and 
object of her care should be to prevent Hexham from guessing what she 
had foolishly fancied — Hexham, who had come back, and who was standing 
looking with keen doubtful glances into her face. She turned her two 
dear inscrutable eyes upon him once more, and tried to meet his gaze 
quietly, but her eyes fell beneath his. 

41 Hester," he said once again, and Btopped short, hearing a step at the 
door. Poor Hester blushed up crimson with blushes that she blushed for 
again. Had she betrayed herself ? Ah, no, no ! She started up. “ I 
must go," she said. Ah ! she would go to her father. There was love, 
tender and generous love, to shield, to protect, to help her; not love 
like this, that was but a play, false, cruel, ready to wound. 

“ Dear Hester, don't go ! Stay I ’’ Hexham entreated, as she began 
to move towards the door leading to her father’s studio. He had not 
chosen his time well, poor fellow, for Lady Jane, who was still in the 
■ outer studio, hearing his voice, came to the door, looked in for one instant, 
and turned away with an odd expression in her face apd a brisk shrug of 
the shoulders. They both saw her. Hester looked up once again, with 
doubtful, questioning eyes, and then these was a minute’s silence. 
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He xha m tmfontood her: a minute ego he had been gentle, now her 
doubts angered him. 

41 Why are you so hard to me ?",he burst out at last, a little indig- 
nantly, and thoroughly in earnest. “ How can yon suppose I have ever 
fancied that odious woman ? Will you believe me, or not, when I tell you 
how truly and devotedly I love and admire you ? You are the only woman 
I have ever seen whom I would make my wife. If you send me away you 
will crush all that is best and truest in my nature, and destroy my only 
ohanee of salvation.'* 

“ This is not the way to speak,!' said Hester, gravely, with a beating 
heart. His hardness frightened her, as her coldness and self-control 
angered him ; and yet he could not quite forget her sudden emotion of a 
moment before. It was a curious reluctant attraction that seemed to unito 
these two people, who loved each other, and yet were cold ; and who, 
like a pair of children aB they were, were playing with their best chance 
of happiness, and wilfully putting it away. They stood looking at each 
other, doubtful still, excited, at once angry and gentle. * 

“ How can I trust you," said proud Hester, coldly still, 41 after yes- 
terday ? — lifter- No, you do not really care for me, or ” 

It was, I think, at that moment that they heard a sort of low stifled 
scream from outside, and then hasty footsteps. Hester started. 14 Was 
that Lady Jane ? " she said. 44 Oh, what is it? Oh, has it come?" 
Unnerved, excited, she put up her two hands nervously, and instinctively 
turning to Hexham for help. 

44 My dearest," said Hexham, melting, utterly forgetting all her coldness, 
th inkin g only of her — 44 what is it — what do you foar ? " and as he spoke 
he kept her back for one instant by the two trembling hands, grasping 
them firmly in his own. • • • 

No other word was spoken, but from that moment they felt that they 
belonged to each other. 

44 1 don’t know what I fear," she said. 44 Oh, come, come 1" 
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